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of  course  true  enough^  between  the  BoftneBs  and  clcamea 
of  the  Italian  ami  the  greater  harehness  of  the  Engiifi' 
language. 

I  venture,  however,  t<j  differ  from  Mr,  Lloyd  in 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  whiah  a  great  writer  lil 
Alfieri  should  be  treated,  in  any  attempt  to  introduce  hi: 
to  the  English  reader.     In  my  own  previous  tranelatioD 
of  the  poems  of  the  great  German  writers  Groethej  Schiller 
and  Heine/  I  have  not  only  unifomily  adopted  a  differeni 
principle,  and  given  as  literal  and  even  Hne-for-line  trana 
latiou  of  the  original  as  appeared  ocrnsistent  with  goo 
and  easy-flowing  English^  but  have  also  in  those  differeni 
works  offered  my  reaKons  (which  I  will  not  now  repeat! 
for  thinking  that  fidelity  to  the  original  is  the  translator'! 
first  duty.     On  these   grounds,  without  discarding   Mt 
Lloyd's  clever  version,  I  have  felt  it  right  to  institute  i 
most  minute  comparison  between  it  and  the  original,  no! 
only  line  by  line,  but  even  in  respect  of  the  comparatively 
small  matter  of  piinctuation^a  point  which  Alfieri  himsolj 
attended  to  with  the  most  extraordinary  care»  but  in  wLie' 
Mi\  Lloyd  by  no  mmuè  followed  him.     In  both  the 
respects  1  have  done  ray  best  to  restore  the  present  Englis 
edition  to  as  nearly  as  possible  the  state  in  which  the  las 
Italian  edition  was  left  by  Alfieri  himself,  and  have  at  anj 
rate  considerably  reduced  the  numljer  of  verses  given  bjj 
Mi%  Lloyd.  Yarious  other  alterations  have  also  been  made 
rendered  necessary  partly  by  mistranslation^  or  misconJ 
ceptions  of  the  original,  which  is  by  no  means  wonderfu 
in  the  case  of  an  author  the  especial  characteristic  of  whose 
style  is  brevity  and  austerity,  and  partly  by  changes 
the  accents  of  English  words  which  have  taken  place  i^ 
the  sixty  years  since  Mr,  Lloyd's  book  was  published,  an^ 
which  are  by  no  means  few,^ 

Another  reason  why  I  have  made  these  alterations  : 
Mr,  Lloyd's  w^ork  is  the  necessity  of  uniformity  thi^oughJ 
out  the  whole  translation  now  offered  to  the  public,  anq 
which  for  the  first  time  contains  the  whole  of  Alfieri*! 

'  All  of  these  have  bsea  republbhe4  in  Bo^m^s  Standard  Librar)/, 

*  An  instance  of  thU  is  the  word  mrj^esmr^  m  which  Mr.  iloyd  (likJ 

ctce  great  lining  EDglUh  statesman)  lay^  the  whok  acceot  on  the  fìrs| 

sjJlahle. 
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postliamQtis  tragedies,  viz.  Antomf  and  Cleopatra^  Ah&l,  and 
AlceMis  U,  For  those  last  translations  I  am  exclusively 
responsi bles  and  must  take  npon  myself  the  entiie  merit 
or  blame,  whichever  may  be  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
the  reader  reepecting  them,  I  have  closely  followed  the 
above-mentioned  rule  in  dealing  with  them,  and,  whatever  i 
may  be  the  defects  of  my  version,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  line- 
for-line  reproduction  of  the  original,  as  res  pet.' ts  all  the 
blank  vci'so  ;  and  I  have  also  endeavoi'od  to  fc>lluw  most 
closely  the  metre  of  the  original  in  those  portions  which 
are  in  rhyme,  although  this  has  been  no  easy  task  in  the 
case  of  Bitme  of  the  cbomses  in  Ahd,  and  still  hiotg  in  the 
grand  classical  chonises  in  Alcesiis  IL 

With  the  view  of  iaeilitating  reference  to  the  work,  I 
have  prefixed  to  each  of  the  twenty -two  tragedies  a  brief 
sumraai'y  of  the  argument,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  *  Para- 
dise Lost,' 'Paradise  Eegained,'  *  Chapman's  Jff«mej%'  and 
other  great  works.  ^  I  have  also  added  in  each  case  such 
extracts  from  the  criticisms  on  the  play,  either  by  Alfieri 
himself  or  by  others,  and  such  other  information  respecting 
it,  as  seemM  likely  to  ho  <jf  interest  to  the  reader,  without 
mndidy  trespassing  upon  him, 

A  few  general  remarks  respecting  the  chamotrer  of  the 
works  of  Alfieii  now  submitted  for  public  critieiKm  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  The  famouH  tìismondi,  himself  a 
Swiss  hy  birth,  who  has  criticised  these  works  at  great 
length  in  his  Litei-ature  of  the  South  of  Europe ^  says,  with 
great  truth,  that  "  Alfieri  is  the  most  close  and  concise  of 
poets,  and  never  admits  an  ineffioicnt  line."  All  writers 
agree  that  the  distinguishing  character  of  Alfieri  is  con- 
ciseness and  brevity,  even  in  some  cases  to  the  verge  of 
barehness.  Behlegol,  who  was  no  great  admirer  of  his,  , 
draws  a  comparison  between  him  and  Metastasio,  in  which 
he  admits  the  greater  power  of  Alfieri^s  writings.  *'  He 
was  liighlj  indignant  at  the  las  immorality  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries  in  general. 
This  indignation  stimulated  him  to  the  exhibition  of  a 

*  Thfise  Afguments  mnj  take  the  [ilaee  of  some  aimilar  ones  (which  I 
have  Qever  aeen)  wnttea  by  a  certain  Abate  Carlo  Moagoni,  and  first 
added  In  the  edition  of  iQli  and  some  subsequent  one^j  l>ut  omitted  iu 
the  tcjit,  I 
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P#'l  manly  atrengfli  of  mind,  of   stoical  priBcipies  an 

I  i>pinion8,  and  on  tho  other  hand  led  him  to  depict  tiie 

•  I  horrors  and  enormi  ties  of  despotij^m  .  ,  ,  I  might  not  un- 
aptly call  him  a  Metaetasio  r^ìversed.  If  the  mnso  of  tim 
latter  bo  a  love-eick  nymph,  Alfieri's  mnse  ia  an  Amazon," 
SiBmondi  considers  the  publication  of  Alfieri 'e  finst  four 
tragedies  as  perhaps  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  literary 
iiistory  of  Italy  dnring  the  eigiiteenth  <^ntnry,  the  nation 
tip  to  that  period  having  bcon  contented  with  languid  love- 
plots  and  effeminate  dramas;  when  the  Buddeo  appear^ 
ance  (in  1783)  of  Al  fi  ori 's  plays,  so  noTel,  elevated,  and 
austere  in  their  composition,  led  to  an  enquiry  into  the 
essence  of  the  dramatic  art.  "  Alfieri  attempted  to  throw 
off  the  disgraceful  yoke  under  which  in  Italy  the  human 
intellect  labored,  and  every  high-minded  Italian,  who 
lamented  over  the  humiliation  of  his  country,  was  united 
to  him  by  the  bonds  of  mutuai  sympathy.  Thus  was  ti 
taste  for  the  noblest  aj>ecies  of  tragedy  mingled  wi^th  tt 
lovo  of  glory  and  of  I  liberty.  The  theatre,  which  had  " 
so  long  considered  the  school  of  intrigue,  of  langucr^  < 
effeminacy,  and  of  servility,  was  now  regarded  by  the  :^ 
Italians  as  the  only  nurso  of  mental  ^gor,  of  honor,  ai 
of  public  virtue.  Their  critics  at  last  dared,  with  nobl^ 
pride,  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  dramatic  wnters  of  othe 
nations,  w^hose  superiority  had  long  been  a  hnmiliatii] 
reflection*  Though  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  laws  »n3 
the  essence  of  the  drama»  they  all  united  in  applaudin 
the  elevation,  the  nohlenesfi,  and  the  energy  of  Aifieii'l 
sentimenta  ;  and  opiniona  which,  till  that  time,  had  " 
banished  from  Italy,  burst  forth  at  onoe,  like  the  long 
suppressed  voice  of  public  feeling,'* 

Hone.  Ginguene,  in  writing  his  biographical  notice 
Alfieri  ff >r  the  Biograpkie  JJnimTMÌle^  has  shown  a  very  jii 
appreciation  of  his  qualities  and  literary  merits.     He  saj 
that  Alfìeri's  literary  reputation  was  only  established  wit 
difficulty,     "  Faults  were  found  in  his  style,  which  wer 
afterwards  regarded  as  gcxxl  qualities.    He  did  not  writ 
like  all  the  world,  and  was  blamed  for  it  ;    but  all 
world,  or  at  any  rate  aU  tragic  poets,  ended  by  wishing  tè 
write  like  him.    The  dramatic  system  which  he  introduced 
Ì1ÌÌO  Italy  is,  whatever  he  may  have  said  of  it,  that  0"" 
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France.  He  only  attempted  to  correct  its  length  and 
langiiidness  -  ,  ,  He  rarely  speaks  to  tlio  heart  ;  bnt  lie  i» 
eloquent  and  uervotis  in  the  great  passions  ;  ho  possesses 
grandeur,  and  alwiiys  aspires  to  the  sublime  in  both  his 
idea»  and  his  style.  His  characters  have  energy^  some- 
times  at  the  expense  of  hiatorieal  and  even  dramatic  tmtli. 
Kot  apiiealiog  at  all  to  the  eyes  and  little  to  the  heart,  ho 
prtjdnees  little  effect  on  the  stage ^  hut  much  on  the  reader, 
nifi  dialogne  is  often  a  model  of  precision,  of  justice,  and 
of  dramatic  argumentation.  The  form  of  his  verse  is 
skilful  and  harmonious  ;  but  his  style,  always  fìim,  is 
sometimes  a  little  harsh."  Madame  de  Staèl  ni  so,  in  her 
Gorimie  (botjk  vii.  c,  2),  speaks  ìd  the  highest  terma  of 
Alfieri, 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  all  Alfieri^s  tragedies  is  re- 
markable. The  "  three  dramatic  unities  **  are  hardly  ever 
departed  from  by  him  ;  he  offers  no  coups  de  theatre  ;  there 
is  no  by-play  ;  all  confidants»  male  and  Iemale,  previously 
considered  essential,  are  abolished  by  him,  and  he  presents 
very  few  subordinate  characters.  Ornamental  versification 
m  discarded  ;  bnt  the  vigor  and  terseness  of  the  language, 
and  the  concentration  of  passion  in  the  few  dmmaih  p^* 
èonuG  retained  by  him,  are  such  that  it  is  stated  (in  opposi- 
tion to  the  view  just  quoted)  that  the  performance  of  a 
play  of  Alfieri  always  keeps  an  Italian  audience  as  it 
were  sj^ell-bound. 

Judging  by  the  portraits  which  accompany  the  different 
editions  of  Alfieri's  works,  he  must  have  been  an  eminently 
handsome  man.  He  is  described  as  having  been  of  a  lofty 
and  noble  figure  ;  of  a  distinguished  but  little-imposing 
expression,  although  hie  air  was  habitually  disdainful  and 
proud  ;  hia  forehead  was  large  and  open  ;  his  hair  thick 
and  well -placed,  though  red  ;  whilst  his  legs  were  long 
and  thin. 

The  present  Preface  may  perhaps  be  appropriately  closed 
by  a  short  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  Alfieri 's  life, 
condensed  from  an  article  written  by  me  in  Frmer'g  Mmja- 
s^ne  for  March  1851,  and  which  was  itself  compiled  from 
Alfieri's  own  most  interesting  and  entertaining  Autobio- 
graphy, to  which  it  is  to  be  Iioped  the  English  reader  may 
some  day  he  introduced. 
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Count  Vittorio  Alfieri  was  bom  at  Asti  in  Piedmont 
the.  17th  January,  1749,  the  j^dv  of  the  birth  of  Goeth» 
Hie  father  died  before  be  was  a  year  tjld,  and  his  moth* 
soon  married  again  a  member  of  the  family,  and  an  unci 
became  bis  guardian.     A  certain  priest  taught  him  froi 
the  age  of  six  to  nine,  hut  was  himself  an  ignoramus,  ani 
Alfieri  thinks  that  if  he  bad  remained  much  longer  wi 
him  he  should  have  become  au  irreclaimable  dunce.  His 
latives  moreoTer  had  the  opinion,  then  common  amongst  the 
Italian  nobility,  that  "  a  gentleman  need  not  bo  a  doctor." 
Even  at  that  early  ago,  ho  was  attacked  by  tliat  melan- 
choly which  formed  a  prominent  featuiTs  in  his  character 
through  life,  and  when  he  was  Bcven  he  tried  to  poison 
himself.     Any  propensity  towards  telling  untruths  wliidl 
be  might  have  had,  was  cured  by  his  being  sent  to  ehtircìi 
in  a  nightcap.     He  was  placed  when  nino  years  old  in  the 
Turin  Academy,  but  the  education  given  there  was  jiuM 
defective,  and  the  scholars  were  not  even  taught  Italian 
grammar-     Ho  speaks  of  himself  as  **  a  donkey,  in  tho 
midst  of  donkeys  and  under  a  donkey,"     His  health  more^j 
over  was  extremely  delicate  at  this  time,  and  he  su  Se 
from  a  succession  of  singular  diseases-     In  character 
was  passionate  and  obstinate.     He  gradually  advanced 
the  classes  of  humanity  and  rhetoric,  and  in  1761,  wb 
twelve  years  old,  joined  the  class  of  philoscphy  in  the  Unii 
versi ty  of  Turin.     His  first  knowledge  of  Italian  poe" 
was  dei-ivcd  from  the  purchase  during  tho  previous  y< 
from  a  schoolfellow  of  a  copy  of  Ariosto  in  four  volum 
for  which  he  paid  half  a  fowl  a  week  for  four  weeks  ;  bui 
his  master  confiscated  the  book  as  soon  as  he  found  out 
that  he  had  it.     He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  tho 
wretched  instruction   then  imparted  in  the   University. 
About  this  time  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  opera,  and 
the  music  produced  an   extraordinary  effect   upon   him. 
His  first  sonnet  was  then  written,  but  was  turned  into 
ridicule  by  his  relations.     He  gradually  advanced  to  the 
study  of  physics  under  the  celebrated  Beccaria,  and  civiL 
and  e^non  law,  and  took  leesons  on  the  piano  and  in  goi 
graphy»  fencing  and  dancing.     He  imbibed  an  invincibL 
dislike  to  the  latter,  which  he  attributed  to  the  grimace 
and  contortions  of  the  master,  a  Frenchman  from  Pari 
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He  dates  from  tkis  period  his  extraordinary  hsitre^l  tliroiigli 
life  of  thtj  Frencli  nation. 

When  lie  was  fourteen  hm  Enole  and  gnardian  died,  and 
lie  alfio  became  by  the  laws  of  Turin  hlu  own  master,  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  spend  Ms  income^,  under  the  auperriaion 
of  a  mere  curator.  His  own  and  his  uncle^e  fortunes 
^Igether  niade  him  a  rich  person.  Jujst  now  he  passed  his 
^■ftBaination  in  logic,  physics  and  geometry^  and  obtained 
ms  de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts,  lie  took  to  riding,  an 
exercise  of  which  he  was  alwa;)^s  passionately  fond,  and 
this  rapidly  restored  his  health.  He  now  began  to  lead  a 
very  idle  and  dissipated  lifo^  though  he  was  still  under 
the  control  of  the  University  authorities,  and  behaved  so 
ImtUy  that  tliey  had  to  place  him  under  arrest,  and  he  was 
confined  for  some  months  to  his  own  apartmoit,  refiisitig 
to  make  any  apology  and  leadiiig  the  life  of  a  wild  lieast, 
never  putting  on  his  clothes  and  s])ending  most  of  his 
time  in  sleep.  His  sister's  man^iage  at  length  procured 
his  release,  and  he  took  to  buying  horses,  and  soon  had  a 
stud  of  eight,  being  then  of  the  mature  age  of  fifteen.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  provincial  regi- 
ment of  Asti,  which  only  met  twice  a  year  for  a  few  days, 
Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  from  the  king,  though  with 
difficulty,  leave  to  travel  with  an  English  Catholic  tutor, 
and  here  ends  what  he  calls  the  era  of  adolescence,  whilst 
that  of  youth  commences,  "comprising  ten  years  of  travel 
and  dissipation/'  After  jouiTieying  over  Italy  -^^Tth  his 
tutor,  he  got  leave  t^  travel  wdth  no  one  but  his  own 
attendant,  and  went  to  France,  but  took  an  extreme  dislike 
to  the  ctiuntry  and  especially  to  Paris,  which  he  called  "  a 
filthy  sewer,*'  He  was  presented  to  Louis  XV-,  and  much 
annoyed  by  the  superciliousness  of  the  monarch,  who 
stared  at  him  as  if  he  wore  Jupiter  and  Alfieri  an  ant. 
He  was  as  much  delighted  vAth  England,  which  he  next 
visited,  as  be  was  disgusted  with  France,  and  wished  he 
ooidd  remain  there  for  ever.  He  went  to  Holland  in  June 
1768,  and  had  his  first  love  adventirre  there.  When  the 
lady  left  the  Hague  he  tried  to  commit  suicide,  and  on 
recovering  his  spiri  t-s  retnmed  Uj  Italy,  when  a  real  desire 
tfl  stud}'  fii-st  took  pt:?esession  of  him,  his  especially  favorite 
book  being  Plutarch's  X/t'eif,  which  be  used  to  read  in 
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transports  of  excitement j  shouting,  crying,  and  fury.     Hi 
soon  reoonimene^d  liia  travels  and  went  first  to  Vienna 
larkere  he  declined  to  be  introduced  to  Metastasio,  becai 
lie    had   seen    him    make  a  servile  bow  to  the  Emprei 
Maria  Theresa.     In  Pnissia  lie  was  Tery  indignant  at  ti 
military  despotism  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  wonld  m 
appear  in  uniform  when  presented  to  him.     Keact  he  wei 
to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  where  he  refnsed  th 
honor  of  presentation  to  the  "  philoHophiml  Cly  temnestra^- 
Catherine  II,     Onoo  more  he  returned  to  En  glande  and 
1771  became  involved  in  an  inti-igue  with  Lady  L — 
wife  of  a  well-known  peer  and  officer,  which   made  aS 
extraordinary  sensation  in   English  society  at  the  timi 
and  led  to  her  divorce  and  to  his  fighting  a  duel  with  h© 
hue  band  in  the  Green  Park,     After  visiting  Spain  ai 
Portugal,  he,  having  made  the  complete  tour  of  Europe  i 
three  yeai's,  commenced  Ms  residence  in  Turin,  in  Mi 
J  772,     For  nearly  two  years  after  his  return  to  Italy, 
was  in  love  with  a  great  lad3%  older  than  himself,  and 
whose  reputation  did  not  stand  very  high  ;    and  whil( 
under  her  infinence  obtained  leave  Uj  rejsign  his  commissii 
in  the  army.    It  was  during  this  time  that  he  wiote  tl 
first  sketch  of  a  Cleopatra,  respecting  which  some  furth* 
information  %v111  be  found  fiirther  on  in  the  notes  prefi 
to  his  posthumous  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Olcopaira.     S* 
afterwards  ho  set  to  work  in  real  earnest,  and  made 
aBTvant  fast-en  him  to  his  chair,  that  he  might  not  go^gj 
His  first  production  was  another  and  improved  Cleopatra^ 
which   wa«   produced    in   June    1775,   at    the   Cari  gnau 
Theatre.     A  small  comic  piece,  called  Hie  Poets,  written 
hy  him.  was  also  performed  at  the  same  dme.     It  was  in 
ridicule  of  the  CleojMira,  and  both  were  much  applauded. 
At  this  point,  he  ends  the  epoch  of  youth  and  begins  that 
of  manhood,    *- embracing    more    than    thirty    years 
oompoeition,  translations,  and  miscellaneous  studies," 

PhUip  and  Polynices,  both  originally  written  in  Fren 
prose,  were  next  turned  by  him  into  Italian  poetry, 
he  carefully  studied  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Dante,  and  Fetrari 
He    describes   his  qualifications   for  his  new  career 
literary  activity  to  have  been  a  resolute,  indomitable,  anrl 
extremely  obstinate  mind,  and  a  hcaii;  full  iti  overflow in| 
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every  specieB  of  emotion,  jj^rticularly  love,  with  all 
ita  fnriee,  and  a  profound  and  ferocioTis  hatred  of  tyranny. 
To  this  was  added  a  faint  recollection  of  various  French 
tragedies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  almoet  entirely 
ignamnt  of  the  mles  of  tragic  art,  and  imderstood  his  own 
language  most  imperfectly.  "  The  whole  was  enveloped 
in  a  thick  covering  of  an  incredihlo  presumption,  or  rather 
petolance,  and  a  violence  of  character  so  great  as  only 
iritli  difficulty  to  allow  me  to  know,  investigate,  and 
liiten  tu  the  truth.  The  reader  will  see  that  these  qiiali- 
Scationft  are  letter  adapted  for  forming  a  bad  and  vulgar 
prince  than  a  Inminons  antlior." 

Alfieri,  after  studying  Latin  with  the  help  of  a  tutor, 
presently  went  to  Tuscany,  first  to  Siena  and  then  to 
llomncG,  in  order  to  acquire  the  best  Italian  idiom.  At 
tbe  latter  place  an  event  happened^  in  October  1777, 
witidli  decided  his  future  life.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Ck>untc86  of  Albany,  wife  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
the  Young  Pretender,  She  was  then  twenty-five  years  old, 
aiii  iuid  been  manied  five  yeai^.  She  was  the  daughter 
tif  Gimtavtis  Adolphus,  Prince  of  Stolberg-Gedem.  She 
k  described  m  having  been  "  of  the  middle  height,  blonde, 
^th  dee^j  blue  eyes,  a  nose  slightly  turned  up^  the  com* 
pfexion  dazzlingly  fair,  like  that  of  an  Englishwoman, 
Eer  expression  was  maliciously  gay,  but  not  without  a 
tlaah  of  raiUery;  her  nature  more  French  than  German. 
She  seamed  made  to  turn  ©Tcrybody's  head,"  Her 
huabazid  was  of  a  violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  and 
treat td  her  very  cruel Ij,  ilm  character  ìb  thus  described 
hj  Ewald,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  the  same 
individuai  ae  the  *'  gallant  young  Chovalier  "  immortalized 
b  vt^rse  and  history  : — 

''Instead  of  the  youth  so  chivalrous  in  his  deeds,  so 
gallant  in  his  bearing,  so  generous  in  his  sympathies,  we 
mset  with  a  manhood  debased  by  vice,  a  temper  rendered 
ijuerulous  and  suspicious  by  disease,  no  refinement,  no 
delieacy,  nothing  but  humanity's  coarseat  grain  .  ,  ,  ,  " 
And  again  :  *'  The  tthattered  creature,  with  his  bloated 
features  and  palsied  energies,  who  quarrels  with  every 
one,  ill-treats  his  mistress,  ill-treats  hia  wife,  and  never 
appears  in  public  without  being  miserably  in  his  cups,*' 
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And  oncse  more  i  *'  The  Pretender's  eldest  son  is  dnm] 
soon  as  lie  rises,  and  is  always  eenseleeslj  so  at  ni| 
when  his  servants  carry  him  to  bed.  He  is  not  thoi? 
of  even  bj  the  exiles."     (See  further,  pos^,  p.  528,) 

The  Countess  eventually  left  her  husband  on  a  divoi^ 
memà  et  thoro^  and  retired  to  Home,  and  after  his  deaifc 
1788,  it  is  believed  that  she  was  privatelj  married  to  Alj 
though  the  fact  is  nowhere  clear]  j  stated  and  has  beei 
some  more  than  doubted.  In  the  meantme,  howeveE 
extraordinary  intimacy  enened  between  them,  apparent 
a  platonic  cliaraeter,  and  his  friendship  for  her  sei-ved 
spur  to  him  in  his  new  literary  life-  To  break  off  all 
with  his  country  of  Sardinia,  he  gave  all  his  estates  M 
sister,  reserving  only  an  annual  pension  and  a  certain 
in  money,  which  he  unfortunately  invested  in  French 
annuities. 

Continuing  to  work  with  wonderful  energy,  he 
completed  twelve  of  his  tragedies  by  the  beginnin 

1782,  that  being  the  nnmber  to  which  he  originali 
tended  to  limit  himself.     They  were  soon  followed 
ever  by  Merope  and  Saul,  his  masterpiece.    These  foi 
plays  are  those  which  stand  first  in  the  present  colle» 
The  ConntesH  of  Albany  went  to  Home  in  17  BO,  am 
followed  her  there.     In  1782  his  Antigone  was  perforai 
with  great  succose  in  that  city  by  a  company  of  amatajj 
he  himself  being  one,  and  this  determined  him  to  pjj 
and  publish  the  fii'st  four  at  once,  which  was  don 
Siena*      Six  more  sotm  followed  on  his  own  anivj 
Siena,  he  having  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Eome  in 

1783,  owing  to  the  indignation  of  Charles  Edward 
his   brother.  Cardinal   York,   at   his  intimacy  with 
ConnteSB,    Directly  afterwards,  ho  hastened  to  England 
a  horse-bnyiiig  expedition,  and  returned  with  a  string 
no  lem  than  fourteen.    This  led  him  to  say  that  '*  for 
tragedy  he  had  got  a  horse,"  referring  to  tbe  punish 
inflicted  on  naughty  schoolboys,  in  Italy^  where  the 
prit  is  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  another  boy,  i 
the  master  applies  the  cane.     He  gives  a  most  gr 
account  of  the   immenKe  difficulties  he   enconnte 
bringing  his  stud  safely  home.     The  vinegar  ej 

by  Hannibal  in  crossing  the  Alps  was  far  exceede 
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vine  which  he  himself  had  to  expend  in  eifectiiig  the 
same  crosBiiig,  On  his  arriTal  in  Tnrin  he  saw  his 
Tirpnia  performed  in  the  same  theatre  where  his  early 
(k^ra  had  been  acted  nine  years  before* 

Soon  afterwards  he  followed  the  Count^&s,  who  had  left 
Bome,  to  Colmar,  and  the  sight  of  her,  after  a  separation 
of  sixteen  monthe,  again  awakened  his  poetic  genine^ 
and  lie  wrote  the  three  tragedies  of  Agis^  Sophonwhu,  and 
Mfrha,  They  were  followed  at  no  great  interval  by  the 
two  BrRimes^  written  nnder  the  amnsing  circtimetances 
kreafter  mentioned  in  tlie  notes  prefcKed  to  The  First 
Brnhtis,  His  tragedies  being  thus  increased  to  nineteen 
h  unmber,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Apollo  to  write  no 
lore,  having  however  made  and  broken  a  similar  vow 
pr^-viously.  He  next  went  to  Paris,  and  aiTsnged  with 
Bidut  to  print  the  whole  work,  in  six  voliiraes,  ivhilst 
Ms  mlsuellaneons  wi-itiiige  were  published  at  KehL  The 
wMe  was  completed  by  Angnst  178^.  (His  posthnmoTiti 
iforks  of  Abel  and  Alcestw  IL  were  not  written  by  him  till 
11%  and  179£^  respectively — a  second  breach  of  his  vow 
tfl  Apolla) 

Charles  Edward  had  in  the  meantime  died  in  1788, 
and  henceforward  Alfieri  and  the  Countess  lived  quietly 
together  in  Paris,  paying  a  joint  visit  to  England  in  17D1, 
wten  he  saw  accidentally  at  BoA-er,  without  speaking  to 

iiflTi  the  Lady  L ,  whose  name  had  been  so  nnfor- 

tunately  connected  with  his  twenty  years  before.  She 
f^)gìiìzeà  him  J  and  he  gives  in  his  Life  a  most  interest- 
iBg  letter  then  written  by  her  to  liim  in  reply  to  enquiries 
whieh  he  sot  on  foot  respecting  her  present  situation. 

Tbey  were  once  more  in  Paris  when  the  great  French 
Bevolution  broke  out,  and  Alfìeri  w^itncssed  the  events  of 
tk^  terrible  10th  August,  1792,  when  the  Tniieriea  were 
taken  by  the  mob,  and  Louis  XYL  virtually  ceased  to 
Juign,  They  determined  on  a  hasty  flight,  and  started 
on  the  18th,  duly  provided  with  passpoiis.  On  attempt- 
bg  to  pass  the  barriers  they  were  stopped  by  the  mob, 
ff^he  insisted  on  their  returning  to  Paris,  exclaiming  tJiat 
all  the  rich  w^ere  flying  away,  taking  their  treasures,  and 
leaving  the  poor  to  starve  behind  them.  Had  they  not 
been  extricated  by  Alfieri*B  boidnesa  and  violent  gesticela- 
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tione,  there  is  little  doubt  tliat,  if  they  had  been  compeUlM 
to  xeturn,  they  would  have  been  included  in  the  fearffl 
massacre  of  the  2ud  September*     Alfieri  gives  an  interest 
ing  account  of  the  whole  scene.     They  got  safely  to  Calaw, 
after  having  had  to  show  their  passports  more  than  forty 
times,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Bnit^sels  to  Italy  »  learaing 
afterwards  that  they  were  the  first  foreigners  who  had 
succeeded  in    escaping   jrom    France*      From    thiH    tim6 
Florence   was    Aliieri's    permanent   dwell  in  g-pl  ace.      All 
their  property  in  l'ari n  wa-s  seized  tw^o  days  after  theii 
departure,  and  Alfieri^s  investments  in  the  French 
were  also  confiscated. 

In  17P5,  when  he  was  forty-six  years  old,  Alfieri  tang 
himself  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  himself  j 
writing  satins.  His  translations  of  the  Persae  of  - 
Ins,  the  Philockff^  of  Sophocles,  the  Frogs  of  Aristophani 
the  Alexis  of  Euripides,  and  his  own  Akesih  IL,  show 
how  thoroughly  he  mastered  the  Greek  language  asd 
appreciated  the  s]>irit  of  Greek  literature.  He  likewise 
wrote  BIX  clever  coined iea,  entitled  respectively  The  One, 
The  Few,  Too  Many,  and  Th^  Antiiofe  (these  four  being  poli- 
tical) ;  La  Finesirina,  the  scene  of  which  ie  laid  in  Hell; 
and  The  Divorce.  These  comedies  all  exhibit  his  powers  ai 
a  satirist  rather  than  as  a  dramatist.  An  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Sallust  also  emanated  from  his  prolific  pen,  and 
complete  versions  of  Terence  and  the  iEneid.  Nor  should 
his  Mistitjalh  bo  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  a  raiscel- 
laneous  collection  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  most  violent 
and  indiscriminate  abuso  of  France  and  all  thingw  French, 
as  its  name  implies,  Bes^ides  the  satires  above  Teferred  to» 
he  wrote  several  important  prose  works ^  the  beet  known 
lieing  two  treatises  on  Tyraumj  iind  on  Tiie  Frince  and 
Literature^  based  on  Machia velli^s  Principe;  and  varioni 
poetical  efforts,  which  need  not  no-w  be  further  parti- 
cularized. The  posthumous  works  of  Alfieri  (includin| 
his  Life)  occupied  no  less  than  thirteen  volumes,  wher 
first  published  in  1804,  i^c. 

When  the  French  entered  Florence,  in  March  179tì 
Alfieri  and  the  Countess  retired  to  a  villa  in  the  coTmtr" 
They  did  the  same  on  the  second  French  occupation, 
October  1800*     The  French  Commander-in-chief  de^ 
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to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Alfìeri  ;  but  the  latter  replied 
that  if  he  wxote  to  him  as  Commandant  of  FloTenee,  ha 
would  jiehi  to  his  superior  authority  ;  but  that  if  it  was 
Boerely  as  an  individua!»  curious  to  see  him,  he  muat  beg 
to  be  excused. 

His  bodily  ailmente  sooii  afterwards  became  se-vere,  and 

he  discontinued  his  literary  lalx»rs.    On  the  8th  Decomber, 

,  1802,  he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  workts,  and  amused 

liiimself  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  the 

feoaclusioii  of  his  Autobiography.     His   last  amusement 

F^fts  the  inyention  of  a  Collar,  in  honor  of  his  having 

mastered  tbe  Greek  language  in  his  later  ye^ars,  on  whieh 

were  engraved  the  names  of  twenty- thi'ee  ancient  and 

modem  poets,  and  to  which   was  attached  a   cameo  of 

Homer.     On  the  back  was  a  Greek  diatioh,  which  may  he 

thus  Anglicised  : — 


t\ 


-Perchance  AlHeri  made  uo  great  tnisaomer, 
WLcD  he  dtibb*ii  himself  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Homer. 

With  the  account  of  this  little  incident  Alfieri  con- 
cludes the  story  of  his  lifo,  dated  14th  May,  1803>  Be 
died  of  an  attack  of  gOT^t  iu  the  etomack  on  the  8th 
JJctober  foil  o  wing,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
irae  buried  inlihe  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  where 
Impose  the  remains  of  Machiavelli,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
Galileo,  A  marble  monument,  the  work  of  Canova,  was 
erected  over  his  tomb  by  direction  of  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  who  survived  him;  is  eaid  to  ha\re  consoled  herself 
for  his  loss,  soon  after  his  death,  with  the  friendship  of  a 
young  painter  named  Fabre,  and  who  Hved  tiU  1824,  He 
te  his  own  epitaph  in  Latin.  An  interesting  aecouut 
his  death  is  appended  to  his  Memoirs,  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  to  the  CounteBs  from  hie  most  intimate  friend  the 
Abate  di  Calus^s, 

The  following  appears  a  fair  summary  of  Al  fieri' e  cha- 
racter ;  "  He  was  an  independent,  candid,  honest-hearted 
writer  ;  and  his  example  and  his  precepts  gave  a  temper 
to  the  Italian  mind  which  has  not  been  lost.  Ho  formed 
a  moral  school,  not  numerous  indeed,  but  including  some 
of  the  brightest  names  iu  Italian  literature  of  the  present 
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age.  His  name  is  ever  mentioned  by  the  Italians 
respect.  He  kept  aloof  from  those  attacks  and 
against  religion  and  decency,  in  which  weaker  min 
dulged  in  his  time  ;  on  these  points  he  gave  no  scar 
his  Christian  brethren.  In  his  private  character  he 
warm  and  constant  friend,  and  a  man  of  honorable 
ments  and  conduct." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

I'liiifp  tke  Second  of  Spain  (the  hnsband  of  Qiieen  Mary 
^f  England)  was,  bj  his  first  wife,  Mary  of  Portugal,  the 
fether  of  Don  Carlos.  The  latter  was  originally  betrothed 
to  Elizabeth  of  France  (who,  however,  ia  called  Isabella  in 
^eri*B  play)  ;  bnt  for  reasons  of  State  policy  bia  father 
Piflip  afterwards  married  her  MmBelf,  as  his  third  wife- 
^^either  the  Queen,  however,  nor  her  stepson,  ever  forgot 
their  original  attachmcnt. 
V  Tlie  scene  ìb  laid  at  Madrid,  at  the  boginniug  of  1568, 
'*TieTi  Don  Carlos  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  commeneea 
^tli  a  short  aoliloqny  by  the  Queen,  in  which  she  ex- 
pJBsaes  her  hopeless  love  for  Carica.  He  presently  joins 
ker,  and,  in  the  dialogue  which  ensues,  their  stiU-exieting 
t&iidemeaa  becomes  apparent.  It  ends  by  her  commanding 
^iitt  to  avoid  her  presence  for  ever.  On  her  departure,  he 
18  joined  by  his  one  true  friend  amongst  all  the  courtiers, 
fefiK,  to  whom  he  refuses  to  explain  the  causo  of  his 
*tcret  fiufferings.  But  the  deep  enmity  existing  between 
l^liilip  and  bia  son  is  apparent  throughout  these  dialogues, 
Philip  bimaelf  next  appears  upon  the  scene  with  his 
vol..  L  .  B 
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Mimeter,  Gomez^  whom  he  employs  un  his  agent  to  brin^ 
aljout  the  min  of  the  Quoen  and  Carlos^  whose  continued 
aiFection  he  snspects.  Isabella  ie  sent  foi\  and  he  informs  lier 
that  he  has  discovered  his  son  to  be  engaged  in  treaciheroaB 
intrigueij  with  the  Batavian  rebels.  His  language  ìh 
artfully  designed  to  aseertain  the  faet  of  her  attachment 
to  Carlos,  who  is  next  summoned  to  his  presence,  and  hae 
to  hear  the  charges  of  his  treason  repeated,  to  which  ht 
makes  a  noble  defence.  But  the  result  of  the  two  inter 
viei^^s  is  to  determine  Philip  on  their  destruction.  Tlit 
fears  of  Carlos  are  aroused,  and  at  the  begmning  of  tb 
third  act  he  entreats  Isabella  never  to  mention  his  nam- 
again  to  the  king. 

A  Council  of  State  is  next  held»  when  Philip,  with  tb 
view  of  carrying  out  his  intention s^  informs  the  membei 
that  Carlos  had  attempted  to  murder  him  in  his  sleep,  an 
asks  them  to  judge  him.  Gromez  urges  that  he  should  4 
put  to  death  not  only  !br  this  offence  (for  which  there  i 
no  foundation  in  fact),  hut  also  for  alleged  treasonab^ 
negotiations  with  France.  Leonardo  (apparently  tJi 
Grand  Inquisitor)  supports  this  view,  on  account  of  th 
pretendei?  heresy  of  Carlos.  Perez  is  the  only  one  wh 
ventures  to  defend  him.  Philip  at  length  dismisses  tin 
Comici!,  and  desires  them  to  meet  again  and  pass  sentence 
on  Carlos*  ■ 

The  fourth  act  open»  with  a  violent  quan-el  betwem 
l*hllip  and  Carlos,  which  ends  in  the  arrest  and  imprison 
ment  of  the  latter-  Philip  informs  Isabella,  on  he 
entering,  what  he  has  done,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  lif 
having  ì)een  attempted,  and  of  hers  being  in  danger  froT 
his  son.  When  he  has  left,  Gomez  informs  her  that  th 
Coiincll  had  sentenced  Carlos  to  death,  and  offers  to  ohtai 
her  an  interview  with  the  prisoner. 

The  interview  takes  place  in  the  fifth  act,  when  Isabel] 
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urges  Carlos  to  escape,  but  he  tells  her  that  she  is  being 
made  the  victim  of  the  intrigues  of  Gomez,  as  is  presently 
proved  by  the  appearance  of  Philip  on  the  scene.  He 
overwhelms  them  with  reproaches,  which  they  haughtily 
repel,  and  announces  their  approaching  doom.  Gomez 
enters,  holding  a  dagger  with  which  he  has  just  slain 
Perez,  and  also  a  bowl  of  poison.  Philip  offers  them  their 
choice  of  death.  Carlos  stabs  himself,  and  Isabella  does 
the  same,  after  Philip  had  refused  to  allow  her  to  drink 
the  poison,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  her  alive  as  her 
greatest  punishment. 


This  play  (first  published  in  1783)  upon  the  whole 
fcBows  history  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Carlos,  however, 
really  died  in  prison  after  a  few  months*  imprisonment, 
not  without  suspicion  of  his  death  having  been  hastened 
V  poison  or  otherwise,  by  the  command  of  his  gloomy 
and  vindictive  father.  It  is  especially  interesting,  as  being 
the  first  of  Alfieri's  published  tragedies,  his  posthumous 
'  Aifofty  and  Cleopatra  having  alone  been  written  before  it. 
^ert  to  Saul,  it  is  generally  considered  his  best  work  ;  and 
*B  such  is  largely  quoted  from  by  Sismondi  in  his  Literature 
0/  ike  South  of  Europe. 

The  great  care  shown  by  Alfieri  in  its  production  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  wrote  no  less  than  seven 
different  versions  of  it  (the  first  in  Italian  prose),  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  ultimately  published  by  him.  The  original 
sketch  was, in  French  prose.  The  first  versified  edition 
contained  19Ò2  lines,  whereas  he  compressed  it  at  last  into 
1413  (which,  however,  Mr.  Lloyd  has  extended  again  to 
about  1600). 

The  complete  edition  of  the  Tragedies  contains  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  addressed  to  Alfieri  by  his  friend 
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Ranieri  de*  Caleabi  gì,  minutely  cri  tieÌBÌiig  four  of.  them, 
iuoluding  Philip.  He  conBidere  the  action  uniform  and 
naturai,  and  the  plot  so  simplo,  that  the  audience  may 
guesB  it  by  the  first  scene.  The  characters  are  truthful, 
that  of  the  courtier  Gomez  being  perfect,  and  that  of 
Philip  drawn  to  the  life,  as  the  Spanish  Tiberine,  exactly 
{ior responding  to  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  Me 
Boraan  original:  in  hia  speech  using  "suapensa  semper, 
et  obficura  verba  '*,  in  character  being  "  sine  miaeratione. 
Bine  ira  *\  and  always  showing  himaelf  "  ob&tinatum,  clan- 
Bumque,  ne  quo  affeetn  perrumperetur.*'  Leonardo  is  a 
hypocrite  worthy  of  such  a  master  ;  Perez  a  rare  example 
of  virtue  amongst  eo  many  vile  courtiers  ;  Isabella  in- 
cautious, ingenuoua,  and  tender  ;  and  Carlos  such  as  he  is 
described  in  the  secret  history  of  that  dreadful  reign  of 
impiety,  artifice,  poison,  and  blood, — incautious,  impetuous, 
exasperated.  The  sugpieions  of  Philip  dominate  the  wholft 
scene  ;  they  are  well  put  in  motion  and  handietl,  and  are 
the  knot  which  the  action  twines  and  unties* 

The  tragical  fate  of  Don  CarloB  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  several  other  tragedies  by  Schiller,  Otway,  De 
Ximenes,  Chenier,  and  Campistron  (by  the  last  in  his  play 
of  Andronic). 
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ACT  L 
Scese  L. 
.  isabella. 

Ita.  Love,  appiehensìan,  and  eadi  witked  hof/t, 

!  Leave  ye  my  breast  !     I,  Fliifip's  fiiriilf  vife, 

,  Dare  I  behold  with  fcmdiieaB  Fhilip^s  »■  ? 

:  Yet  who  beholds  that  son,  and  lora  kim  aot  ? 
A  heart,  though  bold,  humane  ;  a  ioStr  waXmn; 
^    An  intellect  sablime  ;  and,  in  a  foraa 
'   Hoet  fair,  a  soul  of  oorrespcRideiit  woitk. 
/    Ah,  why  did  Heav'n  and  Nature  make  tiiee  tmh  r 
I    Alas  !  why  rave  I  thns  ?    Do  I  intend, 
\    By  meditating  thus  on  his  perfectkna, 
\    To  tear  his  image  from  the  deep  mnp— ■■ 
\  Of  my  adoring  heart  ?    O,  if  a  flame 
i  So  fatal  in  its  consequences,  were 

By  living  man  discovered  !     O,  if  be 

Suspected  it  !     He  sees  me  ever  r 

'Tis  true,  most  sad  ;  yet  evermor 

The  fascination  of  his  thrilling 
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And  from  S paints  austero  palaco  woll  1^^.  knows 
All  jo  J  ÌB  banish' d.     Who  can  I'ead  my  heart  ?        y 
O  that  with  other  in  or  tale  I  could  Trio 
In  ignorance  !  that  I  could  shun  myself, 
And  thng  deoeive  myself,  as  I  can  others  !  ,  .  , 
Unhappy  11     My  only  solace  left 
Are  tears  ;  and  mine,  alas,  are  tears  of  giiilt, — 
But,  that  with  less  of  risk  I  may  indulge 
My  wretchedness,  to  some  interior  chamber 
Let  me  retire  in  time  .  ,  .  Ah,  who  is  this  ? 
Cai'los  ?     Ah,  let  me  fly  f     My  ev'ry  look» 
My  ev'ry  word,  might  now  betray  me.     Henoe 
_W'ith  speed  I 

Scene  II. 

GAELa^,  ISABELLA. 

Cat\  0  sight  Ì  what  ails  thee,  fjneen,  that  thus 

Thou  shunn^st  my  presence  ?     Dost  thou  thus  avoid 
A  Tvretch  by  wrongs  oppressed  ? 

Isa.  Prince  .  .  . 

Car,  Well  I  knoif 

My  father's  court  is  leagued  against  my  safety. 
That  I,  displeasing  to  my  sire  and  king, 
Should  read  impressed  on  cv'ry  countenance, 
Enmity,  malice,  envy  ill-conceard, 
Excites  no  wonder.     But  I  scarce  believe 
That  thou,  not  hardened  by  fell  cruelty, 
Thou,  who  beneath  a  more  anspicions  sky 
Than  this,  wert  bom^  and  art  not  yet  corrupted 
By  this  infected  atmosphere,  eoneealest. 
Beneath  that  soothing,  yet  majestic  mien, 
A  bosom  inaocessiblo  to  pity. 

Jfifl.  Within  these  thresholds  what  a  life  I  lead 
Too  well  thou  know'st.     The  manners,  new  to  me, 
Of  a  pride-barden'd  court,  have  not  yet  driven 
The  partial  fondness  for  one's  native  soil, 
That  universal  instjnct,  from  my  breast. 
Thy  pangs  I  know^  the  insults  undeserved 
That  thou  endurest  ;  know  and  pity  them. 

Car.  Thou  pitiest  them  ?    O  sweetest  consolation  I 
That  kind  assurance  shods  on  all  my  cares 
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Benign  forgetfalness.     With  thy  griefe;  too, 
I  sympathize  ;  and  thoughts  of  thy  distress 
Oft  banish  my  own  torments  from  my  heart. 
Tears  for  thy  cruel  lot  I  often  shed, 
And  fain  ..." 

lia.  A  lot  more  easy  to  endure, 

I  tope  in  time  to  gain.     My  ills  with  thine 
Are  not  to  be  compared  ;  then  yield  them  not 
A  pity  so  intense. 

Car.  Does  pity,  then, 

From  me  offend,  when  tìiine  to  me  is  life  ? 
Isa,  Thou  prizest  at  a  rate  extravagant 
•  That  pow'rless  pity. 

Car.  Ah  !     Extravagant  ? 

What  say'st  thou  ?    Tell  me  what  emotion,  then, 
Excels  or  equals  that  soft  beat  of  pity, 
ThnlHng  the  pulses  of  each  noble  heart  ? 
Wliich,  of  itself,  suffices  to  avenge 
The  jmongs  of  fortune  ;  and  no  longer  leaves 
*  '  BtótTeart  unblest,  whose  comprehensive  love 
Embraces  everywhere  the  cause  of  man  ? 

■6a.  What  say*st  thou?    Yes,  I  pity  thee. — 0  Heav'ns  ! 
I  feel  not  tow'rds  thee  as  a  step-dame  feels. 
If  for  the  unoffending  son  I  dared 
Head  to.  the  angry  father,  in  thy  cause 
My  prayers  should  soon  be  heard. 

Car.  Who  dare  do  this  ? 

And  further,  if  thou  durst,  'twould  misbecome  thee, 
0  hard  necessity  1  .  . .  Thou  art  the  cause. 
Innocent  as  thou  art,  of  all  my  woes  ; 
Yet  I  conjure  thee  in  my  favor  .  .  . 

Isa.  I, 

The  cause  of  all  thy  anguish  ?  .  .  . 

Car.  Yes,  my  anguish. 

May  to  that  fatal  day  be  all  referr'd. 
That  day  accursed  that  gave,  and  took  thee  from  me. 

Isa.  Ah  !  what  dost  thou  recall  ?     Too  transient  was 
That  hope. 

Car.  The  best  part  of  myself,  in  me 

That  hope  grew  with  my  life,  nursed  by  my  sire, 
That  sire  who  will'd  so  solemn  an  engagement 
Unkindly  to  dissolve. 
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I»a,  Alas  !  *  *  . 

Car.  At  once 

Subject,  and  son,  of  monarch  abiolute, 
I  groan' d  in  agony,  but  held  mj  peace  ; 
I  wept  J  but  wept  in  secret.     To  my  will 
HiH  will  was  law  STiprerae.     He  was  thj  huBbaiid  ; 
And  from  mj  uncomplaiuiug  pasBiveness, 
Who  but  myeelf  can  stim  up  what  I  suffered  ! 
From  Buch  an  effort  of  transcendent  virtue, 

i Virtue  it  was,  and  passing  human  strength) 
ly  heart  was  steep- d  in  pride  and  bitterness- 
On  duty's  stem,  inexorable  law, 
Mine  eyes  were  ever  fix'd.     If  e'en  in  thought 
Nature  was  frail ^  I  call  to  witness  Heaven, 
Who  knows  our  inmost  impulses.     In  tears 
The  day,  in  tears  the  tedious  night  I  spent, 
And  what  availed  it  ?     In  my  father's  boeom 
Hatred  increased,  as  in  ray  bosom  grief, 

Isa.  Believe  the'  assurance,  that  thy  father's  heant, 
Thongh  tainted  with  suspicion,  hates  thee  not, 
P  rhaps  in  thy  father's  breast  the  train  of  coui-tierB 
Have  sown  suspicion,  who,  from  thy  contempt, 
The  more  they  feel  it  just,  the  more  detest  thee  -  .  * 

Oar.  Alas  !  thou  knowest  not  my  father's  nature. 
And  may  kind  Heav'n  that  ignorance  prolong  ! 
The  treacherous  iutrigues  of  this  vile  court 
To  thee  are  all  unknown.     An  upright  heart 
Could  not  beHeve,  much  less  such  guilt  imagine. 
More  cruel  than  the  sycophantic  train 
Surrounding  him,  'tis  Philip  that  abhors  me. 
He  sets  the'  example  to  the  servile  crowd  ; 
His  wrathful  temper  chafes  at  nature's  ties  ; 
Yet  do  not  I  forget  that  1  m  his  son. 
If  for  one  day  I  could  forget  that  tie. 
And  rouse  the  slnmbers  of  my  smother'd  wrongs, 
Never,  0  never,  should  he  hear  me  mourn 
My  ravish' d  honors,  raj  offended  fame. 
His  hate  unnatural  and  unexampled  ; 
Ko,  of  a  wrong  more  deep  I  would  upbraid  him  .  -  * 
He  took  mj  alb  the  day  he  tore  thee  from  me. 

Im.  Prince,  dost  thou,  then,  so  little  call  to  mind 
That  he's  thy  lather,  and  thy  king  ?  . .  . 
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Car,  I  pray  thee, 

Pardon  the  turbulence  involuntary 
Of  a  nigh-bursting  heart.     I  never  found 
Before  this  moment  the  convenient  time 
To  tell  thee  all  my  sorrows  .  .  . 

ha.  Nor  should'st  thou 

Have  told  them  now,  nor  should  I  listen  to  them  .  .  . 

Car,  Stay  !     Since  in  part  thou  hast  my  sorrows  heard, 
Hear  what  remains.     I  am  constrained  to  say  .  . . 
Isa,  Peace  I     Quit  my  presence. 
Car,  Madam,  I  obey. 

I  will  refrain  from  words,  but  0,  how  much 
Kemains  to  utter  I     My  last  hope  ... 

ha.  What  hope, 

That  is  not  criminal,  canst  thou  now  cherish  ? 
Car,  .  . .  Hope  .  .  .  that  thou  dost  not  hate  me. 
Isa,  I  should  hate  thee, 

And  this  thou  knowest, ...  if  thou  dare  to  love  me. 

Car,  Then  give  me  proof  of  hatred,  and  thyself 
He  my  accuser  to  thy  spouse  and  king.  .  .  . 
ha.  Shall  J,  before  thp,t  king,  pronounce  thy  name  ? 
Car.  Yes  ;  if  thou  deem  me  guilty. 
ha.  Is  thy  guilt 

Unshared  ? 
Car.  In  secret  then  perchance?  .  .  . 

ha,  Alas  !  .  .  . 

What  have  I  said  ?  ...  or  thou  hast  understood. 
Or  I  have  utter'd,  more  than  duty  warrants. 
Think,  I  conjure  thee,  on  thyself  and  me  ; 
Thou,  in  persisting,  I,  in  hearing  thee. 
Merit  the  king's  revenge. 

Car.  Ah,  if  in  heart 

Thou  wert  inflamed,  and  pinedst  as  I  pine, 
And  if  thou  saw'st  a  thousand  times  a  day 
The  adored  object  in  another's  arms  : 
Thou  would'st  esteem  it  but  a  venial  fault 
To  track  the  footsteps  of  thy  ravish'd  love  ; 
To  satisfy  thine  eyes  ;  sometimes  to  seek, 
As  now  I  seek,  an  innocent  relief 
From  a  few  accents,  to  thy  breaking  heart. 

Isa.  Ah,  shun  my  presence  !  .  .  .  While  I  pine  in  life. 
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'Twill  be  but  for  a  littlo  timo,  forsake 
Theea  fatal  walla  ,  »  . 

Car,  0  HeaVns  !  and  could  I  thus 

Abaent  myself?    My  fniBtrated  att^^mpt 
Would  swell  my  list  of  crimes  ;  and,  as  it  is, 
With  crimes  enough  my  father  charges  me. 
The  only  ouo  of  whieh  I  guilty  am. 
He  knows  it  not. 

Ina.  Ah,  that  t  knew  it  not  ! 

Car.  If  that  offend  thee,  than  wilt  have  thy  yengeano 
And  that  too,  quickly*     Let  me  linger  here  ; 
If  to  the  grave  my  anguish  bring  me  not. 
The  hatred  of  my  sire  %vill  drag  me  there, 
Who,  in  his  heart  of  blood,  has  long  resolved 
My  death.     Within  this  horrible  abode, 
(Yet,  since  it  shelters  thee,  how  dear  to  me  !) 
Ah,  suffer  me»  a  victim  in  thy  sight, 
To  breathe  my  latest  sigh  I  ,  .  , 

Ba.  Ah,  sight  of  woe  \  . 

While  thou  staj;'st  here*  I  fear  too  much  thy  fate. 
A  voice  announces  thy  gad  destiny 
To  my  foreboding  heart.     At  once  receive 
The  first  and  latest  pledge  of  hapless  love* 
Fly,  I  conjure  thee,  if  thou  love  me  truly, 
From  cruel  Philip. 

Car.  'Tis  impossible. 

Jaa,  Then  fly  ray  pre^enoe  more  than  ever  now. 
And  keep  at  once  my  fame  untouched,  and  thine, 
O,  clear  thyself  of  the  invented  fault 
Of  which  thou^rt  charged  by  jealous  envy.     Live, 
'Tis  I  command  thee,  live  !     With  thee  my  thoughts. 
With  thee  my  heart,  in  spite  of  all  my  struggles, 
With  thee  my  bouI  will  go.     Lose  e*en  the  trace 
Of  my  sad  steps,  nor  let  me  hear  thee  more, 
Ko,  never.     Heav'n  alone  our  error  knows. 
Let  us  conceal  it  from  the  world,  conceal  it 
K*en  from  ourselves  :  and  from  thy  bosom  rend 
The  rooted  recollection  ...  if  thou  canst, 

^r.  Wilt  thou,  then,  no  more  hear  nie?  never  morSI 
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1  Attempts  to  follow  her.     She  podtirelj  forbids  it. 
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Scene  III. 

CARLOS. 

Gar.  — Unhappy  I  !  .  .  .  O  moment  of  distraction  ! .  .  . 
And  dost  thou  leave  me  Jhns  ?     O  cruel  lot  ! 
Sorrow  and  joy  assail  me  in  one  moment . .  . 

Scene  IV. 

CARLOS,  PEREZ. 

Per,  At  last  IVe  found  thee,  prince  .  .  .  but,  Heav'ns  ! 
whence  springs 

Such  agitation  ?  what  disturbs  thee  thus? 

Thy  transport  seems  to  baffle  reason's  power  ... 

%  ready  sympathy  awaits  thy  grief. 

Ah,  speai  !  thou  answer'st  not  !  from  earliest  years 

Bave  I  not  grown  thy  comrade  at  thy  side  ? 

Hast  thou  not  call'd  me  friend  ?  .  .  . 
Car.  ,  Within  these  walls 

I^ar'st  thou  to  such  a  word  give  utterance  ? 

A  word  that's  banish'd  in  its  real  meaning 

From  impious  courts,  though  often  there  pronounced?  .    -w 

Pseless  to  me,  and  fatal  to  thyself. 

Henceforth  will  be  thy  feith.     O  imitate 
The  fickle  crowd,  and  to  the  sov'reign  idol 
Present,  with  it,  a  profitable  incense. 

Per.  Ah,  do  not  thus  degrade  me  :  from  that  crowd 
Sever  me  in  thy  judgment  ;  .  .  .  yet,  what  boots  it 
To  swear  affiance  here  ?  where  all  men  swear  it, 
And  all  are  perjured.     To  more  certain  proof 
Bring  both  my  hand  and  heart.     Point  out  the  danger 
That  I  may  brave  for  thee.     Where  is  the  foe 
That  most  offends  thee  ?    Speak. 

Car.  No  enemy 

Have  I  except  my  father.     I  disdain 
To  grace  his  parasites  with  such  a  name. 
With  silence  his,  their  hate  with  scorn,  I  meet. 

Per.  The  king  knows  not  the  truth  :  hence  he's  inflamed 
Tow'rds  thee  with  wrath  unjust  ;  and  artfully 
Others  that  wrath  foment.     In  manly  tones 
I  will  assert  it  for  thee  .  .  . 
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Car.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

More  than  thou  thinkeet,  Philip  knows  the  trnth  ; 
He  hates  it  rather  than  is  ignorant  : 
But  in  my  favor  he  hears  no  one  speak  , .  . 

Per,  He  must  perforce  the  voice  of  nature  hear* 

Car,  He  has  a  heart  inflesible  aa  steel. 
Leave  to  my  innocence  my  best  defence, 
And  to  divine  protection,  which  aometimea 
Deign  a  to  abed  on  it  a  benign  regard. 
K  I  were  guilty,  I  would  not  disdain 
Ab  interceesor  thee,  and  thee  alone  : 
What  greater  proof  of  friendship  can  I  give  thee? 

Per,  Permit  rae,  tìien,  to  share,  whatever  it  be, 
Thy  destiny  ;  this,  and  no  more,  I  ask  ; 
In  thia  flagitious  court  what  ether  track 
Is  left,  which  can  with  honor  be  pursued  ? 

Car.  Perchance  thou  know'at  not  that  my  destiny, 
Whatever  it  be,  can  ne'er  be  fortunate. 

Per,  I  am  thy  friend,  and  not  the  friend  of  fortune. 
If  it  be  trxie  that  grief,  when  shared,  is  lessened, 
A  persevering  friend,  thou  ehalt  possess 
Me,  by  thy  side,  in  all  adversity. 

Car.  My  heart  conceals  a  grief  that  ends  in  death; 
A  lofty  grief,  that  yet  m  precious  to  me. 
Why  cannot  I  to  thee  reveal  my  thoughts  ?  .  *  . 
Ah^  no  !  I  do  not  .geek,  nor  could  I  find, 
A  more  disinterested  friend  than  thou  : 
Yet  by  disburdening  my  heart  oppressed, 
I  cannot  give  thee  a  aure  pledge  of  friendship. 
Itepart  :  what  can  result  to  thee  from  faith 
So  gen'rona,  and  so  lucklessly  affianced  ? 
I  am  not  worthy  of  so  rich  a  tribute. 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  quit  me.     Know'st  thou  not, 
'Tie  an  atrocious  fault  to  fix  thy  love 
On  one  towards  whom  his  king  directs  hi&  hate? 

Per.  But  know'st  thou  not,  in  spite  of  ev'ry  king. 
What  glory  'tis  that  friendship  to  preserve  ? 
Thou  pierceat,  but  thou,  changest  not  my  heart, 
With  doubting  thus  my  faith,     A  mortal  grief, 
A  grief  thou  may'st  not  speak,  weighs  on  thy  breast  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to^know  it.     But  if  I 
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Wiftli,  yea  implore,  that,  with  thy  life,  my  life 

May  fall  a  victim  to  that  grief,  canst  thou 

Eaishly  reject  that  brotherhood  in  woe  7 
(kr.  Well,  aa  thou  wilt.     Here  ia  my  pHghted  hand, 

Bigaatrous  pledge  of  a  disaitrous  friendship* 

Thee  do  I  pity  :  but  shall  not  bewail 

Heneefortb  my  fate  ;  nor  providence  upbraid, 

^  boimteouB  to  me  in  bo  rare  a  friend, 

Pkilip,  how  much  am  I  more  blest  than  thon  I 

Tku,  'midst  vain  pomp  and  treacherous  adulation» 

Object  of  pity  rather  than  of  envy, 

Hist  never  known  the  bleeeedneaa  of  friendship . 


ACT  IL 

Scene  I> 

priltf,  gomez. 

PM,  What,  above  aU  things  that  thiB  world  can  give, 
Dtìstthon  hold  dear? 

G<m,  Thy  favor. 

PÀI,  By  what  means 

Boet  hope  to  keep  it  ? ,  .  * 

Qom.  By  the  meanB  that  gain'd  it  ; 

Bv  Btlenc©  and  obedience. 
'PhL  Thon  art  calFd 

This  day  to  practise  both. 

Gmn,  *Tis  no  new  function  : 

Thou  know'st  that  I  .  .  * 

PhL  I  know  that  thou  hast  been^ 

Among  the  faithful  still  most  faithful  found. 
But  on  this  day,  on  which  my  mind  revolves 
Affairs  of  import  high^  perchance  my  lips 
Will  utt'ranoe  give  to  plans  so  new  and  vast. 
That,  as  a  prologue  to  my  after-Bpeech, 
It  seem'd  to  me  expedient  to  recall. 
In  a  few  worda,  thy  duties  to  thy  mind. 

Gom.  Then  may  the  mighty  Philip,  on  this  day,  ' 
More  thoroughly  than  he  has  ever  done. 
Bring  to  the  test  my  truth, 

PhL  The  task  is  light 
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Tbat  T  enjoin  ;  and  light  alone  to  thee  : 

Never,  no  never,  to  another  man, — 

Tho  qneen  forthwith  is  coming.     Thou  wilt  hear  me 

Converse  witii  hor  at  length.     Meanwhile  do  thou 

Watch  the  minutest  workinga  of  her  face* 

Fasten  on  her  thy  look  inqnisitorial. 

That  look  with  which  thoti*rt  skilful  to  unravel 

All  the  unspoken  inmost  inclinations 

Of  thy  king*fi  inmost  heart,  ei'e  silently 

Thou  dost  embody  them  in  execution. 

Scene  II. 

PHlllP,   LSABELLAj   GOMEZ. 

Ibcl,  My  lord,  I  come,  obedient  to  thy  wilL 

Phi.  Queen,  thou  art  summoned  on  a  weighty  matter. 

Isa.  Ah  !  wherefore  ,  .  , 

PhL  QuicTcly  shalt  thou  hear  it,  madam,- 

Can  I  expect  it  from  thee  ?  ,  ,  ,  Yet  why  douht  ? 
Who  can  with  more  sincerity  impart 
Than  thou,  impartial  counsel  to  my  breast  ? 

Isa.  Counsel,  my  lord,  from  me?  . ,  . 

Phi  Than  that  of  othe 

M^re  I  esteem  thy  judgment  :  hitherto 
If  Ihou  hast  never  shared  with  me  the  toils  ■ 
Of  Government,  thou  should  est  not  ascribe  it 
To  the  defective  fondness  of  thy  husband. 
Nor  to  thy  king's  defective  confidence. 
But  to  my  fond  anxiety  to  screen  thee 
Prom  toils  of  state  too  weighty  for  thy  sex. 
But,  to  my  sorrow,  I  behold  the  day 
On  which  a  question  of  debate  arises. 
Where  ties  of  blood  with  schemes  of  policy 
Are  so  confounded,  that,  by  nature,  thou  ■ 
Art  designated  my  prime  counsellor, — 
But  first  I  feel  inclined  to  hear  from  thee, 
Whether  thou  judges t  of  moat  sanctity,  r  ' 

Most  to  be  dreaded,  most  to  be  revered, 
The  name  of  fatber,  or  the  name  of  king  ? 

La.  TiieyVe  held  by  all  of  equal  sanctity. 
W^ho  knows  not  this  ?  ,  ,  , 

PhL  Hg  who  most  ought  to  know  it,^ 
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But  tell  me  also,  ere  the  fact  I  state, 

And  teli  without  reserve  :  dost  love,  or  hate, 

Carlos  my  son  ?  . .  . 

Isa.  My  lord  ?  .  .  . 

Phi.  I  imderstand  thee. 

If  thoii  didst  yield  to  thy  first  impulses. 
And  not  obey  the  stem  behests  of  duty. 
Thou  would'st  behold  him  as  thy  .  .  .  stepson. 

ha.      ^  No. 

Thou  art  deceived  .  .  .  The  prince  .  .  . 

Phi.  Is  dear  then  to  thée. 

Yet  hast  thou  so  much  of  true  honor  left,  "'  ' 

Tkat  being  Philip's  wife,  that  Philip's  son 
Thou  lov'st  with  .  .  .  love  maternal. 

ha.  ^  Thou  alone^' 

Art  law  to  all  my  thoughts.     Thou  lovest  him  ... 
At  least  I  deem  so  .  .  .  and  e'en  so  I  love  him. 

Phi.  '  Since  thy  well-regulated,  noble  heart 
Beholds  not  Carlos  "with  a  step-dame's  thought, 

Nor  with  blind"  instinct  of  maternal  fondness, 

I  cbbose  tbeé  for  that  Carlos  as  a  judge  .  .  . 
J«a,Me?... 
j5  -nl^"  Thou  -test  heard  it.     Carlos  the  firat  object 

Was  many  many  years  of  all  my  hopes. 

Till,  having  4|f!m'd  his  footsteps  from  the  path 

Of  virtue,  he  those  lofty  hopes  betray'd. 

How  many  pleas  did  I,  from  time  to  time, 

Frame  to  excuse  my  disobedient  son  ! 

But  now  his  mad  and  impious  hardihood 

Hath  reach'd  its  greatest  height  ;  and  I'm  compell'd, 

Compell'd  against  my  will,  to  means  of  force. 

To  his  past  crimes  such  turpitude  he  adds. 

Such,  that,  compared  with  this,  all  others  vanish  ; 

Such,  that  words  fail  me  to  express  his  baseness. 

With  outrage  so  immense  he  hath  assail'd  me, 

As  all  comparison  to  baffle  ;  such, 

That,  from  a  son,  no  father  could  expect  it  ; 

Such,  that  no  longer  I  account  him  son  .  .  . 

Ah  !  thou  e'en  shudder  st  ere  thou  know'st  its  vastness  ?  .  .  . 

Hear  it,  and  shudder  in  another  fashion.  — 

More  than  five  years,  thou  know'st,  a  wretched  band 
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On  iwaropy  soil,  and  shores  whelmed  hj  the  ocean, 

Have  dared  my  eovVeig^n  raaDdate  to  resist  ; 

Eebela  no  less  to  God  than  to  their  king. 

They  find  in  their  repeated  crimea  defence, 

Thon  know*st  with  what  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 

This  realm  hath  borne  this  sacrilegioue  war, 

I  wonld  not  suffer  that  rebellions  crew 

To  go  unpunished,  with  mock  majesty 

To  triumph  in  their  crimes,  though  perseTeranci© 

In  such  a  oauee  cost  hoth  my  throne  and  life. 

To  immolate  the  impious  genera-tion 

As  victims  of  my  wrath,  1  swear  to  Heaven, 

And  death  perchance  ma}"  be  a  benefit 

To  those  who  spurn  at  all  authority.^ 

Now,  who  from  me  would  credit  the  assurance 

That  with  such  dreadful,  such  ferocious  fees, 

I  am  eompcird  to'  enumerate  my  son, 

Alas  !  my  own,  my  only  eon  ?  .  .  , 

Im,  The  prince  ?  .  ,  . 

PJd.  The  prince,  yes  :  many  intercepted  letters» 
Clandestine  messages*  seditious  words 
Prononnced  incautiously,  of  this  dire  fact 
Too  certainly  convince  me  !  I  conjure  thee 
To  picture  to  thy  mind  my  agotiies. 
As  sire  betray' d,  as  circumvented  king  ; 
And  to  pronounce  what  lot  by  justice  falls 
From  me,  his  sire,  on  such  an  impious  son. 

Isa,  0  God  !  Thou  will'st  that  I  pronounce  his  fat©  ?  ■ 

Phi,  Yes,  thou  of  that  art  arbitress  supreme. 
Fear  not  the  monarch,  flatter  not  the  father  : 
Pronounce. 

Isa.  I  fear  alone  oSending  justice. 

In  presence  of  the  throne,  the  innocent 
Are  ofttimes  undistinguished  from  the  g^iilty  .  .  . 

PhL  Canst  thou  then  doubt  of  what  thy  king  affirmsl 
Who  more  than  I  can  w^ish  him  innocent  ? 
Ah,  would  that  the  impeachment  were  unfounded  I 

Isa.  By  cleareet  evidence  he  stands  convicted  ?  .  .  . 

PhL  Who  can  convict  him?  Turbulent  and  headstrt 
He  scorns  to  bring  against  the  clearest  proofs 
Some  palliative  pretexts,  much  less  reasons.         ,^^r 
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I  woTild  not,  of  tLis  latest  miedemeanor, 
With  him  hold  conference,  till  I  had  calni'd 
TLtì  fi!ist  emotions  of  my  jnst  resentment. 
But  though  my  rage  be  mute,  stem  policy 
MuTe^  me  to  speak  ,  ,  ,  Alas  !  the  voice  of  father, 
That  agonizing  voice,  resoundB  within  me  .  ,  . 

Im.  Ah,  hear  that  voice  !  no  voice  can  equal  it. 
Pepchance  he's  legs  a  culprit  than  thou  thinkest  ;  .  p  , 
Indeed  his  g-ctilt  on  this  emergency 
Seems  too  impossible  to  challenge  credence. 
Hear  him  thyself,  whatever  be  his  crimes  : 
i^o  than  a  tìon,  between  a  son  and  father. 
Cm  be  a  Mediator  more  persuasive  ? 
Granted  that  he  be  haughty  when  with  those 
Not  friendly  to  the  truth,  assuredly 
Thy  presence  will  subdue  his  pride.     To  him 
Open  thine  ears,  and  harden  not  thy  heart 
To  the  soft  infiuenoe  of  paternal  love. 
Him  to  thy  presence  never  dost  thou  summon, 
Kever  speak  to  him.     He  approaches  thee 
Impress'd  with  fear  \  and  love  and  confidence 
Ale  seared  by  thy  inflexible  reserve- 
Be  vive  within  him,  if  it  be  suppressed, 
His  native  virtue  ;  *tis  impossible 
That,  in  thy  son,  it  can  be  quite  extinguished. 
To  no  one  else  trust  thy  paternal  cares  ; 
ftesent  to  him  the  aspect  of  a  father, 
Mserve  a  monarch* e  majesty  for  others* 
What,  from  a  gen'rous  heart,  may  not  be  gaiu*d 
By  gen'rous  treatment  ?    If  he  be  convicted 
Of  Bome  delinquency,  (and  who  is  perfect  ?) 
To  him  alone  do  thou  alone  display 
The  indignation  thou  dost  justly  feel. 
There  is  affection  in  a  father's  wrath  ; 
What  son  can  witness  it,  and  tremble  not  ? 
On©  accent  that  paternal  love  dictates 
Woald,  in  that  noble  breast,  remorse  more  deep 
Eatdte,  and  less  of  rancor,  than  a  hundred, 
iWignantly,  and  ai-tfully  pronounced» 
To  djiv©  him  on  to  acts  of  desperation, 
Bf  treacherous,  seeming  friends.     Let  thy  court  heai* 
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That  tliou  doBt  highly  prize,  and  Iotg,  thj  son  ; 
That  thou  acconti  test  his  impotuous  youth 
Worthy  of  pai'don^  though  not  free  from  blame  ; 
And  thou  wilt  hear,  with  one  consenting  voice, 
Thy  universal  court  resound  hia  praise. 
Suspicions  not  thine  own  tear  from  thine  heart  ; 
And  leave  La&e  apprehensiona  of  foul  treason 
To  monarchs  who  deserve  to  be  betrayed. 

Phi.  This  action,  worthy  of  thyself,  is  thine 
Alone  ;  to  make  the  cry  of  nature  reach 
A  father*s  heart  :  ah,  others  act  not  thus  Ì 

0  wretched  lot  of  kings  !  they  cannot  utter, 
lYemhle  to  utter,  much  lesa  dare  obey, 
Katnre'a  benign  affections.     Kay,  so  far 
From  even  daring  to  make  mention  of  them, 
They  are  competivi,  by  interests  of  state. 
To  stifie  and  dissemble  utterly 
Natural  impulses, — The  time  is  come, 
When  in  my  breast  they  shall  find  free  admission. 
Thy  intercession,  more  than  thou  dost  think^ 
Hath  torn  the  veil  from  ev'iy  mystery . , . 
Almost  am  I  eouifjelPd  to  deem  him  guiltless, 
Since  thou  dost  think  him  so. — Without  delay 
Command  the  presence,  Gomez,  of  the  prince. 

Scene  III- 

PHILIP,   ISABELLA. 

Fhi.  Thou  now  eh  alt  see  that  to  the  guilty  prince 

1  can  appear,  more  than  is  fit,  a  father  ; 

More  than  I  could,  if  e'er  conipeird  to  meet  him 
In  all  the  terrors  of  a  king  offended, 

Isa.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  promise.     But  he  comes  : 
Suffer  me  to  depart* 

PhL  Stay — I  command  thee, 

Isa,  Tye  ventured  to  express  my  thoughts  to  thee. 
Since  thou  would'st  have  it  eo.     Why  tarry  longer? 
The  presence  of  a  stop-dame,  when  a  son 
Meets  an  offended  father,  were  intrusive  .  .  , 

Phi,  Intrusive  ?  No.     Thou  dost  deceive  thyself  : 
Thou  art  a  necessary  witness,  too, 
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Thou  hast  alone  a  step-dame's  name.    For  once 
From  thy  remembrance  banish  e'en  the  name. — 
Thy  presence  will  be  grateful  to  my  son. 
Ah,  see,  he  comes  :  and  he  shall  be  inform'd 
That  thou  hast  freely  pledged  thyself  to  me 
As  surety  for  his  virtue,  faith,  and  love. 

Scene  IV. 

PHILIF,   ISABELLA,   CARLOS,   GOMEZ. 

PM.  Approach  me,  prince. — Now  tell  me,  when  will  dawn 
That  day  in  which,  with  the  fond  name  of  son. 
Thy  father  may  aooost  thee  ?    Thou  should'st  see, 
(Ah,  would'st  thou  have  it  so  I)  combined  together 
The  name  of  father  and  of  king  ;  ah,  why, 
Since  thou  lov'st  not  the  one,  fear'st  not  the  other  ? 

Car.  My  lord,  though  these  unmerited  reproaches, 
Ere  now,  have  often  jarr'd  upon  my  ears. 
They  always  sound  most  harsh  and  unprovoked. 
Silence  from  thee  seems  not  so  wonderful  ; 
Guilty  I  am,  if  in  thy  sight  I  seem  so. 
'Tis  true  my  heart  assents  not  to  the  charge  ; 
Free  from  conviction  and  remorse  it  glows, 
But  not  the  less  profound  regret  it  feels 
That  thou  dost  deem  that  I'm  a  guilty  man. 
0,  cotdd  1  trace  the  source  of  my  misfortunes, 
Or,  if  the  phrase  seem  more  appropriate. 
Know  the  true  origin  of  my  offences  I 

Phil.  Thy  love,  so  lukewarm  tow'rds  thy  native  country  ; 
And  tow'rds  thy  father  thy ...  no  love  at  all  ; 
Thy  intercourse  with  crafty  flatterers . .  . 
Enquire  no  further  why  thou  dost  offend  me. 

Var.  I'm  pleased,  at  least,  that  thou  hast  not  ascribed 
This  to  a  nature  innately  perverse. 
I  may  make  some  amends  for  what  is  past  ; 
Wn  with  what  fondness  I  should  love  my  father. 
And  how  to  love  my  country  ;  learn  the  means 
To  banish  flatt'rers,  who  the  more  assail  thee. 
As  thou'rt  possess'd  of  greater  pow'r  than  I. 

Hi.  — Thou'rt  stiU  a  youth  :  thy  heart,  thy  look,  thy 
actions, 
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Too  plainly  tell  that  much  beyond  discretion 

Thou  tnisteat  to  thyself.     This  I  should  deem 

Only  a  venial  error  of  thy  age, 

If  I  did  not  with  disappoiiitnieBt  witneea. 

That,  as  thy  years  advance,  thy  judgment  seems. 

Instead  of  perfecting,  more  immature, 

I  shall  aceonnt  thy  error  of  to-day 

A  youthful  indiscretion,  though,  alas  ! 

It  bears  the  marks  of  veteran  turpitude  . . . 

Car.  Eri-orl. .  ,but  what?.  * , 

PhL  And  thou  dost  ask  i^  of  me  J 

And  art  thou  not  aware  that  all  thy  thoughts, 
Much  more  thy  daring  deeds,  thy  thoughts  moat  secret  J 
To  me  are  all  reveaPd  ? — Queen,  thou  beholdest  ; 
'Tis  not  to  be,  but  not  to  feel  himself 
Worthy  of  blame,  that  constitutes  his  guilt. 

Car,  Father,  at  last  from  doubt  deliver  me  : 
What  have  I  done  ? 

Phi  Are,  then,  thy  crimee  so  many, 

That  thou   dost  doubt   of  which  I   apeak  ?^Now 

3iie  : — 
Say,  hast  thou  not  had  commerce  with  that  soil 
Where  most  the  furnace  of  sedition  blazes  ? 
E'en  in  my  palace  ,  .  ,  didst  thou  not  perchance, 
Before  the  dawn  of  day,  clandestinely,  .  ,  - 
Receive  in  trait- rous  and  protracted  audience 
The  orator  of  the  Batavian  rebels  ? 
That  villain  who  comes  begging  for  compassion. 
If  wc  believe  his  words,  but  who,  in  heart, 
Perfidious  machinations  cherishes. 
And  projects  of  rebellion  unavenged. 

Car.  Father,  must  my  most  unimportant  actions 
Be  all  ascribed  to  guilt  ?     *Tis  true,  I  spoke 
At  length  to  the  ambassador  ;  'tis  true 
That  I,  with  him,  compassionate  the  feite 
Of  those  thy  hapless  subjects,  and  I  dare 
Avow  the  same  compassion  in.  thy  presence. 
Nor  thou  thyself  would*et  long  withhold  thy  pity, 
Provided  that,  like  me,  thou  hadst  all  heard 
Of  tho  harsh  government,  in  which,  oppressed 
Beneath  proud)  avaricious,  inexpert. 
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Weak,  cruel,  yet  unpnnisli'd  ministers, 

So  many  years  theyVe  groan'd.     For  their  misfortunes 

My  heart  with  pity  bleeds  ;  I  boldly  own  it  : 

And  say,  would'st  thou,  that  I,  the  son  of  Philip, 

Possessed  a  vulgar  or  a  cruel  heart  ? 

Yes,  too  presumptuous  was  perchance  the  hope 

That  I,  with  stating  the  unvamish'd  truth, 

Could  wake,  this  day,  thy  bosom  to  compassion. 

But  how  can  I  be  thought  to  wrong  a  father 

In  holding  him  accessible  to  pity  ? 

If  thou  on  earth  dost  wish  to  represent 

The  Ruler  of  the  skies,  what  attribute 

Like  that  of  mercy,  fixes  the  resemblance  ? — 

But,  notwithstanding,  of  my  punishment 

Thou'rt  arbiter  supreme,  if  I  appear. 

Or  am,  on  this  occasion  criminal. 

The  only  boon  I  dare  to  challenge  of  thee. 

Is  to  be  spared  the'  unworthy  natne  of  traitor. 
Phi,  ...  A  noble  pride  breathes  in  thy  ev'ry  word. 

Dl  canst  thou,  nor  should'st  thou  affect  to  do  so, 

The  lofty  motives  penetrate  or  judge, 

That  influence  thy  king.     Hence  thou  should'st  tame 

That  turbulence  undisciplined  ;  that  bold 

Impatient  wish  to  give  advice  unask*d  ; 

Thy  judgments,  as  if  fraught  with  mighty  sense. 

Officiously  to  offer.     Caution  learn, 

^f  on  the  mightiest  of  the  thrones  of  Europe 

Iliou*rt  destined  to  be  honor'd  by  the  world. 

tTiat  indiscretion  now  in  thee  may  please, 

\Vhich  then  may  cast  upon  thy  character 

A  stain  of  deep  reproach.     'Tis  time,  I  warn  thee, 

To  wear  a  new  deportment. — Thou  hast  sought 

Rty  from  me,  and  pity  thou  hast  found  ; 

But  for  thyself  :  all  are  not  worthy  of  it. 

Leave  me  to  be  sole  judge  of  my  own  measures. — 

Erewhile  in  thy  behalf,  and  not  in  vain, 

The  queen  at  length  addressed  me.     Of  my  love, 

No  less  than  of  her  own,  she  deems  thee  worthy .  .  . 

To  her,  more  than  to  me,  thou  ow'st  thy  pardon  . .  . 

To  her.     From  this  day  forward  I  expect 

That  thou  wilt  better  know  both  how  to  prize, 

And  how  deserve  my  favor. — Now  behold, 
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By  thy  solici taticinB  I  ani  won^ 

0  qneea  ;  aii<l,  urged  by  thee,  cob  sent  to  leam 

Hot  (Jiily  to  forgive,  but  loYe  my  son, 

Iga.  My  lord . .  . 

PhL  To  thee  I  owe  it,  and  to  thee 

Alone.    For  thee  have  1  repressed  my  wrath, 
And  in  the  loving  character  of  father 
Have  I  reproved  my  son.     Of  this  day's  mercy 
May'st  thou  ne'er  ^ve  me  reason  to  repent  f — 

0  Bon  !  that  thou  may'st  not  defeat  her  hope. 
Strive  to  attiich  her  more  hj  thy  deportment. 
That  he  may  he  progreaei^^e  io  amendment, 
Do  thou,  O  queen,  more  frequently  permit  him 
Thy  presence  to  enjoy  ,  .  .  speak  to  him  .  .  .  gidde  him  J 
And  listen  to  her  thou,  and  shuii  her  not.— 

1  will  that  it  be  so. 

Car.  O  how  the  name 

Of  pardon,  when  addreRS'd  to  me,  is  irksome  I 
But  if  I  must  accept  it  from  my  father, 
And,  madam,  thou  obtain  that  pardon  for  mei, 
IVIay  my  fate  grant  (my  fate  my  only  crime  !) 
That  I  may  ne'er  again  endure  such  eliame. 

PhL  Eather  should'st  thou  take  shame  to  need  a  i 
Than,  needing,  to  have  gained  it  from  thy  father. 
Let  this  for  once  suffice  :  weigh  well  my  words. — 
Do  thou,  0  queen,  withdraw  to  thy  apartments  ; 
There  shalt  thou  see  me  soon  :  I  now  must  give 
To  other  weighty  caree  a  few  brief  moments. 


Sceme  Y.^ 

PHILIP,   GOMEZ. 

Fhl  Didst  hear: 

Gom, 

I  heard. 

Phi 

Didst  see? 

Gom. 

Phu 

Stispicion,  then .  .  . 

Gom, 

Is  certainty. 

I  saw. 


0  rage  I 


'  This  scene  exhibits  in  perfet^tiow  Die  pecqliaritìea  of  Alfì^H'a  I 
1  have  i-e-writteu  it^  as  Mr.  Hoard's  tranalation  is  mora  diffuse  thi| 
oiigiimL^E.  A.  B* 
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Phi.  Is  Philip 

Still  Tmavenged  ? 

Gom,  Think .  .  . 

Phi.  I  have  thought. — Now  follow. 


ACT  IIL 

Scene  I. 

CARLOS,   ISABELLA. 

Gar.  Pardon,  0  pardon,  my  unwonted  boldness  : 
If  at  a  late  and  iinaccTistom'd  hour 
I  ask'd  through  thy  Elvira  a  brief  audience, 
1  was  impell'd  to  this  by  urgent  motives. 

ha.  What  is  thy  wish  ? .  .  .  Why  dost  thou  not  resolve 
To  leave  me  to  myself?    Why  seek  to  lessen 
That  peace  I  scarcely  have  ? .  .  .  why  came  I  here  ? 

Car.  Be  pacified.     I'll  leave  thee  instantly  ; 
Leave  thee,  and  to  my  wonted  tears  return. 
Listen  to  me.     Erewhile  thou  dared*st  entreat 
My  father  in  my  favor  :  a  great  fault 
Kdst  thou  commit  ;  I  come  to  tell  thee  of  it. 
And  grant,  kind  Heav'n,  that  I  alone  may  feel 
Its  punishment  !     He  deign'd  to  make  a  show 
Of  austere  pity,  and  pronounced  my  pardon, 
A  pledge  with  him  of  greater  persecution. 
The  spectacle  of  pity  in  another 
Maddens  the  cruel  bosom  of  a  tyrant  : 
Of  this  thy  unsuspecting  nature  dreamt  not  ; 
I  come  here  to  remind  thee  of  this  truth  : 
And  to  assure  thee  that,  of  storms  of  hatred, 
il  Philip's  nature,  pity  is  the  prelude. 
A  terror  that  my  heart  ne'er  knew  before, 
^m  that  sad  moment  seized  it.     Heav'ns  !  I  know  not  : 
In  language  new  he  spake  to  me  ;  of  love. 
Of  unaccustom'd  love,  made  vain  display. 
Ah,  never  more  to  him  pronounce  my  name  ! 

Isa.  To  me  he  first  spoke  of  thee  ;  and  almost 
Constrain'd  me  to  reply.     His  boiling  rage 
Seem'd  by  my  accents  wholly  pacified. 
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And  now,  wlieii  he  had  just  addrOBs'd  himself 
To  tiiee^  in  aocont^  of  paternal  Icy©, 
He  wept,  and  praised  thee  in  mj  presence.     Think, 
He  m  thy  father  :  can  I  e'er  believe 
That  thee,  hie  only  eon,  he  does  not  love  ? 
JiuHentment  blinds  thee  ;  then  supposes t  in  hira 
Hatred  that  cannot  in  his  heart  take  root .  .  , 
Ah,  hapless  destiny,  I  am  tho  cause 
That  thou'rt  from  him  estranged. 

Car.  0  noble  lady  ! 

Ill  dost  thon  know  ns  both,     I  hate  him  not, 
Although  I  ah  udder  at  his  presence*     True, 
I  envy  him  a  prize  of  which  he  robbed  me. 
And  which  he  merits  not.     Its  matchless  worthy 
No,  no,  he  cannot  feeh     Yet,  wert  thon  happy,    * 
My  grief  were  less  intense* 

Ifta.  Despite  thyself, 

Thou  tnm*st  to  thy  accustomed  lamentations. 
1  leave  thee,  prince.     Henceforward  be  assured 
That  I  will  weigh  with  care  each  word,  e.ach  gesture, 
Ere  I  pronotinco  thy  name  in  Philip's  presence. 
1  a! BO  fear  ,  ,  .  the  son  more  than  the  father. 

Scine  II. 

CARLOS. 

Car.  O  noble  heart  \  ill  fitted  for  snepicion, 
0,  whither  hasten'st  thou  ?  ,  .  .  But  who  approaches  ? . 


Scene  III. 

GOMEZ,  CAEL03, 

Oar.  What  will'st  tbott,  Gromez  ? 

Qom.  I  expect  the  king. 

Who,  at  this  hour,  enjoined  me  here  to  meet  him, — 
Mean  time,  0  prince,  admit  me  to  a  share 
Of  the  juet  transport  which  must  overwhelm  thee, 
At  the  recovered  favor  of  thy  father. 
As  far  as  I  have  credit  in  his  presence, 
I  do  assure  thee  I  have  always  spoken 
In  thy  behalf  ;  Tm  ready  even  more  .  .  . 
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Scene  IV. 

GOMEZ. 

Gom. .  .  .  Intolerably  proud  ;  .  .  .  but,  more  incautious. 
Scene  V. 

PHILIP,  LEONAEDO,  PEREZ,  «OMEZ,  COUNCILLORS,  AND  GUARDS. 

Phi.  Guards  !  see  that  no  one  dare  to  enter  here. — 
I  summon  you,  my  faithful  few  adherents. 
To  an  unusual  meeting  .  .  .  Listen  to  me. 
But,  ere  I  speak,  what  horror  overwhelms  me  ! 
What  icy  coldness  shoots  through  all  my  veins  ! 
The  tears  stand  in  my  eyes.     My  tremulous  voice, 
As  if  it  fear'd  to  be  the  instrument 
Of  my  heart's  heaviness,  in  broken  accents 
Falters  .  .  .  Should  I,  then,  speak?    Yes,  duty  bids  me  ; 

Not  I,  my  country  wills  it. — Who  would  think  it  ? 

Among  you  here  convened  I  seat  myself 

The'  accuser,  not  the  judge  :  that  cannot  be  : 

And  "^ere  not  I  of  such  a  criminal 

The'  accuser,  who  would  hazard  the  attempt  ? — 

Ah,  me  !  e'en  now  I  see  you  take  alarm  ; 

AH  shudder  .  .  .  What  will,  then,  your  feelings  be 

When  I'm  constrain'd  to  speak  the  name  of  Carlos  ? 
Leon,  Thy  only  son  ? 

Per,  Of  what  can  he  be  guilty  ? .  .  . 

Ht.  By  an  ungrateful  son  my  peace  is  ruin'd  ; 

That  peace,  which  each  of  you,  more  blest  than  I, 

Feels  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

Ill  vain  have  I  adopted  tow'rds  my  son 

Kgor,  with  mildness  temper'd  ;  vainly  tried 

%  warm  reproof  to  spur  him  on  to  virtue  : 

To  prayers  and  to  example  deaf  alike, 

And  still  more  deaf  to  menaces,  he  adds 

^iie  trespass  to  another  ;  and  to  these 

hnpious  presumption.     So  that,  at  their  height, 

This  day  has  fill'd  the  measure  of  his  crimes. 

Yes,  though  I  gave  to  him  this  day  new  proofs 

^Hndiscreet  affection,  he  selects 

This  very  day  to  give  his  father's  heart 

The  last  proofs  of  unheard-of  wickedness. — 
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8caroG  had  the  glowing  orb  that  rules  the  day» 

The  shining  witness  of  my  daily  actions. 

Retired  to  cheer  my  tran  sail  antic  realms, 

Than  with  the  shades  of  night,  to  traitors  friendly, 

A  project  horrible  and  black  arose 

Within  the  heart  of  Carlos.     Silently, 

Vengeance  to  take  for  hia  forgiven  crimes, 

He  steals  with  mnrd*roiis  footsteps  to  ray  chamber. 

His  right  band  with  a  parricidal  sword 

He  dared  to  ann  :  approached  me  nnawares  ; 

The  weapon  lifts  ;  and  is  ahont  to  plnnge  it 

Into  my  nndefended  side ,  .  .  when,  lo  I 

All  nnexjiectcdly,  a  voice  exclaims  : 

**  Philip,  he  on  thy  gnard  !"     It  was  Eodrigo, 

Who  came  to  me.     At  the  same  time  I  feel 

Tlie  stroke,  as  of  a  lightly  grazing  sword 

Defeated  of  it«  aim.     My  eager  eyes 

Glance  throngb  the  ohscnre  distance.     At  my  feet 

A  naked  sword  I  see  ;  and  in  swift  flight 

Remote,  amid  the  night's  nnoertain  shadows, 

Behold  my  son,    I  now  have  told  you  all. 

If  there  be  those  among  my  friends  convened, 

"Who  can  accuse  him  of  another  fault  j 

If  there  be  those  who  can  of  this  fault  clear  him, 

Speak  without  hesitation  :  and  may  Heaven 

Inspire  his  words  !     This  is  a  fcarfnl  matter  ; 

My  councillors,  deliberately  weigh  it. 

A  solemn  judgment  ye  are  now  convened 

To  pass  upon  my  eon ,  .  *  and  on  myself. 

Gom, ,  .  .  What  doet  thou  ask,  0  king?    Can  we  betray 
Philip,  betray  ourselves  ?  But  can  we  plunge 
The  murderous  weapon  in  a  father's  heart  ? 
Put  not  our  truth  to  so  severe  a  test, 

Leon,  The  day  may  come,  0  king,  when  thou  thyself 
May'st  bitterly  repent  to  know  the  truth  ; 
When  thou  may's t  make  ns  also,  who  thus  dare 
To  speak  it  in  thy  ears,  repent  our  rashness. 

Per.  The  truth  can  never  injure.     From  our  lips 
It  is  demanded  of  iis.     Speak  we,  then. 

Pili,  The  king,  and  not  the  father,  listens  to  you. 

Gom,  I  then  will  apeak  the  first  ;  the  first  will  brave 
The  anger  of  a  father  ;  for  thou  art 
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A  father  still  ;  and  in  that  countenance 
Purposely  stem,  less  menacing  than  troubled, 
'Tis  plain  that  if  the  king  accuses  Carlos, 
The  father  spares  the  son,  and  his  misdeeds 
Thou  wilt  not,  p'rhaps  canst  not,  enumerate.-^ 
It  seem'd  a  light  delinquency  to  Carlos 
To  make  a  compact  with  thy  rebel  subjects  ; 
Here  is  a  paper  found  upon  his  person. 
In  which  at  once  he  covenants  our  ruin. 
And  his  own  infamy.     He  dares  to  treat 
With  France,  yes,  with  detested  France  to  treat. 
Here  ye  will  read  an  infamous  surrender 
Of  Catalonia  and  Navarre  proposed. 
And  other  fertile  provinces,  attached 
By  otir  forefathers'  valor  to  the  throne 
Of  Spain,  and  there  by  our  own  sweat  and  blood 
Firmly  retained.     A  portion  so  important 
Of  such  a  mighty  realm,  a  prey  to  France 
Is  offer'd,  as  the  execrable  price 
Of  execrable  aid,  lent  to  the  son 
Against  the  father  ;  what  remains  of  Spain 
Will  be  oppress*d,  with  foul  impunity. 
By  that  deceitful  offspring  of  a  father. 
Whose  sense,  whose  strength,  are  competent  to  wield 
The  sceptre  of  the  universal  world. 
Behqld  what  destiny  awaits  us. — Ah  ! 
Thy  life  is  indispensable,  0  king, 
To  us,  thy  sacred  life  !  But  equally 
The  far-famed  glory  of  the  Spanish  empire 
To  us  is  indispensable  and  sacred. 
'Tis  guilt  in  all  its  worst  atrocity 
To  plan  the  murder  of  a  king  and  father  ; 
But  in  one  moment  to  betray  one's  honor, 
One's  country  to  betray  (I  am  compell'd 
Thus  by  a  dire  necessity  to  speak,) 
Prhaps  is  no  less  a  crime.     Thou  might'st  excuse 
The  first,  which  most  concerns  thyself.     The  other  . .  . 
That  also  thou  might'st  be  inclined  to  pardon  : — 
But  when  they  both  in  foul  array  are  join'd. 
With  such  a  list  of  trait'rous  trespasses, 
What  other  doom  can  I  pronounce  than  death  ? 
Per.  Death  !  Is  it  death  thou  sayest  ? 
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PM.  O  great  Heay'iiB  1 . 

Leoih  Who  woTild  believe  that  I'm  coinpeird  to  add 
To  tlie  detested  names  of  parricide^ 
Traitor  and  rebel,  one  moro  foul  than  theie  ? 
Yet  there  remain  b  another  epithet 
Of  Bnch  atroci t J,  that  mortal  toii^ie 
Dare  sc^ircely  give  it  utterance- 

PkL  ltia?._ 

Lean.  Blasphemer  of  the  majesty  of  Heaven.^ — 
O  God  omnipotent  J  deign  to  inspire 
The  words  of  me.  Thy  vile,  yet  faithful  servant  ! 
The  day  is  come,  the  moment  is  arrived, 
When  Thou,  with  one  retril>nt<)ry  flash 
Of  Thy  tremendous  and  avenging  looks, 
Shalt  cast  to  earth  him,  who,  in  pride  of  heart, 
Hath  long  presumed  Thy  tcrrora  to  defy. 
Then  makes t  me  to  be  an  instrument 
Of  Thy  offended  majesty  j  and  givest 
My  swelling  breast  a  superhuman  boldneas  ; 
A  boldness  worthy  of  the  cause, — ^0  hear, 
Tho^  monarch  of  the  earth,  by  my  lips  hear. 
What,  in  His  terrors,  the  offended  King 
Of  Heaven  inspires.     The  prince,  whom  I  account 
So  impious,  that  1  dare  not  of  my  king 
Call  him  the  eon  ;  the  prince  unceasingly. 
With  lips  impure,  pronounces  blasphemies. 
No  lesa  injnrious  to  high  HeuY*n  itself 
Than  to  its  hallow' d  ministers.     The  cry, 
The  eiy  profane  (loth  reiich  the  hotise  of  God  : 
He  mocks  the  worship  of  hia  ancestors. 
And  patronizes  the  new  heresy  : 
And  we  should  see,  were  he  upon  the  throne. 
The  sacred  altars  levelVd  with  the  ground, 
And  each  mysterious  symbol  of  our  worship 
Trodden  to  dust  with  Bacrilegious  feet. 
And  we  should  see  ,  .  ,     But  if  until  that  time 
The  flaming  sword  of  God  delayed  it»  office, 
A  sight  like  this  should  never  blast  my  eyes  ; 
They  who  preferx'd  not  death  to  such  a  sight 
Alone  should  witness  it,     I  would  not  see 
The  sacred  veil  profanely  torn  away 
AiTiich  from  the  vulgar  gaze  doth  hide  the  truth 
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In  which  they^  understanding  not,  believe  : 

Kor  the  deatruction  see  which  he  hath  sworn, 

Of  that  augiist  tribunal^  which,  on  earth, 

Prefienta  an  image  of  snpemal  jiaetioe, 

And  makes  that  justice  less  inflexible  : 

Of  that  tribunal,  which  proaerves  entire, 

And  pure  our  faith,  in  spite  of  ali  our  fiics. 

May  Heaven  confound  the  iinpiouB  wish  I  May  hell 

In  vain  conspire  to  aid  it  ! — Lift  thine  eyes, 

Thou  earthly  monarch,  to  the  King  of  lloaven. 

To  B  im  thou  ow'et  thy  Ufe,  thy  pow'r,  thy  honor. 

He  can  take  all  away  :  if  He^e  offended, 

Thy  Hon  the  culprit  is.    Look  on  him,  aee 

The  fatal  sentence  legibly  inscribed  : 

Without  delay  fulfil  it ...  On  his  head. 

Let  Heav'n,  which  he  has  outraged,  hurl  its  vengeance. 

Per.  'Tis  difficult  to  find  opinions  frank 
Within  the  bosoms  of  a  servile  throng  ; 
Kor  IE  it  seldom  that  the  sentiments 
Most  freely  uttered  are  themselves  constrained  ; 
And  baseness  in  its  mnltifarioiia  changes 
Can  clothe  itself  in  feigned  audacity.— 
Listen  to  me,  0  king,  and  thou  shaft  hear 
Free  thoiights  expressed  with  freedom.     Listen  to  me. 
And  thou  shalt  see  another  sort  of  boldness. — 
The  scroll  is  forged.     Tho'  accusers  disagrtse. 
And  contradict  each  other.     If  the  prince 
With  parricidal  hand  approached  his  father. 
What  from  the  foolish  compact  could  he  hope 
With  the  Batavian  rebels  ?    To  what  pni-pose 
The  succor  of  the  French  ?     Why  share  with  them 
His  heritage  ?     Divide,  without  a  motive, 
Eealnis  over  which  he  held  a  rightful  sway? — 
But  if  by  means  so  impious  and  so  strange 
He  wished  to  lighten  his  own  destiny, 
Why  so  incautiously  attempt  the  deed  ? 
Or  why  contrive  such  guilt,  and  in  the  midst 
Desist?     Overcome  by  what? — If  such  a  crime. 
By  such  a  mea^na  attempted  he,  I  deem  him 
hather  a  madman  than  a  murderer. 
He  knows  that  always  iu  defence  of  kings 
(E'en  though  they  bate  them)  emulously  watch 
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Those  wlio  derive  from  them  wealth»  splendor,  rstnk. 
Thou  saw*at  thy  son  in  flight.     I  shrewdly  guess 
Thon  aaw^st  him  with  the  ojee  of  other  men. 
Let  him  come  hero,  and  speak  ia  his  own  cause. 
In  the  mean  tirae,  that  he  haft  not  aasail'd 
Thj  life  I  swear,  yea,  by  my  head,  I  swear  it  ; 
Or,  if  that  oath  suffice  not,  by  my  honor  : 
That  honor  o*er  wliich  kings  have  no  control. 
What  tìhall  I  say  of  the  impiety. 
In  which,  with  tones  of  holy  indignation, 
A  lying  piety  hath  darsd  impeach  him  ?  .  .  . 
What  boots  it  that  I  say  that  those  there  a^, 
Beneath  a  Teil  of  well-aasumed  devotion, 
Who  hide  the  basest  moti  ves  ;  who  confound 
Their  interests  with  the  interests  of  great  Heaven, 
And  artfully,  with  their  feign 'd  zeal,  contrive 
To  be  the  ministers  of  blood  and  outrage  ? 
Who  knows  it  not  ? — And  further  I  affii-m, 
The  prince  hath  always  proved  that  he  poseees'd 
A  he^irt  humane,  a  lofty  sense  of  honor, 
A  Boul  m  beauteous  as  the  form  it  dwellg  in  : 
His  father's  fondest  hopes  he  realieed, 
E*en  from  his  earliest  years  :  Thou  saidst  'tivas  so. 
And  all  believed  thy  words.     I  think  so  still  ; 
'Tis  not  in  nature  that  a  mind  should  pass. 
Distinguished  for  its  virtue,  to  the  height, 
At  once,  of  guilt.     That  he  has  always  suffered 
His  wi'ongs,  HO  many,  and  so  oft  repeated. 
With  silence,  weeping,  and  profound  submission, 
I  can  bear  witness. — It  is  true,  though  strange. 
That  tears  are  construed  sometimes  into  guilt  ; 
And  there  are  hearts  of  such  a  wrathful  mould, 
That  grief  their  anger  wakes,  instead  of  pity  ,  ,  . 
All,  thouVt  a  father  ;  harden  not  thy  heart  ; 
Weep  with  thy  weeping  uon  ;  he  is  not  guilty  ; 
But  of  the  ^vretched,  wretchedest  of  men.^ 
Yet,  if  he  were  a  thousand  times  more  guilty 
Than  they  cry  out,  a  father  never  can, 
And  never  should,  condemn  his  son  to  death. 
Fhl  .  .  .  Pity,  at  last,  I  find  in  one  of  you. 
And  pity  will  obey,     I  am  a  father, 
And  to  the  feelings  of  a  father  yield. 
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Myself,  my  kingdom,  all  that  I  possess, 
I  do  abandon  to  the'  arbitrament 
Inscrutable  of  Heav*n.     Yes,  Carlos  maybe 
Is  but  the  minister  of  heav'nly  wrath. 
Perish  my  kingdom,  perish  Philip  rather, 
But  let  my  son  be  safe.     I  pardon  him. 

Gom.    Thou  mak'st    thyself,   then,   greater  than    the 
laws? 
Why  summon  us  ?    Thou  may'st  without  our  aid 
Evade  the  laws.     Absolve,  absolve,  thou  mayest  : 
But  if  one  day  thou  find  thy  pity  fatal  .  .  . 

Per.  Pity  like  this,  indeed,  will  fatal  prove  : 
'Tis  too  unusual  to  portend  a  blessing .  .  . 
But  I  protest,  whate'er  the  issue  be. 
That  this  debate,  to  which  I've  rashly  ventured, 
Is  not  a  council  :  life  I  value  not  ; 
My  fame  I  still  hold  dear.     The  world  shall  know 
That  I've  not  bathed  my  hands  in  guiltless  blood. 
Let  those  who  will  remain. — To  Heav'n  alone 
My  silent  prayers  I  raise  :  the  truth  to  Heaven 
Is  manifest .  .  .  Why  do  I  say  to  Heaven  ?  .  . . 
If  1  look  round  me,  am  I  not  convinced 
That  all  whom  I  survey  the  whole  truth  know  ? 
That  all  conceal  it  ?     That  to  hear  it,  speak  it. 
Hath  here  long  been  a  capital  oflFence  ? 
Hi.  To  whom  speak'st  thou  ? 

Per.  Of  Carlos  to  his  father  .  .  . 

PM,  And  to  thy  king. 

Leon.  Thou  art  the  sire  of  Carlos  : 

And  who  in  thee  the  conflict  does  not  trace 
Of  a  despairing  father  ?    Becollect 
That  thou  art  father  also  of  thy  subjects. 
And  that  as  much  as  he  despises  it. 
They  prize  the  name  of  son.     The  prince  is  one  ; 
They,  an  innumerable  multitude. 
That  one  protect,  the  rest  are  all  in  danger. 
He's  criminal,  the  rest  all  innocent  ; 
Dost  stand  in  doubt  'twixt  saving  one,  or  all  ? 
Phi.  0  do  not  thus,  by  oft-repeated  thrusts, 
Plunge  in  my  heart  the  dagger  :  pause  awhile  : 
I  have  not  strength  to  listen  to  you  more. 
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Let  a  new  coniicil  fortliwitli  be  aaeembled 

Out  of  my  sight.     There  let  the  priesta  aseist^ 

In  whom  all  worldly  impuleee  are  dead. 

By  their  means  truth  may  he  made  mamfest  : 

'Tis  truth  alone  we  need. — Meet,  and  pass  sentence. 

My  presence  might  too  much  restrain  the  right  ;  .  . 

Or  hring  to  too  severe  a  test  m j  virtue. 

BCK'^K  VI. 
PHILIP. 

PhL  ...  0  !  ♦  .  .  what    may    be    the    number  of    th^ 
traitors  ? 
Can  Perez  be  so  bold?    Can  he  have  read 
My  secret  heaii;  ?..  *  Ah,  no  !  ,  .  ,  but  yet  what  boldness  l| 
What  boiling  pride  !     And  can  a  soul  so  forniM 
Spring  where  I  reign  ? — and  where  I  reign,  exist  ? 


ACT  IV. 

Scelte  X. 

CAELOS. 

Car.  Shadows  of  night,  far  more  than  beams  of  ilay^ 
Suiting  the  horrors  of  this  guilty  palace, 
With  mournful  joy  I  witness  your  retuni  I 
'Tis  not  that  from  your  influence  my  grief 
Findtj  in  ter  mission  i  but  that,  for  a  time, 
I  lose  the  sight  of  faces  that  appal  me, — 
Here  did  Elvira  pledge  herself  to  meet  me 
In  Isabella's  name  :  what  would  she  tell  me  ?  .  ,  , 
Profound  the  silence  I  .  .  .  'mid  their  gnawing  cares. 
Spite  of  remorse,  and  spite  of  dark  auspici  on» 
Boes  placid  slumber  from  on  high  descend 
To  fieal  the  eyes  of  tyrants  and  of  traitors  ? 
That  sleep  which  flies  from  innocence  oppressed  ? 
But  sleepless  nights  to  me  are  not  unwelcome  : 
I  hold  communion  with  the  dear  impression 
Of  all  that^s  fair  and  virtuous.     'Tie  my  solace 
Here  to  return  where  last  I  parted  firom  her. 
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And  heard  expreestone,  tliat  in  one  Bwift  moment 

Oave  me  both  life  and  death.     Ah,  far  le^s  wretched > 

But  far  moi'e  criminal,  than  heretofore, 

I  deem  myself  since  that  eveotful  meeting  ,  .  . 

Whence  does  this  visionary  horror  rise  ? 

In  it  the  pain  that  wringw  a  gTiUty  conecieuce  ?  .  ,  . 

Yet  wherefore  ?     How  have  1  been  criminal  ? 

1  was  not  silent,  tme  :  but  who  that  felt 

Such  throes  of  passion  ever  conld  conceal  them  ?— 

I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear,  approaching  footsteps, 

Elvii-a  comes  .  .  .  ah,  no  f  what  deafening  clamor  I  .  .  . 

Who  ie't  approachee  ?     What  a  flash  of  torches  I 

Arm' d  men  draw  nigh  !     Yo  traitors,  come  .  .  , 

Scese  n. 
Soldiers,  mtk  Arms  and  Torches,  ' 

PHILII»,  CARLOS. 

, Car,  0  Heav'ijtì  ! 

My  father,  with  so  many  arm'd  attendants  ? 

Pili.  At  night,  alone,  arm'd,  and  in  these  apartments. 
What  art  thou  doing  Y  what  dost  meditate  ? 
Whither  art  going  /     Speak. 

Oar.  .  .  ,  What  shall  I  aay  ?  .  .  . 

The  arms  I  graep'd  at  the  snpptieetl  appnwich 
Of  bloody  ruffians»  in  my  father^e  prestmce 
Fail  from  my  hands.    Dost  thou  cundnct  them  ?  ,  .  .  Thou, 
My  father  ?— At  thy  will  dispose  of  me. 
But  teU  me  :  was  it  needful  to  use  pretexts  ? 
And  such  as  these  Ì  .  .  .  Ah,  father  I  pretexts  are 
Unworthy  of  a  king  ;^apologiea 
.Prom  my  lips  now  were  only  more  unworthy. 

FhL  umt  add  prBsumption  to  thy  other  crimes? 
Display  it,  then,  for  evermore  it  is 
The  sure  attendant  of  consummate  guilt  ; 
Thou  throw' f^t  a  cloak  of  ill-aasumed  respect 
Over  thy  faithlesa  and  ambitious  nature  ; 
Thou  dost  not  seek  to  palliate  thy  offences  : 
To  give  full  vent  to  thy  atrocious  rage 
Would  better  suit  thy  purpose.     Ponr  it  out, 
The  deadly  poison  that  thy  heart  contains  ; 
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With  a  iimgnanimous  audacity 
<.*oiLfesa  at  once  each  mackination  dire^ 
Worthy  of  one  in  treason  bo  aocomplish'd  I 

Car.  What  have  I  to  confess  ?    My  father,  spara  mo 
These  iiscleBa  ontragea.     Choose  at  thy  will 
What  torture  suits  thee  best  :  if  thee  it  please, 
Imitation  not  its  jnstico. 
f     P^.  By  what  meanB, 

At  snch  an  imripe  age,  hast  thou  attained 
To  this  perfection  of  atrocity  ? 
How  bast  thou  so  consummately  acquired 
The  art  of  wickedness,  that,  "by  thy  king 
(Jaught  in  this  monstrous  crime,  thou  wearst  the  mien 
Of  innocence? 

Car.  Wliere  did  I  l^,m  it,  father  ? 

Bom  in  thy  palace  ,  .  . 

Phi.  Villain^  thon  wert  horn  there 

To  my  disgrace  and  shame  .  .  . 

Gar.  Why  then  delay 

That  shame  to  wipe  away  ?  make  thyself  happy 
HL^        By  shedding  now  the  lifo-blood  of  thy  son. 
Phi.  My  i^on  art  thou  ? 

Car.  Bnt  what  have  I  then  doneV 

Phi.  Ask'at  thou  that  question  ?  ask'st  thou  it  of  me  ?  ] 
Boos  no  compunction  agonize  thy  heart  ?  .  ,  . 
Ah,  no  !     Thou  long,  long  since  of  such  a  weakness 
Hast  got  clear  riddance  ;  'tie  a  pang  thou  know'st  not  ; 
Except  it  be  because  in  thought  alone, 
^And  not  in  act,  thou  art  a  parricide. 

Jjàr.  A  parricide  !  a  parricide  !     What  hear  I  ? 
Thyself  doet  not  believe  it.^What  suspicion, 
What  probability,  what  proof,  bast  thou?  ,  .  , 

Phi  Proof,  probability,  and  certainty, 
Thy  contumelious  aspect  yieltìs  them  all. 

Car.  — O  father,  father,  do  not  drive  me  on 
Those  holiest  of  all  bounds  to  violate. 
Which  Heav'n,  and  nature,  and  the  laws  have  placed 
Between  a  king  and  subject^  son  and  father. 
Phi.  Thy  sacrilegious  character  long  since 
Ilaa  passed  those  bounds.     What  do  I  say?  those  bound 
Weri.^  never  binding  on  thy  froward  nature* 
Vm  not,  for  ill  they  suit  thee,  any  longer 
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The  pompons  plirases  of  a  high-soul'd  virtue. 
At  once  confess  to  me  thy  many  plots 
Projected  and  accomplish'd  .  .  .  Speak,  what  fear*st  thou  ? 
That  I  less  noble  am,  than  thou  art  vile  ? 
K  thou  wilt  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  hope  ; 
J  Jf  fhfSn  dissemblest,  or  art  silent,  fear. 

Car,  I  speak  the  truth  ;  'tis  thou  compell'st  me  to  it. — 
I  know  myself  too  well,  to  have  to  fear  ; 
And  thee  too  well  I  know,  to  ever  hope. 
A  luckless  gift,  take  thou  my  life,  for  thine 
It  is  to  take  ;  my  honor  is  my  own, 
J  Thou  gav'st  it  not,  nor  canst  thou  take  it  from  me. 
^  Guilty  I  should  be,  could  I  stoop  to  own 
A  guilt  to  which  my  nature  is  a  stranger.  — 
Thou  here  shalt  see  me  breathe  my  last  ;  a  death 
Lingering,  opprobrious,  full  of  agonies. 
Do  thou  prepare  :  death,  in  its  direst  shape. 
Cannot  d^rade  me,  cannot  make  me  tremble. 
Thee,  thee  alone,  I  pity,  not  myself. 

~    If  hi.  Presumptuous  youth  !  and  dar'st  thou  to  thy  king 
Thus  give  account  of  thy  misdeeds  ? 

Car.  Account  ? — 

Thou  hatest  me,  behold  my  sole  misdeed  : 
Thirstest  to  have  my  blood,  behold  my  crime  : 
Thou*rt  absolute,  this  constitutes  thy  right. 
PM.  Ho,  guards  I  arrest  him  straightway  ! 
Car.  '  The  reply 

Is  this  of  tyrant  kings.     Behold,  my  arm, 
I  yield  it  to  the  fetters  :  here's  my  breast, 
I  bare  it  to  thy  sword.     Dost  hesitate  ? 
Hast  only  leam'd  to-day  to  play  the  tyrant  ? 
Day  after  day  thy  reign  is  registered 
In^aracters  indelible  of  blood  ... 
Fhi.  Guards,  drag  him  from  my  presence;  and  confine 
him 
.  1  Q  yon  adjacent  tower's  profoundest  dungeon. 
}s  Jeath  to  the  slave  that  listens  to  his  pleadings. 
,  "  Car.  Thou  need'st  not  fear  ;  thy  minions  emulate 
[n  cruelty  their  king. 

Phi.  .  Drag  him  by  force 

'  Erom  out  my  sight  ;  yes,  drag  him  by  main  force  .  .  • 
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Scene  III. 

ISABELLA,  PHILIP. 

Iga,  0  Heav'ns  I  what  do  I  see  ?  ,  .  • 

PhL  Wliat    ails    the 

madam  ? 

Im.  ThroTighofit  the  palaoe  mournful  criee  resound 

Phi.  Perchance,  thou  heard'st  a  paiuful  eouud  ,  .  , 

Isa,  Alas 

Did  not  I  see  the  prince  dragg'd  from  thy  presence  ? 

Phi.  Thiae  eyes  deceived  thee  not^  'twas  he, 

Iga,  Thy  ion? 

Phù  Does  my  wife  tremble  and  wax  pale  to  see  it  ?  , 

Isa.  I  tremble  ? 

Phi,  And  *tÌB  not  without  a  cause. — 

Thy  treinbling  ...  is  ...  to  me  ...  no  light  assurance 
Of  thy  true  love  .  .  .  Thou  trembles t  for  .  .  .  tby  husband 
But  xeassure  thy  heart  ;  the  perirà  vanish^, 

Isa,  Peril  ?  .  .  .  and  how  ? 

Phi,  Peril  most  immineiit  : 

But  now  my  life  is  in  aecurity  .  ,  . 

Isa.  Thy  Ufo?.  .  . 

PhL  To  thee  so  dear,  and  so  ^sential. 

Is  safe. 

Isa,     The  traitor?.  .  . 

Phi,  Shall  have  punishment 

Due  to  his  treason.     To  a  foolish  pity 
Think  not  that  I  again  shall  yield  my  heart. 
That  time  is  past  ■  and  now  I  bear  alone 
The  terrible  and  wanaing  voice  of  justice. 

Isa.  "What  is, the  plot? 

Phi,  0  Heav'na  \  p'rhaps  I  alone 

Was  not  its  object.    He  who  thirsts  to  ahed 
The  life-blood  of  a  father  (if  he  hate 
His  father^ s  wife,  as  much  as  he  hates  him). 
Would  little  scruple  his  Btep-mother*8  blood 
Also  to  shed  . .  . 

Isa.  My  blood  ?  .  .  .  What  dost  thon  mean  ? 

Alas  I  ,  .  .  The  prince  .  .  . 

Phi>  Ungrateful  that  he  is. 

Forgets  no  less  thy  benefits  than  mine* — 
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But  be  thjself  again  ;  liye  bapjiily  ;  .  ,  - 
And  leave  to  me  alone  the  weighty  trust 
Of  making  both  thy  peace  and  mine  secure. 

Scene  IV. 

ISABELLA. 

Im,  What  accenta  f . . .  what  an  aspect  f  . .  ♦  I  am  palsied, 
And  scarce  can  tell  or  where  or  what  I  am. 
What  did  he  say  ?  what  did  he  not  say  ?  ah  I 
Has  he  my  love  detected  ?  ,  .  ,  no,  no  ;  that 
Yet  in  the  inmost  chambera  of  my  breast 
In  safety  lies  .  .  .  Yét,  what  a  piercing  look, 
Flashing  with  indignation ^  fix VI  he  on  me  Ì  .  .  , 
Alas  t  .  ,  .  he  afterwards  did  speak  to  ra© 
Of  step-mother  .  ,  ,  what  said  he  of  ray  peace  ?  .  ,  » 
What  said  I  in  reply  ?    Named  T  the  prince  ? 
0  what  cold  horror  shoots  through  aD  my  veins  ! 
Where  is  he  gone  ?  »  .  .  and  what  does  he  project  ? 
Meanwhile  what  should  I  do? — 1  now  will  try 
To  follow  him  : .  . ,  but  foot  and  strength  both  fiO  me . .  - 

ScEKfi  V, 

GOMEZ,  ISABEiLA. 

Gom,  Pardon  ray  too  great  holdnese  ;  but  I  aonghtj 
And  here  expeoted  to  have  found,  the  king, 

Jja*  .  .  ,  He  quitted  me  this  instant. 

Gom.  Vm  compelled 

To  seek  him,  then,  elsewhere*     Undoubtedly 
He  feeha  impatient  the  event  to  know  ,  .  . 

I»a-  Event  ?  , , ,  a  moment  stay  :  say  what  thon  mean- 
est ,  .  . 

Gom.  If  thon  haet  spoken  to  him,  he  has  told  thee 
Hia  doubtful  expectation  of  the  sentence 
About  to  be  pronounced  *  ,  , 

j^,  No  :  but  to  me, 

\  He,  in  obscure  and  most  ambiguous  terms, 
Of  treason  spoke  ... 

Gum.  Did  ho  not  tell  thefì,  then, 

The  traitor's  name  ? 
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Thou  know'st  it  alL 


/sa.  The  prmo6 

Gom. 
I  from  the  council  come  ,  ,  , 

Isa.  "What  council  ?  whence  ? 

Alaa  !  what  tidings  doet  thoii  bring  to  him  ? 

Gom.  The  mighty  matter  was  discussed  at  length. 
And  with  one  voice  at  length  it  was  concluded  .  .  . 

Im.  What?    Speak! 

Gom.  'Tis  written  in  this  scroll — the  sentence 

The  royal  signature  alone  is  wanting. 

Im.  The  tenor  of  it,  then  ?  ,  .  . 

Gom.  la  death. 

Im.  Assasjiins  I 

Death  ?  and  of  what  offencie  is  he  convicted  ? 

G^m.  Did,  then,  the  king  conceal  it  from  thee  ? 

Im.  Yes 

He  spoke  it  not. 

Gom.  The  crime  is  parricide, 

Isa.  Carlos  !     0  Heav'ns  I  ,  .  * 

Gom,  The  father  is  the'  accuser. 

ha.  The  father? . .  .  and  what  proofs  can  he  adduce? 
False  proofed— Ah,  surely,  there  are  other  reasony 
From  me  conceaVd,     Tell  me  his  real  trespass. 

Gom.  His  real  trespass  ?— If  thou  dost  not  know  it» 
Can  I  reveal  it  to  thee?  .  .  ,  Such  incaution 
Might  cost  my  life» 

Im.  Alaa  Ì  what  dost  thou  say  ? 

Art  apprehensive  that  I  shall  betray  thee  ? 

Gom,  Further  disclosure  would  betiay  the  king, 
But  whence  arises  such  an  anxious  wish 
In  thee  to  know  the  truth  ? 

Im.  I  ?  ,  ,  .  I  am  urged 

By  curiosity  alone. 

G&m.  But  tell  me, 

What  interest  canst  thou  have  in  this  transaction  ?— 
In  greatest  danger  is  the  prince,  and  maybe 
Will  fall  a  victim  to  it.     But  to  him 
What  tie,  save  that  of  father's  wife,  can  bind  thee?  . 
Thou  would'st  not  be  aÈfected  by  his  death. 
Eather  to  children  who  from  thee  may  spring, 
It  clears  the  passage  to  the  throne.    Believe  me  : 
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In  part,  at  least,  of  Carlos's  transgressions, 
The  first,  and  real  origin,  is  love  ... 
Isa.  Whatsay'st? 

Gom.  That  love,  with  which  the  king  beholds  thee. 

Yes,  it  would  please  him  far  more  to  behold 
A  son  of  thine  inheriting  his  throne. 
Than  e'er  to  see  in  Carlos  his  successor. 

Isa,  I  breathe  again. — What  base  regards  in  me 
Presum'st  thou  to  imagine  ? 

GW.  I  presume 

The  feelings  of  my  monarch  to  express  ; 
They  are  not,  no,  such  are  not  mine  ;  but  I  .  .  . 

Isa,  'Tis  true,  then,  that  which  I  cotdd  ne'er  suspect  ; 
The  father  ...  yes,  the  father  hates  his  son  .  .  . 

Gom.  O  madam,  how  much  do  I  pity  thee, 
If  thou  hast,  hitherto,  so  little  known 
The  king  ! 

Isa.  But,  ah  !  in  whom,  then,  may  I  trust  ? 

Thou  p'rhaps  .  .  . 

Gom.  Since  pity  I  behold  in  thee. 

That  darksome  silence  which  oppresses  me 
For  once  I  lay  aside.     'Tis  too,  too  true. 
The  prince  is  guilty  of  no  other  crime 
But  that  of  being  son  of  such  a  father. 
Isa.  Thou  mak'st  me  shudder. 

Gom.  I  am  stricken,  madam. 

With  no  less  horror  than  thyself.     Dost  know 
Whence  this  unnatural  hate  derives  its  source  ? 
From  envy  :  Philip's  simidated  virtue 
Cannot  endure  the  painful  spectacle 
Of  undissembled  virtue  in  a  son. 
Too  great  a  contrast  to  himself  he  sees  him  ; 
And,  impious  in  his  envy,  he  prefers 
I  To  that  superiority  his  death. 
\     Isa.  O  cruel  father  !  but,  why  doth  the  council. 
More  wicked  than  the  king  himself,  condemn 
A  guiltless  man  to  death  ? 

Gom.  To  such  a  king 

What  council  could  oppose  itself?    The'  accuser 
Sits  on  the  throne  :  the  accusation's  false  ; 
Each  knows  this  ;  but  each,  trembling  for  himself. 


Silent  m  mercy *s  cause,  affirms  its  truth  ; 
On  UB  the  blot  of  guilty  jiadgment  falls  ; 
Vile  instnimetite  of  cruelty  in  power  ; 
We  shudder,  but  iu  vaiu  :  whoever  opposed  him 
Would  quickly  fall  a  victim  to  his  vengeance, 

Im*  Can  that  be  truth  which  now  I  hear  ?.*.atruok  dumb 
Am  I  with  blank  astonishment .  .  ,  No  hope 
Doth  there  remain  ?     Must  he  unjustly  perish  ? 

Gom.  The  monarch  in  profound  dissiraulation 
More  than  in  aught  is  akili'd.     He  will  affect 
To  hesitate  at  first  ;  a  vain  display 
Of  pity  and  of  grief  will  doubtlesa  make, 
P'rhaps  for  a  time  procrastinate  decision. 
Fool  will  he  be,  that,  in  that  well -feigned  struggle. 
Believes  that  real  grief  or  pity  enters  ; 
That  in  that  he^rt,  because  it  may  delay. 
Profound  resentment  swerves  from  its  fix'd  purpose, 

I»a.  Ah  !  if  thou  hast  not  equally  with  him 
Thy  soul  by  crimes  made  hard,  do  thou,  I  pray. 
Ah,  do  thou,  Gomez,  be  compassionate  *  ,  , 

ftwi.  What  can  I  do? 

Im,  Perchance  ,  ,  . 

Gom.  With  fruitless  tears, 

But  carefully  conceal'd,  I  may  embalm 
The  mem'ry  of  that  murdered  guiltless  one  i 
But  more  I  cannot  do, 

Isa.  Of  such  dire  guilt, 

Who  ever  saw,  who  ever  heard,  a  deed  ? 

Gom,  If  it  were  possible  to  save  the  prince. 
Prompt  would  I  be  to  sacrifice  myself; 
To  this  bear  witness,  Heav*n  :  With  fell  remorse 
In  all  its  bitterness,  the  consequence 
Of  fatal  friendship  with  so  dark  a  tyrant, 
My  bosom  with  excruciating  pangs 
Is  gnaw*d  ;  but  .  .  . 

Isa,  If  it  be  sincere  in  thee. 

This  deep  remorse,  thou  may*st  befriend  him  still  ; 
Yes,  thou  maj*st  do  it,  and  not  risk  thyself. 
The  king  suspects  thee  not  ;  thou  may*st  aflford  him 
Means  of  escape  clandestinely  :  and  who 
Would  e'er  discover  thee  ? — Nay,  who  can  tell 
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But  that  in  future  moments  of  compunction, 
Philip  the  gen'rous  boldness  may  reward 
Of  him  who  saved  his  glory  and  his  son. 

Gom,  And  if,  perchance,  I  dared  do  this,  think'st  thou 
That  Carlos  wotdd  consent  ?    How  proud  he  is,    . 
Thou  know'st.     Already  I  foresee  his  rage. 
In  hearing  only  the  mere  name  of  flight 
And  sentence.     Ah  I  each  message  of  his  death 
That  haughty  and  unconquerable  nature 
Would  seek  in  vain  to  terrify.     E*en  now 
I  see  him  obstinately  bent  on  dying. 
Further,  all  counsel  and  all  aid  from  me 
Would  be  at  once  suspicious  and  offensive. 
He  deems  me  as  the  monarch's  counterpart. 

Im,  Is  there  no  other  obstacle  ?    Contrive 
For  me  to  see  him  ;  to  his  prison  guide  me  : 
Thou  sxirely  hast  access  ;  I  fondly  hope 
For  his  consent  to  fly.     Befuse  me  not 
A  favour  so  immense.    As  yet  the  night 
Is  not  far  spent.     Meanwhile  do  thou  the  means 
For  his  escape  prepare  ;  do  thou  delay 
The  presentation  of  the  fatal  sentence. 
Which,  p'rhaps,  the  king  doth  not  expect  so  soon. 
Thou  hearest  .  .  .  Do  not  disappoint  my  prayers  ; 
In  such  a  cause  the  Heav'ns  will  be  propitious  : 
I  do  conjure  thee  to  exert  thyself  .  .  . 

Qom.  Who  could  refuse  so  merciful  an  office  ? 
At  any  cost  the  effort  will  I  make. 
Let's  go,  then. — Heav'n  will  never  suffer  those 
To  perish  who  are  not  deserving  death. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

CARLOS. 

Ckkr,  What  have  I  now  to  hope,  what'  fear,  but  death  ? 
Would  I  might  have  it  free  from  infamy  !  .  .  . 
From  cruel  Philip,  I,  alas,  shall  have  it 
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Heplete  with  mfamy. — Ou©  doubt  alone, 

Par  worae  than  any  death,  afflicts  my  heart. 

PerchftucG  he  knows  my  love  :  Ere  while  I  saw, 

In  the  fierce  glances  of  hi  a  eonntenance, 

I  know  not  what  uf  hitteniesB,  that  uc^em^d, 

Spite  of  him  self,  hia  meaning  to  he  tray  .  ,  . 

His  conversatiun  with  the  queen  ere  while  ,  ,  , 

My  summons  ;  his  observing  me  .  .  *  What  would  .  .  . 

(0  Heavens  !)  what  would  her  fate  be,  should  his  wife 

Excite  the  wrath  of  his  suspicious  nature  ? 

Perchance  e'en  now  the  cruel  tyraiit  wreaks 

Vengeauce  on  her  for  an  uncertain  fault  ; 

Vengeance  that  always,  when  a  tyrant  rules, 

Precedes  the  crime  itself  ,  .  ,  But,  if  to  all. 

And  almost  to  ourselves,  our  lovers  unknown. 

Whence  should  he  learn  it  ?  ,  ,  ,  Have  my  sighs  perchanoel 

Betray 'd  my  meaning  ?     What  ?    Shall  love's  soft  sighs 

Be  by  a  guilty  tyrant  understood  ?  .  ,  , 

To  make  him  furious  and  unnatural, 

Could  it  be  Deed  fui  to  a  sire  like  this 

To  penetrate  my  love  ?    His  vengeful  hate 

Had  reached  its  height,  and  could  not  brook  delay. 

The  day  at  length  is  come,  the  day  is  come 

When  I  may  satisfy  his  thirst  for  blood. — 

Ah  !  treach'rouB  troops  of  friends  that  crowded  round  me 

In  my  prosperity  !  where  are  ye  now  ? 

I  only  ask  of  you  a  sword  ;  a  sword. 

By  means  of  which  to  'scape  from  infamy, 

Not  one  of  you  will  bring  me  .  .  .  whence  that  noise  ?  ^  , 

The  iron  gate  grates  on  its  hinges  !     Ah  1 

What  next  may  I  expect  ?  .  ,  ,  W^ho  comes  there  ?    Ho  [ 


Scene  II. 

ISABELLA,  CARLOS. 

Car.  Queen,  is  it  thou  ?    Who  was  thj  guide  ? 
cause 
Hither  conducted  the-e  ?     Love,  duty,  pity? 
How  didst  thou  gain  admission  ? 

Im.  Wretched  prince. 

Thou  know'at  not  yet  the  hoirois  of  thy  fate  : 


What 
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Thou  as  a  parricide  art  stigmatized  ; 
Thy  sire  himself  accuses  thee  ;  to  death 
A  mercenary  council  hath  condemned  thee  ; 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  sentence 
But  the  assent  of  Philip. 

Gar,  If  that's  all, 

That  soon  will  follow. 

Isa.  Art  thou  not  o'erwhelm'd  ? 

Car.  'Tis  long  since  nought  but  death  has  been  my 
choice  : 
Thou  know'st  it  well,  of  whom  I  nothing  ask'd, 
But  leave  to  breathe  my  last  where  thou  dost  dwell. 
'Tis  hard,  yes,  hard,  the  horrible  aspersion  ; 
Not  unexpected.     I'm  compelled  to  die  : 
And  can  I  shudder  if  thou  bring  the  tidings  ? 

Isa.  Ah  !  if  thou  love  me,  do  not  talk  of  death. 
Yield,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  pressing  need  .  .  . 

Car,  Yield  ?  now  I  see  that  thou  hast  undertaken 
The  cruel  office  to  degrade  my  nature. 
My  vengeful  father  hath  deputed  thee  .  .  . 

Isa,  And  canst  thou  think  it,  prince,  that  I  am  then 
The  minister  of  Philip's  cruelty  ?  .  .  . 

Car,  He  may  to  this  constrain  thee,  p'rhaps  deceive 
thee. 
But  wherefore,  then,  has  he  permitted  thee 
To  see  me  in  this  dungeon  ? 

Isa,  Thinkest  thou 

That  Philip  knows  it  ?     That  indeed  were  death  I  .  .  . 
Car.  What  say'st  thou  ?   Nothing  can  escape  his  know- 
ledge. 
Who  dares  to  violate  his  fierce  commands  ?  .  .  . 
Isa,  Gomez. 

Car.  Alas  !  what  is  it  that  I  hear  ? 

What  an  abominable,  fatal  name 
Hast  thou  pronounced  !  ,  .  . 

Isa.  He's  not  thy  enemy. 

As  thou  dost  think  .  .  . 

Car.  0  Heav'ns,  if  I  believed 

He  were  my  friend,  my  countenance  would  bum 
With  shame,  more  than  with  anger. 
Isa,  He  alone 
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Feels  pity  for  thy  fate.     To  me  confessed  li6 
Philip*»  atrocious  plot* 

Car.  Incautious  qnecn  Ì 

Thou  art  too  credulous  I  what  hast  thoa  done  ? 
Why  didst  thou  tfust  to  such  a  feigned  compassion  ? 
Of  the  base  king  the  basest  minhster. 
If  he  spoke  truth,  'twas  with  the  truth  to  cheat  thee. 

I$a.  What  cotdd  it  profit  him  ?    Of  his  compaEsion 
Undoubted  proofs  I  quickly  can  display, 
If  thou  wilt  yield  to  my  etitrejities.     He 
By  stealth  conducted  me  to  this  recess  ; 
Prepares  the  means  of  thy  escape  :  'twas  I 
That  influenced  him.     Ko  longer  ta-rry  ;  fly  Ì 
Fly  from  thy  father,  fly  from  death  and  me  I 

Car,  While  thou  haet  time,  ah,  hapten  from  my  presence  j 
Gomezi  no  pity  feigned  without  good  reason. 
Into  what  snare  thou'rt  fallen  !     Now,  O  queen, 
Indeed  I  shudder  !     Now,  what  doubt  remains  ? 
The  secret  of  our  love  is  fully  known 
By  Philip  now  .  .  . 

ha.  Ah,  no  !    Not  long  ago 

Philip  I  saw,  when,  from  his  presence,  thou, 
By  dint  of  force,  wert  dragged  :  he  biim'd  with  rage  : 
Trembling  I  listened  to  him,  not  exempt 
From  fears  like  thine.     But  when  in  solitude 
Bis  converse  I  recaU'd,  1  felt  secure, 
That,  rather  than  of  this,  his  fury  tax^d  thee 
With  cvVy  other  crime  ,  .  ,  I  now  remember, 
Be  charged  thee  with  intriguing  *gainst  my  life. 
As  well  as  *gainst  his  own. 

Car,  *Twould  be  a  toil 

That  made  me  vile  as  he,  yea,  e*en  more  vile, 
The  dark  perplexities  to  penetrate 
Of  guilt's  inextricable  labyritith  ; 
But,  sure  I  am,  that  this  thy  embassy 
Conceals  some  bad  design  :  that  which  till  now 
He  but  suspected,  he  would  now  make  clear. 
But,  be  it  what  it  may,  depart  at  once 
From  this  disastrous  placo.     Thy  hope  is  vain, 
Vain  thy  belief  that  Gomez  willii  to  serve  me, 
Or,  if  he  will'd  it,  that  I  should  consent. 
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Isa,  And^ust  I,  then,  drag  on  my  wretched  days 
Midst  beings  such  as  these  ? 

Car,  'Tis  too,  too  true  !  — 

Delay  not  now  a  moment  :  leave  me  ;  save  me 
From  agonies  insufferably  keen .  .  . 
Thy  pity  wounds,  if  for  thyself  it  feels  not. 
Go,  if  thou  hold  life  dear  .  .  . 

Isa.  Life  dear  to  me  ? .  .  . 

Car,  My  honor,  then,  remember,  and  thy  fame. 

Isa.  And  in  such  danger  must  I  quit  thee  thus  ? 

Car.  Ah,  what  avails  it  to  expose  thyself? 
Thyself  thou  ruinest,  and  sav'st  not  me. 
Yirtue  is  spotted  even  by  suspicion. 
Ah  !  from  the  tyrant  snatch  the  hellish  joy 
Of  casting  imputation  on  thy  name. 
Go  :  dry  thy  tears  ;  and  still  thy  heaving  bosom. 
With  a  dry  eye,  and  an  intrepid  brow. 
Hear  of  my  death.     To  virtue's  cause  devote 
The  mournful  days  in  which  thou  shalt  outlive  me .  .  . 
And  if  among  so  many  guilty  creatures 
Thou  seekest  consolation,  one  remains  : 
Perez,  thou  know'st  him  well,  clandestinely 
Will  weep  with  thee;  —  To    him    sometimes    speak  of 

me.  .  . 
But  go — depart  ; .  . .  Ah,  tempt  me  not  to  weep .  .  . 
Little  by  little  rend  not  thus  my  heart  ! 
Take  now  thy  last  farewell, .  .  .  and  leave  me  ; ...  go  ! 
I've  need  to  summon  all  my  fortitude. 
Now  that  the  fatal  hour  of  death  approaches  .  .  . 

Scene  III. 

PHILIP,   ISABELLA,   CARLOS. 

Phi.  Perfidious  one,  that  hour  of  death  is  come  : 
I  bring  it  to  thee. 

Isa.  Are  we  thus  betray'd  ?  .  .  . 

Car,  I  am  prepared  for  death.     Give  it  at  once. 

Phi,  Wretch,  thou  shalt  die  :  but  first,  ye  impious  pair, 
My  tulminating  accents  hear,  and  tremble. — 
Ye  vile  ones  !  long,  yes,  long,  I've  known  it  all. 
That  horrid  flame  that  bums  in  you  with  love. 
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In  me  with  fitry,  long  has  fix'd  ita  torment, 

And  long  been  all  diBcover'd,     0  what  pangs 

Of  rage  repnjH8*d  !  0  what  reeeiitment  smothered  I . 

At  last  ye  both  are  fallen  in  my  power. 

Should  I  lament  ?  or  utter  vain  regrets  ? 

I  vow*d  revenge  ;  and  I  will  have  it  soon  ; 

Eevenge  fìlli,  unexampled.^ On  your  shame 

Meanwhile  I  feast  my  ejea.     Flagitious  woman ^ 

Think  not  I  ever  h^re  thee  any  love, 

Nor  that  a  jealous  thought  within  my  heart 

E'er  woke  a  pang,     Philip  could  never  deign 

On  a  degraded  bosom,  such  as  thine, 

To  fix  the  love  of  his  exalted  nature  ; 

Nor  could  a  woman  who  deserved  betray  it, 

Thou  hast  in  me  thy  king  offended,  then. 

And  not  thy  lover.     Thou,  unworthily. 

Hast  now  my  Gonsort*B  name,  that  sacred  name, 

Basely  contaminated,     I  ne  er  prized 

Thy  love  ;  bnt  such  inviolable  duty 

Than  should'st  have  felt  towards  thy  lord  and  king. 

As  should  have  made  thee  e'en  at  a  frail  thought 

Shudder  with  horror.— Thou,  seducer  vile;  .  .  . 

To  thee  1  speak  not.     Ouilt  becomes  thy  nature  : 

The  deed  w^as  worthy  of  its  impiotus  author. — 

Undoubted  proofs  to  mo  (too  much  so  Ì)  were, 

Although  conceard,  your  guilty  sighs,  your  silence. 

Your  gestures,  and  the  sorrow  which  I  saw,"* 

And  atill  can  see,  your  wicked  bosoms  filling 

With  equal  force. — Now,  what  more  shall  I  say  ? 

Equal  in  cri  Die,  your  torments  shall  be  equal. 

Oar,  What  do  I  hear  ?     In  her  there  is  no  fault  : 
\  No  fault  ?  not  e*en  the  shadow  of  a  fault  1 
Pure  is  her  heart  ;  with  such  flagitious  flame 
It  never  bum'd,  I  swear  :  she  scarcely  knew 
My  love  ;  the  trespass  then .  .  . 

Phi  To  what  extent 

Ye,  each  of  you,  are  criminal,  I  know  ; 
I  know  that  to  thy  father's  bed,  as  yet. 
Thou  hast  not  raised  thy  bold  and  impious  thoughts. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  would' st  thou  now  live  ? .  .  , 
But  from  thy  impure  month  there  issued  accents, 
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Flagitious  accents,  of  a  dreadful  love  ; 
She  heard  them  ;  that  suffices. 

Car.  I  alone 

Offended  thee  ;  I  seek  not  to  conceal  it  : 
A  rapid  flash  of  hope  athwart  my  sight 
Shot  :  but  her  virtue  instantly  dispeird  it  : 
She  heard  me,  but  'twas  only  to  my  shame  ; 
Only  to  root  entirely  from  my  bosom 
The  passion  illegitimate  it  foster*d  .  .  . 
Yes,  now,  alas  !  too  illegitimate .  .  . 
Yet  it  was  once  a  lawfm,  noble  passion  : 
She  was  my  spouse  betrothed — my  spouse,  thou  know'st  ; 
Thou  gav'st  her  to  me  ;  and  the  gift  was  lawful. 
But  'twas  not  lawful  in  thee  to  resume  it .  .  . 
Yes,  I  am  criminal  in  ev'ry  shape  : 
I  love  her  ;  thou  hast  made  that  Iqve  a  crime  : .  .  . 
What  canst  thou  now  take  from  me  ?    In  my  blood 
Satiate  thy  wrath  ;  and  gratify  in  me 
The  bitter  madness  of  thy  jealous  pride  ; 
Spare  her  ;  for  she  is  wholly  innocent .  .  . 

Phi,  She  ?    Not  to  thee  in  guilt  she  yields,  but  bold- 
ness.— 

Be  silent,  madam,  of  thine  own  accord. 

That  silence  doth  sufficiently  betray  thee  : 

'Tis  useless  to  deny  it,  thou  dost  cherish 

A  passion  illegitimate.     Thou  show'dst  it. 

Enough,  too  much  didst  show  it,  when  I  spoke, 

With  artful  purposes,  of  him  to  thee  : 

Why,  then,  didst  thou  so  pertinaciously 

Eemind  me  that  he  was  my  son  ?    O  traitress. 

Thou  didst  not  dare  to  say  he  was  thy  lover. 

And  hast  thou  less  than  he,  within  thy  heart, 

Betray'd  thy  duty,  honor,  and  the  laws  ? 
Isa. .  .  .  My  silence  from  my  fear  doth  not  arise  ; 

But  from  the  stupor  that  benumbs  my  senses. 

At  the  incredible  duplicity 

Of  thy  bloodthirsty,  rabid  heart. — At  length 

My  scattered  senses  I  once  more  recover .  .  , 

'Tis  time,  'tis  time,  that  for  the  heinous  fault 

I  should  atone,  of  being  wife  to  thee. — 

Till  now  I've  not  offended  thee  :  till  now, 
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In  Qod*s  sight,  in  the  prince's,  I  am  guiltless. 
Although  within  laj  breast ,  .  . 

Car.  Pity  for  me 

Inspires  her  words  :  ah,  hear  her  not .  .  . 

Isa,  In  vain 

Thou  seek^fit  to  save  me,     Ev*ry  word  of  thine 
la  as  a  puncture^  which  exasperates 
The  wounds  of  his  proud  breast.     The  time  is  past 
For  palliatives»     To  shun  his  hated  eight, 
The  torment  of  whose  presence  nought  can  equal, 
Is  now  my  only  refuge,  —Were  it  given 
To  one  that  is  a  tyrant  e'er  to  feel 
The  powV  of  love,  I  would  remind  thee,  king. 
That  thou  at  first  didat  form  our  mutual  ties  i 
That,  from  my  earliest  years,  my  fondest  thoughts. 
My  dearest  hopes,  were  oeutred  all  in  him  ; 
I  With  him  1  trusted  to  live  bless' d  and  blessing. 
To  love  hvTn  then,  at  once,  in  me  was  virtue. 
And  to  thy  will  submiasion.     Who  but  thou 
Made  what  was  virtue  guilt  ?     Thou  didst  the  deed. 
Ties  the  most  holy  thou  didat  burat  asuuder, — 
Ari  easy  task  to  one  that's  absolute. 
But  does  the  heart  change  thus  ?    Hia  image  lay 
Deeply  engraven  there  :  but  instantly 
That  I  became  thy  wife,  the  flame  was  smothered. 
And  I  depended  afterwards  on  time, 
And  on  my  virtue,  and,  perchance,  on  thee. 
Wholly  to  root  it  out .  .  . 

Phi.  T  will  then  now, 

What  neither  years,  nor  virtue,  have  performed. 
Do  instantly  :  yes,  in  thy  faithless  blood 
111  quench  the  impare  flame .  .  , 

Im.  Yee,  blood  to  spill, 

And,  when  that  blood  is  spilt,  to  spill  more  blood. 
Is  thy  most  choice  prerogative  :  but,  0 1 
I  Is  it  by  a  prerogative  like  this 
Thon  hopeet  to  win  me  from  him  to  thee  ? 
To  tbee,  as  utterly  unlike  thy  son. 
As  is,  to  virtue,  vic^  ?— Thou  hast  been  wont 
To  see  me  tremble  ;  bnt  I  fear  no  more  ; 
As  yet,  my  wicked  passion,  for  as  such 
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I  deemed  my  passion,  I  liave  kept  concealed  : 
Now  fihall  it  be  witliout  diegmae  proclaim' d, 
Since  thy  dark  orintea  have  made  it  seem  like  virtue. 

Phi.  He's  worthy  of  ihee;  thou  of  him  art  worthy. - 
It  DOW  remainB  to  prove^  if,  as  in  words, 
Ve  will  be  bold  in  death ,  . . 


Scene  IV, 

GOMEiZ,    PIJlLiP,    tSAtlECLLA,    CARLOB, 

Phi.  Hast  thou,  0  Gomez, 

All  my  commands  fulfilVd  ?     What  I  enjoin'd  theè 
Vkmt  thou  now  bring? 

Goin.  Perez  has  breath'd  his  last  : 

Behold  the  Bword,  that  with  hi»  smoking  blood 
Yet  reeks* 

Car.         0  sight  ! 

Phi.  With  hiin  IB  not  extingnisli^d 

The  race  of  traitors .  ,  .  Be  thou  witness  now 
How  I  take  vengeancG  on  this  impions  pair, 
Car.  Before  I  die,  alaa  I  how  many  dea.ths 
I'm  destined  to  behold.     Thou,  Perez,  too  ?  .  *  . 
0  infamy  f  now,  now  I  follow  thee. 
Where  is  the  sword  to  whieh  my  breast  is  fated  ? 
Quick,  bring  it  to  me.     May  mj  blood  alone 
The  burning  thirst  of  this  fell  tiger  slake  ! 

Isa,  0  would  that  I  alone  oould  satisfy 
His  nmrd*roufl  appetite  I 

Phi.  Cease  your  vile  cx>nteit. 

This  dagger,  and  this  cup^  await  your  choice. 
Thou,  proud  contemner  as  thou  art,  of  death, 
Choose  first. 

Car.  O  weapon  of  deliverance  !  *  .  , 

With  guiltless  blood  yet  reeking,  thee  I  choose  ! — 
0  luckless  lady,  thou  hast  said  too  much  : 
For  the©  no  refuge  now  remains  but  death  : 
But|  ah  I  the  poison  choose,  for  this  will  be 
Most  easy ...  Of  my  inauspicious  love 
The  laat  advice  is  this  :  collect  at  once 
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AU,  all  thy  fortitude  : — and  look  on  me  .  ,  ,i 
1  die ,  .  ,  do  thou  now  follow  my  example ,  »  , — 
Bring,  bring  the  fatal  cup  ►  .  .  do  not  delay .  ,  , 

Jsa.  AK,  yes  ;  1  follow  thee,     0  Death,  to  me 
Thou  art  most  welcome  ;  in  thee ,  .  . 

FU.  Thou  shah  live  ; 

Spite  of  thyself,  shalt  live. 

Im,  Ah,  let  me  .  *  ,  0 

Fierce  torture  I  see,  he  dies  :  and  I  ? 

Pfti.  Yea,  thou, 

Severed  from  him,  ahalt  live  ;  live  days  of  woe  r 
Thy  lingering  grief  will  be  a  joy  to  me. 
And  when  at  last,  recovered  from  thy  love^ 
Thou  wishest  to  live  on,  I,  then,  will  kill  thee, 

I&a.  Live  in  thy  preaenoo  ? ...  I  support  thy  sight  ? , 
Xo,  that  shall  noTer  be  .  ,  .  My  doom  ija  fix'd ,  .  . 
The  cup  refused ,  *  .  thy  dagger  may  replace  it.^ 

FhL  Stop. 

iMa,  Now  I  die  .  .  . 

PAi  Heav'ns,  what  do  1  behold  V 

Im.  Thou  see'st  thy  wife . . .  thy  son  . . .  both  innooetit . . . 
And  both  by  thy  hands  slain  ...  —  I  follow  thee, 
fce^eed  Carlos  ,  ,  . 

\    PÀI.  What  a  stream  of  blood  runs  here, 

And  of  what  blood  !  ,  .  .  Behold,  I  have  at  least 
Obtained  an  ample,  and  a  horrid  vengeance  _  .  . 
But,  am  I  happy  ?  .  .  .  — Gomez,  do  thou  hide 
The  dire  catastrophe  from  all  the  world. —  ' 

Bjr  silence,  thou  wilt  save  my  fame,  thy  life. 

*  He  «tabi  himaelt 

'  Sh«  dm-ts  TO<Kib  rapidly  tawnrds  the  dagger  c>f  Philip,  and  atfihi  1 
with  it. 


IL 


POLYNICES- 


THE  ARGUMENT, 

PoLYHicEs  and  Eteooles  were  tke  houb  of  CEdipua,  king  of 
Theltee,  by  Jocasta  his  own  mother,  whom  lie  unwittingly 
Tnamed.  On  dietìovering  hìa  dreadful  mistake,  he  went 
ijiad,  and  tore  out  hia  own  eyes.  His  two  sona  jointly 
ijuoceeded  him  on  the  throne,  but  agreed  to  reign  alter- 
nately for  a  year  at  a  tima  Folynices  faithfully  ob- 
served the  arrangement^  and  at  the  expiration  of  hia  year 
resigned  the  throne  to  Eteocles.  The  latter,  however,  re- 
fused to  carry  out  his  share  of  the  agreement,  and  declined 
to  Teadmit  Polynices  to  the  thxon©  when  hia  own  twelve 
months  had  come  to  an  end.  At  the  commencement  of 
fehe  play,  Polynices  (who  in  the  meantime  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Adraatua,  king  of  Argos)  is  approaching  ' 
the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  Argive  army,  in 
order  to  recover  his  patrimony  by  their  aid. 

Jocasta  and  Antigone,  her  daughter,  lament  the  coming  ] 
oon£ict  between  the  brothers.  The  latter  ahows  plainly 
that  ihe  considers  Folynices  (as  he  indeed  is)  the  more] 
worthy  of  the  two,  Eteocles  appeara,  and  endeavors  to 
enliat  his  mother  in  his  cauae  by  dwelling  on  the  sacrile- 
gioufi  invasion  by  Folynices  of  the  Theban  territory,  with 
his  foreign  hordes  ;  and  Creon,  Jocasta^s  brother,  who  pre- 
tends to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Eteocles,  undertakes  to 
secure  his  triumph  by  stratagem^  but  all  the  white  con- 
templates obtaining  the  throne  for  himself. 

The  brothers  at  length  meet  in  the  presence  of  their 
mother.  After  a  bitter  quarrel  between  them^  Eteoclew 
pretends  to  yield  to  Jocasta's  entreatiea,  and  undertakes 
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to  resign  in  fa-vor  of  Pol yn ices»  if  lie  wiU  first  withdraw 
the  hostiio  troope,  Creon  reappears  when  Polynices  is 
alone,  and  artfully  atrives  to  inflame  his  firry  against  his 
brother.  On  rejoining  Eteoclea,  Creon  uses  similar  irti 
tating,  language,  and  works  him  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of, 
hatred.  Antigone  warns  Polynice^  against  placing  an;' 
truat  in  Creon, 

At  length  Eteoclee  proposes  that  his  brother  and 
should  take  solemn  oaths  to  observe  in  future  the  rule 
reigning  alternately,  and  asks  Polyniees  to  drink  the  saered 
cup  first,  in  pledge  of  the  oath.  The  latter  refuses ,  and 
proclaims  (Creon  haying  given  him  information  to  that 
effect)  that  the  cup  is  poisoned.  Eteocles  denies  it^  but 
refuses  to  taste  it  himself,  and  also  prevents  Joctiata  from 
doing  60  by  dashing  it  to  the  ground ♦ 

Finally,  the  brothers  engage  in  mortal  combat,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  arm^ies  ;  and  Polyniees,  though 
much  against  his  own  will,  inflicts  a  fatal  wound  on  Eteocles, 
who  has  just  strength  enough,  before  he  dies,  to  stab  hia 
brother  to  death  in  the  presence  of  Jocasta  and  Antigone. 
Eteoclea  dies,  repeating  his  hatred  of  Polyniees.  The 
latter  also  expires,  pardSning  Eteoclea.  - 


The  peculiarity  of  this  play  (originally  called  Th(t 
Hmtile  Brothers,  and  written  by  Alfieri  in  French  prose, 
like  PMUp)  is  that  the  element  of  love  is  entiicly  absent 
irom  it.  The  austerity  of  Alfieri's  style  apjicai^  to  advan- 
tage in  this  and  his  other  tragedies  founded  on  chissical 
models  or  classical  legends  and  histories.  The  present 
play  is  based  upon  ^schylus's  Seven  agaimt  Tìiebes,  The 
scenes  between  Jocasta  and  her  sone^  and  also  that  of  the 
attempted  poisoning  of  Polyniees  by  his  brother,  are  much 
admired.  Alfieri  himself  preferred  this  tragedy  to  Philip^ 
and  describes  it  as  based  on  "  the  thirst  for  power,  mingled 
with  a  fatal  hatred  inspired  by  the  gods  in  the  hearts  of 
the  two  brothers,  as  a  punishment  for  their  father's  inces- 
tmoTis  marriage,  and  leading  to  a  most  terrible  catastrophe.'* 
(Parere  delV  Autore  m  U  presmli  Tragedie,)  Eaoine's 
Th^aide  or  Les  Frères  Emiemig  is  founded  on  the  same 
story  1  smd  contains  all  the  characters  that  appear  iu^ 
Alfieri's  tragedy. 


POLYNICES. 


I     JocASTA.  Guards  of  Eteodea. 


ScESic.—  TJie  Palace  in  Th^e». 


Scene  I. 

JOCASTA,    AJJTfGONR, 


Joe.  Tliou  only  now  of  my  unliappy  oflfepring, 
tigone  J  thoti  only  now  dost  bring 
e  cx^nsolation  to  my  mortal  grief: 
et,  notwithetanding,  thou  tioat  owe  thy  life 
To  my  incaatuous  crime  ;  thy  quail  ties 
Would  make  one  doubt  the  horrors  of  thy  birth. 
j  Mother  of  (Edi  pus  >  his  wife  a&  well, 
,    ,  The  name  of  parent  only  makes  me  shudder  : 
*n1  Yet,  when  thou  call*st  me  by  the  name  of  mother, 
I  There  is,  I  know  not  what,  that  soothes  my  soul  .  . 
0  that  I  dared  to  call  my  sons  thy  brethren  ! 
0  that  I  dared  iny  g:uilty  voice  to  raise 
^  To  the  immortal  gods  !  1  would  implore 
That  they  on  my  devoted  head  alone 
'"ould  buri  the  shafts  of  their  unerring  veugeancje, 
lé-nL  Alas  !  the  gods  have  ceased  to  pity  us  ; 
e  gods  themselves  abhor  us,     (Edipua 
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Is  now  a  name  that  of  itself  anffices 

To  blast  our  fated  race  ;  we  were  defiled. 

Tainted  with  guilt,  ere  yet  we  saw  the  light  ; 

Were  reprobated  long  before  our  birth  .  *  - 

Mother,  why  weep'st  thou  now  ?  When  wb  were  bom, 

Thou  rather  ehould'st  haTé  wept.     Unhappy  one  ! 

Thou  saw'at  not  what  the  future  should  bring  forth  : 

Brethren  at  once,  and  sons,  Eteocles 

And  Polyuiceflj  yet  have  aearcely  given 

Proofs  of  their  oharacters  .  .  . 

Joe.  True,  to  their  father 

They  hitherto  have  shown  but  little  pity  ; 
And  bear  a  bitter  hatred  tow Vds  ^ch  other. 
'Gainst  their  flagitious  mother,  wliy  have  they» 
With  better  r^^on,  not  tum'd  all  their  rage? 
Iuade<][Uate  to  my  enormous  guilt, 
No  other  punishment  have  I  to  bear 
Than  feelings  of  remoree,     I  fill  the  throne, 
The  genial  light  of  Heaven  these  eyes  behold, 
While  CEdxpua,  unfortunate,  yet  guiltless^ 
Deprived  of  sight,  and  covered  with  disgrace. 
Neglected  lies  ;  and  e*en  his  vexy  sons 
Abandon  him.     By  their  means  is  he  thus 
<I?onstrain'd  to  shudder  with  a  double  horror, 

^l^at  he  of  his  own  brethren  is  the  father. 

I       AnL  Thou,  then,  doat  think  thy  sufferings  are  light 
Compared  with  those  of  (Edi  pus  :  though  he, 
From  grisly  caverna,  mad  with  grief  and  rage, 
A  thousand  times  a  day  entreat  for  death  j 
Although  his  sight  be  gone,  for  ever  gone, 
Queneh'd  io  an  everlasting  night  of  teare  ; 
Yet  less  than  thee  do  I  account  him  wretched. 
He  will  know  nothing  of  the  spectacle, 
That  in  this  realm  wiD  be  too  soon  display'd  ; 
Or,  if  he  know,  he  will  not,  as  thou  wilt, 
With  his  paternal  eyes  behold  the*  impure, 
The  impious,  and  the  reprobated  remnant 
Of  your  devoted  race^  destroy  each  other. 
Between  the  brethren  hate  is  at  its  height  ; 
And  ^t would  be  difficult  to  say,  if  thirst 
For  blood  or  pow'r  most  fiercely  fills  their  hearts. 
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1?..,   the    brethren    fight? 


I   see   it 
Heavens, 

I  hope  to  see  it  never.     T  alone 

Am  thus  enabled  to  support  my  life, 

By  the  desire  which  in  my  breast  I  feel. 

The  warm  dewire,  and  the  aspiring  hope, 

To  stifle  with  my  tears,  that  which,  alas  ! 

'IVixt  my  exasperated  sons  now  burns, 

Tfee  fatal  flame  of  discord  .  *  , 
ÀnL  Dost  thou  hope  it  ?,  .  * 

0  mother  f  one  the  sceptre  is,  and  two 

Are  the  competitors  :  what  canst  thou  hope  ? 
Joe.  That  the  alternate  oath  will  he  observed. 
ÀfiL  That  oath  hoth  swore  :  but  one  alone  has  kept  it  ; 

He  from  the  throne  is  banish' d.     SwolFn  with  pride, 

Peqnred  Eteoclea  now  fills  that  throne  ; 

And  reaps  the  harvest  of  his  breach  of  faith. 

But  Folyuicee,  forced  from  foreign  stateci 

Aisistance  to  solicit,  to  his  wrath 

Will  set  no  bounds,  if  he  the  sceptre  gain  not  \ 

And  will  Eteocles  to  force  concede 

That  sce|rtre,  which,  by  force,  he  may  retain  ? 

J&c,  And  am  I  no  one  ?  To  my  mediation 
Will  not  their  fury  yield  ?  Ah,  rob  me  not 
Of  my  last  hope  f — Although ^  ae  fame  report-s, 
The  Argive  kmg  advances  with  his  troops 
To  aid  the  (^use  of  exiled  Polynices^ 
And  to  reclaim  his  violated  rightg; 
And  though  Eteocles,  inflamed  w^ith  pride. 
Still  obstinately  keeps  the  Theban  throne  ; 
Yet  in  my  tears,  and  in  my  indignation. 
And  in  the  anguish  of  a  mother's  bosom, 
There  is  a  pow'r  to  bring  them  both  to  reason. 
My  loud  reproach  Eteocles  shall  hear 
For  broken  faith,  and  violated  oaths  ; 
And  Polynices,  too,  shall  be  remindetl 
That  the  same  Thebes  which  he  would  now  asaault 
Witnessed  Jus  birth,  and  waa  his  infant  home  ,  .  . 
What  more  V    If  they  compel  me,  they  shall  hear  me 
Asseverate  the*  opprobrium  of  their  birth  ; 
Atid  ere  their  impious  swords  attack  each  other, 
Those  swords  shall  find  a  passage  through  my  breast. 
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AnL  At  preseli t,  could  I  hope,  my  hopea  would  ceni 
I 'poll  the  one  that's  banished  from  the  throne  ; 
His  waa  the  milder  nature  ;  nor  his  heart 
Can  by  long  exile  be  so  much  depraved, 
As  is  his  bro therms  bj  long  ueo  of  power  .  ,  . 

Joe.  Thon  think'st  moat  highly  of  the  exiled  broth* 
Yet  has  Eteocles,  as  he  has  done, 
The  bounds  of  filial  duty  not  traBBgress'd  ; 
Without  my  leave  not  form'd  a  strange  alliance  ; 
^OT  had  recourse  to  enemiee  of  Thebes ,  ,  . 

Ani.  He  has  not  had,  0  mother,  to  endure 
Long  exile,  perilous  a^l versi ty. 
And  broken  compacts.     Soon,  too  soon,  0  mother  ! 
Whose  is  the  better  nature,  thou  shalt  8©e. 


BCEHE  II. 
ITTEOCLES,  JOCASTA,   A  ^ TIGONE. 

Ete.  Behold,  at  last  that  Polynices  comes  i 
He  comes,  who  iii'st  usurped  so  cruelly 
A  mother *s  partial,  fond  solicitude» 
Not  as  he  went  from  Thebes  shalt  thou  behold  him, 
Alone,  an  exile,  and  a  wanderer  ; 
is  at  as  he  saw  me  on  that  day  return, 
To  claim  from  him  the  covenanted  throne  : 
To  us  returns  he  with  a  proud  array 
Of  ptjvirVful  enemies  :  in  arms  he  seeks 
From  his  own  brother  the  ancestral  throne  : 
Anxious  and  ready  he  displays  himself 
To  burn  to  ashes  these  paternal  walls, 
Illese  sacred  temples,  and  these  household  gods, 
This  palace,  in  which,  first,  the  breath  of  life. 
An  infant,  he  inhaled  ;  this^  that  contains 
Hie  father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren, 
And  ali  that  ho  should  hold  most  dear  and  sacred, — 
He  hath  thus  saci il egiously  referred 
All  law,  ail  hope,  all  reason,  to  the  sword, 

Jùù.  Then  true  is  the  report?  0  Beav'ns  Ì  m  arms 
To  his  patcmai  soil .  .  . 

Ete.  He  has  forsworn 

The  Theban  name  ;  he  has  become  an  Argive  : 
To  him  his  daughter  hath  Adrastus  given, 
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And  he  mil  gÌTe  liim  Thebes.     From  yon  high  tower, 

K  thou*rt.  diepoBed  to  eoe  it,  go»  and  witness 

How  he  liatli  trodden  down  his  native  soil  : 

Thou  wilt  from  thence,  e^en  on  our  lands,  behold 

Thy  own  son's  banners  floating  on  tbe  broeze, 

and,  with  amiM  striingerK,  see  the  ontstrotch*d  plain, 

Afl  by  a  bursting  torrent,  overwlielm'd- 

Joe.  Have  I  not  often  told  thco  so  ?  To  this 
By  dint  of  fore©  than  drov'st  him. 

®e»  Of  my  brother 

The  first  assailant  thou  shalt  not  behold  me  : 
1  only  shall  socure  the  walls  of  Thebes. 

Ant.  He  qtiarreU  not  with  Thebes*     He  seeks  alone 
To  gain  by  arme  a  throne  to  prayers  denied. 
Eie.  Commands  they  were,  not  prayetB  ;  and  snob  oppro* 
brions^ 
Unjust  commands,  that  I  would  not  obey  them. 
And  I  in  fact,  not  given  to  obedience, 
Posaess  the  throne.     Since  he  will  have  it  so, 
Himgelf  absolves  me  from  the  plighted  faith  : 
The  tie  abominable  form'd  by  him 
Witli  Thebes*  great  enemies,  has,  of  itself, 
AH  antecedent  covenants  dissolved, 

Jùc,  He  is  my  son,  my  son  in  spite  of  all  ; 
Sncli  I  esteem  him  :  and  moreover  hope 
To  make  him  yet  esteem  thee  as  a  brother, 
I'll  be  the  first  bis  fury  to  confront. 
And  meet  hìm  on  the  plain  ;  do  then  remain .  .  , 


Scene  III. 

CEEOX,    ETEOCLES,    JOCASTA,    ANTIGONE, 

flic.  Wliither,  0  sister,  dost  thou  bend  thy  steps  ? 
The  paths  are  intercepted  ;  and  the  gates 
Of  lliebefi  are  closed  against  the  Argive  swords  ; 
The  walls  with  armed  men  on  ev'ry  side 
Enoompaas'd  :  horrid  sight  ! — Before  the  rest, 
A  bow -shot  from  tbe  troops,  comes  Falynices 
Toward»  the  city  gates,  all  unattended  : 
The  VTUsor  of  hie  helmet  raised,  he  spreads 
Taw*rd«  us  one  hand  nnarm'd  ;  and  with  the  other 
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Bendfì  towards  the  earth  the  point  of  Mb  drawn  e  word 
With  geetnre  such  ae  this,  audaciously 
AdmieBion  for  himself,  and  not  for  others, 
Within  the  walls  of  Thobes  he  challenges  : 
Invokes  his  mother's  name,  and  makes  profession 
Of  an  impatient  wish  to  ask  her  blessing. 

MtB.  This  is  a  new  wish,  truly  I .  .  ,  sword  in  hand. 
To  seek  the'  embrace  of  an  oflended  mother, 

Joe.  But  didst  thou  not,  0  Creon,  fcst  exhort  him 
His  arms  to  lay  aside  ?     My  inmost  mind 
Is  known  to  thee  ;  fnll  well  thon  art  assured 
I  oonld  not  see,  much  lees  embrace  a  son. 
Who  comes  with  sword  in  hand  to  brave  his  brother, 

Oe,  His  words  breathe  nothing  hut  respect  and  peace 
Nor  do  his  troops  with  military  license 
Eun  through  our  fields  :  from  the  resounding  bow 
The  barbed  arrow  has  not  hiss'd  through  air  ; 
Nor  has  an  Argive  weapon  taated  yet 
A  drop  of  Theban  hlocd.     On  their  swords*  hilts 
Their  right  hands  rest  immoveable  ;  each  warrior 
Is  away'd  by  Polynices  ■  thou  might'st  hear 
A  mingled  murmur  through  the  camp,  which  criee 
'*  Peace  to  the  Thebans,  and  to  Thebes," 

Eie,  Indeed  ! 

This  most  assuredly  will  he  to  you 
An  honorable  peace.     Does  then  my  brother 
*Gainst  me  alone  this  enterprise  prepare  ? 
'Ti 6  well  :  and  I  alone  accept  the  challenge. 

Ant.  But,  notwithstanding,  if  he  speaks  of  peace  ? .  - 
Let  us  first  hear  him  ,  ,  . 

Joe,  Let  him  he  admitted 

Alone  within  the  gates  ;  I  will  speak  with  him  ;       ' 
Not  canst  thou  interdict  it. 

Cre.  If  he  brings 

No  treacherous  influence  with  him  into  Thebes, 

AnL  Ah  !  never  has  he  known  what  treachVy  is, 

J^e.  Truly  thou  know'st  him  well — It  seems  to  me 
That  thou'rt  acquainted  with  his  inmost  mind  ; 
P'rhaps  you  concur  in  thoughts  as  well  as  words ,  ,  , 

Joe,  Alas  1  my  son,  how  in  these  bitter  accents 
Thy  malice  ill-disguised  breaks  forth  !  ,  .  ,  To  Thebes» 
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All,  let  Hiiri  come,  and  come  to  my  embmce  ; 

There  lay  his  weapons  down, — Let  na^  my  daughter» 

Go  to  the  temple  now,  imploring  peace  ,  ,  , 

And  did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Beloved  son, 

Tifi  a  long  time  bid  ce  I  Leheld  thee  last  ! .  .  . 

Perchance  J  in  me  alone»  in  mj  ira  mense» 

Impartial,  and  maternal  love»  hm  he» 

E  en  more  than  in  his  troops»  reposed  his  hopes. 

He  m  indeed  my  son  ;  he  is  thy  brother  ; 

Betwixt  you  I  alone  am  arbitress. 

For  a  few  moments  banish  from  thy  mind 

Tlie  thoughts  of  how  he  has  returned  to  Thebes  ; 

Jfemember  only  how  he  w^ent  from  thence  ; 

Haw  many  years,  in  spite  of  thy  pledged  faith, 

Through  Greece  he  wander *d  :  contemplate  in  him 

A  prince,  a  suff'ring  exile,  and  thy  brother, 

Scene  ,IY. 

ETEDCLE3,    CKEON- 

(  Me.  With  menaoGS  this  Polyniees  hopes 
%  bring  me  to  submission»  and  degrade  me  ? — 
I  \yhiAt  boldness  f  To  my  palace  unattended 
/  He  coraes,  as  if  to  mock  me  ?     Does  he  deem 

/  That  all  is  gainM,  when  he  appears  in  person  ? 

I     €re.  All  this  I  apprehended  from  the  day 
That,  in  the  name  of  Polyniees,  came, 
daiming  the  covenanted  Theban  throne, 
The  haughty  T  id  ens.     The  fierce  menaces» 
The  oontiameliou&  carriage,  which  he  joio'd 
,)  To  the  request»  sufBciently  convinced  m© 
^ ,  Of  Polynicee*  sinieter  designs. 

He  feign'd  pretexts  whence  he  might  snatch  from  thee 

The  common  thi*one  for  ever,    'Tis  now  clear 

He  wishes  for  it,  never  to  restore  it  : 

Cost  what  it  may,  he  wishes  for  it  now  ; 

E*eii  though  the  impious  path  that  leads  to  it 

Were  with  the  last  drop  of  thy  blood  defiled. 
Mie.  Assuredly,  he  now  will  be  compeird 
'o  drink  that  blood  6*en  to  the  latest  drop  ; 
'oT  my  existence  and  my  throne  are  one. 
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Shall  I  indeed  become  the  willing  suhjeot, 
f  And  swear  allegiance  to  a  hated  brother  ? 
Hated  indeed  ;  but  still  more  scom'd  than  hated.  ; 
1,  who  now  aee  none  equal  to  myself? 
I  should  be  vile,  if  from  that  altitude 
I  could  a  moment  e'en  in  thought  descend. 
From  the  throne's  height  a  king  should  never  fall 
But  with  the  throne  itself  :  he  cannot  find, 
Except  beneath  its  high,  exalted  ruins, 
A  worthy  sepulchre,  a  worthy  death. 

"Ore.  I  see,  0  king,  witb  exultation  see 
In  thee,  the  lofty  valor  live  again 
Of  thy  magnanimons  progenitors. 
By  thee  the  name  of  son  of  CEdipus, 
Cleared  of  all  stain,  will  reassnme  its  lustre, 
A  conquering  king,  no  other  fame  hell  leave 
About  himself,  except  his  conquests. 

Mie.  But, 

I  have  not  conquer'd  yet. 

Ore.  Thou  art  deceived  ; 

Already,  by  not  fearing,  thou  hast  conquered. 

Eie.  What  avails  flattery  ?     l*m  so  boset. 
That,  amid  wear's  vicissitudes,  to  me 
Nothing  is  left  secure,  except  my  courage  ; 
Nothing  is  left  to  hope,  except  revenge. 

Ore.  Thou  hitherto  art  king  ;  I  first  here  swear. 
For  all  thy  subjects,  for  myself,  to  thee 
Inviolable  faith.     Rather  than  serve 
Thy  hated  brother,  wo  will  all  here  apend 
To  the  last  drop  our  life-blood.     On  the  traitor, 
Should  impious  fortune  emile,  he  shall  alone 
Keigu  o'er  the  ashes  of  what  once  was  Thebes.— 
But^  perhaps,  if  pity  for  thy  faithful  Kubjects 
Governs  thy  breast,  thou  wilt  retract  thy  purpose 
Of  open  war.     Ah  !  let  him  only  perish 
Who  plots  against  thy  life  ;  thy  safety  wills  it  ; 
And  more  than  this,  the  safety  of  the  state, 
A  bxotlier's  death  may  to  a  brother  seem 
Perchance  too  cruel  ;  hut  ferocious  war, 
Protracted  war,  can  that  indeetl  appear 
Less  cruel  to  a  aov'roign  ?  less  iinjtiBt  ? 
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S?<6.  Wiiat  do  I  wish  for  else»  or  what  else  hope, 
To  what  do  I  more  ardently  aspire, 
Thaii  tri  oppose  my  brother,  maa  to  man  ? 
TkiB  hatred  is  as  old  as  is  mj  life  ; 
And  ita  indulgence  more  than  life  I  pri^e» 

Ore.  Thy  Life  ?     Doet  thou  not  know  it  ?    That  is  cure. 
*Tifl  tme,  that  valor  oannot  find  a  seat 
More  noblo  than  the  bosom  of  a  king  : 
But  (mght'et  thou  to  oppose  to  treason  ^s  wiles 
An  open  valor?     Is  he  not  a  traitor? 
Wbat  brings  him  now  to  Thelies  ?    With  sword  in  hand, 
Wly^  ehoLild  he  speak  of  peace  ?     Or  why  invoke 
His  mother  ?    P'rhaps  he  comes  hoi'e  to  eediic^  her  ; 
Eis  iirtpions  sister  is  already  his ,  ,  . 
Traly  great  plots  are  hatching, — WLLt  thou  not 
l^fifeat  snch  fraudulent  contrivances  ? 

Eie.  Ah,  doubt  it  not  !  if  long  he  tarry  here, 
Twill  be  to  his  misfortune*     If  he  live, 
I     Tu  flight  he'll  he  indebted  for  his  life  : 
1     1  would  not  trust  his  death  to  other  hands  ; 
^LTo  mino  alone  'tis  due.     And  say,  what  rage 
"'Ccfflld  strike  as  far  inside  that  breast,  as  mine? 

(ke.  Yet,  to  secnre  a  more  consummate  vengeance, 
Siiipeiid  awhile  thy  too  impatient  hate, 

Éte.  The  meatis  most  fatal,  fierce,  and  manifestj 
Alone  please  me. 

CtB.  Tet  p'rhapa  thou  wilt  be  forced    , 

To  choose  the  most  conceard.     Thy  brother  comes 
Powerful  in  arms  ,  .  . 
Mte.  Thebes  also  has  her  warriors. 

Cré,  Yet  has  Adrastus  many  more.     The  war 
Too  unexpectedly  comes  on  us  :     Ah  ! 
We  can  but  die,  beneath  thy  banners  fighting. 

Eie*  But  why  speak  I  of  warriors  ?    I  am  one. 
Oil  e  also  is  my  brother, 

€re.  Dost  thou  hope 

Him  to  defy  ?     His  mother^  sister,  all. 
Around  him  flocking  .  ,  , 

Eie,  But  my  trusty  sword, 

Cannot  it  clear  a  passage  i>o  his  person  ? 

€re.  And  with  the  effort  thou  woiild'st  lose  thy  fame. 
Such  an  excess  would  be  condemned  in  Thebes, 
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Ete.  And  does  not  Thebes  blame  fraud  ? 

Ore.  That  fraud  would  ^ 

From  all  conceal* d,  or  partially  dkcover'd. 
And  if  a  king  appear  not  criminal, 
It  in  enough.     Thy  brother  was  the*  aggreaaor  ; 
Do  thou,  by  management,  make  him  appear 
Still  to  contiime  such. 

Eie,  What  management  ?  .  ,  . 

I  understand  thee  not  .  .  . 

Cre.  Upon  myself 

I  take  the  whole  afl&ir  :  repose  in  me  ; 
And  litìten  only  to  my  counsel  :  thou 
In  time  shalt  know  it  all.     First  it  behoves  ns 
To  make  him  trust  to  simulated  peace  : 
Do  thou  so  well  this  stratagem  confirm^ 
That  he,  without  the  Argives,  may  consent 
To  tarry  here  in  Thebes»     Then  *twill  be  easy 
To  make  the  traitor  treacheroaslj  peri  eh. 

Mte.  Provided  that  he  perish, — ^and  I  reign  ; 
A  Utile  longer  111  constrain  myself 
To  keep  my  hatred  and  my  fury  pent 
Within  my  bosom. 

Cre.  I  will  circulate 

With  art  the  cry  of  peace  ;  to  peace  proposed 
Do  thou  consent  with  a  weli-feign*d  reluctance  : 
'Twill  be  thy  interest  to-day  to  cheat 
Both  friends  and  foes  alike.     But,  above  alU 
From  the  all- trembling  bosom  of  thy  mother, 
Be  e*en  the  shadow  of  suspicion  banish'd. 


Act  II. 
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Ore.  Ah,  put  an  end  to  thy  perpetual  tears  \ 
This  day,  that  seem'd  the  harbinger  of  slaughter. 
Perchance  will  not  be  finished,  ere  we  see 
Thebes  blest  with  lasting  pestce.     I  have  inspired 
Within  the  bosom  of  Eteocles 
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Such  horror  of  this  sacrilegious  war, 
That,  in  his  miud»  he  almost  has  resolved 
To  re-establish  violated  faith  ; 
Provided  that  his  brother  will  cx>uTert 
MiB  menaces  to  prayers, 

Jhc.  Yes^  yes,  to-day 

The  brothers'  enmity  shall  have  an  end  ; 
But  what  will  be  that  end  ?    It  is  recorded 
By  the  stem  fates  ;  and  only  known  to  Heaven* 
Ah,  with  thy  flatt'nea  may  the*  event  agree  ! 
This  is  mj  only  hope  before  I  die  ,  *  , 
Thou  could'st,  then,  somewhat  to  pacific  thoughts 
Soften  the  atern  mind  of  Eteocles  ? 
I  will  believe  it.     But,  there  yet  remains 
The'  embittered  bosom  of  my  exiled  son 
To  soothe*     I  will  shed  tears  ;  for  now,  alaa  I 
I  can  do  little  more  :  I  will  conmiinglo 
Prayers,  threats,  and  prayers  ;  but  thou  dost  know  too  well 
That  I  am  not,  m  others  are,  a  mother  ; 
Nor  reason  warrants  that  1  should  expect 
That  filial  rev'rence  which  I  merit  not. 

Cre.  Must  I  again  entreat  thee  to  be  calm  ? 
Desires  for  ooncord,  more  Bineere,  were  never 
Witneaa^d  amid  such  warlike  preparations. 
Behold  Eteocles  :  complete  thy  task. 
To  which  a  good  beginning  I  have  given. 


Scene  IL 

JOCASTA,  ETEOCLES. 

Joe.  The  day  is  come,  0  son,  in  which  both  thou 
And  Poly  n  ices,  in  a  mother's  presence , 
Your  cause  dispassionately  must  set  forth. 
Nature  betwixt  you  constitutes  me  judge, 
I,  more  than  any  one,  can  make  thy  heart 
Thrill  with  the  mention  of  a  brother's  name. 
That  sacred  name  which  thou  no  more  regardeat* 

Ete,  Does  he  regard  it  better  than  myself? 
He  is  a  brother,  as  a  citizen  ; 
A  brother,  as  he  is  a  son  and  subject  : 
HIb  various  duties  he  fuliils  alike. 
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Joe.  Each  duty,  save  the  duty  of  a  eubject. 
It  BOW  beoornes  thee  to  enumerate, 
Hifl  subject  now  thy  oath  expressly  makes  thee  ; 
Yet  I  behold  thee  king. — Thou  shuddereat. 
In  hearing  mo  proclaim  thee  subject  ?     Say, 
Ah  say  :  is  it  a  more  iUustrioua  title. 
That  of  a  perjured  king  ? 

Et£.  A  king  despised, 

Ah,  is  not  that  a  title  more  otìfensÌTe? 
What  but  his  arms  emancipate  me  now 
From  my  pledged  oath  ?     I  swore  without  constraint  ; 
Without  constraint  will  I  perform  my  promise. 
How  could  I  e*er  with  boldness  re-demaud 
My  ill -defended  throne,  if  I  had  left  it 
From  abjectness  of  temper? 

Joe.  Thy  stem  pride, 

Thy  courage,  are  sufficiently  notorious  ; 
Establish  now  thy  character  for  justice. 
Make  not  against  thy  hTOther,  I  coDJure  thee, 
An  oBtentation  of  ferocious  virtue  ! 
Show  thyself  gen'mus,  pious,  and  humane  ; 
No  other  virtues  does  a  mother  wish 
To  witness  in  a  son  :  perchance  they  seem 
Virtues  to  thee  not  worthy  of  a  king  ? 

Ete.  Not  worthy,  no,  if  they  from  terror  epring-.- 
Brief  my  discourse  shall  be  :  if  be  can  do  it, 
He,  in  thy  presence,  shall  his  reasons  give 
For  his  proceedings.     Mother,  thou  shalt  see 
That  I've  a  royal  soul  ;  and  that  1  hold 
My  honor  dearer  than  my  life  and  kingdom. 


Scene:  IIL 
polynices,  jocasta,  eteocles. 

Jo€.  0  thou,  my  long  and  vainly- wished-for  son  I 
I  now  again  behold  thy  face  in  Thebes  J  » ,  , 
At  last  to  my  maternal  breast  I  clasp  thee  ,  .  . 
How  much  I've  wept  for  thee  !  .  .  .  Art  thou  become 
More  pi  icable  ?    Thou  didst  invoke  thy  mother  ; 
Behold  lier  in  thy  presence  ;  dost  thou  come 
Submissively  before  her  to  deposit 
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Tim  boirid  burden  of  fraternal  discord  ? 

Ah,  tell  me  ;  com 'at  thou  Mther  to  consola  me, 

Or  to  eiit  ehort  my  few  doclining  yeara  ? 

Pol  O,  were  I,  ju otter,  as  I  wish  to  be, 
Tlie  ioother  of  thy  griefs  !     But,  I  am  such, 
TLit,  wheresoever  I  go,  I  bear  with  me 
The  auger  of  the  gods.     Already,  mother, 
1  miiit  have  cost  thee  too^  too  many  tears, 

Jiic.  Ahj  no  !  we  now  wnll  w^eep  with  joy^  not  grief. 
Advance,  and  hasten  to  embrace  thy  brother  ; 
Bè  is  my  eon,  and  dear  to  me  as  thou  : 
Speak  to  him  kindly,  if  thou  love  me  not  ; 
Give  kim  thy  right  hand  ;  presa  him  to  thy  boaom  . . , 

Eie.  Whither  advanceat  ?    Warrior^  who  art  thou  ? 
TliGse  arms  I  do  nut  reoogniae* — Perchance, 
Art  thou  my  brother  ?    Ko,  it  cannot  be  ; 
?cir  helmet,  buckler,  sword,  and  javelin. 
Are  not  the'  accoutrements  with  which  a  brother 
A  brother  comes  to  meet, 

Fai  And  who  but  thun 

Pat  ivL  my  hand  these  instruments  of  war  ? 
The  day  that  Tydeus,  in  a  brother's  imino, 
Cime  to  these  thresh  olds  to  demand  my  kingdom, 
&y,  did  he  in  his  right  hand  bring  the  Sivord, 
Ot  peaceful  olive  branch  ?    'Tia  true,  by  day 
He  was  admitted  to  a  conference  ; 
Bui,  oa  the  night  of  his  departure  henoe, 
A  plot  was  laid  insidiouely  to  kill  him  ; 
Ajid  he,  alas  1  had  fallen  victim  to  it^ 
Had  he  not  been  invincible.     Thus  warned 
By  what  befell  mj  messenger,  I  leani, 
liat  in  this  palace  arms  decide  grave  questions. 

Joe,  Ah,  say  not  so  :  hast  thou  not  here  a  mother? 
And  since  thou  hast  one,  art  thou  undefended  ? 
heboid  thy  buckler,  'tis  this  breast  ]  this  womb, 
That  in  one  day  to  both  of  you  gave  birth  i 
Ah,  throw  away  thy  other  useless  weapons  ; 
lliey  interfere  mth  our  ombracso  ;  and  mntely 
Appear  to  say,  that  thou'rt  a  foe  'mongst  foes. 

Èie,  Do  not  expect  from  me  the  pledge  of  peace, 
If  first  tliou  do  not  manitest  thy  purpose  ; 
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If  first  thou  do  not  make  us  understand, 

Why  thou,  a  subject  and  a  citizen, 

Dar  at,  as  invader,  to  return  to  Thebes.  , 

PoL  M  J  right,  to  him  who  measures  right  by  force, 
I  ill  could  tell,  if  force  did  not  attend  me, 
Greece  knows  my  story  ;  dost  thou  know  it  not  ? — 
1*11  tell  it  :  thou  hast  reign*d  ;  but  reign'st  no  longer, 

Ete.  Fool  !  thou  sbalt  soon  know  if  I  reign  or  not. 

PoL  Thou  hitherto  hast  had  the  name  and  sceptre, 
But  not  the  fame  and  honor  of  a  monarch, 
I,  who  am  free  from  peijur5%  surrendered 
My  throne  to  thee,  when  ended  was  the  year  ; 
Didst  thou  not  swear  to  do  the  same  ?    I  kept 
My  oath  ;  do  thou  keep  thine. — I  come  to  claim 
My  heritage  :  a  brother,  if  thou  yield  it  ; 
But  tho7i  shalt  find  in  me,  if  thou  refuse  it, 
A  foe»  fierce,  cruel,  and  implacable. — 
Thus  have  I  told  to  thee,  without  disguise. 
My  resolution.     In  my  righteous  cause. 
Both  earth  and  heav*n  proclaim  themselves  ;  yes,  heav'r 
Already  witness  of  our  mutual  oaths, 
Will,  I  believe  it,  favor  this  my  a  word, 
And  will  the  perjured  punish. 

Eie.  The  just  gods 

Whom  thou  invokest  tby  misdeeds  to  second, 
Abhor  fraternal  arms  :  of  their  revenge, 
A  eignal  instance  he  will  be  who  first 
Ventured  to  grasp  them, 

Pd.  Darat  thou  to  recall, 

Perfidious  one,  the  tie  of  brotherhood  ? 
Feel'st  thou  a  horror  at  it,  now  that  thou 
First  to  fraternal  war  cr>mpelle«t  me  ? 
But,  art  thou  not  the  same  that  didst  not  feel 
Horror  at  perjury  ?     These  impious  arms, 
The  violator  of  hie  faith  first  grasp'd  them. 
The  war  m  thine  :  its  guilt  ia  thine  alone  .  ,  . 

Joe.  Ferooious  souls,  is  this  your  hoped-for  peace  ? — 
Ah,  hear  me,  I  entreat  you  .  .  . 

Eie,  I  am  king, 

And  sit  upon  the  throne  ;  and  here  proclaim, 
That  while  Adrastus  and  his  hated  Argives 
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Encompass  Thebes,  I  listen  to  no  terms 
Of  reconciliation  ;  nor  endure 
Thee  in  my  royal  presence. 

Pol.  I,  in  turn 

Reply  to  thee,  who  dost  usurp  the  throne, 
Thyself  a  king  miscalling  ;  yes,  I  here 
Reply,  that  till  thou  hast  fulfill'd  thy  oath, 
ITie  Ajgives  here  shall  stay,  and  I  with  them. 

Eie.  Mother,  thou  hearest  him  :  the  recompense 
That  for  his  guilt  he  asks. — Why  parley  further  ? 
What  dost  thou  here  ?    Depart  from  Thebes  this  instant  ! 

Pol,  Thou  shalt  again  behold  me  in  this  place  ; 
But  in  another  guise  :  to  impious  foes 
The  messenger  of  death  inevitable. 

Joe.  Ye  only  are  the  impious  ;  quickly  punish, 
Of  being  mother  to  such  impious  sons. 
The  fault  in  me  ;  plunge,  plunge  in  me  that  sword  ; 
For  I  am  of  the  selfsame  blood  as  you. 
Rivals  in  guilt,  ye  sons  of  GEdipus, 
Of  crime  the  offspring,  and  to  crime  impell'd 
By  the  implacable,  avenging  Furies, 
Here,  here,  your  weapons  hurl  ;  behold  my  womb,       ^ 
The  chamber  of  your  infamous  conception. 
Be  not  the  brother  slain,  but  slain  by  you 
The  mother  ;  'twere  a  far  more  venial  crime  ; 
And  far  more  worthy  of  your  cruel  swords. 

Ete.  Hold*st  thou  unjust  the  terms  that  I  demanded  ? 

PoL  Hold'st  thou  my  want  of  confidence  unfounded  ? 

Joe.  And  is  it,  then,  my  wrath  that  is  unjust  ?— 
Thou'rt  not  enraged  at  the  demanded  sceptre  ; 
But  that  it  is  by  one  in  arms  demanded  ? 
And  for  no  other  cause  thou  wear'st  these  weapons, 
But  to  obtain  thy  sceptre  for  the  year  ? — 
Let  one  resign  his  sword,  the  other  quit 
The  sceptre  not  his  own  :  and  if,  betwixt  yoii, 
I  pledge  myself  as  surety  for  the  keeping. 
In  future,  of  the  covenanted  oath. 
Who  will  refuse  obedience  ? 

Ete.  I  will  not. — 

Mother,  thou  will'st  it  ?  I  will  therefore  pardon 
The  outrage  'gainst  myself  and  Thebes  committed. 

F  2 
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Let  Mm  first  yield  i  he  first  aasimlted  ub. 
Soon  as  OTir  fields  are  clear' d  irom  yonder  troops, 
He  shall  be  king,     I  yield  to  him  the  throne  ; 
He  shall  not  take  it  from  me.     Can  he  take  it, 
While  stiU  my  veins  retain  a  drop  of  hlood  ? — 
Do  thou  decide  :  thon  seo^st  in  me  compliance  ; 
But,  if  between  us  both  the  peace  is  broken. 
Remember,  thon'rt  alone  the  guilty  cause  : 
And  may  the  horrora  of  diaastrous  war 
Fall,  wher6  alone  they  bhould^  npon  thy  head, 

ScEh'E  ly. 
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PoL  And  may  thy  imprecation  be  acoomplish'd  : 
May  Heav'n  pour  vengeance  on  my  head,  if  I 
Am  not  sincere  in  mj  desire  for  peace  !  .  .  , 

Joe.  Beloved  eon,  and  may  I  trust  thy  words  ? 

Pol.  Mother,  I  wifeh  to  spare  the  I'hebaii  blood  ; 
No  wish  is  dearer  to  my  heart  :  like  me, 
Adrastufi  fain  would  sheathe  the  inurd*roue  sword. 
'Tia  true  that,  till  he  saw  me  here  in  Thebes 
The*  ancestral  sceptre  grasp,  he  would  refusa, 
Although  I  wish'd  it,  to  return  to  Argos. 

Joe.  Alas  \  thou  wilt  not  be  the  first  to  yield? 

Poi.  I  cannct. 

Joe.  What  prevents  thee  ? 

Pol  Prudence,  motS 

Joe.  Dost  thou  not  trust  in  me?  .  .  . 

PoL  •  I  trust  him  not  : 

He  has  deceived  me  once, 

Joe.  If  thou  refuse 

To  free  this  city  from  besieging  foes,  

I  shall  believe  what  fame  reporte  of  thee  ; 
That  thou  hast  form'd,  onr  ruin  to  enBure, 
Infamous  ties  of  blood  with  King  Adrastas  ; 
And  that  thou  hast  of  thy  wife's  father  claim'd 
War,  as  the  iatal  dowry  of  thy  marriage. 

PoL  0  cniel  fate  !  my  infant,  and  mj  spouse, 
On  one  side  emulously  rend  my  heart, 
i  Weeping,  and  asking  bitterly  from  me 
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Their  wreited  Tjirtkriglit  ;  on  the  other  side. 

For  tàee,  my  mother,  deep  compassion  tlirills  me, 

And  for  my  sick  and  deeolated  country  .  ,  , 

Tet^  ak  reflect  !    Thou  seeeat  it  thyseK  ; 

What  would  it  now  avail,  if  I  saot  back 

My  warriors  ?  'twonld  not  be  leas  manifest, 

That  if  my  brother  yielde,  he  yields  to  fear, 

And  not  to  my  just  claims.     What  will  he  then         j 

Have  gained  for  his  proud  honor  ?     Well  I  know,       | 

Tliat  far  from  hence  my  force  withdrawn  he  wishes,  [ 

Since  force  alone  compels  him  to  be  just-  ( 

Joe,  And  thou  alone  adoptest  force,  because 
It  loosens  thee  from  ov*ry  other  pact. 

^oL  Mother  I  doat  thou  80  little  know  thy  sons  ? — 
Thou  know'fit  full  well  that  we  were  eciircely  horn. 
Ere  hatred  tow'rds  me  filled  my  brother *s  heart  : 
He  grew  in  hatred  ;  and  in  ev*ry  vein 
Hatred  is  mingled  with  his  blood,     'Tis  true, 
I  love  him  not  ;  for  'tis  impossible 
Hate  to  return  with  love  i  but  I  wish  not 
To  injure  him  ;  m  that  I  do  not  seem 
To  b^r  hig  Bcom,  and  Greece  behold  me  not 
Tamely  enduring  outrages  so  vast.  I 

Joe.  What  virtue  \   Thou  expectest  Greece  to  prize  thee, 
Since  to  a  brother,  guiltier  than  thyself. 
Thou  dost  refuse  to  yield  ?— The  Theban  throne, 
Of  all  thy  wishes,  m  the  noble  object  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  here  to  gain  the  throne. 
Is  to  gain  all  that  is  on  earth  moat  wretched  ? 
Think  on  thy  ancestors  :  who  ever  reign'd 
In  Thebes,  and  waa  not  guilty  ?    Certainly, 
The  throne  on  which  sat  wretched  CEdipns 
Illustrions  is,     Doet  fear,  then,  lest  the  world 
Be  ignorant  that  (Edipus  had  sons  ?^ 
Say,  hast  thou  virtue  ?     Leave  the  throne  to  guilt, 
Wouldst  thou  take  vengeance  on  thy  brother  ?  wonldst  thou 
That  ho,  by  Thebes,  by  Greece,  the  world,  the  goda. 
Be  execrated  ?    Leave  him  here  to  reign. — 
I  even,  also  horn  upon  the  throne. 
Disastrous  days,  amid  its  empty  pomps. 
Days  of  difitraction,  each  obeouxer  state 
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The  object  of  my  envy;  have  dragg'd  on* — 

What  other  art  thou,  0  thou  dreadful  throno, 

What  other,  but  an  ancient  usurpations 

Source  of  much  suff'ring,  aud  of  more  ahhorrence? 

O,  that  I  ne'er  had  fill'd  thee,  fatal  honor  Ì 

Then  had  I  never  been  of  QEdipus 

The  mother  and  the  vrife  ;  tìien  had  I  not' 

Been  the  sad  mother  of  jon  faithless  ones, 

Pol.  Mother,  thou  mortally  offendest  me. 
Deom'st  me  un£t  for  my  appointed  station  ? 
Ah  f  it  is  not,  no,  it  is  not  my  object 
Each  passing  fancy  to  impose  as  laws, 
With  hypocritical  and  foolish  pride 
i\)  ape  resemblance  with  the  gods  above  ; 
Though  this,  by  many,  may  be  dcem*d  to  reign, 
'Tis  not  mj  object.     If  in  happier  days 
Virtue  in  me  was  not  a  vain  pretence, 
Now,  in  my  adverse  ones,  be  thou  assured, 
I  hold  it  still  more  dear,     A  throne  in  Argos 
Adrastna  offer'd  me  :  if  I  had  loved 
A  eoeptre,  for  itself,  I  there  had  reign'd, 

Jùc.  Eather,  0  son,  be  anxious  to  deserve. 
Than  to  obtain,  a  throne,  then.     I  stiU  hope 
That  thou  wilt  have  one  ;  yet,  if  both  of  ua 
Thy  brother  should  deceive,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me. 
Whose  is  the  infamy,  and  whose  the  glory  ? 
Yield  to  my  reasons,  t>o  my  prayers,  and  tears  ; 
Yield  to  the  tears  of  thy  unhappy  country  ; 
Wouldst  thou  destroy  Thebes  ere  then  reign'st  in  ThebesJ 

Pol.  I  have  already  told  thoe  :  war  I  wish  not  ; 
But  force,  for  gaining  surer  peace,  is  useful. 

Joe.  Lov'st  thou  thy  mother  ? 

PoL  Far  more  than  myself, 

Joe.  My  life  is  in  thy  hands  ,  ,  , 

Scene  Y. 
cheos,  jocasta,  polykices, 

Jùc.  Ah,  Creon,  cornel 

Complete  my  conquest  over  Polynices  ; 
J  haste  to  tise  my  influence  urith  his  brother- 
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Which  of  yon  two  will  yield  ?    Thou  wilt,  my  son  ; 

If  thou  rememb'rest  that  on  thee  alone 

Thy  mother's  life,  the  fate  of  Thebes,  depend. 

Scene  VI. 

POLYNICES,.  CREON. 

Ore,  Ah,  wretched  mother  !  how  I  pitj^  her  !  .  .  . 
Little  she  knows  her  sons.     Yet  she  might  be 
Happy,  perchance,  if  it  on  thee  depended. — 
Dost  thou  then  yield  ?    If  thou  wilt  trust  thy  brother  .  . . 

Pd.  I  have  on  nothing  yet  resolved  :  'tis  true, 
It  wounds  my  soul  to  hear  myself  proclaim'd 
An  enemy  in  Thebes  ;  it  wounds  my  soul 
To  seem  the  author  of  fraternal  strife  : 
What  ought  I  now  to  do? 

Ore.  To  reign. 

Pol.  The  throne 

Can  I  have  here  without  the  loss  of  blood  ? 

Ore.  — E'en  from  the  cradle  as  a  son  I  loved  thee  : 
I  always  saw  in  thee  the  better  nature  ; 
When  'twixt  you  both  your  mother  hesitated, 
How  often  have  I  made  her  notice  it  ! — 

0  Polynices  !  I  have  not  the  heart 

Now  to  deceive  thee,  no. — Thou  wilt  not  reign 
Here  without  spilling  blood. 

Pol  0  Heav'ns  I  .  .  . 

Gre,  But  thou 

May'st  choose  :  it  doth  depend  on  thee  alone  ; 
Little  to  shed,  or  much  .  .  . 

Pol  What  do  I  hear? 

This,  from  the  first,  was  what  I  chiefly  fear'd. 

1  only,  then,  have  choice  of  error  left  ?  .  .  . 
No,  it  shall  never  be,  no,  never  :  I 

Will  never  violate,  by  shedding  blood. 
So  many,  and  such  ever-sacred  ties  ; 
Whate'er  betide,  by  means  iniquitous 
I  will  not  prosecute  a  righteous  cause. 
Adrastus  shall  retxim  again  to  Argos  ; 
Alone,  unarm'd,  will  I  remain  in  Thebes. 

Cre.  Thou  art  most  virtuous,  as  I  always  thought  thee  ; 
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Much  T  Gommend  thy  words  i  but,  can  I  let  thee 
Choose  what  will  ruin  both  thyeelf  and  us? 

PoL  And  Ì6  that  ruin  certain  ? 

Ore.  Dost  thou  know 

Eteocles  ? 

PoL      I  know  him  ;  and  he  hates  me 
Mnch  as  he  loves  the  throne,  and  more  ;  but  yet, 
I  think,  or  maybe  *tis  a  fond  OluBion^ 
That,  in  despite  of  him,  with  genVous  treatment, 
I  might  constrain  him  to  a  gen'roiie  eondnct  : 
Shame  can  work  wonders  ;  wo  shall  have  to-day. 
My  mother,  Thebes,  Adrastue  and  the  world, 
Aswitnegsos  between  ua  ,  ^  . 
iure.  Had  he  not 

i  The  gods  before  as  witneeses  ?  what  say'st  thou  ? 
f  HiB  mother,  and  the  gods,  Adrastng,  Thebes, 
F   And  ali  tbo  world,  ho  impionflly  scorns. 
I  feel  constrained  to  speak  without  disguise, — 
Ju  Thebes,  with  iron  hand,  a  perjured  king 
The  sceptre  grasps  :  by  all  his  sithjeots  hated, 
If  terror  had  not  watch'd  in  his  defence, 
He  long  ago  had  lost  his  throne  and  life. 
Thou  art  the  last  hope  of  the  Theban  people  ; 
That  day  in  which  thy  milder  character 
Ascends  once  more  the^  hereditary  throne, 
The  multitude  oppress'd  will  deem  the  day 
Of  its  deliverance  .  .  .  Where  is  now  our  hope  ?  .  .  . 
That  day  will  ne'er  amve, 

PoL  Will  ne*er  arrive  ? 

This,  this,  shall  be  the  day. 

Crc,  P'rhaps,  'twill  he  this  . 

Ah,  day  eventfal  f  ,  ,  ,  Pxince  unfortunate  I  .  .  . 
Another  now  usurps  that  throne  fì-om  thee  ; 
Nor,  while  his  life  remaiuB,  wilt  thou  regain  it. — 
Ah,  trust  me,  that  he  even  now  ascribes 
Thy  wish  for  it  to  guilt  :  now  .  ,  * 

PùL  What  new  flames 

Of  rage  thou  kin dl est  in  me,  when,  at  last, 
After  lon^  struggles  with  myself,  I  seem'd 
Lgumj^ounting  past  revenge  I 

Cre,  Erewhile  the  king 
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Swore,  and  I  heard  liim,  that  he  wotdd  not  die, 
jp-^fiftpt  upon  the  throne. 

Pol.  To  perjury- 

He  is  accustom'd,  and,  on  thia  occasion, 
He  shall  be  perjured  ;  this  I  promise  thee. —  • 

Wretch,  thou  shalt  live,  but  not  upon  the  throne. 

Ore,  Thy  hope  for  this  is  vain  :  there  is  no  way 
The  throne  to  reascend,  if  thou  resolve  not 
To  trample  on  the  body  of  thy  brother. 

Pol.  With  horror  thou  dost  fill  me  :  shall  I  bathe 
My  hands  in  blood  fraternal  ?    The  wild  thought 
Appals  me  .  .  .  Infamous  and  fatal  crown, 
Art  thou  of  so  much  worth,  that  thou  deservest 
With  turpitude  like  this  to  be  procured  ? 
^ure.  If  he  would  take  away  thy  crown  alone. 
That  were  excusable  :  but  to  such  height 
In  him  unnatural  hate  and  rage  have  risen, 
That,  life  for  life,  thou  art  constrained  by  force 
To  give  it,  or  to  take  it . . . 

Pol,  1  wish  not 

To  take  his  life  ... 

Ore,  *  Then  thou  wilt  give  him  thine. 

Pol.    Though    here    I  stay    alone,    Heav'n    and    my 
sword, 
My  courage,  with  me  stay  ;  nor  will  it  be 
To  him  an  easy  task  to  take  my  life  .  .  . 

Ore.  But  how  can  valor  cope  with  subtle  fraud  ? 
Here  dost  thou  look  for  open  opposition  ? 

Pol.  Then*treach'ry  is  prepared  for  me?    0  speak  ! 
Beveal  it  to  me  .  .  . 

Cre.  Heav'ns  I  .  .  .  what  shall  I  do  ?..  . 

Yet,  if  I  speak,  and  thou  preventest  not 
The  consequence,  I  fall  the  tyrant's  victim, 
And  thee  I  shall  not  save. 

Pol.  The  apprehension 

Of  treachery  suffices  not  to  make  me 
An  impious  traitor.     Speak  :  there  may  be  means 
By  which  I  may  be  saved  ;  or,  if  I  fall. 
That  I  may  fall  alone. 

Cre.  .  .  .  Thou  hast  not  leam'd 

Thyself  to  perjure  yet .  .  . — Dar'st  thou  to  me 
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Promiee  thy  sacred  faith  a  horrid  secret 
To  keep,  that  I  prepare  to  tell  thee  now  ? 

Pol,  Yes  ;  by  my  mother's  life  I  swear  to  keep  it  ; 
*Tia  sacred  to  me,  as  thou  knowe^t  :  speak- 

Ore.  .  .  .  But  we  are  ia  the  palace,  an  abode 
Too  perilous  for  us  ;  .  -  .  perhaps  here  already 
Too  much  at  length  to  thee  IVo  spoken  ,  ,  ,  Hence, 
To  ioine  flecnrer  spot  .  .  . 

Pol,  Is  there  in  Thebes 

A  plaoe  exempted  from  the  tyrant's  power  ? 

Gre.  *Tis  meet  that,  with  profoundest  caution,  we 
Elude  his  subtle  wariness.     From  hence 
A  secret  path,  and  long  disused,  descends 
Towards  the  terapie  ;  let  us  seek  this  path. 
There  I  will  tell  thee  all- 
Pol  I  follow  thee* 


ACT  m, 

t 

Scese  I. 

ETDCLÈS,  CBEON. 

Eie.  Hast  thon  seen  Polynices  ?    Dost  thou  think 
That  he  hates  me  as  mucli  as  I  hate  him  ? 
All,  no  !  in  this^  as  well  as  other  things, 
I  do  surpass  him  quite. 

Cre.  With  hating  thee 

He  is  not  satisfied  ;  he  feels  for  thee 
The  bittereat  contempt.     He  hath  already 
Swerved  from  his  purpose  ;  loudly  he  asserts. 
That  he  will  have,  as  witnesses  in  Thebes 
Of  this  fraternal  peace,  his  friends  from  Argofi  ; 
In  ray  opinion^  to  insult  us  more  ; 
Nor  shall  we  see  thorn  from  our  gates  depart, 
Till  thou,  a  wandering  exile,  leav'st  this  city. 
Thou  seo'st  that  now^  for  one,  there  doth  remain 
Exit  a  brief  moment  to  foretitall  the  other  ; 
He  who  del  ay  a  the  most  will  fall  the  victim-, 
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'Tìb  now  most  evident,  that  he,  by  force. 
Challenges  thy  refusal  ;  o'er  thy  head 
The  fatal  sword  is  now  suspended  ;  thou, 
Wilt  thou  not  give  the  signal  to  unsheathe  it? 
To  thee  'twas  hitherto  expedient  merely, 
But  to  thy  safety  indispensable 
His  death  has  now  become. 

Ete.  May  I,  at  last. 

To  my  revenge,  for  which  so  long  I've  sigh'd. 
And  to  my  hate  and  rage,  succeed  in  giving 
A  consummation  speedy  and  secure  ! 
When  he  is  dead,  a  valor  in  the  camp 
Will  I  display  proportioned  to  the  cause. — 
Adrastus,  prosecute  the  siege  of  Thebes  ; 
And  thou  shalt  quickly  see,  that  in  the  fight 
I  can  atone  for  treason  in  the  palace. 

Ore.  The  Argives,  trusting  to  the  truce,  secure 
Within  the  camp  repose  :  'twould  be  most  easy 
To  make  a  dreadful  carnage,  if  upon  them 
Thou  should'st  fall  unawares.     With  their  alarm 
A  dreadful  doubt  would  mingle  :  they  would  know 
Nothing  of  Polynices  . .  . 

Ete.  Say'st  thou,  nothing  ? 

They  shall  know  all  ;  and  of  another  kind 
Shall  be  their  apprehension.     To  the  Argives 
The  traitor's  head  shall  be  display'd  on  high  ; 
Lugubrious  symbol  to  our  foes  alone 
Of  portent  ominous  ;  but,  to  ourselves. 
The  presage,  and  the  pledge  of  victory. 

Ore,  Then  do  not  be  importunate  with  him 
To  send  the  hostile  troops  again  to  Argos. 
Thou  wouldst  augment,  and  vainly,  his  suspicions  : 
And  should  he  yield,  which  is  not  probable, 
It  would  be  detrimental  to  thy  cause. 
Adrastus  would  have  scarcely  left  our  plains. 
Than,  afterwards,  id  hearing  of  the  death 
Giv'n  to  his  son-in-law  in  Thebes,  more  fierce 
He,  his  avenger,  would  return  ;  to  blood, 
To  fire,  and  the  extei-minating  sword, 
Devoting  all  the  ill-defended  realm. 
King,  thou  hast  chosen  well  :  with  one  hand  give 
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CoTrection  to  the  traitor  ;  with  the  other, 

At  one  fierce  onset,  tmexpecteiiiy 

Bring  on  thy  foes,  war,  fear,  cxDufuBion,  min. 

Eie.  A  min  most  complete,  Binee  least  expected. 
Ito  thoij  preparo  for  war  ;  while  I  feign  peace  ♦  .  . 
But  see,  mj  mother  a>nies  :  let  ns  retire  ; 
If  ever  there  was  need  to  fihun  her  presence. 
This  is  the  moment» 

Cre.  Let  ua  both  aToid  her. 


Scene  II. 

JOCASTA^  AKTIGOJtE. 

Joe,  Doet  see?    He  ahuns  my  sight  :  still  doth  he  douli 
To  trust  his  mother  ?  .  ,  , 

AnL  An  usurper  fears 

AH  whom  he  meets. 

Joe,  Since  he  beheld  his  brother, 

He  has  most  carefully  our  presence  shimn'd  ; 
To  what  must  I  impute  it? 

Ant  Canst  thou  doubt  ? 

In  his  dissembling  breast  be  cherishes 
Hatred  and  rancor,  blood  and  fell  revenge, 

Joe.  Thou  putt*st  on  all  his  deeds  an  ill  constmction* 
Unjust  were  not  the  terms  that  he  demanded  : 
And  if  to-day  the'  invading  brother  yields, 
(As  almost  he  has  pledged  himself  to  do,) 
To  my  entreaties,  and  the  voice  of  reason  ; 
I  do  not  see  with  what  pretence  the  king 
Conld  e*er  excuse  his  violated  faith. 

AnL  Will  the  king  ever  he  in  pretexts  wanting 
For  violated  faith  ?     ^Tis  vain  to  hope 
For  peuce,  if  Polynices  does  not  yield 
The  throne  for  ever  to  Eteocles. 
It  cannot  be  conccard,  the  throne  alone 
Can  somewhat  mitigate  the'  atrocious  cast 
Of  his  ambitions  nature  :  he  esteems 
That  throne  the  dearest  portion  of  himself, 
A  second  life, 

Joe.  And  yet  hie  accents  provo, 

That  more  he  valuefi  than  the  throne ,  that  honor 
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^Vhich  gives  the  throne  ite  lustre  :  to  be  brief, 
'Twas  Polynices  who  did  menace  first. 

Ant.  He  was  the  first  offended. — Did  a  heart, 
That  was  invincible,  e'er  learn  the  way 
How  to  dissemble  outrages  received  ? 
Pull  of  revenge,  but  of  a  regal  kind. 
Proudly  does  Polynices  from  his  lips 
Pour  forth  his  indignation  :  mute  his  brother  ; 
Mute,  yet  around  him,  I,  at  all  times,  see 
A  train  immense  of  counsellors,  from  whom, 
'Tis  cei-tain,  that  he  never  will  imbibe 
Impressions  high,  or  gen'rous.     In  this  place 
There  are  enough  of  those  degraded  wretches, 
Who  love  themselves  alone  ;  to  whom  the  name 
Of  country  is  unknown  ;  who  freeze  with  terror, 
And  shudder  at  the  notion  that  a  king 
May  mount  the  throne  who  loves  the  cause  of  virtue  : 
Nor  fear  they  without  reason  ;  they  would  drag 
Their  days  in  heaviness  beneath  the  sway 
Of  such  a  monarch.     I  affirm  it,  mother. 
And  do  thou  mark  my  words,  that  to  this  peace 
So  much  desired,  the  evanescent  rage 
Of  Polynices,  of  Eteocles 
The  more  inveterate  and  deeper  hate. 
Are  not  invincible  impediments  : 
The  wicked  obstacle  is  in  the  vile 
And  lying  accents  of  the  servile  throng. 

Scene  III. 

JOCASTA,   ANTIGONE,   POLYNICES. 

Joe,  My  son,  I  hope  in  thee,  in  thee  alone  ; 
Thy  mother,  Thebes,  thy  sister,  whom  thou  lovest, 
And  who  so  much  loves  thee,  with  lasting  peace 
All  these  wilt  thou  make  happy.     Is't  not  true  ? 
Answer  me.     Art  thou  not  the  best  of  sons, 
The  better  brother,  a  good  citizen  ? 
Prepares  Adrastus  to  return  to  Argos  ? 

Pol,  Prepares  Eteocles  from  Thebes  to  go  ? 

Joe,  What  do  I  hear  ?  to  our  confusion,  then. 
And  to  thy  shame,  must  I  for  ever  hear  thee 
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Dquj  us  peace,  or  not  the  first  coneeiit  ? 
Alft&  !  thy  brother  wilt  too  surely  go. 
Too  surely  Ì  &&  thou  wen  test,  go  to  exile  ; 
By  HeaY'n  ara  I  condemn'd,  and  by  my  bobs, 
To  ©Ter lasting  tears  ;  they  ne'er  will  cease, 
Feed*st  thou,  perchance ,  on  my  maternal  tears  ? 
Ah,  aay  :  were  not  thy  words  ore  while  all  peace  ? 

PoL  Alas  !  they're  farther  now  from  peace  than  ever  : 
Thou  must  not  ask  of  me  the  cause  ;  but  yet 
There  does  exist  for  this  a  cause  so  horrid, 
That  I  can  never  tell  it  thee  ;  thou  wilt, 
Ere  long,  disco  ver  it  thyself;  a  cMH, 
A  mortal  chiU,  through  all  thy  hones  will  run. 
When  thou  dost  hear  it.     More  I  cannot  eaj. 
Than  that  Adraatus  does  not  leave  these  walls  ; 
Ko,  he  departs  not. — Soon,  in  spite  of  me. 
The  haughty  walls  of  perjured  Thebes,  laid  low^ 
May  yield  lum  entrance  'mid  their  broken  fragments  : 
But,  let  the  evil  come  to  him  who  courts  it, 
I,  in  the  sanguinary  fray,  perchance. 
May  also  JBnd  a  tomb  ;  nor  will  it  grieve  me  ; 
Provided  that  I  fall  not  unavenged, 

Jbc,  Alas!    on  whom  doat  thou   thus  thirst   for  ven 
geance? 

Pol  Upon  ft  traitor, 

Joe.  He  the  traitor  is, 

Who,  thus,  flagitiously,  with  fabled  plots. 
Doth  fe^d  in  thee  this  impious  doubt  and  rage  : 
Believe  me  only  ... 

AnL  Mother,  brother,  hear  me  : 

Truiit  only  my  alarm, 

Joe.  Say'st  thou,  alarm  ?  ,  .  . 

Speak  ;  what  alarm  hast  thou  ? 

Ant  ^  Eteoclee 

Has  Creon  for  his  counsellor  ;  and  thence 
There^s  reason  for  a  dreadful  terror  ,  * , 

Joe.  Creon  ? 

PoL  Ah,  were  it  only  he  that  counsels  him  !  *  , 
I'm  too  well  versed  to  be  the  dupe  of  this  ,  .  . 
Creon  .  .  .  had  it  not  been  for  him  .  ,  .  ah,  maybe 
To  impious  vengeance  I  .  . , 
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e/bc.  What  do  I  hear? 

What  broken  sentences  !  what  bursts  of  anger  I 
What  secret  weighs  upon  thy  bosom  ?     Speak. 

Pol.  I  cannot  speak.     As  I  can  now  be  silent, 
O  that  I  could  forget,  or  ne'er  have  known. 
The  infamous  vile  secret  I     'Twonld  have  been 
More  fortunate  for  all  ;  a  single  crime 
Had  then  sufficed  ;  'twere  better  to  have  died 
Betray'd,  than  thus  revenged.    And  yet  to  know  it. 
And  to  be  passive,  is  impossible  .  .  . 

0  what  a  deluge  I  behold  of  blood  ! 

What  slaughter  I     Of  his  friendship  what  a  proof  .  .  . 
What  fatal  proof  to  me  has  Creon  given  !  .  .  . 

Ant.  Yes,  brother,  now  indeed  I  pity  thee. 
What  didst  thou  say  ?    The  harbinger  of  death 
Is  the  false  friendship  of  the  wicked  Creon. 

Joe,  'Tis  true,  till  now,  of  Polynices'  claims 
He  never  seem'd  the  advocate  :  but  what 
Must  I  infer  from  this  ?    My  daughter,  dar'st  thou  ?  .  .  . 

Pol,  E'en  more  than  others  are,  of  my  just  cause, 
And  of  myself,  is  Creon  advocate. 

Ant,  Creon  betrays  you  all  ;  I  swear  he  does  : 
Of  all  your  rights  the  villain  makes  a  sport. 

Joe,  Where  leam'd'st    thou    such    harsh   judgments  ? 
whence  so  bold  ? 
Is  Creon  not  my  brother  ?  .  .  .  shall  his  nephews  ?  .  .  . 

Ant.  Too  long  have  I  been  silent  ;  and  e'en  now 

1  do  not  speak  at  random.     Of  that  Creon, 
Who  is  thy  brother,  Haemon  is  the  son  ; 

He  knows  his  father  ;  he  himself  inform'd  me  .  .  . 
Why  should  I  waste  more  words  ?    I  swear  again. 
He  hates  you  both  :  to  the  contested  throne 
Creon  aspires  ;  and  what  atrocity 
Is  there,  that  clears  a  passage  to  the  throne, 
That  is  not  leam'd  in  Thebes  ? 

Joe,  Believe  it  not  .  .  . 

And  yet,  who  knows  ?  .  .  .  This,  this  alone  was  wanting 
To  aU  our  other  horrors  !  .  .  , 

Pol.  Where  have  I 

Enter'd  incautiously  ?     What  labyrinth 
Of  unexampled  perfidy  !     My  foes. 
My  most  atrocious  foes,  I  here  am  doom'd 
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Among  my  kìiìdred  to  ©numerate  ? — 

But  you,  to  whom  I  Ueten  ;  you,  whom  now 

I  see  in  friendly  eemblanoe  roimd  me  stand  ; 

How  can  I  know  if  in  yotir  breasts  there  dwell 

Or  faith  or  treachery  ?     How  can  I  know 

If  ye  are  not  in  thought  my  en  orni  es  ? 

Thou  art  my  mother  ;  and  my  sietej  thou  : 

What  ayails  this  ?    8uch  namee,  'tis  true,  are  sacred  ; 

But  in  this  Thebes  such  names  are  too  portentous. 

Do  not  I  call  the*  usurper  brother  ?  call 

Creon  my  uncle  ? — Inauspicious  palace, 

Where  to  the  hated  light  my  eye*s  I  open'd  ! 

The  vile  confederates  within  thy  walls 

Are  all,  all  of  my  blood  ;  and  I,  forsooth, 

The  laughing-stock  of  all.     Exiled  so  long, 

I  find  myself  a  stranger  in  my  palace  : 

Where'er  I  turn  my  apprehensive  gaze, 

I  see  a  traitor.     All  life's  charities 

Are  banish M  hence.     What  do  I  seek  in  Thebes  ? 

What  do  I  hope  ?  why  stay  ?     What  death  more  dreadful , 

Than  living  in  suBpicion  in  your  midst?— 

Yes»  yes,  I  feel  it  ;  at  my  birth,  ye  Furies, 

Ye  only  did  preside  ;  and  o*er  my  life 

Ye,  ye,  preside  alone  i  to  what  digtress, 

To  what  foul  stain,  do  ye  reserve  my  life  ?  .  ,  . 

P'rhaps  from  Avemua  ye  alone  repel  me, 

Ye  dire  Eumenides,  Hince  I  am  yet 

Not  quite  BO  wicked  as  was  CEdipus  ? 

Joe.  0  thou,  of  CEdipne  the  worthy  son, 
Doet  thou  accuse  of  treachery  thy  mother  ? 
Dftr*st  thou  invoke  the  Furies  of  thy  birth?  .  >  .  

PoL  What  other  gods  should  be  invoked  in  Thebes  ?  . 

AnL  My  brother  .  .  , 

Joe.  Son  ,  .  . 

PoL  My  fittest  home  i«  Argo 

Faith  still  is  kept  in  Argos  :  there  I  live 
Secure  from  foos,  and  never  hear  the  name 
Of  brother,  or  of  eom 

Joe,  Return  to  Argos  ; 

Fly,  go  there  quickly  ;  and  in  Thel^  confide 
Alone  in  those  who' re  seeking  to  betray  thee* 

Pal  With  equal  s^^fety  I  confide  in  Thebes 
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In  tijoee  who  love,  and  those  ^who  hate  my  penson  ♦  ♦  . 
1  cruel  doubt,  whence  I  in  terror  UvOt 

nd  scarcely  trtiat  myself  !     I  have  no  throne, 
Tet  flJl  a  monarch's  perturbations  feel  ; 
Guilty  suspicion,  and  degrading  terror. 
And  the  unnatural  effects  of  rage» 
0  horrid  moYementa,  of  my  heart  unworthy, 
Wliich  I,  till  now,  ne'er  knew  !  why  do  I  feel 
Your  Bway  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent  ? 
In  Thebee  there  is  a  moro  consummate  tyrant  : 
l'or  yon  Ms  bosom  is  a  fitter  dwelling  ; 
T^r  him  to  pieces  :  let  him  ne'er  taste  peace 
Aioid  his  many  crime»  ;  that  peace,  of  which 
I'ai  BO  imjustly  robb'd. 

int.  Ah,  calm  thyself; 

iJatea  to  ns:  thy  wretched  mother's  heart 
Thou  piercest  with  thy  words.     We  both  do  love  thee, 
Afi  son  and  brotlier  ne'er  were  loved  before. 

Joe,  Compose  thyself;  thy  most  unjnst  auspici  on  s 
Fain  would  I  not  remember.     Thou  shouldst  hide 
Nothing  from  me  ;  speak,  my  beWed  son  ; 
^\  h^  constrain'd  by  pity  for  thy  mother  ! 
Tko  horrid  secret,  pent  up  in  thy  breast, 
Tell  it  :  and  p'rhaps  .  . , 

Pol  0  mother  !  ...  I  have  sworn 

To  keep  it;  and  mj  faith^s  inviolate  : 
Bafure  I  forfeit  that,  ai,  let  me  perish  I — 
it  may  appear  in  Thebes  excess  of  virtue  : 
Snob,  it  seems  not  to  me  :  my  own  applause 
^  dear  to  me  ;  not  the  applause  of  Thebes. 

Joe.  Keep  then  thy  oath»  since  it  involves  my  death  ; 
*'^fìl  thy  vows  ;  give  me  a  thousand  deaths  ; 
^4  leave  in  doubt  the  palpitating  heart 
^  a  most  wretched  mother  :  she  knows  not 
^^ch  son  in  danger,  which  m  safety,  lives  ; 
*^^  thou  from  her  tiie  means  of  saving  both* 

4w/,  More  than  thy  oath,  inviolably  sacred, 
^^d  far  more  ancient,  are  the  ties  of  natm-e. 

PoL  Who  first  infringed  them  ? 

Jùc.  If,  by  breach  of  oath, 

_Tlioii  canst  save  blood,  and  frustrate  treacherous  deeds, 

he  heav'ns  absolTo  the  compact, 
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Pol  A  Why  should  I 

Seek  to  protect  tlie  life-blood  of  a  traitor  ? 
Let  it  l>e  shed,  but  in  the  field  :  deceit 
Let  the  deceiver  use,  it  "well  beeotues  him  ; 
But  a  short  time  remaiuB  to  weave  new  frauds. 

Anf.  0  brother,  thou  didst  love  me  once  ;  hut  if  * 

That  love  no  longer  second  my  entreaties, 
1  do  conjure  thee  by  thy  wife,  beloved 
Far  more  than  we  are  \  i>j  thy  little  child. 
Whom  thou  with  tears  didst  name  ;  ah,  cast  from  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee,  evVy  thought  of  vengeance  ! 
Say,  wouldst  thou  thy  hereditary  throne 
With  foulest  crimes  and  blood  contaminate  ? 
Blood,  which  is  not  thy  own,  thou  canst  not  shed 
In  Thebes. 

Joe.  Accumulated  vengeance  falls 

Upon  thy  head  in  Thebes  :  thy  footsteps  turn 
From  the  dread  precipice  which  yawna  before  thee  ; 
Thou  yet  hast  time  to  do  it  :  if  thou  be 
(Which  I  believe  not)  by  Eteocles 
Ensnared,  each  plot  which  thou  to  me  reveulest. 
Thou,  by  that  deed,  dost  frustrate  ;  dost  forestall 
All  the  necessity  for  fell  revenge. 
Beloved  son,  whate'er  the  crime  may  be, 
It  cannot,  by  a  brother's  death,  be  eancelFd. 

PoL  Why  didgt  thou  make  me  brother  to  this  traitor  1 

Joe.  And  why  wilt  thou  in  wickedness  surpass  him?  ^_ 

PoL  Thou  tear*st  my  heart  asunder  .  .  .  would* et  thou 
hear  ?  .  .  , 
Perchance  a  lie  .  ,  -  perchance  a  double  treach'ry  ;  . 
Perchance  ,  .  .  what  can  one  here  believe  ?  .  »  -  FarewelLj 

Joe,  Stay,  stay! 

AnL  See,  Creon  comes. 

SCEHE   IV, 


CREON,  JOCASTA,  ANTIGONE,  POLYNICES. 

Joe.  Deliver  me 

From  a  tremendous,  horrible  suspicion  .  .  , 
Ah.  say  ,  .  ,  Can  it  be  so  ?..  , 

Ore.  True  joy  and  peace, 
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A  lA&tìtig  peace  I  bring  you.     Dry  your  tears, 

0  ladies*     Polyiiices  is  our  king. — 

1  hasten  first  to  yield  a  enbject*»  homage  *  .  , 
P&l,  Ah,  may  the  omen  be  propitious  to  me  4 

Who,  more  than  thou,  doth  wiah  to  see  me  reign  ? 
Jac,  Dost  thou  speak  truth  ? 

Cre.  Drive  all  suspicion  bonoe  ; 

I  from  the  court  have  all  suspicion  chased, 
Eteocles  ia  changed  ,  .  , 

Pol.  Eteoclee 

Is  changed  ?— And  is  it  Creon  tells  me  so  ? 

Cre.  The  plot  is  hushed  at  present,* — It  is  true, 
That  my  persuasions  were  inadequate 
To  make  him  yield,  had  there  not  beon  to  these 
More  cogent  reasons  join'd.     Each  wanior  brave 
jliirmnrs  in  Thebes  :  and,  for  a  perjured  king, 
■Kuctantly  equips  himself  lor  tattle, 
P^ie  universal  backwardness  compels  him  ; 
Thia  he  allows  not  ;  but  who  does  not  see  it  ? 
I  He*s  conquered  by  necessity,  yet  chooses, 
By  lofty  phrase,  to  hide  it  from  the  world. 

Joe.  Tve  heard  thee  speak  of  him  in  different  tornis, 
I      Ore.  Thou  heard' st  me  to  the  king,  in  flatfriog  speech^ 
I  Strive  to  adorn  the  truth  :  this  I  deny  not  ; 

iBut  does  be  ever,  with  sincerity. 
Permit  me  to  address  bim  '^     0  sever© 
And  despicable  servi tnde  !     And  yet. 
Had  I  not  fiatter'd  him,  more  banefully 
Others  instead  ima  done  it.     Yet,  behold, 
To  win  him  to  bis  duty,  not  a  little 
Does  it  conspire,  that  I  had  heretofore 
Made  his  heart  captive. — In  a  little  time 
He  will  convene  you  here  ;  it  is  his  will 
That  aU  the  people,  and  the  sacred  priests, 
The  altars  of  the  gods,  the  deed  should  witness  : 
Hence,  he  himself,  in  ceremonial  pomp. 
Will  lead  thee  to  the  throne  .  > , 

Joe.  Am  I  permitted 

Hopes  to  indulge  like  these  ?   It  cannot  be  I 
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Fallacious  hope  a  thousand  timeE  hath  flatt^r'd, 
A  thousand  times  deceived  mc. 

Ore,  "What,  1  pray. 

Dost  thou  now  fear  ?  to  oonsumiuate  the  deed 
The  rite  alone  is  waating  :  I  coufess, 
That,  if  I  trusted  to  his  virtne  only, 
I  might  have  apprehensions  ;  but  I  place 
In  hia  well-grounded  fears  my  confidence. 
He  has  not,  of  the  Theban  populace, 
Either  the  hearts  or  hands  :  he  wiU,  however, 
Affect  the  merit  to  bestow  on  thee 
That  sceptre»  which  the  mnrmura  of  the  people 
Snatch  from  hia  grasp;  in  that  alone  indulge  him, 

Pol  -^I  wiU, 

AnL  Ah,  pause  awhile.     Within  my  breast 

I  feel  a  horrid  presage  .  .  . 

PoL  Presently 

Hither  will  we  return. 

Joe,  I  ako  tremble  ,  .  . 

AnL  Unhappy  I  ! 

Pol.  I  do  not,  cannot  tremble. 

My  right  is  just  ;  the  gods  are  on  my  side. — 
In  their  default,  I  have  this  trusty  sword* 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. 

ETEOCLKS,   JOCASTA,   POLYNlCES,   ANTIGONE,   PRIESTS,   PBOSST 
SOLDIERS. 

Joe.  Te  gods  !  if  this  be  the  propitious  day 
Of  wish*d-ior  peace,  ah,  let  it  be  my  last, 
'T would  be  too  great  presumption  to  expect 
Others  like  this  hereafter  to  arise  ; 
This  is  the  summit  of  my  warmest  hopes .  .  . 
But  where  is  Creon  ? .  .  . 

Bte,  He  will  soon  be  here. — 

If  now  thou  fear,  thou  wilt  offend  me,  mother  : 
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No  leas  than  thìiiQ  is  my  desire  for  peace  ; 

Since  thue  I  purcJiase  it,  and  to  obtain  it 

Snirender  thus  mj  kiBgdom.     Unconstrained 

I  yield  ;  'tis  taken  not  from  me  by  force, 

Altliongh  the*  injurious  mmor  will  be  spread 
I  That  I  conld  not  defend  it.     But  the  truth 

Shall  be  made  manifest  :  I  wonld  not  keep  it  ; 

Nor  thee,  0  mother,  wonld  I  longer  hold 

^Twixt  hope  and  fear  suspend  ed.     To  my  deed. 

My  only  motives  are  the  genial  good, 

The  safety  of  my  people»     Yet  I  prize, 

And  still  recall  the  name  of  citizen  : 

And  this  will  prove,  too  ;  to  the  shame,  perchanoe» 

Of  snch  as  trample  with  nnholy  feet 

Their  conn  try  *s  sacred  rites, — I  never,  no, 

Never  more  worthy  I  esteem' d  myself, 

Nor  was,  more  worthy  than  I  am  to-day 

To  fill  my  throne  ;  yea,  at  the  very  moment. 

In  which,  self-moved,  I  from  that  throne  descend. 
PoL  Lefty  professions,  from  a  lofty  heart  I — 

Màgnanimoiis  as  thy  profeeeion»  are 

I  shall  est.eem  thy  nature  ;  maybe  'tis  ko. 

Time,  and  our  deeds*  at  length  will  manifest 

Whether,  in  all  things,  our  resomblaiico  holds .^ — 

I  can  assure  thee,  that  the  sceptre  never 

Was,  in  my  sight,  less  preci  on  s  than  to-day  ; 

To-day  that  1  am  destined  to  regain  it. 

I  have  not  been  the  first  to  tender  peace  ; 

Thgngh,  pVbaps,  6"'en  more  than  others  in  my  heart, 

Yea,  in  my  very  sword,  I  carry  it.— 

If  I  have  net  sent  back  the  troops  to  Argos, 

Then  knoVst  the  reason  »  *  » 

Eie,  What  is  this  thon  sayest? 

Whence  shonld  I  know  it?    Can  I  read  thy  heart? 

Soon  wilt  thou  ^eign  ;  then  shall  we  see  how  far 

Thou  mak'et  thy  claim  good  to  the  name  of  hero. 
I   For  the  prosperity  of  Thebes,  I  wish 
\  That  thou  wert  greater  than  thou  seem^st,  or  art.— 

I  Never  could  gnawing  envy  di  scompose 

My  souFs  tranquillity  :  thy  government, 

If  it  please  Thebes,  will  be  by  me  commended  : 
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Although  I  now  am  destined  to  depart 

An  exile  from  mj  country,  evermore 

Both  in  its  adverse,  and  ite  prosperous  state, 

I  ahall  alike  partake  :  whate'er  my  fate, 

I  evermore  shall  rise  superior  to  it  : 

And  in  whatever  land  the  Deities 

May  fix  my  destiny,  those  gods  shall  hear 

My  fervent  vows  for  thy  encce&eful  isway, 

PcjI.  I  also  have  endured  a  bitter  axile, 
Severed  from  all  that  is  cjb  earth  accounted 
Or  dear  or  precious.     Were  it  not  that  thou 
Wouldst  deem  the  sight  of  me  upon  thy  throne 
Far  harder  to  endure  than  any  exile, 
Painful  as  it  might  be,  I  would  assure  thee, 
Within  this  palace^  in  our  native  Thebes, 
Inviolable  safety  :  but,  me  thinks, 
To  hear  thyself  proclaimed  a  subject  here, 
Here,  where  thou  hast  so  long  the  sceptre  sway*d, 
Would  be  too  exquisite  a  sufferance 
For  thy  exalted  heart .  .  . 

Eie.  The'  alternate  law, 

I  fear,  would  scarcely  be  observed  between  us  : 
My  presence,  p'rhaps,  in  spite  of  my  deaire, 
Migbt  here  occasion  tumults.     If  in  Thebes 
I  no  one  had  to  fear  except  my  brother, 
I  might  securely  there  in  privacy 
Pass  on  my  days  ;  but  in  a  monarch's  heart 
Suspicion  is  instinctive  :  and  no  king 
(However  virtuous)  has  enough  of  virtue 
To  banish  from  his  heart  unfair  mistrust  : 
Close  by  his  royal  side,  upon  the  throne. 
Suspicion  flits  with  flattVy. — For  thy  peace, 
^nd  for  my  own  peace,  must  I  not  stay  here. 
I  go  :  the'  example  thou  hast  given  rae  : — 
I  hope,  alone,  in  my  departure  hence 
To  imitate  thy  conduct  ;  but  once  more. 
Far  diflTrently  to  what  thyself  hast  done, 
In  ITiebes  to  reappear* 

Pol.  -      Thou,  in  thy  hearty 

Bost  cherish  a  just  hope  ;  a  hope  that  shows, 
Spite  of  thyself,  thou  deem*st  me  not  forsworn  ; 
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That  thou  art  well  assured,  that  I  need  not 
The  eword  to  make  me  recollect  mj  oath. 

Joe,  My  &otis,  what  accents  do  I  hear  ?  0  Heav^ns  I 
I  plainly  see  in  Gv'ry  word  and  gesture 
Your  ill-conoeal*d  and  unestinguiah'd  hate 
In  each  of  you  break  forth. — And  is  this  not 
The  day,  tbe  hour,  appointed  by  you  both 
To  terminate  your  strife  iniquitous? 
And  is  not  thie  the  place  where  ye  proposed, 
With  more  coerciye  rites,  and  firmer  faitb» 
To  renOYate  your  violated  oaths  ? 
How  ill  do  tiiunting  accents  of  defiance. 
How  ioauspicioualy  they  usher  in 
A  compact  so  tremendous  !    On  the  lips   , 
Of  each  sit  words  of  peaoo,  while  on  each  heart 
Sits  war  enthroned  :  by  each  is  faith  invoked  ; 
Insult  each  reprobates  ;  yet  both  indulge  it. 
And  each  denies  to  give  the  faith  he  asks  : 
PVhaps   ere  ye  plight  your  oaths,  ye  both   are   per- 
jured .  .  , 
What  boots  delay,  if  this  be  not  the  case? 

Ete.  Wise  counsel  :  why  should  we  a  moment  longer 
Delay  the  sacred  rite  ?  *TÌs  most  unwise 
To  tamper  thus  with  wounds  heaFd  partially* — 
I  will  not  sully,  with  contending  more, 
That  glory  which  is  mine  exclusively  j 
The  glory  of  bestowing  peace  on  ono 
Who  threatens  me  with  overwhelming  war, — 
Ho  !  bring,  quick  bring  to  us,  the  sacred  cup  ; 
And  be  the*  initiatory  rite  acoomplish'd. 
The  rite  of  our  forufathers.^May  the  oath, 
Yes,  mother,  may  to-day  the'  alternate  oath 
Make  thee»  my  sister,  my  afflicted  country, 
Yea,  all  of  you,  secure  I — Behold  the  cup, 
My  brother  :  contemplate  it  reverently  ; 
To  thee  I  first  present  it.     On  its  brim, 
Fill'd  with  a  sacred  terror,  fix  thy  lips  ; 
The'  observer,  not  betrayer,  of  the  laws, 
Swear  to  ascend  the  throne  ;  and  fitrther  swear. 
That  to  thy  brother,  when  the  year's  accomplished. 
Thou  wilt  restore  the  sceptre  ol  thy  &ther§. 
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PoL  Why  should  I  swear  to  yield  what  yet  I  grasp  no 
First  thou  shouldst  swear  that  thou  wilt  give  it  me  ; 
I,  to  restore  it,  next. 

Eie.  Kow  art  not  thou 

TTe,  that  to  Thebes  brings  tumult  and  diBgrnoe, 
Slanghter  and  flames  ?  Who  bnt  thyself  alone 
Can  reassure  the  apprehensive  people, 
Weeping  through  thee,  and  kept  by  thee  in  torment  ?— *  j 
Matrons  disconsolate  depend  on  thee  ; 
Old  ago  depends  on  thee  ;  and  trembling  wives, 
And  guileless  babes  (behold  !)  towards  thee  stretch 
Their  suppliant  hands, — Why  dost  thou  now  delay  ? 
'Tie  evident  that  all  expect  from  thee, 
Expect  from  thee  alone,  the  promised  peace, 

Pol.  This  cup,  which  now  thou  bringest,  is  the  pledge 
Of  amity  fraternal,  ,  ,  ,  of  thy  faith  ? 

Eie,  The  pledge  it  is  of  sacred  amity  .  ,  -  ■ 

Poi.  Dar^st  thou  assert  it  ?  ^ 

Ete.  Canst  tliou  donbt  my  vFord  ? 

Pot  Behold,  then,  from  my  brother  I  receive 
A  pledge  ...  an  infamous,  unnatural  pledge .  ,  - 
Unnatural  pledge  of  most  unnatural  hate  ; 
A  pled^  of  everlasting  hate  betwixt  ns. 
Which  in  the  blood  of  both  of  us  alone 
Can  e*er  be  quench' d,— Antigone,  Jocasta, 
Ye  Thebans,  witness  how  ho  keeps  his  faith  ; 
Eteocles, — ^Tbis  cup  has  poison  in  it. 

Ete.  O  Tile  suspicion  !  Liar  !  ,  .  . 

Joe.  Do  I  hear  it  ? 

Dar^st  thou  of  such  foul  stain  impeach  thy  brother? 

Pol.  Yes,  I  dare  do  it.     By  thyself  I  swear, 
0  mother  ;  there  is  poison  in  the  cup  : 
And,  mother,  I  aw^ear  not  by  theo  in  vain. 
The  stain  is  dire  and  foul,  moet  foul,  yet  true. — 
Eteocles,  dar'st  thou  give  me  the  lie? 
First  taste  the  cup  :  behold  it  :  1  consent 
To  taste  it  afterwards,  and  with  thee  die. 

Eie,  Because  thouVt  worthy  of  a  traitor's  death, 
Dar'st  thou,  before  all  Thebes^  to  stigmatize 
Me  with  the  crime  of  treason?  What?  Shall  I 
Degrade  myself  to  an  unwurthy  test, 
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To  cure  thee  of  suspicion  ?..  »  Thou  doat  feign 
An  apprehension  thou  dost  not  believe, 
And  awkwardly  ciost  fei^  it  .  .  ,  fratricide  ! 
Infamous  fratricido  am  I,  forsooth  ? — 
And  if  I  wish  the  death  that  is  thy  due 
To  give  to  thee»  art  thou  not  in  my  power  ? 
Why  stoop  to  fraud  while  force  is  in  ray  hands? 
Am  I  not  yet  a  monarch  here  in  Thebes  ? 
My  subject  thou,  who  could  deliver  thee 
From  the  tremendous  anger  of  thy  lord  ?  •  -  . 

PoL  'Tifi  eaay  the  deli y' ranee  from  thy  anger  j 
But,  ah  !  not  easy  from  thy  subtle  frauds. 
Thy  BTibjeotj  I  could  make  thee  tremble  ;  thee — 
Thee,  and  thy  minions  ^  in  thy  Tcry  palace  .  .  * 
But,  conscious  of  thy  guilt,  thou  hast  uo  courage 
To  challenge  me  to  war  ,  .  , 

Eie.  Even  as  thou 

Eesnmest  all  thy  fury,  I  resume 
All  mine  ;  and  ey^ry  one  i&  witnesa  here 
That  thou  dost  goad  me  to  it  .  .  .—  Lay  aside 
All  preteste  I  cast  aside,  without  delay, 
The  desecrated  cup.     Eternal  wax, 
Eternal  hatred,  thou  haet  sworn  to  me  ; 
Eternal  war  and  hate  to  thee  1  swear. 

Joe.  — A  little  while  delay»— Give  me  that  cup. 
Give  it  to  me  ;  although  it  death  contain  : 
I  fearlesely  will  press  it  to  my  lips. — 
Happy^  if  on  this  day  the  gods  fulfil 
My  long  desire  for  death  !  Thus,  from  the  sight. 
The  impious  sight  of  my  atrocious  sonB, 
I  shall  eternally  obtain  deliverance. — 
One  Cff  you  is  a  traitor  ;  which,  I  know  not. 
The  gods  alone  koow  this, — Great  Deities, 
To  you  alone,  on  this  ill-omen*d  day, 
My  vows  are  all  directed  :  in  that  cup 
The  trtith  lies  hidden  ;  it  shall  be  reveaVd  : 
Give  it  to  me  ;  the  doubt  shall  be  dÌ8pell*d  <  •  * 

PoL  No  ;  that  shall  never  bo  .  ,  , 

Ant  What  wouldst  thou  do, 

0  mother? — Polyiiicea,  grasp  the  cup, 
Securely  grasp  it,  brother  ! — *Tia  thy  gift, 
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EteocTes  !  What  art  thou  doing  ?    First 

Let  Creou  be  brought  hithor  ;  eT'ry  crime 

To  him  is  known  ;  .  *  .  he^g  the  prime  instrument . 

Joe.  Unhand  me,  daughter  ;  leave  me  ;  hold  thy  peace* 
Be  Croon  what  ho  may,  I  have  no  wish 
To  hear  moro  tidings  :  death  alone  I  seek  ;  .  .  , 
And,  in  the  troubled  look  of  one  of  yon, .  .  . 
And  in  the  fatal  Bilenco^  I  perceive 
My  death. — Be  satisfied  ;  I  haete  to  drink  it, 

AnL  Ah,  stop  ! 

PoL  0  mother,  from  my  hands  the  ctip 

Thou  vainly  hop'st  to  get  .  ,  , 

Ete^  Give  me  that  cup. 

Give  it  to  me, — ^To  earth  I  cast  it  thus  : 
And  break,  at  the  same  time,  all  peace  betwixt  us. — 
I,  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  my  sword 
The  wicked  aectmation  will  refute, 

FoL  One  skill' d  to  poison,  ill  will  wield  a  sword, 

Ete.  Too  ardently  I  thirst  to  have  thy  blood. 

Pol,  Perchance   my  sword   may  drink    thy  blood 
first. 

Eie,  P'rbaps,  in  the  field,  in  our  abhorred  blood, 
Wo  both  at  once  may  emulously  bathe. 
Thou  shalt  there  surely  taste  another  cup  r 
There  wo  will  drink  each  o therms  blood  ;  and  swear. 
E'en  after  death,  interminable  hate, 

FoL  I  ewear  at  once  to  punish  and  despise  thee- 
Ah  !  thou  wert  never  worthy  of  my  hatred  ; 
Nor  ait  thou.     The  abominable  throne, 
By  thee  contaminate,  with  thee  shall  fall. 
All,  could  1  thutì  destroy  all  memory 
Of  our  accursed  and  execrable  race  !  ,  ,  , 

Eie.  Now,  truly,  thou  a  very  brother  art. 

Joe.  True  sona  ye  are  of  CEdipua  and  me, — 
In  you  I  see  again  the  Furies  rise, 
Who  erst  presided  o'er  my  nuptial  bed, 
Kow,  now,  ye  hasten,  with  a  horrid  joy. 
To  expiate  my  fault  ;  and  fratricide 
Shall  make  atonement  for  incestuous  gxiOt, — 
Why  do  ye  linger,  valiant  as  ye  are  '? 
Wby  do  ye  interrupt  your  hellish  rage  ?  t  ,  , 
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Ete.    Mother,  we  needs  must  fate's  decrees  obey  : 
Of  crime  we  are  the  offspring  ;  in  our  veins 
Turpitude  creeps  connatural  with  our  blood. — 

iTo  Polynices. 
vengeance  ; 
Quickly,  before  my  sword  .  .  , 

PoL  What  is  thy  sword  ? 

Ete.  Fly,  seek  asylum  in  the  Argive  camp  ; 
E'en  there  I  shall  not  fail  to  bring  thee  death. 

Scene  II, 

creon,  eteocles,  j0ca8ta,  polynices,  antigone,  priests, 
people,  soldiers. 

Ore.  We  are  betray'd  ;  and  broken  is  the  truce. 
Adrastus  on  all  sides  the  wall  assaults. 
And  threatens  Thebes  to  level  with  the  ground, 
If  Polynices  instantly  appear  not, 
Eestored  to  liberty,  without  the  gates. 

Ete,  Adrastus  !     'Tis  not  he  that  has  betray'd  us  ; 
I  know  the  traitor  well  : — I  now  could  take 
On  him,  and  on  Adrastus  at  a  blow. 
On  Polynices  also,  a  fierce  vengeance  ; 
What  could  prevent  me  ?  .  . .  Nothing  but  my  hatred. 
Which,  with  one  blow,  would  ill  be  satisfied. — 
From  Thebes  in  safety,  Polynices,  go  : 
Consider  as  a  pledge  of  faith,  the  wish. 
The  ardent  wish,  that,  ever  since  my  birth, 
I've  cherish'd  in  my  breast  of  meeting  thee 
In  the  fierce  trial  of  our  rival  swords. — 
Thou,  Creon,  in  the  camp  expect  to  die  : 
— By  Theban  battle-axe,  or  Argive  sword, 
I  leave  it  to  thy  choice. 

Joe.  0  son  !  .  . . 

Ete.  In  vain 

Thou  wouldst  oppose  my  will. 

Joe,  Son,  hear  me,  .  .  .  Ah  !  . .  . 

Ete,  Guards,  let  my  mother  stir  not  from  the  palace. — 
No  obstacle  remains  :  I  now  expect 
To  meet  thee  on  the  plain. 
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Scene  III. 

JOCASTA,   POLYNICE9,    ANTIGONE, 

PoL  I  hasten  thither* 

Tremhle. 

Joe.         He  is  thy  brother.     Listen  to  me  .  .  . 

Pol.  He  is  my  enemy  ;  he  has  betrayed  me  ,  >  . 
My  honor  .  .  _ 

Joe.  Honor'a  voiee  bids  thee  abstain 

From  all  miedeede,    0  eon  !  T  pray  thee  panee  *  , , 
What  art  thon  nishing  to  perfonn  ?  ,  .  »  0  Heavens  ! 

PoL  And  while  for  me  Adrastus  danger  brav^, 
Should  I  stay  here  subdued  by  women's  tears  ? 
In  vain  the  hope. 

Joe.  The  sword,  .  .  .  thrust  by  thy  hand, 

Into  thy  brother's  breast  ?  .  .  . 

PoL  I  am  conetrain'd 

On  yonder  .plain  to  show  myself  :  I  there 
Would  gain  an  honored  death.     Him,  whom  thou  cairst 
My  brother,  there  I  will  not  seek,  and  hope 
Not  to  encounter  him.     So  much  to  thee 
I  promise.     Now  farewell. 

Joe.  Death  steals  upon  me. 

AnL  Have  pity  on  thyself,  on  us  have  pity  .  .  . 
Deaf  to  all  pity  I  am  forced  to  be  : 


PoL 

Ifly. 

Joe. 
PoL 
Joe, 


Ah,  whet©  ?  0  stop  . 


To  death. 

He  leavaa  mei 


Scene  IV. 


JOCA»STA,    ANTIGONE. 

Joe.  Alas  !  these  eyes  shall  never  see  them  more  ! 
Thou  only  now  art  left,  my  loving  child  .  .  .  • 
Ah,  come  with  me,  Antigone,  and  close 
The  dying  eyes  of  thy  unhappy  mother. 
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ACT  Y, 

Scene  I. 


J oc AST  A. 

Jóc.  Antigone  returns  not, — Hard  constramt 
ITiat  here  confines  me  !     Trembling,  and  alone. 
Am  I  then  destined  from  afar  to  hear 
Tlie  savage  clamor  of  the  wicked  strife  ? 
The  consummation  am  I  destined  here 
To  wait,  of  the  abborr'd  fraternal  vengeance  ?..  * 
Wretch  that  I  am  I     Do  I  yet  live  ?     Yet  hope  ? — 
i^Tiat  can  I  hope  ?    I  have  no  hope  on  earth  ; 
Alas  !  my  life  abhorred  is  the  effect 
Of  destiny,  which  vrilla  that  I  should  take 
Part  in  the  Ixatricide,  then  cease  to  breathe* 
There  doth  remain  no  other  trespass  now. 
Except  this  crime,  to  perpetrate  in  Thebes  ; 
Shall  not  Jocasta  be  to  this  a  witness  ?- — 
0  ye^  of  Thebes  the  sovereign  arbiters, 
Tremendous  Bei  ties  of  dread  Avemns, 
Why  do  je  now  delay  to  burst  asunder 
The  dark^  unbottom^d,  infinite  abyss^ 
And  instantly  engulf  us  ?     I,  perchance, 
Am  I  not  she  who  to  my  son  have  given 
Both  sons  and  brothers  ?  *  . ,  Axe  not  those  fierce  youths ^ 
Who  now  in  battle  drink  each  other's  blood, 
The  fruit  of  horrid  incest?     We  are  youre. 
Yours  iitterly,  infernal  Deities.— 
O  pangs  nniitter*d,  and  unutterable  ! 
All  the  affections  of  a  mother  move  me, 
And  yet  to  be  a  mother  I  abhor, — 
But,  what  has  happened  ?  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  din, 
The  hollow  din,  of  distant  battle  ceases  .  -  . 
To  the  tremendouB  dissonance  succeeds 
A  silence  as  tremendous  ,  .  ,  Fatal  mlence  1 
To  me  the  presage  of  more  fatal  tidings  ! 
Who  knows  ?  ,  *  ,  perchance  the  battle  is  suspended  .  .  . 
Alas  !  ,  ,  .  perchance  the  fatal  etrife  is  over, — 
What  should  I  think,  alas  !  what  hope,  what  fear? 
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For  whom  breathe  vows  ?     For  whom  ask  victory  ?^ 
Alas  [  for  neithet  :  they  are  both  my  kous. 

0  thou,  whoe'er  thoti  art,  who  palms  hast  won. 
Into  my  prefience  come  not  ;  tremble  ;  fly. 
Delinquent — fly  ;  entirely  I  devota 
My  undivided  pity  to  the  conquered  : 
Companion  shades^  wo  will  descend  together 
To  Plnto**^  realme,  and  ask  for  yengeance  there  : 
Nor  can  1  ever  bear  to  see  a  eon, 
WhOj  o^er  a  brother  gasping  on  the  earth. 
Has  raised  the  standard  oì  fiagitioua  conquest. 

Scene  II. 

AjnriGOSTE,  JOGASTA. 

Joe,  Antigone  .  .  . — Thou  speakejit  not  ,  ,  *  Thy  face 
la  pale  with  hues  of  death  ...  I  see  it  all  : 
That  silence,  that  excrucia-ting  silence  . , , 

Ant  To  a  fierce  strife  it  yielded. 

Joe.  , , .  Are  they  dead  , 

My  sons  ?  . . . 

Ant  One  only  . .  * 

Joe.  "Which  then  lives  ?    Ah,  traitor  ! 

1  will  myself  . .  * 

Ant  The  combat  I  espied 

From  yon  high  tow*r  :  he  fell  upon  the  earth 
Immersed  in  blood  » .  * 

Joe.  WMch?...  Speak.,. 

Ant.  Eteocles. 

Joe,  ThuB  Polynices  hath  fulfilled  his  promise, 
Thus  died,  thus  shunned  the  execrable  fight  ? 
Ah,  miscreant  !     Thy  abominable  rage 
Thou  then  deeignedst  to  indulge,  and  cheat 
Thy  mother  :  tremble  :  for  I  yet  am  living  ; 
And  from  thy  breast  that  impious  heart  1  gave  thee 
Will  tear  with  my  own  hands  . .  > 

Ani.  Thou  know'st  not  all  : 

Thy  blame  of  Folynices  is  mieplaced  . , , 

Joe,  I  blame  the  living  ;  he  alone  is  guilty  • .  * 

Ant.  Who  knows  if  he  is  li\àng  still  !— 0  mother, 
If  thou  hast  strength  to  lifiten,  thou  wilt  learn. 
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That  he  was  more  unfortnnate  than  guilty. — 

Scarce  had  he  gain'd  the  plain,  when  round  him  prees'd 

A  valiant  band  of  Argive  warriors  brave, 

Who,  emulously,  to  the  sky  sent  up 

A  dreadful  shout,  announcing  victory. 

In' a  remote  part  of  the  plain  the  battle 

Baged  yet  in  doubtful  conflict  ;  in  the  midst 

Eteocles  rose  eminent  ;  prepared. 

In  fix)nt,  to  cope  with  him,  Adrastus  stood  ; 

And  Tydeus,  with  his  heart  inflamed»  with  thoughts 

Of  vengeance.     Polynices,  with  swift  feet. 

Towards  the  savage  contest  ran  :  alarm 

Before  bini  flew  ;  and  death  pursued  his  steps. 

To  right,  to  left,  in  front,  in  thousand  shajies. 

And  frightful  all,  a  thousand  deaths  he  dealt  ; 

Nor  was  the  death  he  sought  to  him  allotted. 

Where'er  he  tum'd  his  steps  the  Thebans  waver'd, 

Yielded,  and  fled  ;  and  hoped,  by  flight,  to  gain 

Opprobrious  safety.     From  the  flying  troops 

Eteocles  leaps  forth  in  furious  guise. 

And  with  an  accent  terrible  exclaims  : 

"  To  Polynices  !"     On  his  steps  he  runs. 

Precipitate  ;  and  so  at  last  he  finds  him  . . . 

Joe,  Alas  !  O  dreadful  ! ...  Did  the  other  fly  ? . . . 
ArU.  How  could  he  fly  from  such  ferocious  pride  ? 

Eteocles  in  haughty  scorn  broke  forth  ; 

Tax'd  hiTin  with  cowardice  ;  defiance  breath'd  ; 

And  dared  him  forcibly  to  single  combat. 

"  Thebans,"  he  cried  with  a  tremendous  voice, 

"  Thebans  and  Argives,  cease  your  guilty  rage. 

"  Ye  have  descended  to  the  field  of  battle 

"  In  our  contention,  prodigal  of  life  : 

"  Let  us,  ourselves,  to  a  conclusion  bring 

"  This  unjust  waste  of  blood,  e'en  in  your  presence, 

"  And  on  this  field  of  death.     And  thou,  whom  I 

"  Should  no  more  call  my  brother,  do  thou  spare 

"  The  blood  of  Thebes  :  thy  hate,  thy  rage,  thy  sword, 

"  All,  all,  on  me  let  fall,  on  me  alone." — 

To  speak  and  leap  with  fury  to  the  charge, 

Were  actions  of  one  instant. 

Joe,  Infamous  ! . . . 
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But  how  ?  to  sueh  a  combat  was  the  field, 

By  those  ann'd  multitudes,  aurreuder*d  tamely  ? 

Ant.  A  universal  fear,  at  euch  a  sight, 
Palsied  the  troops.     Commingled  as  they  were, 
Stupid,  immovable,  both  armies  stood 
Spectators  of  the  contest. — Drunk  with  blood 
And  fury»  of  his  own  life  quite  rogardLess, 
Provided  his  antagonist  he  slew, 
Eteocles  upon  his  ^rretched  brother 
Falls  with  his  sword,  and  all  his  strength  oolleota, — 
For  a  long  time,  intent  to  ward  hin  blows. 
Stands  Polynices  ;  generously  he  fe^rs 
More  for  his  wicked  brother  than  himself, 
Befuaing  to  attack  him.     But,  at  length, 
Seeing  his  brother  obstinately  chase  him, 
And  press  upon  him  more  and  more^  and  forese  him. 
He  cries  :  "I  call  to  witness  Heav'n  and  Thebes, 
**  Thou  will'st  it,"    While  to  Heav'n  his  eyes  he  raised^  | 
And  thus  exclaim'd,  his  sword  he  onward  thrust  ; 
The  hovering  Furies  guide  the  reckless  blow 
To  pierce  the  bosom  of  Eteocles, 
Who  falls.     Upon  his  brother  sponts  his  blood. 
Who,  seeing  this,  against  his  own  breast  tum'd 
The  bloody,  smoking  sword  , , ,  I  saw  no  more  : 
My  senses,  almost,  at  the  cruel  deed 
Forsook  me  ;  thick  mists  swam  before  my  eyes  j 
I  fled,  with  totf  ring  steps,  and  came  to  thee  » . . — 
Alas  !  0  mother,  what  will  be  the  end 
Of  this  most  fatal  incident  ?  * . , 

Joe,  'Twill  be, 

Doubt  not,  one  worthy  of  our  family, — 
Ah,  leave  the  care  of  that  to  the  fell  rage, 
The  fury,  of  the  persecuting  gods. — 
But  who  comes  towVds  us  ?  ,  .  .  What  do  I  behold?  ^ 
Dying  Eteocles  is  hither  borne ,  .  , 

Ant.  His  warriors  on  each  side  support  his  steps  ! . 

Joe.  Ah,  with  what  death-like  slowness  he  advances  !  | 

Ant  What  see  I  ?  Polynices  follows  him  ! ,  .  . 
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Scene  III. 

KTKOCLES,   POLYNICES,   JOCASTA,   ANTIGONK,   SOLDIERS    OF 
ETEOCLES. 

Ant.  [To  Pdynices.'}  Ah  !  thou  at  least  art  safe  .  .  . 
Pol.  Away  :  dost  see  not  ? 

I  am  all  cover'd  with  my  brother  s  blood. 

Joe.  Ah  wretch,  ah  fratricide,  ah  infamous  ! .  .  . 
Dar'st  thou  approach  the  presence  of  a  mother. 
Whose  son  thou  hast  assassinated  ? 

Pol.  No. 

I  never  thought  that  I  again  should  be 
Alive  within  thy  presence  ;  I  had  tum'd. 
With  a  more  furious  hand  against  myself. 
The  weapon  fatal  to  my  brother's  life .  .  . 

Joe.  But  yet  thou  livest  ;  vile  one  ! .  .  . 

Ant.  Heav'ns  !    What  life  !  .  .  . 

PoL  Inopportunely  Haemon  grasp'd  my  hand. 
And  by  main  force  disarmed  it  of  its  sword. 
P'rhaps  cruel  fate  designs  that  I  should  be 
By  other  hands  transfixed.     If  by  thy  hands, 
Strike,  mother,  strike  ;  behold  my  naked  breast  : 
Why  thus  delay  ?    I  am  no  more  thy  son  ; 
I,  who  deprived  thee  of  another  son .    . 
.    Joe.  Be  silent  now  ;  disturb  not  any  longer 
Our  parting  moments. — O  Eteocles  ; .  .  . 
Dost  thou  not  hear  me  ? .  .  .  dost  not  recognise 
Her  who  now  clasps  thee  to  her  tortured  heart  ? . .  . 
It  is  thy  mother  ;  they  are  her  warm  tears, 
Mix'd  with  thy  blood,  which  thou  feel'st  trickling  down 
Thy  £Etce  and  gaping  bosom.    I  beseech  thee, 

ce  more  thine  eyelids  open  .  .  . 

Eie.  O  my  mother  ! .  .  . 

Tell  me;  ...  am  I  in  Thebes? 

Joe.  Within  thy  palace .  .  . 

Ete.  Speak  ; ...  do  I  die  a  king  ? .  .  .  That  traitor  ?  .  .  . 
ah! 
What  do  I  see?  Thou  livest,  and  I.  .  .  die?.  .  . 

PoL  Thou  shalt  have  all  my  blood  ;  I  have  already 
Devoted  all  that  blood  to  pacify 
Thy  haughty  and  inexorable  shade. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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IMspel  thy  anger  ;  thou  th jself »  thou  knowest, 
Soughtest  thy  death  :  with  swift  temerity 
Thy  bosom  didst  abandon  to  my  sword. 
Alas  !..  -  the  fatal  blow  robs  thee  of  life, 
And  (more  than  life)  it  robs  me  of  my  honor- 
Grant  me  thy  pardon  ere  the  fault  1  punish, 
Which  bafflea  all  attempt  at  reparation, 
Now  that  that  hatred  I  have  merited, 
The  enmity  of  a  vindictive  brother, 
I  think  there  is  no  pang  that  equals  it. 
I  swear  I  hate  thee  not  ;  sight  of  thy  blood. 
The  dreadful  sight,  has  banished  from  my  heart 
All  rancor ,  .  .  wretched  that  I  am,  I  see 
That  thonVt  exaapemted  by  my  prayers. 

Ete.  Of  what  speak^et  thou  ?  ,  . ,  Thou,  sou  of  CEdipiis, 
Dost  pardon  aak  of  me  ?     DoBt  dare  to  hope, 
From  one  who  springs  from  (Edipus,  forgiveness  ? 

Joe.  0  son,  O  son,  do  there  in  thy  sick  bosom 
8uch  bitter  passions  dwell  ? 

^ie.  Within  our  breasts 

The  impious  Furies  have  their  throne  erected  : 
I  do  not  feel  that  mine  bave  fled  from  me  ; 
Nor  though  my  blood  is  lost,  that  my  foul  veins 
Of  their  inbred  and  cleaving  hato  are  cleansed  , ,  . 

0  impious  agony  L  ,  .  atrocions  rage  ! .  .  . 
Li  vest  thou  yet?  and  hast  thou  conquered  me?.  .  * 
And  ehalt  thou  fill  my  throne?— make  haste,  0  death, 
That  I  may  never  see  the  maddening  sight . ,  . 

Fol.  I  ne'er  will  fill  thy  throne,  again  I  swear  it  :  _ 
Descend  in  peace,  then,  to  the  Stygian  stream. 
Proud  of  thy  regal  chaplet,  thou  shalt  go 
To  join  thy  sceptred  and  ancestral  shades. 

1  will  obsequiously  attend  thee  thither. 
Thy  subject  brother,  a  submissive  shade. 
0  ealm  a  little  the  fierce  turbulence 
Of  that  unconquerable  mind  f  behold 

.Me  at  thy  feet  ;  thou,  thou  art  still  my  lord. 
Before  I  rush  to  death,  I  do  conjure  thee 
To  grant  me  pardon . . , 

Jog.  Thou  shalt  gain  it  ;  thoa, 

Eteocles,  rise,  rise  above  thy  late. 
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Ah,  pardon  him,  and  render  him  more  guilty  : 

To  Ms  remorse  thy  sated  vengeance  leave  ; .  . 

Ant.  And  dost  tiion  yet  resist  ?  0  heart  of  steel  ! 
By  prayers,  by  agonies,  art  thou  not  moved, 
^OT  by  the  tears  of  desperation  shed 
JBj  those  thou  most  shouldst  love  ? 

Toc^  My  son,  my  son, 

Befase  not  to  thy  brother  one  embrace. 
Short  time  remains  :  ah,  from  thy  fame  avert 
Such  stigma . . . 

Ete.  Mother,  'tis  thy  will  ?  .  .  .  'tis  well  ;  .  .  . 

I  yield. — Come,  then,  O  brother,  to  the  arms 
Of  thy  expiring  brother,  slain  by  thee .  .  . 
Come, .  .  .  and  receive  in  this  my  last  embrace .  .  . 
Brother, . .  .  from  me ...  ^  the  death  thou  meritest. 

Joe,  0,  treachery  ! 

Ant,  Sad  sight  ! ...  0  Polynices  ! .  .  . 

Pol,  Art  thou  now  satisfied  ?  .  .  . 

Ete.  I  am  revenged. — 

I  die,  and  still  I  hate  thee  .  .  . 

Pol,  I  too  die  ; .  .  . 

And  pardon  thee. 

Joe,  — Behold  the  work  complete  : 

These  sons  of  incest,  these  unnatural  broàiers, 
Murder  each  other  :  here  behold  a  mother, 
To  whom  there  nothing  now  remains  to  lose. — 
Ye  gods,  than  us  more  guilty,  from  your  skies 
Crush  me  with  all  your  bolts  :  or  ye're  no  gods  .  .  . — 
But  what  do  I  behold  ? .  .  .  Beneath  my  feet 
Y^yns  there  a  terrible,  immense  abyss  ?  .  .  . 

Ant.  My  mother  ! . . . 

Joe,  Ah  !  I  see  them  burst  asunder. 

Those  black,  interminable  realms  of  death  .  .  . 
Thou  lurid  shade  of  Laius,  dost  thou  stretch 
To  me  thy  arms  ?  to  a  flagitious  wife  ? .  .  . 
What  do  I  see  ?  Thou  show'st  thy  pierced  breast  ? 
With  hands  and  face  with  clotted  gore  defiled, 
Thou  weepest,  and  dost  cry  out  aloud  for  vengeance  ? — 
Who  made  that  horrid  wound  ?  what  impious  wretch  ? — 

'  Feigning  to  embrace  him,  he  stabs  him  with  a  dagger. 

H  2 
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'Twas  tEdipUB  ;  thy  son,  wlìom^  ìb  thy  bed. 
Yet  reeking  with  thy  life-blood,  I  received. — 
Who  from  another  quarter  heekona  me  ? 
1  hear  a  noifie  which  makes  e'en  Pluto  tremble  : 
Behold  the  cmsk,  the  gleaju,  of  warlike  a  words. 
Sons  of  my  son,  tuy  sonE,  ferocious  shades. 
Brothers,  does  strife  e'en  after  death  subsist  ? 
O  Lai  us,  separate  thom  ! — But,  behold, 
Eeaido  them  stand  the  vile  Eumenides  1 
Vengeful  AlectOj  I  their  mother  am  ; 
Eack  thou,  with  that  ensanguined,  anaky  scourge, 
This  form  ineestnous,  whicli  could  being  give 
To  such  unheatd-of  monsters.     Furies,  why, 
Ah  why,  delay  ? .  ,  .  I  rush  to  meet  you .  ,  . 
Afit  "  1  Mother  ! 


*  ADtifone  supports  her  \  iicd  Jocaita  fai  is  id  her  arms. 


ANTIGONE. 


THE  ARGDMEN'j;. 

This  play  is  a  eontinxiation  of  Folyniees^  and  follows  in 
its  main  outline  the  history  of  Antigone  as  set  fuHh  in 
the  immortal  tragedy  of  Sophoclea,  rather  than  the  version 
of  ApollodoruB.  On  the  death  of  his  two  nephews  Foly- 
nices  and  Eteoclea,  Greon  seized  upon  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
and  ordered  that  no  one  should  presume,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  furnish  to  Polymcos  those  burial  ri  tea  which 
were  indispensable  to  givo  peace  to  his  shade,  although 
he  allowed  Eteocles  to  bo  buried.  Jocaata  had  killed 
lierself  shortly  after  the  terrible  catastrophe  with  which 
Poltfnice^  conchides  ;  and  Argeia,  the  widow  of  Poly- 
rHuoes,  not  knowing  of  the  cmel  order  of  Creon,  appears,  1 
hoping  to  be  able  to  take  back  with  her  to  Argos  the  urn 
containing  her  husband'i  ashes.  Meanwhile  Antigone  is 
torn  by  contending  emotionti, — affection  for  her  brother^s 
memory,  hatred  of  the  tyrant  Creon,  and  love  for  hijs  son 
Haemon*  She  determines  at  any  risk  to  perform  the 
fnneral  rites  for  Folyniees,  and  after  a  touching  scene,  fcjhe 
and  Argeia,  who  had  previously  been  strangers  to  each 
other,  agree  to  fulfil  together  the  loving  but  dangerous 
task, 

Creon,  nrjt  knovring  his  son's  love  for  Antigone,  re- 
proaches Haemon  for  not  rejoicing  at  his  ascending  the 
throne.  Whilst  they  are  speaking,  Antigone  and  Argeia 
are  brought  before  him  in  chains,  for  having  disobeyed 
his  commands.  He  eondenin^  them  to  death,  despite  his 
son's  intereession,     Haemon  then  proclaims  his  love  for 
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Ad  ti  gone,  and  Creon  agrees  to  spare  her  life,  if  she  will 
many  Haomon.  She  refuses,  notwithstanding  her  love 
for  him,  to  espouso  the  son  of  the  yirtiial  destroyer  of 
her  family  and  the  usurper  of  the  throne  ;  nor  can  al!  of 
Haeinon's  entreaties  move  her  from  her  purpose.  Finally 
Creon  commands  her  to  be  buried  alive,  and  Argeia  to  be 
sent  baok  to  Argos,  bearing  the  ashes  of  Poiynioes,  in 
order  to  paoify  the  wrath  of  her  father  Adraatus.  A 
tender  parting  takes  place  between  her  (carrying  the  urn) 
and  Antigone,  Creon,  fearing  a  popular  tumult^  again 
change»  his  purpose,  and  orders  Antigone  to  be  put  in 
prison,  and  there  slain.  His  son  enters  to  rescue  her  at 
the  hmà  of  his  followers;  hut  the  scene  opens  and  her 
dead  body  is  disooveredj  on  seeing  which  Haemon  kilb 
him^^lf.  ^M 

This  fine  tragedy  is  the  first  of  several  written  by 
A I  fi  en,  in  which  the  unusually  small  number  of  four 
oharacters  only  appear.  The  whole  plot  turns  on  An- 
tigone's fixed  resolve  to  bury  (or  bum  on  the  funeral  pile) 
the  body  of  Polynices,  The  lore  scenes  between  Antigone 
and  Haemon  are  highly  thought  of  by  critica. 

Alfieri  states  that  he  caused  this  tragedy  to  be  performed 
in  Home,  at  the  private  theatre  in  the  p^ace  of  the  Spanish 
Aralmssador»  on  November  20,  1782,  before  any  of  the  four 
plays,  of  which  it  formed  part,  were  printed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  its  extreme  simplicity  would  be  acceptable, 
and  if  four  personages  were  sufficient  for  the  success  of 
^uoli  works.  It  was  well  received  by  the  audi  enea,  who 
were  much  intereated  in  the  part  of  Argeia^  tjie  only  one 
unnecoseary  for  the  action  of  the  play.  On  this  occasion 
Alfieri  himself  took  the  part  of  Creon,  the  Duke  di  Ceri 
that  of  Haemon,  the  Duchess  di  Ceri  that  of  Argeia,  and 
the  majestic  Duchess  di  Zagarolo  the  all-important  role  of 
Antigone.  The  author  was  of  opinion  that  the  fourth  act 
was  weak^  and  might  have  been  left  out  altogether,  if  he 
had  added  a  few  verses  to  the  third.  He  calls  this  a 
great  defect,  attributable  half  to  the  subject,  and  half  to 
himself. 


DEDICATION  . 

TO 

FRANCESCO  GOBI  GANDELLINI, 

CITIZEN  OF   SIENNA. 


It  has  not  been  possible  for  you  to  make  an  excursion 
hither,  to  see  Antigone  represented;  Antigone  therefore 
comes  to  find  yon  :..and  I  hope  that  this  w&l  redound  to 
my  better  advantage  ;  since,  in  reading  the  tragedy,  you 
will  see  many  things  clearly,  which  perhaps  might  hare 
escaped  you  in  the  representation.  Hence,  from  your  con- 
summate judgment,  I  flatter  myself  to  obtain  (if  I  indeed 
deserve  it)  praise  unadulterated  by  adulation  ;  and  blame, 
which  will  be  my  due  in  greater  abundance,  unadulterated 
by  malice. 

Be  pleased,  nevertheless,  to  accept  this  proof  of  my 
friendship  ;  small  compared  to  my  esteem  and  love  for  you, 
but  yet  the  greatest  that  I  can  demonstrate  towards  you. 

Vittorio  Alfieri. 
Home,  December  8, 1782. 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONA. 


Creon. 

Argeia. 

Antigone. 

Guards, 

Haemon. 

Soldiers  of  ffaemon. 

Scene.—  The  Pcdace  in  Thebes. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

ABGEIA. 

Ar.  Argeia,  thou  art  now  at  last  in  Thebes  .  .  . 
After  the  rapid  journey  I  need  rest .  . . 
0  how,  as  if  by  flight,  I  came  from  Argos  ! — 
Faithful  Menoetes,  thou,  infirm  with  age, 
Couldst  scarce  keep  pace  with  me  :  but  yet  I  am 
In  Thebes.     The  shades  of  night  a  friendly  aid 
Lent  to  my  enterprise  ;  unseen  I  enter'd. — 
This  is  the  dreadful  palace,  of  my  spouse 
Too  well  beloved,  at  once  the  tomb  and  cradle. 

0  Polynices  ! .  .  .  thy  insidious  brother 

Here,  in  thy  blood,  his  thirst  for  vengeance  sated. 
Thy  squalid  shade,  yet  unavenged,  still  strays 
Around  these  walls,  and  spurns  sepulchral  rites 
In  impious  Thebes,  so  near  thy  cruel  brother  ; 
Methinks  that  Argos  thou  dost  indicate  .  .  . 
To  thee  a  sure  asylum  Argos  was  : 
Ah,  hadst  thou  never  moved  thy  feet  from  thence  ! 

1  come,  I  come,  for  thy  most  sacred  dust. 
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Antigone  alone,  that  faithful  sister, 

By  thee  so  justly  and  so  much  beloved, 

With  pious  hands  can  aid  me  to  regain  it. 

0  how  I  love  her  I  0  what  soothing  thoughts 

Will  give  a  transient  softness  to  mj  grief. 

In  seeing,  knowing,  and  embracing  her  ! 

YeSi  here,  with  her,  upon  that  gelid  urn. 

Which  should  belong  to  me,  I  oome  to  weep  ; 

It  will  be  mine  :  a  sister  to  a  wife 

Cannot  refuse  it,— Ah  !  our  only  child, 

Behold  the  gift  I  bring  thee  back  to  Argos  ; 

Thy  sole  inheritance  ;  thy  father's  urn  !  — 

But  where  does  my  incautious  sorrow  lead  me  ? 

Shall  I,  an  Argive,  be  in  Tbebcs,  and  not 

Bemember  where  I  am  ?— I  wait  the  hour 

In  which  Antigone  may  venture  forth  ,  ,  . 

How  shall  I  know  her  ?  ,  ,  ,  And  should  I  be  seen  ?  - 

0  Heaven  B  !  ,  .  .  His  now  that  I  begin  to  tremble  ;  . 
Alone  in  Thebes  .  .  *  0  !  .  ,  .  heard  I  not  a  step  ? 
Alas  !  -  .  .  what  shall  I  say  ?     How  find  excUB6B  ?  .  * 

1  will  conceal  myself 

Scene  II. 
antigone. 

Ant  — Mute  ia  the  palace  ; 

The  night  is  dark  :  quick  ;  let  me  hence  depart .  ,  . 
What  ?  do  I  hesitate  ?  and  do  my  feet 
Stagger  beneath  my  weight?    Why  tremble  thus? 
Whence  all  this  apprehension  ?     Do  I  plan 
Aught  that  is  criminal  ?  ...  or  fear  I  death  ? — 
I  fear  alone  not  to  achieve  my  task. 

0  Polynices  !  0,  beloved  brother, 

Bewaird  till  now  in  vain  !  ,  .  ,  — ^The  time  is  past 
For  tears  alone  ;  now  is  the  time  for  action  i 

1  feel  myself  superior  to  my  Bex  : 

Yes,  on  this  day,  in  spite  of  cruel  Creon, 
Thou  shalt  receive  from  me  funereal  honors  ; 
YeB,  thmi  shalt  now  receive  a  sister's  life. 
Or  from  her  hands  the  last  ead  obsequies. — 
0  Kight,  who  on  this  spot,  of  light  unworthy, 
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Shouldst  reign  eternally,  0  pall  thyself 

In  thy  most  dense,  unpenetrable  gloom. 

To  second  thns  my  lofty  nnrposes. 

Conceal  me  from  the  vigilant  espial 

Of  royal  satellites  ;  I  hope  in  thee. — 

Ye  gods,  if  ye  have  not  expressly  sworn, 

That,  in  this  Thebes,  no  pions  ceremony 

Shall  e'er  be  consummated,  I  but  ask 

So  much  of  life  as  may  ensure  performance 

To  this  one  act  of  sisterly  affection. — 

Let  me  press  forward  :  holy  is  the  office  : 

A  holy  impulse  urges  me  to  action, 

A  lofty  impulse  of  fraternal  love  . . . 

But,  who  pursues  me  ?    Ah  !     I  am  betray'd  .  .  . 

A  female  comes  to  me  ?    Who  art  thou  ?    Answer. 

Scene  III. 

ARGEIA,    ANTIGONE. 

Ar,  I  am  a  child  of  woe. 

Ant.  What  seekest  thou 

Within  these  thresholds  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 

Ar.  I  .  .  .  seek  .  . .  Antigone  .  .  . 

Ant.  Why  ?~who  art  thou  ? 

Know*st  thou  Antigone  ?    To  her  art  known  ? 
What  wantest  thou  with  her  ?     'Twixt  her  and  thee 
What  common  interest  ? 

Ar.  That  of  grief  and  pity  .  .  . 

Ant.  Pity  ?    Dost  dare  pronounce  that  word  in  Thebes  ? 
Enow'st  not  that  Creon  reigns  in  Thebes  ?    Perchance 
Creon's  a  stranger  to  thee  ? 

Ar.  But  few  hours 

I've  been  in  Thebes  . . . 

Ant.  Dost  dare  inside  this  palace. 

By  stealth,  a  stranger,  introduce  thyself?  .  .  . 

Ar.  If  in  this  palace  I  a  stranger  am. 
It  is  the  fault  of  Thebes  ;  here  I  should  not 
Hear  myself  so  accosted. 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 

Ar.  In  Argos. 
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AnL  Fatal  name  ! 

WitL.  horror  it  i aspires  me  !     Had  it  been 
Always  imknown  to  me,  I  had  not  Hved 
In  everlasting  tears. 

Ar.  If  such  distress 

Argos  in  thoo  excites^  Thebes  causes  me 
An  eyerlasting  giief. 

Aid.  There  is  a  tone 

That  moves  me  in  thy  accents,     I  would  soothe 
Thy  grief  by  sympathy,  if  any  grief 
Exaept  my  own  cotdd  move  me  :  I  shonld  he 
As  much  disposed  to  listen  to  thy  tale. 
As  thou  couldst  be  to  tell  it  :  but,  alas  ! 
Time  now  to  me  is  wanting^  who  lament 
A  much-loved  brother  ,  .  . 

At.  Ah  f  it  must  be  she  ; 

Antigone  thou  art  .  .  . 

Ant.  ,  ,  .  But .  .  ,  thou  ,  ,  . 

Ar.  'Tis  she. 

I  am  Argeia  ;  the  unhappy  widow 
Of  thy  most  cherished  brotìier, 

AtiL  Ah  !  ,  ,  .  what  hear  I  ^ 

At.  My  only  hope,  my  only  consolation, 
Beloved  sister,  I  at  last  embrace  thee. — 
Scarce  hadst  thou  spoken,  ere  tby  tones  recall' d 
The  voice  of  Polynices  ;  *twas  a  sound 
Inspiring  boldness  in  my  trembling  heart, 
And  drew  me  from  my  hiding-place  to  meet  thee  ,  ,  . 
How  blest  am  1  !  .  ,  »  I  find  thee  .  .  .  Suffer  me^ 
Ah,  do  thou  grant,  that,  *mid  embracea  kind^ 
To  my  long  pent-up  tears,  upon  thy  bosom 
I  may,  at  last,  give  nnree trained  indulgence. 

AnL  —0  ho%v  I  tremble  !     Daughter  of  Adrastus, 
Art  thou  in  Thebes  ?  within  these  guilty  thresholds  ? 
In  Creon's  pow^r?  ...  0  unexpected  sight! 
Sight  not  less  dear  than  painful  f 

At,  In  this  palace, 

In  which  thou  hoped'et  to  enjoy  my  presence. 
And  where  I  hoped  for  thine,  is  this  thy  welcome  ? 

AnL  Dearer  art  thou  to  me,  than  any  sister  ,  .  . 
Ah,  Polynices  knew  how  much  I  loved  thoe  : 
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To  me,  thy  ooimtoDanc©  alone  was  fitmnge  ; 
Thy  manners,  disposition,  and  tiiy  heart, 
Thy  mighty  love  for  him,  1  knew  it  all. 
E*en  as  he  loYed,  1  lovoil  thee  :  hut  I  wish'd  not, 
Nor  wìbL  I  now,  to  see  thee  bere  in  Thebes  .  .  . 
I A  thousand  fatal  perihj  here  surround  thee. 

Ak  Canst  thou  suppose  me  capable  of  fear. 
Now  that  my  Polynices  is  no  more  ? 
What  is  there  left  to  lose,  what  to  desire  ? 
Let  me  once  fold  thee  to  my  breast,  and  die. 

AnL  Here  thou  may*st  have  a  death  unworthy  of  thee. 

At.  Die  howsoe'er  I  may,  if  I  but  die 
Upon  the  tomb  of  my  beloved  husband. 
That  death  will  be  most  worthy,  and  most  welcome* 


Ani,  What  is  it  that  thou  say'st?  .  .  .  Alas  ! 
'  tomb  ?  .  .  , 

To  him,  who  was  thy  husbaud  and  my  brother, 
A  little  dust  to  cover  his  dead  body 
In  Thebes,  within  his  very  palace  gates, 
.  Is  interdicted. 
I     At.  But  the  Kfeless  corpse  ?  .  .  . 

Ant.  Lies  on  the  plain,  exposed  to  beasts  of  prey  .  . 

Ar^  111  seek  the  plain. 

Ant.  Ah,  check  thy  eagerness  I — 

Creon,  the  wicked  Creon,  puflTd  with  pride 
From  the  possession  of  the  throne  usurped, 
Braves  fearlessly  the  laws,  the  ties  of  nature, 
And,  more  than  theee,  the  gods  ;  not  satisfied 
With  interdicting  from  the  sons  of  Argos 
All  sepulture,  a  cruel  death  awaits 
Those  who  presume  to  give  to  them  a  tomb. 

Ar.  My  spouse  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  on  the  plain  ? . 
And  throngh  that  very  plain  e'en  now  I  passed  K  .  . 
And  thou  hast  left  him  there  ?  .  ,  .  Sow  the  si^cth  day 
Dawns  since  he  fell  transfixed  by  his  fierce  brother  ; 
And  uninterr^d,  and  naked  there  he  lies  ? 
His  bonefi  by  force  from  his  paternal  palace 
Excluded?  and  a  mother  sufiers  it  ?..  , 

AnL  Beloved  Argeia,  thou  dost  not  yet  know 
The  whole  of  our  onpEurallerd  misfortunes. — 
No  sooner  had  Jo  casta  seen  a<5complish*d 
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The  horrid  fratricide,  (ah,  wretched  one  !) 
She  ehed  no  tears,  nor  made  the  air  resound 
With  loud  laments  :  unutterable  grief 
Palsied  all  speech,  all  natural  emotion  i 
Her  stony  eye-balls,  motionless  and  dry, 
Upon  the  ground  she  fix*d  :  and  from  ATernus, 
The  shades  of  murdered  Laiua,  of  her  sons, 
Stabbed  interchangeably  each  by  the  other, 
"With  a  tremendous  vehemence  she  summoned. 
They  rose  before  her  eyes  ;  for  a  long  time, 
Upon  the  spectral  visione  it  had  raised. 
Her  madden'd  phantasy  did  strangely  feed 
With  eager  passion  :  tìins  she  struggled  long. 
And  mid  reiterated  throes  of  anguish, 
At  last  regained  her  reason  ;  by  her  side 
'^^he  saw  her  matrons,  and  her  wretched  daughter. 
She  was  resolved  to  die,  but  spake  it  not  ; 
And  thus  she  feign'd,  the  better  to  delude  us  ♦  .  • 
Incautious  as  I  was,  I  was  deluded  : 
I  ought  not  to  have  left  her. — She  made  show 
Of  wishiDg  to  give  nature  the  repoBe 
It  so  much  wanted  j  I  indulged  her  wieh. 
And  from  her  side  departed  :  she  had  snatch'd 
The  sword,  from  the  yet  palpitating  side 
Of  Polynices  ;  with  more  promptitude, 
Than  I  can  tell  it  thee,  in  her  own  breast 
Plunged  it  ;  and  fell,  and  breath'd  her  latest  sigh.^ — 
And  I,  why  do  I  live  ?  ,  .  ,  The  impure  remnant 
Of  such  an  impure  raoe,  I  also  ought 
To  plunge  the  same  sword  in  my  lonely  heart  ; 
But  pity  seized  me  for  my  sightless  father, 
My  wretched  father,  neither  dead  nor  Uving. 
For  him  have  I  endured  the  light  abhorr'd  ; 
And  for  his  trembling  age  preserve  myself  *  *  . 

Ar.  For  CEdipua  ?  ,  ,  .  On  him  should  rather  fall. 
On  him  alone,  the  horror  of  his  crimes*. 
Does  he  then  live  ?  and  Polynices  die  ? 

AnL  Ah,  wretched  CEdipiis  I    Had^t  thou  but  seen  him  i\ 
He  of  our  Polynices  is  the  sire  ; 
And  pangs,  e*eu  greater  than  his  fault,  he  suffers. 
Laden  with  sorrow,  indigent,  and  blind, 
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A  banìsh'd  man,  a  wanderer,  he  goes 

From  Thebes.     The  tyrant  dared  to  drive  him  thence. 

Ah,  wretched  (Edipus  !  to  tell  his  name 

He  will  not  venture  :  on  our  hated  heads. 

On  Creon,  Thebes,  and  even  on  the  gods, 

Blasphemoos  imprecations  he  will  heap. — 

I  had  decreed  myself  to  be  the  prop 

Of  his  blind,  vacillating  feebleness  ; 

But  I  was  torn  from  him  by  force  ;  and  here 

Constrain'd  to  stay  :  'twas  p'rhaps  the  gods*  decree  ; 

Tor  scarcely  had  my  father  left  the  city. 

When  Creon  the  unheard-of  prohibition 

Touching  the  sepulture  of  those  who're  slain 

Promulgated.     And  who,  except  myself. 

In  Thebes,  had  ventured  to  defy  its  penance  ? 

Ar.  Who,  if  not  I,  should  share  with  thee  the  toil  ? 
Here  Heav'n  impell'd  me  wisely.    To  obtain 
From  thee  the  honor'd  relics  I  came  hither  : 
Beyond  my  hope,  I  here  arrive  in  time 
To  see  again,  and  to  my  bosom  clasp 
That  form  adored  ;  to  wash  with  my  warm  tears 
That  execrable  wound  ;  to  pacify. 
With  rites  funereal,  the  unquiet  shade  .  .  . 
Why  do  we  longer  tarry  ?    Sister,  come  .  .  . 

Ant.  Yes,  to  this  holy  office  let  us  go  ; 
But  go,  like  victims,  to  appointed  death  : 
I  ought  to  do  it,  and  I  wish  to  die  : 
I've  nothing  in  the  world  except  my  father, 
And  he  is  torn  from  me  ;  death  I  expect, 
And  death  I  wish  for. — Leave  me  to  construct. 
Thou,  who  shouldst  life  still  prize,  that  funeral  pile, 
Which  will  unite  me  with  my  much-loved  brother. 
E'en  while  he  lived  his  soul  and  mine  were  one  : 
And  may  one  flame  consume  our  forms,  and  leave 
One  undistinguishable  heap  of  dust. 

Ar.  And  ought  not  1  to  die  ?    What  dost  thou  say  ? 
Dost  thou  thus  wish  to  conquer  me  in  grief? 
Equals  we  were  in  love  ;  do  I  say  equals  ? 
No,  mine  was  most  profound.     Ah,  deeper  far 
Is  a  wife's  love  than  that  of  any  sister. 

Ant.  Argeia,  I  will  not  dispute  with  thee 
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About  our  love  ;  thy  death  I  will  oppose. 

Thou  art  a  widow  ;  what  a  iiuehand  thou 

Hast  lost,  I  know  ;  but  thou,  like  me,  of  incest 

Art  not  the  fruit  ;  thou  hast  a  mother  etUl  ; 

Like  mine,  thy  father  is  not  blind,  or  outcast  ; 

Kca: — worse  than  aD  of  these — a  guilty  father. 

The  more  propitious  gode  to  thee  have  given 

No  brothers,  who  have  emuloualy  bathed 

Each  in  the  other's  blood  their  murd'roiis  swords. 

Take  not  offenc*^,  if  I  would  die  alone  ; 

Ei'o  I  was  bom,  my  life  was  forfeited. 

Eeturn  to  Argos  ,  .  .  Hast  thou  not  forgotten  ? 

Thou  still  hast  there  a  living  pledge  of  love  ; 

There,  in  thy  child,  thou  hast  the  living  image 

Of  Polynices  :  ah  !  return  to  Argos  \ 

Eejoioe  the  heart  of  thy  despairing  father  ^ 

Who  knows  not  where  thoo  art  ;  go,  I  conjure  thee  : 

No  eye  hath  seen  thee  on  these  thresholds  yet  ; 

Yet  thou  hast  time.     Leave  me  alone  to  brave 

The  fatal  prohibition. 

At,  *  .  .  Ah,  my  son  ? . .  . 

I  love  him  ;  yes,  1  love  him  ;  but  wonldst  thou 
That  I  should  fly,  if  death  is  here  decreed 
For  Polymer  ?     Thou  misjudgest  me. — 
Adrastus  will  protect  my  Uttle  one  ; 
To  him  will  be  a  father.     I,  alas  I 
Should  bring  him  up  in  tears  ;  while  he  should  be 
To  courage  and  to  vengeance  disciplined. — 
There  is  no  thre^it,  no  terror,  that  can  scare  me 
From  the  beholding  his  beloved  corpse. 
My  Polynices  J  shall  another  yield  thee 
The  iaBt  commemorative  obsequies  ?  .  .  . 

AnL  Wilt  yield  thy  neck,  then,  to  the  Theban  axe  ? 

At.  It  is  the  crime  that  makes  tlie  infamy. 

And  not  the  punishment.     The  infamy  

Will  ÉaU  on  Creon,  should  we  be  condemned  : 
All  will  feel  horror  when  they  hear  his  name, 
Pity  when  they  hear  ours  .  .  , 

Ant  And  wilt  thou  take 

From  me  such  glory  ? 

Ats  I  will  see  my  husband  ; 
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And  die  upon  his  bosom. — Tell  me,  sister, 
What  right  hast  thou  my  right  to  controvert  ? 
Thou,  who  didst  see  him  die,  and  livest  yet .  .  . 

Ant.  Now  I  believe  thee  equal  to  myself. 
At  first,  I  felt  myself,  against  my  will, 
Constrain'd  to  ascertain  what  female  fears 
Might  in  thy  bosom  lurk  :  I  doubted  not 
The  depth  of  thy  affection,  but  thy  courage. 

Ar.  Who  is  not  made  courageous  by  despair  ? 
But,  if  I  merited  thy  brother's  love. 
Could  I  in  thought,  or  action,  be  ignoble  ? 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sister  :  truly  do  I  love  thee  ; 
I  tremble  ;  and  thy  destiny  alarms  me. 
But  thou'rt  determined  ?    Let  us  then  depart. 
With  the  devoted  race  of  (Edipus 
May  Heav'n  confound  thee  not  ! — The  night  appears 
More  black  than  usual  :  certainly  the  gods 
For  us  have  darken'd  it.     Take  special  care. 
Sister,  to  check  thy  tears  ;  more  than  aught  else 
They  would  betray  us.     The  vile  satellites 
Of  Creon  rigorously  guard  the  plain  : 
To  them  may  nought  betray  us,  till  the  flames 
Consuming  the  dear  lifeless  bod}',  blaze. 

Ar.  I  will  not  weep  ;  .  .  .  but  thou,  .  .  .  wilt  thou  not 
weep? 

Ant.  We  will  weep  silently. 

Ar.  Art  thou  informed 

On  what  part  of  the  plain  his  body  lies  ? 

Ant.  Let  us  depart  :  I  know  where  it  was  thrown 
By  Creon's  impious  mercenaries.     Come. 
Lugubrious  torches  I  will  take  with  me  : 
Some  sparks  with  which  to  light  them,  we  will  there 
From  flint  elicit. — ^Hence,  without  delay  ! 
Silently  bold  accompany  my  steps. 
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ACT  n. 
Scene  X. 

CmON,    HAEMON. 

€h*e.  Bat  what  ?    Tbou  only  in  my  joy,  0  son, 
Takes t  do  part?     Thy  father  thon  beholdest 
Upon  the  throne  of  Thebes  ;  he  has  secured 
The  Boeptre  as  thy  firm  mheritanee. 
Whence,  then,  these  lanientatiotie  ?    Dost  thou  grieve 
For  CEdipns,  or  for  his  wricked  race  ? 

Haeni.  Does  my  compassion,  then,  for  (Edipns, 
And  kus  descendaDts,  aeem  to  thee  a  crime  ? 
I'o  me,  from  ont  the  throne  there  issued  not, 
On  that  dark  day  on  which  thou  didst  ascend  it, 
Such  an  auspicious  and  absorbing  radiance. 
As  to  prevent  all  grief  from  finding  entrance* 
Thou,  pVhapa,  one  day  mayst  bitterly  repent 
The  acquisition  of  the  Thehan  aceptre* 

Ore.  I  rather  Bhould  repent,  if  need  there  were 
Of  pcjnitence,  that,  for  ao  long  a  time, 
I  had  submissive  been  to  guilty  nephews. 
Flagitious  children  of  incestuous  parents. 
But  if  they  have,  for  their  atrocious  birth. 
By  a  still  more  atrocious  death  atoned, 
Let  everlasting  silence  be  their  doom- 
Scarce  is  their  destiny  fulfil  I'd,  when,  lo  ! 
O'er  Thebes  the  day-star  more  benignly  rises, 
The  air  is  more  serene,  the  gods  themselves 
Regard  us  more  propitiously  :  ah,  yes» 
I  feel  exulting  hope  of  better  days, 

Haem,  All  expectation,  but  of  wretchedness. 
Is  baffled  by  the'  event,  amid  the  ruin 
And  death  of  those  to  whom,  hy  ties  of  blood, 
We  are  most  closely  joinM.     A  king  of  Tbebea, 
(For  king  of  Thebes  he  still  must  he  accounted) 
CEdipus,  exiled,  blind j  and  fugitive. 
To  universal  and  astoni sh'd  Greece, 
Presents  a  spectacle  ne'er  seen  before  : 
Two  brothena,  murd'rers  of  each  other  ;  brothers 
Of  their  own  sire  j  sons  of  incestuous  mother. 
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Sister  to  thee,  and  by  her  own  hands  slain  : 
Thou  see'st  a  horrid  mixture  of  all  names  ; 
A  horrid  chaos  of  distress  and  slaughter. 
Behold  the  auspices,  behold  the  track. 
By  which  thou  hast  ascended  to  the  throne. 
Ahj  father  !  canst  thou  possibly  be  joyful  ? 

Ore.  CEdipus,  only,  by  remaining  longer 
On  this  contaminated  spot,  had  given 
A  signal  to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  ; 
It  was  our  duty  to  get  rid  of  him. — 
But  thou  hast  not,  without  omission,  stated 
All  our  auctions.     Impious  CEdipus  I 
O,  what  hast  thou  not  cost  me  ?    I,  too,  shed 
Tears  for  a  son  beloved  ;  thy  elder  brother, 
Menseceus  ;  he,  in  whom  the  foolish  frauds. 
The  lying,  and  pernicious  prophecies. 
Of  a  Tiresias,  credence  did  obtain  : 
Menseceus,  to  self-sacrifice  devoted. 
To  save  his  country,  by  self-murder  slain, 
While  CEdipus  yet  lives  ?    Perpetual  exile 
Is  a  light  vengeance  for  his  many  crimes. — 
But  let  him  bear  with  him  to  other  shores, 
That  which  will  follow  him  where'er  he  goes. 
The  malediction  of  the  angry  gods. 
Our  tears  will  not  undo  what  has  been  done  ; 
'Tis  now  our  duty  to  forget  the  past. 
And  to  grasp  fortune,  while  we  may,  by  force. 

Haem.  Unstable  goddess,  to  secure  her  smiles 
m  not  compel  my  heart.     O  father,  fear, 
For  there  is  cause,  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
Ah,  suffer  me  to  speak  to  thee  with  freedom. 
Thy  cruel  prohibition,  that  prevents 
The  haughty  and  unburied  shades  of  Greece 
From  passing  Acheron,  will  wake  their  vengeance.         x-*^ 
What  art  thou  doing  ?  With  prosperity. 
And  with  a  throne,  elated,  know'st  thou  not 
That  Polynices  boasts  a  royal  birth, 
Sprung  from  a  mother  who  to  thee  was  sister  ? 
And  yet  he  lies  dishonored  on  the  plain  : 
At  least  permit,  that  the  unburied  corpse. 
Of  him,  who  is  thy  nephew,  may  be  burnt. 

I  2 
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Ah,  to  the  sad  Antigone,  who  sees 
Of  all  her  family  the  final  Blaught^T, 
The  hody  yield  of  her  beloved  brother. 

Ore.  As  were  her  impious  hrothersj  is  not  she 
Of  (Ediptis  the  ofifepring  ? 

Haem,  As  'twas  theirs, 

The  throne  of  Thebes  by  heritage  is  hers. 
Thoii  surely  neod*st  not  scnipie  for  a  kingdom 
To  barter  a  dead  body. 

Cre.  She's  my  foe  .  .  . 

Haem,  Believe  it  not. 

Ore.  She  loveth  Polynioes, 

Her  father  too  ;  she  then  aibhorreth  Creon. 

Emm,  Wouldst  thon,  0  IleaT^ns  !  that  ehe  should  the 
not  feel, 
Or  for  her  father,  or  her  brother,  pity  ? 
1^'vhaps,  if  she  wore  inhnman»  she  would  gain 
A  more  distingtiiah'd  place  in  thy  esteem  ? 

Ore.  Not  more  esteem,  Imt,  maybe,  leas  of  hatred.- 
A  monarch  should  forestall  another's  hate  ; 
And  deem  each  man  ofiei^ded,  as  a  foe, — 
I  have  from  fierce  Antigone  removed 
Ev*ry  pretext,  in  banishing  her  father. 
Had  they  together  both  in  exile  gone. 
They  might  have  found,  as  wanderers^  a  king, 
Who  J  under  the  aflected  veil  of  Jjity, 
Conceard  a  wish  his  empire  to  augment  ; 
And  who,  in  their  defence,  might  come  to  Thebes, 
As  did  Adrastus,  arm'd. — I  hear  thee  blame 
My  prohibition,  son,  to  which  by  motives 
Of  lofty  policy,  to  thoe  unknown, 
I  was  impelled.     Hereafter  thou  wilt  learn  them  ; 
And  thou  wilt  see,  that,  though  it  may  appear 
A  cruel  law,  'tw^as  indispensahle. 

Haem.  The  can 8 a  unknown  to  me,  dost  thou  assert  ? 
I  fear  that  thou  dost  the  el^ecte  ignore. 
Yea,  for  her  exiled  father,  for  her  throne 
Uaurp'd  unjustly,  for  the'  unhuried  corpse 
Of  Folynicefi,  without  seeking  it, 
Antigone  in  Thel3es  may  find  revenge. 
The  people,  by  thy  prohibition  atung. 
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Murmur,  and  rail  at  it  without  disguise  ; 
l^ey  long  for  its  evasion  ;  and,  at  length, 
Will  openly  infringe  it. 

Ore.  Be  it  so  ; 

It  is  my  wish  ;  that  I  may  have  the  life 
Of  him  who  first  may  venture  to  infringe  it. 

Haem.  Ah  !  what  fierce  enemy  can  counsel  thee 
Thus  to  contribute  to  thy  own  destruction  ? 

Ore,  — My  love  for  thee  is  my  sole  counsellor  : 
Of  what  thou  blamest,  thou  shalt  reap  the  fruit. 
Long  have  the  citizens  in  Thebes  been  wont 
To  witness  crimes  of  darker  hue  than  these  ; 
What  can  they  now  intend,  but  to  submit 
And  to  be  silent  ? 

Haem.  Oft  beneath  such  silence 

Vengeance  lies  couch'd  .  .  . 

Ore.  The  silence  of  the  few  ;* 

But  in  a  people's  universal  silence 
Fear  hidden  lies,  and  abject  servitude. — 
Cease  now,  O  son,  to  thwart  thy  father's  views. 
No  object  of  solicitude  have  I 
More  dear,  or  more  important,  than  thyself; 
Thou  only  now  remain'st  to  me  ;  thou  only 
Shalt  reap  the  fruits  of  my  anxieties. 
Prhaps  thou  intendest,  ere  his  days  are  spent. 
To  prove  thyself  ungrateful  to  thy  father  ?  .  .  . 
But  whence  this  clank  of  fetters  and  of  arms  ?  .  .  . 

Haem.  Ah,  who  advances  ? ...  In  hard  fetters  bound 
Two  women  dragg'd  along  ?  .  .  .  Antigone  ! .  .  . 

Ore.  The'  incautious  one  has  fallen  in  my  snares  ; 
'Twill  be  not  easy  for  her  to  escape. 


Scene  II. 
Guards,  mth  Torches. 

ANTIGONE,   ARGEIA,   CREON,   HAEMON. 

Ore.  What  is  the  crime  these  damsels  have  committed  ? 
Ant.  I  will  declare  it. 

Ore.  Let  them  be  conducted 

A  little  further. 
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Ant  In  til  J  sigtit  behold  me, 

Mine  own  aocuser.     I've  defied  thy  laws  r 
On  the  ftmereal  pile  IVe  burti^d  my  brotlier. 

Ore,  And    thou    ehalt   have    from    me    the    promised 
guerdon, — 
But  thou,  whose  face  I  do  not  recognise. 
Thou,  whoso  attire  bespeaks  theo  here  a  stranger, 
Who  art  thou  ?   Speak . .  . 

Ar,  The  rival  of  her  virtue, 

Haem,  Ah,  father,  calm  ih  j  anger  !  female  boldness 
Deserves  not  the  resentment  of  a  king. 

Cre.  Resentment  ?  What  say*at  thou,  miedeeming  yontJiJ 
An  unperturbed  judge  I  listen  to  them  : 
Death  is  already  theirs  :  let  this  strange  lady 
First  tell  her  name  ;  and  then  they  both  shall  have 
The  challenged  retribution. 

Ant  I  alone 

W^ill  have  that  retribution.     On  the  plain 
I  found  thia  lady  ;  it  was  I  that  show'd 
To  her  my  brother's  corps©  ;  by  Heav'n  conducted. 
Thy  satellitee'  unwary  vigilance 
I  baffled  :  and  invited  her  to  aid  me 
In  such  a  holy  office  j— she  complied. 
And  with  her  hand  a  little  help  afforded* 
I  know  not  who  she  is  ;  in  Thebes  ne'er  saw  her  ; 
Perchance  she  is  irom  ArgoB^  and  intended 
To'  embrace,  but  not  to  bum,  some  of  her  friends 
Who  in  the  battle  fell ,  .  . 

Ar.  Kow,  now,  indeed. 

Should  I  be  guilty,  and  should  well  deserve 
The  direst  punishment,  if,  urged  by  fear, 
I  dared  to  disavow  a  deed  eo  sacred. — 
Flagitious  king  !  learn  then  my  naino  ;  exult. 
And  triumph  J  when  thou  hear*fit  it  ,  ,  , 

Ani.  Ah  !  be  eilent 

Ar.  Adraetus*  daughter  ;  Polynices'  spouse  ; 
I  am  Argeia^ 

Baetn.  What  is  this  I  hear  ? 

Ore.  0  worthy  pair  !  ye  are  hy  Heaven  delivered 
Into  my  hands  :  of  its  just  punishment 
Has  Heav*n  now  chosen  me  the  minister. — 
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But,  gentle  lady,  hast  thou  not  bronglit  with  thee 
The  tender  pledge  of  thy  too  transient  love  ? 
For  thou  art  mother  of  a  little  heir 
Of  Thebes  ;  where  is  he  ?  he  can  also  boast 
The  blood  of  OEdipns  :  Thebes  longs  to  see  him. 

Haem.  O  !  I  am  horrornstruck ...  to  hear  thee,  shudder . . . 
Thou,  who  hast  lost  a  son,  dar'st  thou  with  jeers 
Thus  to  inflame  a  wretched  mother's  woe  ? 
One  mourns  a  husband  ;  one  a  brother  mourns  ; 
And  thou  canst  mock  them  ?  'tis  too  horrible  I 

Ani,  0  thou  too  worthy  son  for  such  a  father  ! 
Do  not  degrade  us  with  thy  intercession  : 
Where  Creon  reigns,  to  be  adjudged  to  death, 
Is  a  sure  proof  of  lofty  innocence. 

Ore.  Pour  out,  pour  out,  thy  impotent  upbraidings  ; 
For  they  offend  not  me  :  thou  art  most  welcome. 
So  as  thou  hast  it,  to  make  light  of  death. 

Jr.  On  me  turn  all  thy  rage  ;  on  none  but  me. 
Hither  I  came  alone,  unknown  to  all. 
By  stealth  :  an  entrance  in  these  thresholds  gain'd 
By  night,  on  purpose  to  defy  thy  laws. 
The  bosom  of  Antigone,  'tis  true, 
Swell'd  with  suppress'd  resentment  ;  she  revolved 
A  thousand  schemes  ;  but  silently  she  bore 
The  horrid  prohibition  ;  and  had  never. 
Had  I  not  mther  come,  incurr'd  its  penance. 
He  is  the  criminal  that  plans  the  crime  : 
On  the  contriver  falls  the  penalty  .  .  . 

Ant.  Ah,  trust  her  not  :  inopportune  compassion. 
Vain  generosity,  her  words  inspire. 
That  she,  by  stealth,  these  thresholds  cross'd,  is  true. 
But  then  she  knew  not  thy  despotic  law  : 
She  sought  me  here  ;  all  timidly  and  trembling. 
She,  at  my  hands,  required  the  fatal  urn 
Of  her  beloved  lord.    Hence,  'tis  apparent 
The  fJEime  of  thy  inhuman  prohibition 
Had  not  reach'd  Argos.     I  do  not  pretend 
That  she  did  hate  thee  not  as  well  as  I  ; 
(Who  does  not  hate  thee?)  but  she  fear'd  thee  more  : 
She  hoped  to  be  invisible  to  thee, 
(Too  credulous,  alas  !)  and  fly  from  hence 
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With  the  poBfleaaion  of  the  sacred  aeheB, 

And  hack  to  Argos  hear  the  dear  remains.^ 

Not  those  my  hopes,  who,  from  the  first  conception 

Of  this  design,  aapired  to  be  ihj  victim. 

And  to  he  sninnion*d  thtxe  to  brave  thj  presence  ; 

To  be  there  I  exult  ;  and  tell  thee  now 

That  mnch  as  she,  nay  more  than  she^  I  hate  thee  ; 

That  I,  the  unoxtinguishable  flame 

Of  hatred  and  l'evengo,  with  which  I  burn, 

Into  her  breast  transfused  ;  mine  is  the  pride, 

Mine  is  the  hardihood  ;  and  all  the  rage 

With  which  she  now  inveats  herself,  is  mine. 

Cre.  Perfidious  pair  I  in  vain  each  strives  to  prove 
Herself  proficient  most  in  infamy» 
I  soon  shall  show  to  you,  betwixt  you  two, 
Which  is  the  vilest.     Deaths  most  infamous, 
Such  as  is  fitting,  waits  you  both  ;  ah  !  then 
Another  rivalship  of  tears,  and  prayers, 
And  groans,  will  ye  exhibit .  »  , 

Haem.  0  my  father  t 

To  death  most  infamous  ?  ,  . ,  That  cannot  be  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  do  it,  no.     To  mitigate 
Thy  bitter  vengeance,  if  compassion  may  not, 
Keflection  may  constrain  thee.     Of  Adrastus, 
A  potent  king,  Argeia  is  the  daughter  : 
Thou  hast  had  proof  Adrastus  knows  the  way 
To  Thebes,  and  he  may  visit  us  once  more. 

Ore.  Then^  ere  Adrastus  visit  us  once  more, 
Argeia  shall  be  immolated,— What  ? 
Dost  think  by  fear  to  make  nie  pity  feel  ? 

Ar.  Adrastus  cannot  now  return  to  Thebes  ; 
The  heav'ns,  the  times,  to  him  are  unpropitious  j 
His  troops,  his  treasures,  and  his  arms,  exhausted, 
He  cannot  now  avenge  me*     Pear  not,  Creon  I 
Slay  me,  ah,  slay  me  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
That  now  Adrastus  can  chastise  thee  for  it. 
Yes,  be  Argeia  slain  ;  since  to  her  slaj^er 
No  consequence  of  evil  can  ensue  : 
But  spare,  ah,  spare  Antigone  ;  for  her, 
And  in  her  cause,  by  thousands  and  by  thousands, 
Daring  avengers  will  arise  in  Thebes  .  *  . 
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Ant.  Ah  cease,  O  sister  I  do  not  thus  misjudge 
The  tyrant  thou  accostest  :  he  is  cruel  : 
But  not  by  chance,  or  to  no  purpose,  cruel. 
I  now  have  hopes  for  thee  ;  I  see  already 
That  1  suffice  for  him,  and  1  exult. 
He  wills  to  have  the  throne,  thou  hast  it  not  : 
But,  by  ill-omen'd  right,  that  very  throne. 
Which  he  desires,  which  he  usurps,  is  mine. 
Ambition  points  me  out,  and  me  alone. 
To  be  his  victim  •  .  . 

Cre.  Thine,  say'st  thou,  this  throne  ? 

Infamous  progeny  of  incest,  death. 
And  not  a  kingdom,  is  your  heritage. 
Did  not  thy  impious  brothers  prove  this  truth. 
The  murd'rers  of  each  other  ? 

Ant.  Impious  thou, 

Impious  and  vile,  who  to  the  deed  of  death 
Didst  goad  them  on  by  fraudulent  contrivance. — 
If  'twas  our  crime  to  be  our  brother's  children, 
It  was  our  punishment  to  call  thee  uncle.  • 
Thou  wast  the  author  of  the  guilty  war  ; 
Thou  the  fomenter  of  fraternal  hate  ; 
Thou  artfully  didst  fan  the  angry  flame  ; 
One  thou  didst  instigate,  the  other  flatter. 
And  both  thou  didst  betray.     And  by  such  arts 
Thou  clear' dst  the  way  to  infamy  and  throne. 

Haem.  Art  thou  determined  on  thine  own  destruction  ? 

Ant.  I  am  determined,  that,  for  once  at  least. 
The  tyrant  shall  hear  truth.     Not  one  I  see 
Around  him  that  dare  speak  it  to  him. — O  ! 
If  thou  the  agonies  of  thy  remorse, 
As  thou  the  tongues  of  all  mankind,  couldst  silence  ; 
How  perfect  then,  0  Creon,  were  thy  joy  ! 
But  even  more  so  than  thou  art  to  others. 
To  thyself  hateful,  in  thy  restless  eye. 
Thy  restless  and  thy  circumspective  glances, 
Both  crime  and  punishment  are  legible. 

Cre.  There  was  no  need  of  fraudulent  contrivance 
To  goad  to  death  the'  abominable  brothers 
Of  their  own  father  :  all  the  angry  gods 
Were  emulous  to  hasten  on  that  death. 
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Ant  Why  dost  thou  name    the  goàB  ?    No   god  hast 
thou, 
Except  the  Useful  for  thyself  alone  ; 
To  this  omnivVoTie  deity,  thy  friends. 
Thy  son,  thy  fame  itself,  if  this  thou  hadst, 
Thou  boldest  thyself  prepared  to  immolate. 

Cre.  Hast  thou  aught  ©lae  to  say  to  me  ? — Thou  knOT 
That  diverse  offrings  diverse  gods  appease. 
Thou  art  a  victim  to  the  gods  of  Heil  : 
The  last^  and  worthy  of  thy  impious  race. 

Saem.  Father,  suspend  a  little  the  fulfilment 
Of  the  dread  sentence.     I  first  ask  of  thee 
A  transient  audience,  to  communicate 
To  thee  some  matters  of  the  last  importance  ,  ,  . 

Cre,  Part  of  the  night  tliese  women  have  disturb*(l 
Remains  as  yet  unspent,     I  have  determined, 
Within  myself,  the  moment  of  her  doom  ; 
Soon  aa  the  sun  arises  I  vrill  hear  thee  .  .  - 

Ar,  Alas  I  thou  speakest  only  of  my  sister  ? 
Now  J  truly  do  I  tremhle.     Wilt  thou  not 
Condemn  me  with  Antigone  to  death  ? 

Cre.  No  more  delay  :  lot  them  be  both  confined 
Within  the  horrors  of  the  darkest  dungeon  .  .  , 

At.  Together,  sister,  we  will  go  .  ,  * 

Ant  Ahi  u  ,  *  yes  . 

Cre.  They  shall  bo  separated. — ^I  myself 
Will  be  the  keeper  of  Antigone  : 
Let  TIB  depart. — Guards^  to  another  dungeon 
Consign  Argeia. 

Haem.  0  too  horrible  t  *  ,  . 

Ant  Let  us  begone. 

Ar*  Alas,  unhappy  I  !  ,  ,  , 

M€^m,  I  mil,  at  any  rate,  pursue  their  steps. 
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Scene  I. 

CREON,  HAEMON. 

Ore.  I  am  prepared  to  give  thee  audience  now. 
Thou  saidst,  O  8on,  that  I  from  thee  should  hear 
Matters  of  import  high  ;  at  the  same  time 
Thou  mayst,  perchance,  from  my  lips  hear  the  same. 

Haem.  A  suppliant  I  approach  thee  :  to  confront 
The  first  and  fierce  emotions  of  thy  wrath 
I  deem'd  unwise  :  now  that  it  somewhat  yields 
To  reason's  influence,  come  I,  though  alone, 
The  organ  of  the  Theban  multitude, 
Thee  to  conjure,  0  father,  to  use  pity. 
Wilt  thou  refuse  me  this  indulgence,  father  ? 
The  pious  women  have  infringed  thy  law  ; 
But  who  would  not  have  broken  such  an  edict  ?  . .  . 

Ore.  Who,  but  thyself,  would  dare  to  intercede 
For  those  who  have  defied  it  ? 

Haem.  Nor  dost  thou 

Deem  in  thy  heart  their  sacred  enterprise 
Worthy  of  death  ;  ah  no  I  I  think  thee  not 
Unnatural  and  so  unjust  ;  nor  art  thou. 

Cre,  Thebes  and  my  son  may  call  me  at  their  will 
Cruel,  I  am  contented  to  be  just. 
To'  obey  aU  laws,  whatever  those  laws  may  be. 
All  are  alike  required  :  to  Heav'n  alone 
Are  kings  accountable  for  what  they  do  ; 
And  there  is  neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor  sex. 
That  palliates  the  audacious  turpitude 
Of  incomplete  obedience.     To  permit 
A  few  delinquents  to  remain  unpunish'd 
Gives  license  to  the  many. 

Haem.  Didst  thou  deem. 

When  thou  didst  frame  thy  law,  that  two  such  ladies 
Would  be  the  first  its  penance  to  defy  ? 
A  wife,  a  sister,  emulously  both 
Rising  above  their  sex  ?  .  .  . 

Cre.  Hear  me,  O  son  ; 

From  thee  I  ought  not  any  thing  to  hide. — 
Or  thou  know'st  not,  or  thou  will'st  not  to  know. 
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Or  thou  pretendest  not  to  fathom  them  ; 

I  therefl^re  will  eotplain  my  plans  to  thee.— 

I  thought,  I  hoped  ;  whiit  do  I  say  ?  by  fore© 

I  would  constrain  Antigone  alone 

To  bo  the  first  in  Thebes  to  break  my  law  ; 

At  last  I  have  obtained  my  heart's  desire  ; 

Antigone  has  fallen  in  the  snare  ; 

The  useless  law  may  now  be  abrogated  .  , . 

ffaem.  0  Heav'ns  !  *  .  ,  and  tliou,  art  thou  indeed 

father  ?  ,  .  , 
Ore.  Ungrateful  son  ;  ...  or  dull  of  apprehension  ; 
For  such  my  love  would  fain  account  thee  yet  : 
I  am  thy  father  :  if  thou  hold  me  guilty, 
I  am  so  for  thy  sake, 

Haem.  I  clearly  see 

The  execrable  means  by  which  thou  hopest 
My  fortunes  to  advance, — DieaBtrous  throne  [ 
Thou  never  shalt  be  mine^  if,  by  such  means. 
Thou  art  to  be  obtain'd. 

Cre.  I  fill  that  throne  ; 

That  throne  is  mine  which  thou  rejecteet  thus. — 
If  to  a  father,  as  becomes  a  son, 
Thou  canst  not  speak.,  speak  to  him  as  thy  king, 

Haem,  Unhappy  I!  .  . ,  my  father, . , ,  pardon; , , ,  hear; , 
Thou  wilt  not  reap  the  fruit  of  such  a  plot, 
And  wilt  degrade  thy  name.     Absolute  power^ 
E'en  in  the  king  most  ab&oluto,  avails  not 
To  drown  the  cry  of  universal  nature, 
AH  feel  compassion  for  the  pious  virgin  : 
Thy  scheme  will  bo  diaoover'd  by  the  Thebans  ; 
IHscover'd  and  abhorred,  perchance  not  suffered. 

Ore.  Dost  dare  to  welcome  first  the  impious  doubt, 
The  doubt  by  all  men  hitherto  unspoken. 
Whether  or  not  my  vrill  should  be  obey'd  ? 
Save  from  my  will,  ray  arbitrary  power 
Disdains  to  hear  of  limit  or  control 
Thou  hast  not  taught  me  how  to  wield  the  sceptre. 
I  soon  shall  make  in  ev'ry  Theban  heart 
All  passions  duiab,  excepting  only  fear, 

Maem.  My  interocssiona,  then,  are  unavailing  ? 
My  fond  reliance  that  thou  wouldst  relent  ?  ,  *  , 
Cre,  Utterly  vain. 
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Eaem.  The  progeny  of  kingB, 

Two  ladies,  tlien,  to  cniel  death  are  doomed, 
Since,  at  tlieir  lianda,  due  rites  of  sepulture 
A  lorother,  and  a  husljaud,  has  reoeiyed  ? 

Cre,  One  is  thus  doomed, ^The  otker's  fate  but  little 
Imports  ;  as  yet  I  know  it  not. 

Haem.  ^  Me  then, 

IMe  then  with  her  sbalt  thou  consign  to  death. 
Jìkì&v,  father,  hear  ;  I  love  Antigone  ; 
Xong  have  I  loved  her  ;  loved  her  more  than  life, 
-Aid  ere  thou  tear'st  Antigone  from  me, 
Thou  wilt  be  forced  to  take  aw^aj  my  life. 
Cre,  Thou  wicked  6on  Ì  ,  .  .  Thus   dost  thou  love  thy 

father  ? 
Eaem.  I  swear  I  love  thee,  e'en  as  her  I  love. 
Ore.  Vexatious  hindrance  [ — In  thy  father's  heart 
Thou  hast  infixed  an  unexpected  wound, 
A  mortal  wound.     Thy  love  will  fatal  be 
To  my  repose,  to  thine,  and  to  the  fame 
And  glory  of  us  both  !     The  w-orld  holds  not 
Aught  precious  in  mj  sight  compared  to  thee  .  .  * 
Too  much  I  love  thee,  herein  lie  e  my  crime  .  .  . 
Is  this  thy  recompense  for  such  affection  ? 
Thou  loTest  her,  entreatest  fox  her  safety, 
Who  mocks  my  pow'r,  who  holds  me  in  contempt, 
And  dares  to  tell  me  so  ;  and  in  her  breast 
Conceals  ambitious  wishes  for  the  throne  ? 
TkiB  throne,  the  source  of  my  eoHcitnde, 
Becanse  thou  mayst  one  day  inherit  it. 

Eaem.  Thou  art  mistaken  :  in  her  pious  breast, 
1  »weart  there  lives  not  one  ambitious  thought  ; 
No  other  thoughts  find  entrance  to  thy  heart. 
Hence  thou  know'st  not^  nor  canst  thou  ever  know, 
Tlie  loighty  pow'r  of  love,  against  whose  onslaughts 
Beasau  imposes  but  a  feeble  check, 
Tliou  didst  not  always  deem  Ajitigone 
Thy  enemy,  yet  have  I  always  loved  her  : 
To  change,  with  change  of  circumstance,  my  love, 
iV^  more  than  human  nature  could  perform  : 
I  OiJtild  be  silent,  and  I  held  my  peace  ; 
Nor,  kadst  thou  not  constrained  me,  should  I  now, 
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0  father,  have  reveal'd  my  secret  fondness, — 
O  Heavens  I  must  she  her  virgm  nedc  lay  down 
To  the  vile  axe  ?  ,  ,  ,  and  mtist  I  suffer  it  ?  .  *  . 

Must  I  behold  it  ?— Coiildst  thou  contemplate 

With  a  leas  haughty  aud  less  clouded  eye 

Her  noble  heart,  her  elevated  thoughts. 

Her  qualities^  as  rare  as  they're  sublime» 

Thou  J  even  as  thy  son,  yea,  more  than  he> 

At  onco  wouldst  reverence  and  admire  her  virtues. 

Who  dared,  beneath  the  cniel  sway  in  Thebes 

Of  fierce  Eteocles,  appear  the  friend 

Of  Polynices  ?    She  alone  dared  do  it. 

In  whom,  except  in  her,  did  her  blind  father ^ 

By  all  deserted,  find  a  pitying  friend  ? 

Lastly,  Jocasta^  then  held  dear  by  thee, 

By  birth  thy  sister,^— in  ber  grief  immense, 

Afflicted  mother,  say,  what  othor  source 

Of  comfort  had  she  left  ?     In  all  her  tears 

What  solace,  what  companion,  did  she  find  ? 

What  daughter  had  she,  but  Antigone  ?- — 

Thou  eay'st  she  is  the  child  of  ffidipus  ? 

But,  for  a  crime  in  which  she  bore  no  part, 

Her  virtues  make  a  plenary  atonement. — 

Again  I  say,  the  throne  is  not  her  object  : 

Never,  0  never,  hope  to  see  me  happy 

At  her  expense  :  0  were  she  so  at  mine  t 

I  would  not  only  give  the  tlirone  of  Thebes, 

But  that  of  all  the  world  to  make  her  ao. 

Ore.  — Does  she  return  thy  love  with  equal  love  ? 

Haem,  There  is  no  love  that  can  compare  with  mine. 
She  loves  me  not  ;  nor  can  she  ever  love  me  : 
If  ahe  detest  me  not,  it  is  enough 
To  satisfy  my  heart  ;  I  hope  no  more  : 
To  seek  more  from  her  heai-t,  who  ought  to  hate  me, 
Would  be  imreafionable. 

Ore,  Tell  me  further. 

Would  she  consent  to  give  to  thee  her  hand  ? 

Haeni.  A  royal  virgin,  from  whom  have  been  torn. 
And  torn  by  impious  violence,  her  brothers, 
Her  mother,  and  her  father,  shall  she  give 
Her  hand  in  marriage  ?  give  it,  too,  to  me 
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Sprung  from  a  blood  that's  fatal  to  her  raoe  ? 
Could  I  be  80  presumptuous  ?  Creon's  son, 
Could  I  dare  offer  her  my  hand  ?  . .  . 

Cre,  Thou  mayst  ; 

Thy  hand  at  once  restores  her  life  and  throne. 

HcLem.  Too  well  I  know  her  ;  and  too  much  I  love  her  : 
Foster'd  in  weeping,  more  than  ever  now 
She  spends  her  life  in  tears.     Perchance  hereafter 
She  may  see  days  less  tragical  than  these. 
And  may  feel  less  aversion  to  my  love  ; 
Thou  mayest  then  .  . . 

Cre.  Thou  vainly  dost  expect 

That  I  should  put  our  destiny  in  wardship 
To  time,  and  to  its  all-precarious  issues. — 
Guards,  quickly  be  Antigone  brought  forth 
Into  my  presence. — She  deserves  to  die  ; 
I  may,  with  justice,  sentence  her  to  death  ; 
And,  p'rhaps,  'twould  be  in  me  a  proof  of  wisdom, 
With  present  rigor  to  inflict  that  sentence  .  .  . 
But  yet,  my  son,  thou  art  so  dear  to  me. 
That,  for  thy  sake  alone,  I  will  consent 
To  grant  her  life,  to  take  her  as  my  daughter. 
If  she  consent  to  yield  to  thee  her  hand. 
And  can  she  hesitate  to  make  a  choice 
Betwixt  a  scaffold  and  a  monarch's  son  ? 

Haem,  Hesitate  ?  no  !     She  instant  death  will  choose. 

Cre.  She  hates  thee  then. 

Haem.  She  loves  her  own  too  well. 

Cre.  I  understand  thee.     Thou  desirest,  son, 
That  I  should  life  preserve  in  her,  who  would, 
If  she  had  pow'r,  take  life  from  me  and  mine  ? 
Canst  thou  presume  to  ask  so  great  a  boon 
Of  a  fond  father  who  so  much  doth  love  thee  ? 


Scene  II. 

ANTIGONE,  CREON,  HAEMON,  GUARDS. 

Cre.  Approach  :  thou  findest  me,  Antigone, 
Much  more  disposed  to  favor  than  before. 
Not  that  I  deem  thy  enterprise  less  guilty. 
Or  the  annex'd  infliction  less  thy  due  : 
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Paternal  loTe,  more  than  the  love  of  justice, 
Hath  wrought  this  change.     My  son,  moet  fervently, 
Hath  aak'd  for  thee  my  pardon,  and  obtained  it. 
Provided  that  thou  ple<lge  tbyself  .  .  . 

Ant.  To  what  ? 

€re.  To  give  bim,  in  my  sight,  without  delay, 
A  recompense  he  well  deserves,  .  ,  .  thy  hand. 

Ha(^m,  Pardon,  Antigone;  I  never  aak^d 
So  great  a  blessing  :  he  Tvould  give  thee  to  me  : 
I  wish  alone  to  reeoue  thee  from  death. 

Ore.  On  this  condition  thon  obtain'st  my  pardon. 

AnL  Does  Creon  offer  kindncse  ?^Ah  !  to  me 
What  kindness  can  he  sliow  so  great  aa  death  ? 
Death  can  alone  eternally  remove  me 
From  thy  detested  sight  :  thou  makeat  happy 
Those  %vhom  thou  thus  doat  banish  from  thy  presence»- 
Haemon,  obtain  my  death  ;  'tifali  be  a  pledge, 
The  only  one  I  can  accept,  of  love. 
Ah  1  recollect,  0  Haemon,  that  it  is 
The  richest  gift  a  tyrant  can  bestow  ; 
Which  often  he  denies  to  those  whose  hearts 
Possess  a  real,  ardent  wish  to  have  it  ,  ,  , 

Cre.  Wilt  thou  not  alter  thy  deportment  tow'ràe  me?*) 
Wilt  thou  be  always  prood,  implacable, 
'^Yhethor  thou  art  condemn'd,  or  art  absolved? 

AnL  Change  my  deportment  ?  .  .  .  Hwere  more  possibl 
For  thee  to  change  thy  heart. 

Haem.  This  is  my  father  : 

If  tJiou»  Antigone,  wilt  thus  address  him, 
Thou  pierceat  my  sad  heart. 

Ant.  He  is  thy  father  ; 

Hence  all  the  worth  he  has  ;  nor  do  I  find 
Any  defect,  0  Haemon^  in  thy  nature. 
But  that  thou  art  hie  son. 

Cre.  Peace;  clemenej 

In  me  was  transient  as  the  lightning*s  flash  ; 
Alread}^  thou^rt  snpei-finously  guilty  ; 
Thy  further  words  of  no  avail  can  be  .  .  , 

Ant  The  throne,  incontrovertibiy  my  right, 
Which  thou  usnrpest,  makes  me  too,  too  gnilty. 
That  throne  I  do  not  ask  of  thee,  nor  life. 
The  day  on  which  thou  took^st  my  father  from  me 
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I  Bhould  have  ask'd  of  thee  the  gift  of  death, 
Or,  with  my  own  hands,  on  myself  hestow'd  it  • 
Bnt  I  had  etili  my  brother  to  entomb. 
Now  that  I  have  that  holy  tBLsk  aecomplish'd. 
Nothing  remains  for  me  to  do  in  Thebes  : 
If  thou  dost  wish  my  life,  restore  my  father. 

Ore,  I  oflfer  thee  the  throne  ;  and,  with  that  throne^ 
A  spouse  then  hat  est  not  ;  who  loves  thee  more, 
Antigone,  than  thou  abhorrest  me  ; 
Who  loves  thee  more,  far  more,  than  his  own  iather* 

Ant.  Haemon,  and  he  alone,  if  not  more  dear^ 
Perchance  might  make  my  life  more  bearable,^ 
But  what  a  life  'twould  be  I  a  life  dragged  on 
Where  thou  wert  preeant  !  while  I  still  mnst  hear, 
Bear  from  Avemus,  the'  nnavenged  shades 
Of  my  dead  brothers,  whom  thou  didst  betray. 
And  goad  to  murder,  cry  to  me  for  vengeance  ? 
Can  I,  a  wife,  hear  this,  and  tranquilly 
Bepose  in  the  embraces  of  the  son 
Of  the  destroyer  of  my  family  ?  .  .  . 

Ore,  I  comprehend  thy  meaning*     The  alliance 
Would  doubtless  be  too  chaste  ;  if  there  had  been 

Another  son  of  (Eldipus  !  'twere  he 

Ttou  wouldet  deem  worthy  thy  illustrious  hand  .  ,  , 
AnU  Daughter  of  CEdipus,  ah,  horrid  name  ! — 

Bftughter-in-law  of  Creon  only  worse  ! 
Eaem.  My  hope,  1  see,  has  too  presumptuous  been  1 

Blood  can  alone  appease  your  bitter  hate  : 

Choose  then  my  blood;  spill  mine.— Antigone, 

ITiy  stern  refusal  doth  become  thee  well  : 

f'ather,  in  thee,  is  anger  also  just  : 

I  love  you  both,  both  equally  I  love  ; 

%8elf  alone  it  is  that  I  must  hate. — 

^^nldst  thon,  0  Creon,  sentence  her  to  death? 

l'armi t.  that  she  deseiYO  it  at  thy  hands, 

^y  murdering  thy  son, — Antigone, 

Thou  wishest  on  my  sire  to  wreak  thy  Tengeanoe  ? 

Strite  ;  in  this  breast  thou  wilt  obtain  it  fully  : 

«I  me,  his  only,  his  beloyèd  son, 

fhou  takest  from  him  :  childless  thou  wilt  make  him  ; 

^hau  (Edipus  more  wretched.     Why  delay  ? 
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Strike  ;  by  ÌDBulting  thus  my  father,  thou 

Doit  much  more  wound  than  if  thou  stabbM  my  hi^east, 

Ore,  Do  not  yet  utterly  deepair  ;  her  words 
Bespeak  less  grief  than  anger, — Lady,  yield 
To  reason  :  in  thy  hands  alone  is  placed 
Thy  destiny  i  on  thee  alone  depends 
Argeia,  whom  thou  lov*st  bo  much,  for  whom. 
Far  more  than  for  thyself,  thou  art  afflicted  ; 
Of  Haemon,  whom  thou  doat  not  hate,  thou  art 
The  arbitresa  ;  ...  of  me  thou  also  art  ; 
Whom,  if  thou  dost  abhor  beyond  ali  duty, 
No  lesa  thou  oughtest  to  confess,  that  I, 
Beyond  all  duty,  am  to  thee  indulgent. — 
This  day,  that  now  doth  usher  in  its  Hght, 
I  yield  to  thee  for  thy  mature  reflection  : — 
At  sun-set,  death  or  Haemon  thou  muat  choose. 

Scene  III. 

ANTIGONE,    HAEMON  J   GUARDS. 

AnL  Ah  !  why  wert  thou  the  Bon  of  Creon  bom  ? 
Or  why,  at  least,  dost  not  resemble  him  ?  .  .  . 

JSfacm,  Ah,  hear  me.— -Oti  this  instant,  which  I  feel 
To  be  the  last  of  real  life  to  me, 
1  fain  would  speak  to  thee  my  inmost  thoughts  : 
Erewhile  my  father's  savage  looks  restrained  me. — 
Then  know,  for  my  excuse,  that  I'm  the  first 
To  praise,  and  to  appreciate,  and  admire, 
Thy  stem  refusal,  and  thy  sterner  anger. 
Bather  than  dare  to  offer  it  to  thee. 
By  a  slow  fire  would  I  consume  this  hand  ; 
This  hand,  which  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  thee, 
More  than  it  seems  to  thee.     Thou  knowest  well 
That  I  do  love  thoe  ;  and  thou  shalt  know  well 
That  I  esteem  thee.^ — But  meanwhile,  (ah,  state 
Of  anguiah  inexpressible  !)  my  Life 
Suffices  not  to  place  thy  Kfe  in  safety  1  .  ,  , 

0  that,  at  least,  a  death  not  infamous 

1  could  obtain  for  thee  !  ^  .  . 

AnL  A  death  in  Thebes, 

Far  more  opprobrious  e'en  than  mine  can  be. 
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^«U  to  my  mother's  and  my  brothers'  lot. 
rhe  ax©  to  me  Beems  almost  like  a  triumph»  * 

Haem.  What  doet  thou  Bpeakof  ? . , .  ah,  atrocious  sight  ! , 
[  will  not  see  it  :  wlLI  not  live  to  see  it.— 
But  hear  me»  0  Antigone  !    P'rhaps  yet 
fhe  Hng  might  be  deluded .  .  *  1  spe^k  not, 
Xhon  wouldst  not  saSer  me,  nor  would  I  do  it, 
To  reoommend  aught  of  thy  fame  unworthy  .  .  , 
Ant.  I  brave,  but  I  delude  not,  ©*en  a  'tyrant  ; 
And  this  thou  knowest,  Haemon.     Piety, 
Fraternal  piety,  to  artifice 
Alone  could  urge  me*     Shall  I  now  deceive 
To  save  my  life  ?    I  rather  would  deceive 
To  hasten  on  my  death  ,  ,  ♦ 
Raein,  At  least  awhile. 

Awhile  sufipond  it,  though  it  he  so  fix *d. 

Thy  lofty  and  inexorable  will. 

I  usk  for  nothing  that*s  of  thee  unworthy  : 

But  yet,  if  thou  canst  only  by  delay 

Give  comfort  to  another  ;  if  thou  canst 

L5?e  withoiit  infamy  ;  why  shouldst  thou  be 

&  cruel  to  thyself,  to  me  so  era  el  ? 

AnL  .  *  *  Haemon,  I  cannot  do  it ...  To  myself 
'  Crael  I'm  not  :— Of  (Edipus  I'm  daughter. — 

1  grieve  for  thee  ;  but  yet  , ,  . 
floeiB.  I  know  it  well  : 

Motive  to  thee  of  life  I  ne'er  can  be  ; — 

Yet  thy  companion  certainly  iu  death, — 

But  yet  beyond  the  dreary  waves  of  Styx         ^ 

All  the  dear  objects  of  thy  lofty  heart 

Are  not  translated  yet,  Antigone  : 

in  a  sad  life,  but  still  it  is  in  life, 

CBdipus  and  Argeia  still  remain, 

And  her  poor  little  one,  who  now  grows  up 

The  living  image  of  thy  Polynices  ; 

For  whom,  perchance»  thou  wouldst  one  day  desire 

The  passage  to  this  throne,  to  thee  but  useless. 

To  he  preserved.    Ah  !  yield  a  little  while.— 

Thou  ought'st  to  feign  to  listen  to  my  prayers. 

And  that  thou  wilt  be  mine,  in  ease  that  Creon 

Allows  a  little  interval  of  time 
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Fot  tby  most  reasonable  lingering  grief. 

I  too  will  feign  to  be  appeased  with  this  ; 

And  will,  at  all  events,  obtain  cousent 

For  some  delay  of  Creon,     We  may  Impe, 

Meanwhile,  for  much,  from  the  effects  of  time  : 

I  never  can  believe  the  Argive  m^onarch 

Will,  to  the  thrall  of  igriominiouB  fetter». 

Abandon  his  own  daughter.     Oftentimes, 

Whence  least  he^e  look'd  for,  the  defender  rises. 

Ah,  live  !  once  more  I  do  asseverate 

That  for  myself  I  ask  it  not  :  ah,  live  I 

I  ara  resolved  to  follow  thee  ;  and  yet 

I  feel  no  pity  for  my  own  position  ; 

Kor  shonldst  thon  feel  it  for  me  :  for  thy  blind 

And  wandering  father,  for  Argeia,  here 

An  eatile,  I  beapeak,  conjure,  thy  pity, 

l^hou  mayst  from  chains  release  her,  to  behold 

Once  more  her  father,  and  rejoice  his  heart. 

Ah  !  be  constrained,  what  for  thyself  thou  feeFst  not» 

To  foe]  for  them,  compassion  ;  at  tby  feet 

Prostrate,  and  overwhelmed  with  bitter  tears, 

Haemon  invokes  tby  pity  .  ,  ,  be  conjures  it  .  ,  . 

Ant.  And  I  tx>njure  thee  ...  now  that  I  have  need. 
More  than  I  ever  had,  of  constancy. 
Do  not,  in  tears  effeminate  of  love. 
Do  not  dissolve  my  heart  ,  ,  .  If  potent  thut^ 
0*er  my  fond  b  rea  at  tbo^  art,  (and  that  thou  art^ 
These  rending  conflicta  but  too  weU  eon  vince  me)  .  * 
Help  me  t43  save  my  fame  ^  1^-ve  me  to  die, 
If  it  indeed*be  true  that  thou  doet  love  me, 

Haem.  .  ,  ,  Alas  !  .  .  .  yet  I  have  not  deluded  thee  . 
All  that  I've  said  to  thee,  is  possible. 

AnL  I  never  can  l>e  thiue  ;  why  should  1  live  ? — 
0  Heavens  !  that  I  at  least  had  never  known 
The  real  cause  of  my  despairing  grief, — 
And  if  I  should,  as  spouse,  unite  myself 
To  thee  but  in  appearance,  what  would  Greece, 
In  hearing  of  it,  say  ?    My  wretched  father, 
He  who  alone  for  my  protracted  life 
Won  Id  be  a  worthy  cause,  if  ever  he 
Of  fiuck  a  union  heard  !  ,  .  ,  In  case  that  ^ief» 
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Torment,  and  shame,  have  not  deetroy'd  him  yet, 
To  his  paternal  heart  the  horrid  news 
Would  he  a  mortal  stab.     Ah,  wretched  father  ! 
I  know  too  well  I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more  ; 
No,  never  more  ;  .  .  .  but,  lonely,  and  the  last  » 
Of  all  thy  children,  I  will  die  not  guilty  .  .  . 

Haem.  My  heart  thou  rendest  ;  .  .  .  yet  I  feel  constrained 
Such  a  resolve  to  venerate  :  for  I, 
E'en  I,  to  virtue  am  not  quite  a  stranger .  . . 
But,  then,  to  let  thee  perish  !  .  .  .  Deign  to  hear. 
If  thou  detest  me  not,  my  latest  prayer  : 
At  thy  side  will  I  plant  myself  ;  the  blow. 
The  mortal  blow,  my  bosom  shall  transfix. 
Before  it  reaches  thine  :  on  cruel  Creon, 
Thou,  thus,  in  part  at  least,  mayst  be  avenged. 

Ant.  Live,  BEaemon,  I  command  thee  .  .  .  Love  in  us 
Is  such  a  crime,  that  I,  by  death,  atone  for  't  ; 
Do  thou  by  life. 

Haem.  — One,  one  more,  last  attempt. 

Inhuman  father,  sanguinary  king. 
Thou  of  a  frantic  and  despairing  son 
Shalt  be  constrain'd  to  hear  the  latest  accents. 

Ant,  Alas  !  what  is  it  that  thou  now  contrivest  ? 
A  rebel  to  thy  father  ?  .  .  ,  Ah,  avoid 
So  horrible  a  stain,  or  do  not  hope 
That  I  can  love  thee. 

Haem.  From  thy  fierce  resolve 

Can  nothing  make  thee  swerve? 

Ant.  Nothing  ;  if  thou 

Canst  not. 

Haem.    Thou,  then,  preparest  now  ?  .  .  . 

AfU.  Ah,  never,  .  ,  . 

Never  to  see  thee  more. 

Haem.  In  a  short  time 

Thou  shalt,  I  swear,  again  behold  my  face. 

Ant.  Ah,    stop.      Alas  !  .  . .  dost    thou    not    hear    me, 
Haemon  ?  .  .  . 
What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

Haem.  Spite  of  thyself,  preserve  thee. 

Ant.  Stop  .  .  . 
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Ani.  Heav'ns  I 

guarda» 
Agaia  couduct  me  into  Creon'a  presence, 


he  hears  me  not, — Now  quickly, 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

CREOK,   ANTIGOBTBt   GOAEDS. 

€re.  Hast  ohoeen? 

Ant.  I  haye  chosen. 

Ore.  Haemon  ? 

Ant.  Death. 

Cre,  Death  thou  ehalt  have. — But  take  especial  heed, 
That  when  the  axe  is  lifted  o'er  thy  head, 
Thou  doat  not  flinch  :  the  time  for  penitence 
"Will  then  be  past,     Dl,  p'rhapjs,  thou  wilt  sustain 
The  aspect  fierce  of  death  when  it  approaches  ; 
III,  if  thou  love  her,  pVhaps,  thou  wilt  sustain 
Argeia's  tears  ;  she,  bj  thy  side,  is  doom*d 
To  breathe  her  last  ;  and  thou  art  cause  alone 
Of  her  untimely  end, — Ah  !  think  of  it  ; 
Thou  still  hast  time  *  ,  .  I  yet  exhort  thee  to  it. — 
Now,  what  is  thy  reply  ? .  .  .  Thou  speakest  not? 
Intrepidly  and  steadily  thou  lookest  ? 
Yes,  haughty  one,  yes,  thou  shalt  have  from  me 
That  which  thy  contnmelious  silence  asks. 
I  now  regret  that  I  allowed  thee  choice 
Betwixt  mj  own  dishonor  and  thy  death. 

Ant  Hast  finished?    Why  delay  ?    Be  silent,  act. 

Ore,  Make  a  parade  of  courage  at  thy  will  : 
^Ve  soon  shall  see  how  far  that  conrage  goes. 
Although  the  chosen  moment  of  thy  death 
la  not  arrived,  to  gratify  thy  wish 
It  shall  }y&  hastened. — Go,  Eurymedon  ; 
Quickly  conduct  her  to  the  ready  scaffold. 
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Scene  n. 

HAEMON,   ANTIGONE,    CREON,   GUARDS. 

Haem.  Stop  ...  To  the  scaffold?  .  .  . 

Ant,  Now,  ye  guards,  make  haste  ; 

O  misadventurous  sight  !  .  .  .  drag  me  to  death. 
Leave  me,  0  Haemon,  leave  me  !..  .  now,  farewell. 

Haem.  Let  none  of  you  presume  to  drag  her  farther  ! 

Ore,  Bash  youth!    Dost  menace   in  thy  father's  pre- 
sence ?  .  .  . 

Haem.  Thus  dost  thou  love  me,  father  ?  Thus  cut  short 
The  day  thou  granted'st  to  her  ?  .  .  . 

Ore.  'Tis  her  will 

Thus  to  precipitate  her  destiny  ; 
Can  I  refuse  compliance  ? 

Haem.  Hear,  O  hear  ! 

Dost  thou  not  know  then  ?    Thou  art  menaced  now 
With  other  and  most  unexpected  troubles. 
It  is  reported  that  the  king  of  Athens, 
Theseus,  that  valiant  hero,  comes  to  Thebes 
With  armed  multitudes.    O'erwhelm'd  in  tears. 
And  claiming  reparation  at  his  hands, 
To  him  the  mourning  Argive  widows  went. 
The  king  attended  to  their  just  complaints, 
And  pledged  himself  to  gain  for  them  the  urns 
Of  their  dead  husbands  ;  and  thou  knowest  well 
That  Theseus  is  no  empty  promisor. — 
Father,  do  thou  anticipate  his  wrath. 
And  our  disgrace  prevent.     I  ask  thee  not 
Basely  to  quail  at  contumelious  menace  ; 
But  that  thou  shouldst  feel  pity  for  thy  Thebes  : 
Scarce  do  the  glad  notes  of  returning  peace 
Freshen  the  morning  gales  ;  though,  for  thy  sake, 
Jn  an  unrighteous  cause  I  took  up  arms  ; 
What  men  of  prowess  now  remain  in  Thebes  ? 
There  lie  the  valiant  on  the  battle-field. 
Valiant  no  more  ;  there,  on  the'  ensanguined  bed, 
Pale  and  exanimate. 

Cre.  To  abject  fear 

Dost  deem  it  possible  for  me  to  yield  ? 
Say,  to  what  purpose,  then,  dost  thou  thus  dwell 
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On  diitant,  dubious,  p'rhapa  unfounded,  dangers  ? 

Theseus,  that  valiant  hero,  at  my  hands 

Has  not  demanded  yet  the  Argive  nms  ; 

Nor  have  I  yet  refused  them  to  his  threats  : 

Frhaps  ere  he  seeks  to  treat  with  me  for  Argos, 

I  may  anticipate  his  mediation. 

Art  thou  contented?     Thehes  is  yet  secure  ; 

I  have  no  wish  for  war, — At  last  permit 

That  to  her  destiny  this  person  go, 

Haem,  Wilt  thou,  then,  thus  for  ever  lose  thy  son  ? 
In  vain  thou  hopest  that  a  single  day 
I  should  survive  her,     P'rhaps  to  lose  thy  son 
Is  but  a  trifle  ;  hut  by  this  one  deed 
Thou  rushes t  on  a  thousand  various  perils. 
Antigone  is  now  absolved  ;  thyself 
Absolved*8t  her  when  thou  didit  abrogate 
Thy  unjust  law^.     All  now  are  well  aware 
That  thou  contrived*st  for  her  sake  alone 
The'  abominable  snare.     Shall  Thebes  behold 
The  honored  daughter  of  her  kings  expire 
Upon  an  infamotia  and  bloody  scaffold? 
Ah,  flatter  not  thyself  that  thou  dost  reign 
O'er  subjects  so  degraded.     Loud  laments, 
Desperate  menaces,  and  clank  of  arms, 
Are  heard  already  ;  even  now  they  doubt  ,  .  , 

Cre.  Enough.— Since  thou  dost  will  it  otherwise, 
Thebes  shall  not  see  upon  a  bloody  scaffold 
The  honor' d  daughter  of  their  kings  expire, — 
Soldiers,  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  descend» 
Ye  shall  conduct  her  to  the  plain,  where  lie 
The*  unburied  heroes,     'Tis  no  longer  lawful 
Interment  to  refuse  to  any  one  : 
The  mighty  Theseus  doth  pnMbit  this  : 
Let  her,  then,  have,  iipon  the  field  of  battle, 
The*  interment  which  on  others  she  bestowed  : 
Yea,  there  alive  be  buried  .  , , 

Haem,  Heav'ns  Ì  what  hear  I  ?i 

Dost  thou  dare  thus  defy  both  gods  and  men  ? 
Ere  thou  canst  put  thy  threat  in  execution, 
Thou  from  the  veins  of  thy  indignant  son 
Must  drain  each  drop  of  blood.    Buried  alive  ? 
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Ah,  vile  one  !  -  •  »  sooner  on  this  very  spot 
Shall  I  be  elam  ;  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes  .  .  . 

Ante  Ah,  Haemon,  wilt  thou  make  thyself  unworthy 
Of  my  afteetion  ?    AVhataoe'er  he  be, 
He  is  thy  father*     Even  from  my  birth 
My  fate  has  doom'd  me  to  a  fearful  death  : 
If  it  be  so,  what  si^ifiea  the  placo, 
The  time,  the  maimer  of  mj  death  ?  .  .  . 

Gre.  In  vain 

Thou  wouldflt  oppose  ;  thou  canst  not  rescue  her, 
Nor  benefit  thyself .  .  ,  A  wretched  father 
Thou  wilt  make  me  ;  nought  else  canst  thou  effect .  .  . 

Saem,  It  gratifies  my  soul  to  make  thee  wretched  ; 
Thon.  dost  deserve  it  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  so. 
The  wicked  throne  allurea  thee  to  defy 
AH  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  king, 
Of  fether,  and  of  man  :  but  the  more  firm 
Thoii  deem*st  that  throne,  the  more  it  shakes  beneath 
Thy  sacrilegiouB  and  usurping  feet. 
The  Thebans  ^twixt  the  father  and  the  son 
Clearly  distiiiguiBh  .  .  .  and  there  lives  the  man 
YTho,  with  a  nod,  could  snatch  from  thee  at  once 
Thy  throne  so  fraudulently  gotten  :^reign  ; 
I  will  not  give  the  signal  ;  but,  if  harm 
Befall  this  virgin,  tremble  .  ,  « 

Ant.  I  beseech  thee, 

Creon,  ah  quickly  execute  thy  seotence  ! 
O  fatal  powV  of  adverse  destiny  ! 
To  my  so  many  unexampled  woes. 
And  to  my  guilty  birth,  there  wanted  nought 
But  that  I  should  be  ^twixt  a  son  and  father 
The  instigator  of  atrocious  rage  !  .  ,  . 

Mctem.  Listen  to  me,  to  me  alone,  O  Creon  : 
Sinoe  swords  of  Athens,  and  its  valiant  king. 
The  prayers  of  females»  and  the  loud  lament 
Of  frantic  multi  tildes,  appal  thee  not  : 
Now  on  thy  hard  heart  may  the  cry  descend. 
The  piercing  cry,  of  a  despairing  son, 
From  whom  thou  hast  by  mad  ambition  torn 
All  pow'r  of  self-control  ;  to  whom,  alas  ! 
~  ^  hkd  been  better  hadst  thou  ne'er  giv^n  life  ; 
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Ànd  who,  on  thìfi  tremendoTia  day,  may  make  thee 
Bepent  of  such  a  gift. 

Cre.  No  hTunan  cry 

Suffice»  to  impoee  a  law  on  Creon. 

Mctem.  There  is  a  human  sword  that  may  suffice 
To  cut  those  laws  at  once. 

Ore.  And^tis? 

Saem.  My  Bword. 

Gre*  FerfidioTis  traitor  ! — Plot  thy  father's  death  ; 
Cut  short  ray  days  at  once  ;  ah,  dare  to  do  it  ! 
Seize  on  the  kingdom  ;  trouble  its  repose  .  .  . 
I'm  still  thy  father,  though  thou'rt  scarce  my  son. 
I  know  not  how,  uor  can  I,  punish  thee  : 
I  have  no  pow'r,  except  to  love  the©  still, 
And  thy  degen*rate  spirit  to  lament .  .  . 
Say,  what  of  difficult  do  I  achieve 
That  is  not  for  thy  profit  ?  but,  ingrate, 
And  deaf»  alEts  1  too  much  so,  thou  dost  dare 
Prefer  a  love  both  indiscreet  and  foolish, 
A  love  not  well  received,  to  lofty  thoughts 
Of  policy,  to  Bacred  rights  of  blood  .  .  * 

Haem,  Say,   of  what   lights  of  blood   dost  tìiou 
speak? 
Thou  art  throughout  a  king  ;  thou  canst  not  love 
Thy  son  ;  thou  only  seekeet  a  support 
To  tyranny.     Should  I,  who  spring  from  thee, 
Feel  reverentially  for  ties  of  blood  ? 
Thou  art  my  law,  my  sole  preceptor  thou, 
In  cruelty  ;  I  follow  thee  :  the  goal 
Which  thou  hast  shown  to  me  I  first  will  reach  ; 
I  swear  I  wiU. — What  lofty  policy. 
I  pray  thee,  prompts  the  open  turpitude 
Which  thou  designest  ?     Take  thou  heed,  lest  I 
Should,  in  like  manner,  as  thou  prov^est  it, 
Eetum  thy  love  .  .  .  That  love  engenders  crimes  ; 
From  it  a  thousand  trespasses  result, 
Augmenting  evermore  ;— and  this  thou  knowest. 

Ant,  E*en  now  I  hate  thee,  if  thou  dost  proceed. 
Thou  wert  the  son  of  Creon  long  before 
Thou  wert  my  lover  ;  strong,  infrangible. 
Of  aO  ties  hoHest,  is  the  tie  of  son. 
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Think,  Haemon,  ah,  I  do  oonjure  thee,  think. 

That  to  this  very  tie  I  fall  a  victim. 

That  I  do  love  thee,  Heav'n  itself  bears  witness  ; 

Yet  I  refuse  thy  hand,  not  to  o£fend 

The  shades,  yet  tmappeased,  of  the  departed. 

Death  I  prefer,  a  shameful  death  I  choose. 

That  tidings  insupportable  to  him 

Of  me,  my  wretched  father  may  not  hear. — 

Then  be  not  thou  refractory  ;  but  live 

The'  obsequious  son  of  a  flagitious  father. 

Cre,  His  fury  irritates  my  bosom  less 
Than  thy  compassion. — Take  her  from  my  sight. — 
Go,  go  .  .  .  ah,  wert  thou  once  but  fairly  gone  ! 
Thy  presence  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
Alone  seduces  Haemon. — At  the  hour. 
Which  I  already  have  assign'd  to  thee, 
Eurymedon,  conduct  her  to  the  plain  ; 
And  there,  at  once,  give  her  both  death  and  burial. 

Scene  III. 

CBEON,  HAEMON,  6UABDS. 

Haem.  — Before  the  hour  assign'd,  thou  from  the  camp 
Tidings  shalt  hear  of  me. 

Cre.  Before  that  time 

Haemon  will  see  his  error,  and  repent  it. — 
I  might  anticipate  and  thus  defeat 
Thy  idle  menaces  : — ^but  I  will  give  thee 
A  more  convincing  proof  of  my  a£fection, 
By  trusting  to  thy  elevated  heart, 
Thy  early  virtues,  which  I  fain  would  think 
Are  not  yet  dead. 

Haem.  — That  which  I  mean  to  do 

Shall  be  full  worthy  of  my  early  virtues. 

Scene  IV. 

CREON,   GUARDS. 

Cre,  — ^I  know  his  temper  well  :  his  sense  of  honor, 
More  than  aught  else,  can  curb  its  vehemence  : 
My  seeming  confidence  will  much  enthrall 
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The  workingB  of  his  rage  .  .  ,  yet  p'rhaps  to-day. 

Intoxicated  as  he  is  with  love, 

He  may  resort  to  for^^e  ?  .  .  ♦  But  'tT^ill  be  eaay 

For  rae  to  watch,  deceive,  defe-at,  his  steps  : 

When  once  Antigone  haa  lost  her  life, 

All  will  be  easy  .  .  .  Theseus  to  appease. 

And  silence  on  the  multitude  impose, 

Eegain  my  son  :  all  this  will  be  as  nothing, — 

But  of  Argeia  bow  shall  I  dispose  ? — 

Guards,  bring  Argeia  instantly  before  me. — 

Her  death  no  longer  c^n  promote  my  schemes  ; 

And  'tis  my  interest  now  to  pacify, 

Wbile  yet  I  may,  the  anger  of  Adraetns  : 

1  have  too  many  enemies  already. 

I  will  restore  her  to  her  sLre  in  Argos  : 

This  restoration,  as  'tis  unexpected. 

Will  yield  him  more  delight  ;  and  thus  the  stain 

Of  cruelty,  imputed  to  my  nature, 

Will  be  not  inoonsideiably  leesen'd. 

Scene  V, 

CREOK,  ARGEIA,  GUARDS, 

Ore.  Argeia,  listen  to  me,^Grief  sincere, 
Love  of  thy  husband,  and  fond  piety, 
Conducted  tbee  to  Thebes,  where  thou  alone 
Hadst  never  dared  to  brave  my  proliibition  .  .  . 

Ar.  Thou  art  miataken  ;  I  alone  ,  .  . 

Ore,  Well,  well, 

Tlion  didat  defy  it  then,  impeird  by  pity  ; 
Not  from  contempt,  and  as  in  proud  defiance 
Of  my  authority  ;  not  to  excite 
Noisy  disturbances  :  I  can  discern 
Pity  and  love  from  factions  disobedience. 
Yelling  its  close  designs  with  better  motives, 
I  am  not  cruel  as  thou  mayst  account  me  ; 
And,  as  a  proof  of  this^  I  give  thee  freedom. 
The  shades  of  night  protected  thy  approach  ; 
Wlxen  the  sun  sets,  the  shades  of  night  once  more 
Shall  reconduct  thee  to  thy  sire  in  Argos, 

ÀK  Farewell  eternal  I've  to  Argos  given  : 
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The  last  remains  of  murder'd  Polynioes 

Are  laid  in  Thebes  ;  in  Thebes,  or  dead  or  living, 

I  therefore  will  remain. 

Cre,  Dost  thou  not  wish 

To  see  once  more  thy  child,  thy  sire,  thy  country  ? 

Ar,  I  never  can  desert  the  sacred  ashes 
Of  my  beloved  spouse. 

Cre.  In  this,  thy  wish 

I  likewise  will  indulge  :  thou  cam'st  by  stealth 
To  seize  his  urn  ;  receive  it  openly, 
And  bear  the  precious  burden  back  to  Argos. 
Depart  ;  and  there  erect,  among  thy  kindred, 
A  tomb  expressive  of  thy  deep  regret, 
To  thy  beloved  spouse. 

Ar.  And  is  it  true  ? 

Whence  can  such  clemency  arise  ?    And  how 
Canst  thou  so  differ  from  thy  former  self. 
And  be  sincere  ?  .  . . 

Cre.  Erewhile  inflamed  with  rage 

Thou  sawest  me  ;  but  rage  in  me  is  transient  ; 
Beason  and  time  abate  it. 

Ar.  May  kind  Heaven 

Grant  thee  a  reign  both  long  and  prosperous  ! 
Thou  then  art  won  to  clemency  ?    What  joy 
Thy  people  and  thy  son  will  thence  derive  ! — 
Thou  hast  at  last  felt  pity  for  our  fate  ; 
Thou  also  ceasest,  with  the  name  of  guilt, 
To  stigmatise  compassion  in  ourselves  ; 
And  the  offence  to  which  thou  forced 'st  us 
Thou  pardonest  in  us  .  .  . 

Cre.  I  pardon  thee. 

Ar.  Is  not  Antigone  then  safe  ? 

Cre.  I  do  not 

Confound  thy  fault  with  hers. 

Ar.  What  do' I  hear? 

She  groans  in  fetters  yet  ?  .  .  . 

Ore.  Why  question  thus  ? 

Prepare  for  thy  departure. 

Ar.  ShaU  I  go, 

And  leave  in  peril  my  beloved  sister? 
Vainly  thou  hopest  it.     Thy  pardon  pleased  me 
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Because  I  thought  she  bore  in  it  a  part  ; 
But  she  is  fettered  yet  ?     Fierce  purushmenta 
P'rhaps  yet  await  her  ?     I  will  then  he  fetter'd  ; 
And  I  will  suffer  pmiiakmenta  more  fierce  ,  ,  . 

Ore.  In  Thebes,  I  will  ;  not  others  ;  to  that  will 
Of  mine,  all  yield. — Thou  haat  infringed  my  law  ; 
And  yet  I  pardon  thee  :  thou  wouldst  construct 
Thy  hneband'e  funeral  pile  j  thii  thou  hast  done  : 
Bear  back  hia  ashes  to  thy  native  Argos  ; 
I  yield  those  ashes  to  thee. — What  more  wouldst  thou  t 
What  more  dost  dare  to  ask  ?     Dost  thou  expect 
That  I  should  be  accountable  to  thee  ?  »  .  . 

Ar.  Concede  to  me  the  faror,  I  entreat  thee, 
Of  ieeing  her  once  More, 

Ore,  Thou  wouldst,  perchance. 

Gam  from  her  intercourse  a  hardihood 
Which,  in  thyself,  thon  feel'st  not  ? — When  'tis  night» 
I  shall  expect  thee  to  depart  from  Thebes  : 
If  thou  wilt  not  go  of  thine  own  accord, 
By  force  thou  goeat  hence. 

Ar.  Than  any  death 

Thy  pardon  harder  is  :  death,  which  to  aH 
Thou  giyeat,  why  to  me  alone  deny  ? 
*Tis  not  that  thou*rt  withheld  by  any  fear 
Of  spilling  blood,     I  am  lese  innocent 
Than  is  Antigone,  why  should  not  I 
Incur  an  equal  portion  of  thy  fury  ?  ,  .  . 

Cre.  Deem  it  or  clemency  or  punishment. 
Thy  going  hence  ;  it  gives  me  little  pain  ; 
Provided  only  that  thou  dost  depart. — 
Guards,  to  your  keeping  I  entrust  her  person  : 
At  night-fall  to  the  Oraolsean  gate 
Descend,  and  bear  her  to  the  Argive  confines; 
If  she  refuse  to  go,  drag  her  by  force. — 
In  the  meantime  replace  her  in  the  prison. 

Ar,  Meat  me  1  .  ,  ,  have  pity  .  .  . 

Ore.  Hence:  depari — 
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Scene  VI. 

CREON. 

Ore.  Must  I 

To  my  Gommands,  whether  they're  kind  or  cruel, 
Find  all  rebellions?— All  at  last  shall  yield. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

ANTIGONE,  among  Qwxrds, 

Ant.  Let  us  make  better  speed  ;  so  slow  a  step 
111  becomes  her,  who  has,  at  length,  inst  readi'd 
The  goal  so  long  desired  .  .  .  Ye,  p'rnaps,  0  guards, 
May  feel  compassion  for  my  fate?  .  .  .  Proceed. — 
O  dreadful  death,  I  look  thee  in  the  face, 
And  yet  I  tremble  not. — ^Not  for  myself, 
But  for  Argeia,  am  I  troubled  thus  : 
Guards  !  is  her  fate  to  any  of  you  known?  .  .  . 
Speak,  if  ye  aught  can  teU  ?  ...  ye  all  are  silent?  .  .  . 
Argeia  I  for  thy  sake  alone  I  weep  .  .  . 

Scene  II. 
ANTIGONE,  ABGEIA,  among  Guards. 

Ar.  I  am  then  chased  from  Thebes  ?  .  .  .  'Tis  true,  I  bear. 
Beginning  and  the  end  of  all  my  hopes. 
This  urn  with  me  ; . .  .  but  not  one  last  farewell 
To  my  beloved  companion  ! .  .  . 

Ant.  Ah  I  what  voice. 

What  sobbing  voice  is  that  I  hear?  .  .  . 

Ar.  O  Heavens 

Whom  do  I  see? 

Ant.  Argeia! 

Ar.  Dearest  sister  .  .  . 

How  fortunate  this  meeting  I — But,  alas  ! 
Thy  hands  with  chains  are  laden  ?  .  .  . 
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Ant,  Tell  me  quickly  I 

Where  art  thoti  thus  bj  force  compelled  to  go  ? 

Ar,  To  ArgOB»  to  m^  aire. 

Ani,  I  breathe  again. 

Ak  Creon  esteems  me  of  so  little  worth. 
That  he  will  have  me  saved  :  hiit^  as  for  thee  .  .  , 
/        Ant,  — Guards,  if  ye  ever  knew  a  shade  of  pity. 
To  our  last  interview  do  not  refiise 
A  few  brief  moments. — Come  to  me,  my  sister  ; 
Why  cannot  I  to  this  sad  hoeom  clasp  thee  ? 
But,  bound  with  infamous  and  galling  chains, 
I  have  no  pow*r  .  .  .  yet  cla&p  me  to  thy  bosom. 
But  what  do  I  behold  ?     WTiat  precious  burden 
Dost  thou,  with  fiuch  a  fond  anxiety. 
Fold  to  thy  breast  ?    An  nm  ?     It  is  ,  .  ,  O  Heavens  I 
The  ashes  of  my  brother,  fatal  pledge, 
Fatala  and  yet  inestimably  dear  ;  .  ,  . 
Ah,  press  this  eaored  relic  to  my  lips  ! — 
And  ÌB  it  granted  to  me,  ere  1  die, 
With  my  warm  tears  to  bathe  thee  ?  .  *  *  O  my  brother  ! 
'Tis  more  than  e'er  I  hoped  ; , . ,  these  tears,  the  last 
That  I  shall  ever  shed,  are  well  bestow*  d* — 
This,  0  Argeia,  is  a  precious  gift  : 
Cfreon,  in  granting  this,  was  most  indulgent  : 
Thou  should st  be  satisfied.     Return  to  Argos  ; 
Quickly  return  j  to  thy  despairing  father 
Carry  this  urn  .  .  .  Live  ;  for  thy  son's  sake,  live, 
And   o*er   this  urn   to  weep  ;    and  .  ,  ,  mid  .  .  .  thy 

tears 
Remember  still ,  .  .  Antigone  ,  ,  , 
^       Ar,  My  heart 

Thou  rendeet ,  .  ,  scarcely  can  I  apeak  ,  .  ,  from  weeping  : 
But  shall  I  live  .  ,  ,  while  thou  art  doomed ...  to  death  ? , . 

AnL  Yes  ;  to  a  death  most  horrible  I  go. 
The  plain,  on  which  we  piously  performed 
Last  night  our  eacred  rites,  is  destined  now 
To  be  my  place  of  burial  ;  Crcon  wills 
That,  on  tihat  plain,  I  should  be  buried  living. 
Ar^  0  impious  one  I  .  .  . 

Ant  Because  he  fears  the  people 

He  has  deferr'd  till  night  to  execute 
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The  cruel  sentence. — Ah,  restrain  thy  tears  : 
Leave  me  ;  depart  ;  thus  will,  at  last,  in  me 
The  race  of  (Edipus  be  quite  extinguish'd. 
This  I  regret  not  ;  may  my  ling'ring  death 
Suffice  to  expiate  the  i-eadful  crimes, 
So  oft  repeated,  of  my  family  I  .  .  . 

Ar.  Ah  !  I  will  share  with  thee  thy  punishment  ; 
Thy  courage  strengthens  mine  ;  thy  pangs,  in  part, 
May  p'rhaps  be  thus  diminished  .  .  . 

Ant.  .  What  dost  say? 

Rather  will  they  be  thus  a  thousand  times 
More  exquisite. 

Ar,  Together  if  we  die, 

We  may,  at  least,  invoke  the  sacred  name 
Of  Polynices  ;  may  exhort  each  other. 
And  then  we  may  shed  tears  .  .  . 

Ant.  Be  silent  thou  .  .  . 

Do  not,  I  pray  thee,  make  me  weep  again  .  .  . 
To  the  last  test  my  constancy  is  brought. — 
My  tears  I  cannot  any  longer  check  .  .  . 

Ar.  Alas  !  then  cannot  I  now  rescue  thee? 
Cannot  I  die  with  thee,  0  Heav*ns  ?  .  .  . 

Ant.  Ah,  live  ! 

Thou'rt  not  the  child  of  (Edipus  ;  thy  heart 
Is  not  like  mine,  with  guilty  love  consumed  ; 
Of  the  betrayer  and  the  murderer 
Of  all  thy  race,  thou  lovest  not  the  son. 
Here  is  my  crime  ;  alone  I  expiate  it. — 
Haemon,  ah,  still  my  heart,  in  all  its  force, 
The  passion  feels  which  thou  hast  planted  there  : 
Feels  all  the  grief  to  which  I  leave  thee  victim. — 
Now  to  my  doom. — Farewell,  .  .  .  farewell,  my  sister  ! 

Scene  III. 

CREON,  ANTIGONE,  ARGEIA,  GUARDS. 

Ore.  Why  do  ye  thus  delay  ?    Has  she  not  yet 
Keach'd  the  appointed  place  of  punishment  ? 
What  do  I  see  ?     Argeia  ?     And  with  her  ?  .  .  . 
Who  could  unite  them  ? — Which  of  you  betray'd  me  ? 

Ant.  Thy  satellites,  less  harden*d  than  thyself, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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To  US  Lave  grajited.  a  few  transient  moments. 
"Bj  chance  we  met  each  other  :  to  my  death 
I  hasten  now  ;  0  Creon,  be  not  angry. 
Thou  hast  performed  a  just  and  pious  d&edj 
In  granting  thus  Argeia'e  safe  retwm. 

Ar.  Creooj  unite  my  deatiny  to  hers  .  ,  > 

Ant  Ah  fly,  ah  fly  ;  lest  he  shonld  cease  to  pity. 

(ke,  FìtbI  to  her  destination  drag  Argeia  .  ,  . 

At.  Ah  cmel  I  will  y©  tear  me  thus  hy  force  ?  ,  ,  * 

Ant.  Give  me  the  last  embrace. 

Ore,  Tear  them  by  force  : 

Tear  them  asnnder  ;  wrest  them  from  each  other  i 
Qnickly  obey,  it  is  my  wilL 

Ar.  0  Heavens  f 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more  ?  .  .  . 

AnL  Farewell,  ...  for  ever  .  . 

Scene  IT. 

CREOXj  ANTIGONE,  OTJAEM. 

Gre.  By  yonder  gate  conduct  her  to  the  plain. 
But  no* — Again  immnre  her  in  the  place 
From  whence  she  came. — Ipseus,  listen  to  me.* — 

Sckkf;  Y. 

CREOH. 

Cre.  — Thns  firom  the  malcontents  have  I  removed 
All  eanse  of  tnmnlt.     I  have  well  reflected  : 
Nor  should  have  changed  my  purpose»  bnt  for  this  ^  . 
By  this  means  all  will  bo  conciliated.^ 
The  guilty  murmurs  of  the  people  rise 
From  an  innate  impatience  of  restraint  ; 
Yet  oft  they  cloak  themsoivefi  in  feign'd  compassion  J 
And  cYeruaore  with  dangor  is  it  fraught, 
The  people's  pity,  whether  true  or  fcign'd  ; 
And  now,  so  much  the  more,  as  now  my  son, 
By  heading  them,  adds  to  their  hardihood, — 
'Tifi  too,  too  true,  that  he  who  fllls  the  throne 
Vainly  believes,  or  rather  feigns  belief, 

^  Whispers  in  his  tar. 
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In  order  to  deceive  his  mortal  nature, 

Tliat  he  can  change,  or  modify  at  will, 

Hnman  propensities,  or  that  a  king 

Gains  with  his  crown  a  superhuman  pow'r  : 

That  pow'r  resides  but  in  the  subjects'  will  ; 

He  trembles  at  it,  who  makes  others  tremble. — 

But  an  expert  hand,  and  a  subtle  head, 

SuflFer  not  others  to  forestall  their  schemes  : 

One  stroke  lays  low  the  idol  of  the  people, 

Lays  low  their  hope,  their  courage,  and  their  strength, 

Which  is  untameable,  but  reasons  not. — 

But,  ah  !  what  noise  is  this  I  hear  around  me  ? 

What  brandishing  of  swords  do  I  behold  ? 

What  do  I  see  ?    With  arm'd  confederates 

Haemon  encircled?  .  .  .  and  tow'rds  me  advancing? — 

Let  him  advance  ;  the  moment  is  well  chosen. 

Scene  VI. 

CREON,  HAEMON,  THE  FOLLOWERS  OF  HAEMON. 

Ore.  Son,  what  is  thy  intent  ? 

Haem,  Call  me  not  son  ! 

I  have  no  father.     Of  a  tyrant  king 
I  come  to  abrogate  the  impious  laws  : 
But  for  thyself  thou  hast  no  cause  for  fear  ; 
I  do  not  come  the'  avenger  of  thy  crimes  : 
That  ta  the  gods  belongs  :  to  rescue  Thebes 
From  the  detested  sight  of  further  crimes, 
My  right  hand  brandishes  the  naked  sword. 

Ore,  Against  thy  father,  • .  .  and  against  thy  king, 
Thou,  thou  in  arms  ? — The  people  to  seduce 
To  civil  tumult  and  rebellious  discord. 
This,  surely,  is  an  unexampled  means 
Of  sparing  further  crimes  . .  .  Ungrateful  son, 
Blind  and  ungrateful  son  !  .  .  .  yet,  in  despite 
Of  thy  transgressions,  to  thy  father  dear  !  — 
What  dost  thou  seek  ?  a  sceptre  premature  ? 

Haem,  Reign,  and  prolong  thy  days  ;  no  thing  of  thiiiu 
Do  I  desire  :  but  I  demand,  and  challenge. 
And  with  these  valiant  followers,  with  this  ami, 
I  shall  know  how  to  gain  by  force  my  own. 

L   2 
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Àrgeior  and  Antigone  I  seek 
To  rescue  from  thy  hands  ,  .  . 

Ore,  What  dost  thou  say  ?-^ 

0  foolish  and  preaumptHOua  hardihood  I 
Dar'st  tbou  to  brandish  thy  perfidious  gword, 
Ag^tinst  thy  father  brandish  it,  to  loosen 

The  chains  of  those  whose  chains  are  loosed  already  t-^ 

Argeia^  from  imprisonment  released, 

Is^  at  this  moment,  jonmeYing  tow'rdB  Argos  ; 

1  Bend  her  as  a  present  to  her  father  i 
To  this,  thou  see^st,  the  terror  of  thy  sword 
Did  not  erewhile  compel  me. 

Haem.  But,  ah  say. 

What  are  the  fortunes  of  Antigone  ?  .  , , 

Cre.  She  from  the  horrors  of  her  squalid  prison 
Is  also  fi'ced. 

Eaem,  Where  is  she  ?     I  would  see  her. 

Cre,  Is  this  alone  thy  wish  ? 

Saem.  On  me  alone 

That  now  depends  :  why  should  I  now  indeed 
Demand  her  at  thy  hands  ?    I  can,  and  will^ 
(Although  it  is  not  mine)  for  a  brief  while, 
Give  in  thie  palace  law.     Brave  warriors,  now 
Let  us  depart  ■  from  impione  pow*r  set  free 
A  royal  virgin,  to  whom  anght  is  due 
Eather  than  punishment,  in  thiw  her  Thebes. 

€re.  Thy  warriors  are  but  nselees  \  thou  alone  . 
Mayst  for  this  task  suffice  :  and  who  will  dare 
Thy  footsteps  to  oppose  ?    Ah,  enter  there. 
Take  with  thee  whom  thou  wilt  ;  I  humbly  here, 
Among  thy  champions,  thy  despised  father. 
Remain,  till  thou,  her  valiant  liberator, 
Keturn  and  triumph. 

Muem.  Thon  in  jest,  perchance, 

Dost  speak  ;  I  speak  in  earnest     Creon,  see, 
See,  if  my  deeds  do  not  make  good  my  words, 

Cre.  Qo^     Thon  snfficest  not  to  humble  Creon. 

Maeufi,  What  do  I  see  ?  ,  .  ,  0  Heavens  !  .  .  .  Antigon©  ! 
And  dead  !^Yile  tyrant,  .  ,  ,  dost  thou  smite  me  t£us  ? 


1  Thè  a«ene  opens,  ^nù  diseorei'S  the  dead  body  of  Antigooc. 
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Ore.  'Tis  thus  I  humble  pride  ;  thus  to  my  laws 
Enforce  obedience  ;  thus  reform  my  son. 

Haem,  Eeform  me  ?    Ah,  I  am  too  much  thy  son  ! 
Ah,  were  I  not  so  !  in  thy  bosom  thus.^ — 
I  die  ...  I  die  .  .  . 

Cre,  Stop,  son,  what  art  thou  doing  ? — 

Haem,  Dost  thou  inopportunely  pity  me  ?..  . 
Carry  elsewhere  thy  pity  .  .  .  come  not  near  me  .  .  . 
Do  not  exasperate  iny  dying  pangs  .  .  . 
Thus  I  return  to  thee  thy  blood  ;  'twere  better 
That  I  had  never  had  it. 

Ore,  Son,  rash  son  I  .  .  . 

I  call  the  gods  to  witness  ...  I  ne*er  thought 
That  an  ungovernable  love  would  thus 
Arm  thee  against  thyself  .  .  . 

Haem,  Go,  .  .  .  quit  my  sight  ; 

And  force  me  not,  with  my  last  gasp,  to  curse  thee 
With  horrid  imprecations  of  despair  .  .  . 
I  was  ...  to  thee'  a  son  .  .  .  Thou  never  wert, 
Never  ...  to  me  ...  a  father  .  .  . 

Ore,  0  my  son  !  .  .  . 

Haem,  I  leave  thee  to  remorse  and  bitter  angiiish. — 
My  friends,  my  friends,  as  a  last  act  of  kindness,  . .  . 
Drag  my  expiring  body  ...  to  the  spot .  .  . 
Where  ues  Antigone  ;  ...  It  is  my  wish 
That  thence  my  struggling  spirit .  .  .  take  from  earth  . . . 
Its  latest  flight .  . . 

Cre,  O  son  .  .  .  too  well  beloved  !  .  .  . 

And  must  I  yield  thee  thus  ?  for  ever  thus 
Remain  a  childless  wretch  ?  .  .  . 

Haem,  Once  more,  0  Creon, 

Or  in  my  bosom  plunge  the  fatal  weapon,  .  .  . 
Or  let  me  to  the  side  of  her  ...  I  love  .  .  . 
Be  dragg'd  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  there  .  .  .  expire.^ 

Cre,  O  son  !  .  .  .  O  blow 

Fatal  and  unexpected  !  ^ 

*  He  springs  towards  his  father  with  his  drawn  sword,  but  on  a  sndden 
stops,  and,  turning  it,  plunges  it  into  his  own  bosom. 

*  He  is  slowly  supported  by  his  followers  towards  the  body  of  Antigone. 
'  He  coyers  his  fiice,  and  remains  motionless,  until  Haemon  is  almost 

out  of  the  sight  of  the  spectators. 
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Scene  VII. 

CREON. 

Gre,  — Thus,  thou  first 

Tremendous  retribution  of  the  skies, 
For  blood  unjustly  spill'd,  art  thou  accomplish'd  !  .  .  . 
1  see  thee  arm*d  with  terrors.^And  I  tremble. 


IV. 

VIKGINIA. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  story  of  Virginia,  as  given  in  Boman  history,  and 
told  by  Alfieri  in  this*  play,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
lengthened  explanation.  Virginia,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Vjrginius  and  .Numitoria,  is  betrothed  to  Icilius. 
Appius  Claudius,  however,  the  chief  of  the  Dec^aviri  who 
then  governed  Borne,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
and,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  her,  directs  his  crea- 
ture Marcus  to  pretend  that  she  is  his  slave,  and  not  the 
daughter  of  Numitfiria,  who,  he  alleges,  has  palmed  her 
off  on  Virginius  as  being  their  child.  Marcus  accordingly 
tries  to  drag  her  away  from  her  mother,  under  pretence 
of  getting  the  matter  decided  before  the  proper  tribunal, 
when  Icilius  appears,  and  makes  a  spirited  appeal  to  the 
people  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Decemviri.  But  it  is  at 
length  arranged  that  the  cause  shall  be  tried  before  Apgius 
Claudius.  After  an  exciting  scene  in  the  presence  of 
assembled  Bome,  when,  after  Marcus  had  stated  his  case, 
Icilius  had  revealed  to  the  people  the  vile  plot,  and  almost 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  revolt,  Appius,  alarmed  for 
his  power,  agreed  to  postpone  his  decision  till  Virginius 
arrives  from  the  camp  where  he  was  stationed,  but  sent 
secret  orders  to  detain  him  there.  Virginius,  however, 
urged  by  a  message  from  Icilius,  arrives  in  Rome  without 
delay,  and  the  whole  villainy  is  unfolded  to  him  by  his 
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wife  and  intended  aon-in-law.     The  two  heroes  determii] 
on  reBooing  Kome  from  her  degrading  tyranny,  and  Vir- 
ginia expresses  her  readiness  to  have  her  own  blood  she 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty* 

An  intei'view  next  takes  place  between  Appins  and  Vii 
giniiiB*  The  former  endeavors  to  induce  Yirginius^  unde 
a  promise  of  a  an  preme  oommand,  to  abandon  Icilins, 
whom  he  describes  aa  a  dark  conspirator  aga^inst  Rome, 
and  tells  him  that,  if  he  persists  in  giving  Virginia  to  the 
latter,  they  shall  both  perish.  He  then  Bees  Yirginiaj  and 
says  that,  if  she  will  diacard  IciHns  in  his  favor,  Mareus*a 
claim  to  her  shall  be  set  aside;  but  that  otherwise  both 
VirginiuB  and  Tellina,  shall  lose  their  lives.  To  save  them, 
Virginia  offers  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Icilius  an^_ 
implores  for  mercy;  but  presently  reeovers  her  natit^| 
courage. 

At  length  Yirginins  and  Icilins  make  their  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  supreme  effort  ;  but  presently  Virginia  and 
her  mother  appear,  followed  by  all  the  people,  and  announce 
with  lamentata  one  that  Icllius  has  been  treacherously  mur- 
dered  by  the  rayrmidonB  of  Appius.  VLrginius  makes  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  people,  who  however  appear 
cowed  ;  Appi  us  ordera  Virginia  to  be  given  up  to  MarcniM 
Virginius  aeks  to  bo  allowed  to  give  her  his  last  embrao^^ 
and  stabs  her  to  the  heajt.  The  curtain  falls  whilst  a 
struggle  is  going  on  between  the  populace  and  the  sai 
li  tea  of  Appius» 


1 


Thitì  ie  the  last  of  the  four  plays  originally  published 
by  Alfieri  in  1783.  Sismondi  objects  to  it  that  it  finishes 
without  the  audience  knowing  whether  the  tyrant  or  the 
people  are  victorious,  and  that  the  essential  laws  of  imity 
are  thus  violated,  though  he  highly  praises  the  tragedy, 
as  a  whole,  Augusttis  Schlegelj  in  general  no  favorable 
critic  of  Alfieri,  thinks  this  one  of  the  best  of  his  playq 
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and  says  he  succeeds  best  when  he  paints  4he  public  life 
of  the  Eoman  republic.  Calsabigi  esteems  this  the  most 
successful  of  the  earlier  tragedies,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  ,  Eoman  spirit  of  the  time.  While  praising  all 
the  characters,  he  singles  out  for  special  commendation 
the  3rd  Scene  of  Act  III.  between  the  father,  mother, 
daughter  and  her  betrothed,  and  the  4th  Scene  of  Act  IV. 
between  Appius  and  his  victim,  together  with  the  final 
catastrophe,  which  is  theatrical  in  the  extreme.  Alfieri 
mentions  that  he  twice  changed  Act  V.  and  that  Icilius 
was  originally  left  alive.  Elsewhere  he  states  that  Act  IV. 
is  the  weak  part  of  this  tragedy,  of  which,  as  a  whole,  he 
is  obviously  proud.  The  judicious  criticisms  of  Lampredi 
on  the  manuscript  in  1777  led  to  many  improvements  in 
the  work. 
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*'  Virginia,  with  her  sire  so  stem,  and  arm'd 
With  anger  and  with  iron,  and  with  pity." 

Petrabch's  Tnumj^  of  Chastity. 


DBAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Appius  Claudius.  Marcus. 

ViRGiNius.  People. 

NuMiTORiA.  Lictors, 

YiBOiNLA.  FQÌlowers  of  Ictlitu, 

IciLius.  Slaves  of  Marcus. 


Scene. — The  Forum  in  Borne. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

NUMITORIA,  VIRGINIA. 

^tt.  Wliat  thus  delays  thee  ?    Come  :  to  onr  abode 
Let  us  return. 

Virginia.        O  mother,  when  I  pass 
This  forum,  recollections  deep  and  lofty 
Delay  my  progress.    It  was  m  this  place 
That  erewhile  thunder'd  from  Tcilius'  lips 
The  sentiments  of  liberty  ;  but  now 
Absolute  pow'r  long  since  has  made  him  mute. 
How  just  are  both  his  anger  and  his  grief! 

Nu.  Perchance  this  day,  to  his  so  many  griefis, 
Will  yield  some  solace,  if  he  truly  love  thee. 
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Fir jinm.  To-day  ?  ...  If  he  doth  Ioyg  mo  ?  ,  ,  ,  0,  vùkm 

hear  1 1 
JVt*»  My  daughter,  yes  :  at  last  thj  father  hoars, 

And  grants  fill  ill  men  t  to  thy  fei'vent  wiahes  ; 

He  from  the  camp  has  written,  and  proposes 
^       HiruHolf  to  hasten  on  thy  nuptial  rites. 
^*-         Virginia.  Is  it  then  true,  that,  of  lay  ling*ririg  hopes, 

I  gain  at  last  the  object?     Dearest  mother, 

How  happy  thoa  hast  made  m.e  ! 
■^*JVw.  To  Tirginius, 

Not  less  than  to  thyself»  for  a  long  time 

Icilius  has  been  dear  :  they  both  are  Romans  ; 

And  are  so  more  by  actions  than  by  name. 

It  was  not  ever  possible  for  thee 

To  fix  more  loftily  thy  thoiights  of  love 

Than  in  Icilius'  heart  :  nor  did  thy  father. 

Till  equal  to  thy  beauty  was  thy  virtue^ 

Affiance  thee  to  him  ;  be  would  thou  wert 

Worthy  Icilius,  ere  Icilxijis'  spouse. 

Yinjvnm,  And  does  he  think  me  so  to-day  ?    0  joy 

Immense  and  unexpected  \    To  obtain 

A  husband  like  Icilins,  eeem'd  to  me 

The  first  of  ev*ry  blessing  \  yet  it  is 

A  far  superior  blessing  to  deserve  him. 

^i.  Thou  meritest  his  hand;  and  he  alone, 

Of  all  the  Eoman  youth,  doth  merit  thine  ; 

He  that  dares  show  himself  a  Roman  yet, 

While  Rome  deVjased  in  guilty  silence  stands 

Astonished,  and,  though  plunged  in  servitude, 

Thinks  herself  free.     Ah,  were  they  like  to  him. 

The'  illustrious  traitors  to  the  commonwealth, 

Who,  while  with  exultation  they  reconnt 

The  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  disgrace  them  1 

Sense  J  virtue,  valor,  iincorrupted  faith. 

Have,  in  Icilius'  bosom,  found  a  home  .  .  . 

Virginia.  He  is  not  noble,  that  for  me  suffices  ; 

He  is  not  to  his  country's  tyrants  sold  : 

Hence  is  he  grateful  to  my  nn  spoil' d  heart. 

Upon  his  open,  enterpriijing  brow, 

1  eee  tho  magnanimity  enthroned 

That  designates  a  genuine  eon  of  Rome. 
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In  these  degen'rate  times,  when  even  they 

Who  flatter,  trem)de,  his  intrepid  speech, 

His  Tinpertnrhèd  heart,  his  noble  rage, 

These  are  the  qualities  by  him  possessed, 

Which  have  enthrall'd  the'  affections  of  my  heart. 

Myself  plebeian,  I  dare  boast  myself 

The  equal  of  Icilius  ;  I  should  weep. 

Were  I  from  noble  ancestors  descended, 

Since  I  shoidd  then  to  him  inferior  be. 

Nu.  Thou  didst  imbibe,  e'en  with  thy  milk  from  me,      ' 
A  detestation  of  patrician  blood  :  ?  . 

Foster  that  hatred  ;  'tis  their  due,  who  are,  ,    ,. 

As  prosp'rous  accidents,  or  adverse,  rise,  •        ^ 

Now  proud,  now  humble,  always  infamous.  '  /.,  - 

Virginia.  Shall  I  belie  my  birth?     Thou  know'st  not, 
mother, 
A  cause,  which  that  magnanimous  contempt 
In  me  redoubles.     I  will  now  relate 
Some  private  injuries  as  yet  conceal'd. 

Nu,  Let  us  meanwhile  press  forward. 

Virginia,  Thou  shalt  hear 

To  what  this  beauty,  only  prized  by  me 
Since  grateful  to  Icilius,  hath  exposed  me  .  .  . 

Scene  II. 

^^^  VIRGINIA,   NUMITORIA,^  MARCUS,   SLAVKS. 

r^Mar.  This  is  the  damsel.     Slaves,  without  delay, 

fDrag  her  to  my  abode  :  she,  like  yourselves, 

[Was  bom  my  servant. 

I     Nu.  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  .  .  . 

;And  who  art  thou  that  dar*st  to  designate 

:  As  slave,  a  Eoman  woman  ? 

Mar.  Thy  deceit 

Is  known  ;  and  vainly  wouldst  thou  rescue  her 

From  her  predestined  servitude.     Her  birth 

To  thee  she  owes  not,  neither  is  it  free. 

I  also  am  a  citizen  of  Borne  ; 

I  know  its  laws  ;  I  fear  them  and  observe  them  ; 

And  from  those  laws  the  courage  I  derive. 

That  which  belongs  to  me  to  take  by  force. 
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fVirgima.  I  bom  a  slave  ?    Thou  callest  me  thy  slaT6? 
i    Nu.  Sho  not  mj  daugliter  ?    0  ttou  liar  vile, 
JDar*8t  style  thyeelf  a  Homan  citizen  ? 
iFVoni  thy  flagitione  words,  and  from,  tliy  acta, 
^I  take  thee  for  the  tyrants'  satellite^ 
l^he  worst  amongHt  them-     But  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Leani  that  we  are  plebeians,  of  a  race 
*f TJnaullied  ;  that  all  violence  and  fraud 
Ì .    From  infamous  patricians,  and  their  oHents, 
May  be  expected  here  '.  and,  further  le^m, 
That  of  this  maid  Yirginius  is  the  father, 
And  I  the  spouse  of  that  Yirginius  am  ; 
I    That  for  hie  native  Eome,  now  in  the  camp 
I    He  toils  in  aiTns  ;  ,  .  ,  that  he  may  well  suffioe 
LJo  disconcert  thy  impious  hardihood  .  ,  , 

Mar.  And  that,  deceived  by  thee,  he  deems  this  virgin. 
Purchased  illegally,  to  be  his  child  ; 
Nor  hath  he  known,  nor  knows,  the  art  by  which 
Thou  haet  imposed  on  him  a  child  not  his. 
But  thou  shalt  hear  me,  in  a  fitting  place, 
The  most  undoubted  proofs  of  this  adduce. 
Meanwhile  my  slave  must  come  away  with  me. 
I  am  no  liar,  nor  Yirginius  fear  : 
Beneath  the  sacred  guardianship  I  stand 
Securely,  of  invicflable  laws- 

Virginia,  Mother,  and  shall  I  lose  thee  ?  and  with  thee  " 
My  sire,  my  hnsband,  and  my  liberty  ?  .  ,  . 

Nu.  I  call  to  witness  Rome,  and  Heav'n  as  well  ; 
She  is  my  daughter. 

Mar.  Thou  in  vain  doet  swear  : 

In  vain  defiest  me.     Without  delay 
My  slaves  she  follows  ;  or,  compell'd  by  force, 
She  shall  go  hence.     If  so  thou  wilt,  hereafter. 
Before  an  uncormpt,  supreme  tribunal, 
To  give  an  ample  reason,  I  am  ready 
~FoT  what  I  do, 

Nu.  Thou  deem'st  tbyself  more  strong 

Than  helpless  women  ;  hence  thy  hardihood  : 
But  with  impunity  thou  shalt  not  now 
Adopt  coercive  measures.     Ill,  I  warn  thee, 
111  chosen  is  the  scene  for  infamy  : 
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This  is  the  Boman  forum  ;  know'st  it  not  ?  ^ 

Now  go  ;  the  multitude  wiUf  flock  together 
At  our  laments  :  of  virgin  innocence 
Avengers  rise  by  thousands  and  by  thousands. 

Virginia,  If  no  avenger  should  espouse  my  cause, 
Blood-hounds,  ye  should  be  forced  to  slay  me  here, 
Bather  than  di^g  me  as  a  slave.     I  am, 
I  feel,  the  daughter  of  a  lofty  sire  : 
I  feel  my  Koman  and  my  free-bom  heart 
Bound  high  within  my  breast.     Far  diff'rent,  yes, 
Far  diff'rent  were  that  heart,  if,  sprung  from'  one 
Yile  like  thyself,  I  were  a  viler  slave. 

Mar.  Quickly  shalt  thou  resume  thy  servile  thoughts 
Amid  thy  native  fetters  ;  by  one  stroke 
Thy  fate,  and  thy  deportment,  shall  be  changed. 
Meanwhile,  in  contests  frivolous  and  vain. 
Time  passes  on  .  .  . 

Nu.  Together  with  my  daughter 

I  would  be  led. 

Virginia.         No  violence  shall  tear  me, 
0  mother,  from  thy  side. 

Mar.  Vain  is  the  struggle. — 

From  her  false  mother,  wrest  by  violence 
This  slave  and  fugitive. 

Virginia.  If  ye  feel  pity. 

Rescue  me,  valiant  Romans  . .  . 

Nu.  Gen'rous  sons 

Of  Mara,  this  virgin,  whom  I  clasp  so  fondly 
To  my  maternal  breast,  was  bom,  like  you. 
Free  and  a  Roman  :  shall  these  impious  slaves 
Tear  her  from  me  by  force  ?  before  your  eyes  ? 
E'en  in  the  midst  of  Rome  ?  and  in  the  presence 
Of  our  most  sacred  temples  ? 

ScEiJE  III. 
ICILIUS,    PEOPLE,    NUMIIORIA,    VIRGINIA,    MARCUS. 

Id.  What  disturbance  ! 

What  screams  ! — 0  Heav'ns  !  what  is  it  that  I  see  |     ^ 
Virginia  !  .  .  . 

Virginia.      0  defend  me  .  .  . 
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Heav'n  has  sent  theo  ; 
Thy  spouse  with  pressing  danger 


y. 


t 


Run,  hasten,  fly. 

Is  threatenVi. 

Virginia.      I  am  torn  from  thee,  my  mother. 

And  from  myself.     That  man  has  vilified 

Me  with  the  nmne  of  slave, 

lei.  Of  slave?    Ovile  one  f 

Are  these  thy  noble  enterprises?    Thou^ 
I  Art  thou  more  skilled  to  combat  in  the  forum 
I  Than  in  the  camp  ?    0  of  all  alavee  the  worst  ! 
I  Dgf'st  thou  to  brand  this  maid  with  servitude  ? 
T    Mar.  Icilius»  thou  acKmstora'd  to  debates, 
I  Foster' d  in  discord  and  fierce  turbulence, 

It  well  becomes  thee,  that,  to  waken  t^rmults, 
^  The  food  congenial  to  thy  wrathful  nature, 

Thou  ahouldat  assign  this  frivolous  pretence. 

But  since,  in  spite  of  thee,  there  are  at  Kome 

Most  sacred  laws,  what  cause  have  I  to  fear  thee  ? 

She  is  my  slave  ;  yes^  she  ;  once  more  I  say  it  ; 

And  I,  to  whom  it  most  imports  to  prove  it, 

Will  prove  her  to  be  m.    Not  thou,  I  deem, 

Kor  those,  like  thee,  whose  contumaeious  scowl 

Bespeaks  their  factious  nature,  are  my  judges. 
Ici.  Icilius,  and  a  few  like  him,  here  stand 

Tremendous  advocates  of  innocence, — 

Ye  that  are  Bomana,  listen  to  my  words  : 

Ij  who  have  never  forfeited  my  oath  ; 

I,  who  have  ne'er  betrayed  or  sold  my  honor  ; 

Who  equally  exult  that  I  possess 

Iglioble  parents,  and  a  noble  heart  ; 
[Listen  to  me  ;  to  you  I  speak,     Thie  virgin, 
1  Froe-bom  and  guileless,  is  Virgin  iiis*  daughter 
I  At  the  mere  mention  of  that  name,  I  see 

A  noble  indignation  in  your  eyes. 

For  you  Yirginius  combats  in* the  camp  : 

0  see  on  what  degenerate  times  we've  fallen  ! 

Meanwlule,  exfiosed  to  shatiie,  exposed  to  outrage, 

His  child  remains  in  Eome.     Who  is  the  culprit  ?  ,  . 

Come  forward,  Marcus  ;  show  thyself  ...  But  ivhat 

Thou  trembles t? — Look  at  him,  ye  know  him  well  ; 

Chief  minister,  and  vilest  satellite 
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Of  AppiuB,  the  aroh-tyrant  of  our  times  ; 
Of  Appìns,  mortal  foe  of  ev'ry  virtue  ; 
Of  Appius,  the  oppressor,  hardened,  proud, 
Ferocious  ;  who  your  freedom  has  destroyed, 
•1   And,  to  increase  the  insult,  spares  your  lives. 
To  me  Virginiji  i/s  betroth'd  ;  I  love/ 
Who  I,  that  thus  address  you,  am,  I 
'Tis  needless  to  remind  you  :  I  was  once 
Your  tribune,  your  defender, . .  .  but  in  vain  ; 
For  rather  did  ye  trust  the  blandishments 
Of  flattering  words,  than  my  sincere  reproofs  : 
We  now  receive  for  this,  as  punishment. 
Our  common  servitude  .  .  .  But  why  say  more? 
Well  as  ye  know  his  name,  the  arm,  the  heart. 
The  daring  of  Icilius  know  ye  too. — 
Free,  at  yoi^  hands,  do  I  demand  my  spouse. 
This  fellow  asks  her  not  of  you  ;  his  slavele  oa: 
Seizes  her  person,  drags  her  off  by  force.— 
Which  is  the  liar,  Marcus  or  Icilius  ? 
Oive  sentence,  0  ye  people  of  great  Rome 
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Mar,  Those  laws,  Ó  sovereign  people,  wbicn  ye  framed, 
Tremendous,  wise,  and  sacred,  dare  ye  be 
The  first  now  to  infringe  ?   No  ;  for  the  gods 
^f  Rome  will  not  permit  it.     On  my  head. 
Then,  may  the  weight  of  your  resentment  fall. 
When  I'm  convicted  as  an  unjust  claimant  : 
But  whilst  vain  boastings,  and  atrocious  insults. 
And  horrible  contemptuousness  evinced 
Against  supreme,  legitimated  power. 
Are  the  sole  arms  by  which  I  am  opposed  ; 
>Say,  which  of  you  will  venture  from  her  lord 
To  force  his  rightful  slave  ? 

Id,  1  first  ;  and  I 

Shall  have  as  many  comrades  to  this  deed. 
As  there  are  Romans  here.     Thy  fraudful  claim, 
Doubtless,  some  impious  mystery  conceals  : 
Xow,  by  what  reason  thou  art  thus  impelled, 
Who  knows  ?  who  can,  who  would,  know  this  ?  not  I  : 
I  only,  that  the  infamous  effect 
àShall  not  ensue.     Rome,  since  she  foil  a  prey 
To  the  Decemvirato,  beneath  the  guise 
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Of  law,  enough  already  Imth  endured 

(  )f  force,  of  Biisiiue,  of  aliiughter.     Hitherto 

1  am  not  ubed  to  outrage  :  who  endures, 

J>etìerves  it.     Never  cau  ihe  be  a  glaTe, 

Who  is  aflSanced  to  lei  line  ;  .  .  .  nei^er, 

E'en  were  she  bom  a  Biave» — Waa  ever  law 

Ijike  this  unjnet  ?    Slaves  in  the  very  lap 

Of  liberty  ?     And  slaves  t^  whom  ?  To  what  ? 

To  the  ineultiiig  pride  of  our  oppreeaorB. — 

Slavea  are  not  for  the  people  ;  not  for  us, 

Who  have  both  hearts  and  hands.— But  let  this  Korae 

Have  slaves  by  thousands^  and  by  tens  of  thouyaiids, 

So  that  Virginia  be  not  of  the  number. — - 

Roiiiajis,  meanwhile  believe  mo  :  I  affirm 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Virginins*  self  : 

Her  modest  gestures,  and  her  face  declare  it, 

Her  lofty  feelings,  and  her  ripened  sense, 

I  love  her  ;  she  is  destined  to  be  mine  ; 

Shall  I  thus  lose  her  ? 

People.  Miserable  spouse  I 

And  who  can  tell  who  instigates  thitì  follow  ? 

L'i,  0  !  I  perceive  ye  feel  compajission  for  me  ; 
And  1  deserve  it  ;  on  the  very  day 
When  I  believed  that  I,  of  all  my  hopes, 
Had  gained  the  summit,  see,  I  am  at  once 
Plunged  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery, 
1  have  abundant  enemies  in  Home  ; 
All  are  your  enemies  ;  pow'rful  enough. 
But  still  more  cunning.     Who  can  tell  ?    Perchance, 
First  having  robb'd  me  of  my  liberty. 
They  now  would  rob  mo  of  my  ivife.     Behold 
Their  hardihood  Ì  They  fablts  first  invent  ; 
And  this  man  comes  to  give  their  lies  a  eubstauce  .  .  . 
Ah,  native  Rome  !  to  what  art  thou  condemned  ?  .  ,  . 
Flagitious  nohlss,  ye  are  here  the  slaves  ; 
Ye  should  be  laden  with  opprobiious  fettei-s  ; 
Ye.  in  whose  bosoms,  fraud  iind  cowardice. 
Ambitious  avarice,  find  their  abode  : 
Ye,  who  by  envy  are  for  ever  griaw'd, 
Malice,  and  jealousy,  and  bitter  hate 
Of  our  plebeian  vii^tues,  by  yourselves 
.Nat  only  never  practised,  hut  unknown. 
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Ye  persecutors,  clench  our  galling  chains, 

And  doubly  hold  the  multitude  bound  down  : 

The  impious  slavery,  the  woes  of  all, 

Bather  would  they  behold,  than  share  with  us 

The  sweets  of  liberty  :  by  nature  cruel. 

To  them  om*  joy  is  grief,  our  grief  a  joy. 

But  that  the  times  will  change,  I  hope  ;  and  maybe 

The  day  for  this  is  near. 

People.  0  were  it  so  ! 

But .  .  . 

Mar.  Cease  ;  no  more  :  wouldst  thou,  perchance,  again 
Create  thyself  a  tribune  of  the  people  ? 
Blood  and  sedition,  Djiore  than  aught,  I  know 
Are  grateful  to  thy  nature  ;  but  may  Heaven 
Forbid  to-day  that  I  should  be  to  thee 
The  means  of  such  calamitous  effects. 
Practise  on  these,  and  artfully  infuse 
Thy  bitter  venom  ;  to  its  virulence 
No  other  remedy  will  I  oppose, 
Than  what  the  laws  provide..    To  the  tribunal 
Of  Appius  let  Virginia  come  ;  and  with  her 
Her  seeming  mother  :  I  await  them  there  ; 
There  not  fierce  turbulence,  and  frantic  bowlings, 
But  tranquil  reason  will  decide  our  cause. 

Scene  IV. 

ICILIUS,   VIRGINIA,   NUMITORIA,   PEOPLE. 

Jet.  To  the  tribunal  I  myself  will  lead  her. — 
Komans  (I  now  address  the  few,  the  free, 
And  the  courageous),  ye,  I  hope,  will  be 
Of  this  great  cause  spectators  :  I  invite  you  : 
Our  final  litigation  this  will  be. 
Hence  will  each  husband,  and  each  father  learn 
If  he  a  wife  or  daughter  have  in  Kome. 

Scene  V. 

ICILIUS,   NUMITORIA,   VIRGINIA. 

Nu.  Disastrous  times  !  Days  of  degenerate  deeds  ! .  .  . 
0  wretched  mothers  ! .  .  . 

Virginia.  In  thine  eyes,  0  spouse, 
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But  for  my  father's  sake  I  have  no  value  : 
Now  that  I*m  reft  of  him,  how  shall  I  dare 
Proclaim  myaelf  thy  spouae  ? 

Id.  Thou  shall  bo  ever 

Alrginiiis*  daughter,  and  Icilitis'  spouBe, 
And,  what  is  more,  I  swear  to  thee,  a  Eomaii. 
To  lie  the  faithful  partner  of  my  fate 
Thee  have  I  chosen  ;  ec[nal  to  myself 
In  virtue  I  eeteem  thee.     To  my  lips 
I'lirases  more  soft  my  love  could  ne'er  dictate  ; 
My  arms,  my  heart,  if  need  there  he,  wiU  give 
Proofs  more  conclusivo  of  my  tendernesB.- — 
But  can  ye  guess  the  motivo  that  impels 
That  miscreant  thus  to  outrage  thee  ? 

Virginia.  Thou  said'st 

He  is  the  creature  of  the  tyrant  Appiua. 

Id.  The  servile  tool  .of  all  his  inclinations  .  , , 

Virginia.  The  leason,  then,  is  too  well  kiK»wn  to  nie. 
For  a  long  time,  with  a  flagitious  love, 
Has  AppiuB  Imni'd  for  me .  ,  . 

Id.  What  do  I  hear  ?..  * 

O  insolence  I 

Nu,  We  then  arc  lost     0  Heavens  I 

Id.  I  live  ;  and  I  have  yet  a  sword. — ^Fear  not, 

0  ladies,  fear  not,  while  Icilius  breathes. 

Virginia,  Tjieten,  and  shudder  at  his  guilty  bolduess» 
Oft  Las  he  tiied  to  praotise  on  my  virtne 
By  circumvention,  or  seductive  arts  : 
Trayers^  promises  and  gifts,  thi-eats,  flatteries, 
^Vhate^er  is  deemed  the  price  of  chastity 
To  base  patricians,  he  to  me  has  ofler'd* 
The  insupportable,  atrocious  insult 

1  long  dissembled  ;  in  the  Roman  camp 
JMy  sire  was  stationed  ;  and  in  vain,  from  me. 
Alone,  and  powVless^  had  my  mother  heard  it.  ^ 
But  now  iny  lot  assumes  a  difTrent  aspect  : 
I  am  thy  spoUBC,  I  am  no  longer  silent, 
O  thou,  the  noblest  of  the  Eomans,  tliine 
l^ot  only  is  the*  offence,  but  thine  the  vengeance. 
Bivers  of  tears  1  silently  have  shed  ; 
My  tender  mother  often  wept  with  me, 
Pitting  my  grief,  though  knowing  not  its  cause* 
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Behold  the  horrid  secret. — Appius  adds 

Fraud  now,  and  violence,  to  other  arts  ; 

He  is  at  once  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge  : 

I  shall  be  taken  from  thee,  ere  I  can 

Be  thine  :  ah  grant,  at  least,  that  he  obtain  me 

Ko  otherwise  tiian  dead  I 

Id,  Ere  thou  be  his, 

Or  ere  he  shed  thy  blood,  shall  Rome  behold 
Herself  with  blood  o'erflowing  :  all  my  blood, 
And  that  of  ev'ry  he^ro,  shall  be  spill'd. 
And  who,  to  those  who  fear  not  death,  is  Appius, 
But  one,  and  one  the  lowest  of  mankind  ? 

Nu.  Appius,  alas  !  too  much  surpasses  thee 
In  artifice. 

Jet.  Though  cruel  and  unjust, 

Appius  has  hitherto  at  least  preserved 
The  veil  of  seeming  equity  ;  all  Rome 
Will  be  assembled  at  tìie  weighty  trial  : 
We  need  not  yet  despair.     We  stand  in  need 
Of  fortitude  and  judgment  ;  above  all, 
Thy  father  here  is  indispensable. 
The  camp  is  not  far  distant  ;  it  shall  be 
My  first  solicitude  to  reconduct 
Him  here  without  delay.     Let  us  go  hence  ; 
Meanwhile,  to  your  abode  I  am  your  guide. 
A  solace  to  you,  ladies,  sad,  'tis  true. 
But  yet  the  only  one  that  I  can  now 
Propose  to  you,  be  the  assured  conviction. 
That,  if  a  path  to  justice  is  not  open'd. 
Our  swords,  I  swear,  shall  open  one  to  vengeance. 


ACT  n. 

Scene  I. 

APPIUS. 

Ap,  What  is  this,  Appius  ?     Thou  with  frantic  love 
Inflamed  ? .  .  .  With  thy  high  projects  for  a  throne 
Dar'st  thou  to  mingle  an  ignoble  fondness 
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For  a  pkbeian  daoied  ?  > .  ,  Ym  ;  mnoe  she 
I^rei^iiiiiee  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  m  j  prayers. 
It  BOW  becomes  a  neodsmry  step 
l\i  pow'r  supreme,  to  make  her  jieM  to  force* 

pBiit  jet  the  people . .  -  Wliy  shonld  they  alarm  me  ? 

'  Beyond  all  credence  are  the  fooliah  people 
AfFnghted  at  the  laws  :  if  I  beneath 
']'he  shelter  of  those  laws  to  such  a  pitch 
Have  nan,  to-day  they  surely  may  defend  m© ; 
Fir§t  to  create,  and  then  abolish  them. 
Or  l^nd  them  to  my  purpose,  I  have  both 
The  pow*r  and  skill.     Much  art  it  will  require 
To  consummate  my  schtìine  of  pow'r  ;  but  leas 
Than  I  poa^ss.     *Twas  easier  far  to  me, 
.Haughty  patrioians,  to  make  tools  of  yon, 
^Vhof*e  only  passion  is  a  lust  of  gold^ 
And  sooner  gold  itself  would  be  exhausted^ 
Than  in  yourselves  the  aYarioions  thirst  ; 
With  this  IVe  gorged  you,  though  not  sated  yet  : 
And,  for  the  present,  instruments  Fve  made  you 
For  the  destruction  of  tlie  multitude  : 
For  yotir  annihilation  afterwards 
^rhe  day  will  come  ;  a  light  task  thia  will  be 
'l\j  hini  who  l>ought,  oppress' d,  degraded  yon. — 
ih\t  see,  Virginia  comes  to  the  tribunal  ; 
A  Vi  til  her,  her  mother  and  Icilins  are. 
And  a  vast  multitude  ! — A  haughty  train  ; 
And  p'rhaps  a  fearful  one  to  any  man 
T]u\t  wore  not  Appius  :  but  the  man  who  feels 
Within  him  Keif  that  ho  is  bom  to  reign. 
Whose  will  is  fix\i  on  reigning,  or  on  death, 
Can  neither  change  his  purposes,  nor  fear. 

BCENE  II. 
ATPIU8,    iClLinS,"  VIRGINIA,   NUMtrORUL,   PEOPLE,   UCTOES. 

Ap.  What  shouts  are  these  I  hear  ?  and  dare  ye  thus 
Aj^proach  the  sacred  throne  decom viral  ? 

People.  Home  asks  for  justice  from  thee. 

Ap.  And  I  ask 

Eespect  and  homage  from  the  Roman  people. 
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Not  less  to  check  all  popular  misrule, 

Than  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  here, 

With  me,  Astraea  sits  :  it  seems  to  me 

That  these  tremendous  symbols  of  my  office. 

With  which  I  am  surrounded,  silently 

Remind  you  of  this  truth.     Do  ye  so  soon 

Forget  the  sovereign  pow  r  ye  gave  to  me  ? 

Say,  is  not  Rome's  collected  majesty 

By  you  to  me  transferr'd  ? — Be  pleased,  I  pray  you. 

To  be  respectful  to  yourselves  in  me. 

Nu.  Appius,  thine  eyes  behold  a  wretched  mother. 
Whose  only  daughter  a  base  miscreant  wretch 
Would  tear  from  her  embrace  ;  my  true-bom  child, 
Nourish'd  by  me,  who  in  my  sight  grew  up, 
The  object  of  her  father's  love  and  mine. 
There  are  who  dare  asperse  her  with  the  name 
Of  slave  ;  who  seek,  by  force,  to  seize  her  person, 
To  tear  her  from  my  arms.     This  novel  outrage 
Fills  Rome  with  horror,  makes  it  tremble,  shudder. 
And  drives  me  to  distraction  .  .  .  Here  she  is  : 
This  is  the  virgin  ;  this  my  only  hope  : 
Great  is  her  beauty  ;  but  her  virtue  greater. 
Rome  knows  our  manners  and  our  characters  : 
There's  nothing  in  us  that  resembles  slav'ry. — : 
A  most  momentous  question  by  my  means 
To-day  will  be  decided  :  in  the  name 
Of  universal  Rome  I  ask  it  of  thee  ; 
Say,  Appius  :  are  our  children  still  our  own  ? 

Ap.  A  mother's  vehemence  in  thee  I  pardon. 
To  thee  I  make  reply,  and,  with  thyself. 
To  universal  Rome.     Where  there  are  laws. 
He  need  not  fear  who  has  not  broken  them. 
To  tear  from  thee  thy  child,  if  she  be  thine. 
Would  be  a  vain  attempt.     Within  my  heai*t 
Exists  no  motive  to  a  partial  verdict. 
Before  this  high  tribunal,  hitherto. 
No  man  appears  proclaiming  her  a  slave. — 
But  ye,  who  are  ye  ?  be  he  true,  or  false, 
Tell  me,  who  is  the  father  of  this  damsel  ? 

Nu.  Appius,  and  art  thou  ignorant  ?  Behold  her  : 
Virginia  is  her  name  ;  a  name  derived 
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From  one  her  father,  to  thyself  and  Konie 
Well  known  ;  kno%VB  better  only  to  her  foe«. 
We  are  uf  raee  plebeian,  ancl  herein 
J)o  wo  twiilt  :  free  wbm  luj  daughter  born. 
Free  shaU  she  die.     Of  her  unblenuBh'd  hirtb 
It  may  lie  held  bj  thee  no  doubtful  proof. 
That  uf  Iciiins  she^s  the  chosen  bride. 

Li  Know,  more  than  this,  that  to  loilius  sh© 
Ib  di?arer  far  ih^n  life,  and  dear  as  freodoai. 

Ap.  ^Tis  now  my  wish  alone  to  know  if  ehe 
Be  free,  or  not,  by  birth.     Beiug  to  tbee 
]  )ear,  and  affianced,  cannot  change  her  lot.— 
Thy  stiowling  aspect ^  thy  ferocious  words, 
I  mimed  with  bitterne^H,  what  can  they  do? 
Itouic  and  Icilius  now  shall  quickly  Le^r  me, 
>Viiutt?'er  she  be^  her  destiny  adjudge. 

SCENS  III. 

WAECtrS,'   APPIUS,    VIHQINIA,    NUMITORIA,    ICIUUS,    PEOPLE; 
LICTORS. 

Mai\  As  it  behoves  a  citizen,  I  come 
Before  thy  eminent  tribunal,  Appiue  ; 
P'ew  are  there  in  my  train  ;  the  crowd  immense. 
Encompassing  my  adversaries  here, 
Kxcite^  no  terror  in  my  ateady  heart  : 
I  adduce  proofs  and  arguments  ;  not  cries, 
And  force,  and  weapons.     Appins  nothing  hear» 
Except  the  right;  and  of  my  right  it  is 
No  trifling  proof,  that  these  have  first  infringed 
All  legal  usage  ;  and  have,  ere  I  spake, 
Sought  to  invalidate  an  unmade  elaini- 

Ap.  True  ;  this  proceeding  Tvas  unprecedented* 

leL  But  let  us  hear  :  do  thou  now  state  thy  cause. 

Mar.  That  damsel,  named  from  her  pretended  father. 
Was,  from  a  slave  of  mino,  born  in  my  housa  ; 
Thence,  while  an  infant,  by  maternal  fraud 
Witlidrawn  from  me,  and  for  a  piiee  in  gold 
To  Numitoria  mid,  who  cheriah'd  lier, 
Instead  of  one,  who,  dying,  left  her  childless. 
YirginiuB  was  the  first  caught  by  the  fraud  ; 
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Elenca  he  believed  her,  and  believes  her  still, 
To  be  his  daughter.     I  have  hither  brought. 
And  they  alone  escort  me  to  this  place, 
Persons  who  witnessed  both  the  time,  the  manner. 
The  price  of  this  transaction.     They  are  ready 
To  ratify  my  statement  with  their  oaths. 

Nu.  Liars  are  always  most  disposed  to  swear. 
Should  what  a  Boman  mother  doth  assert 
(Yes,  Eoman  and  plebeian)  less  be  trusted 
Than  the  vile  evidence  of  those  who  make 
A  wicked  traffic  of  their  perjuries  ? 
At  least,  before  these  swear  that  which  is  not, 
For  a  few  moments  hear  a  mother  speak. 
From  my  emotion,  from  my  grief,  my  words. 
And  from  my  gestures,  let  the  people  judge 
Whether  or  not  I  am  the  real  mother. 

Ap.  I  here  should  judge  ;  let  all  the  rest  be  silent. — 
And  those  especially,  who,  of  revenge. 
Of  love,  or  anger,  instruments  alike. 
And  foes  alone  of  reason,  make  themselves 
Of  all  these  passions  partisans  in  turn  ; 
These  hitherto,  too  frequently  in  Rome, 
Justice  have  interrupted  or  destroyed. 

Id,  Say,  is  it  just  to  silence  evidence  ? 
That  which  to  no  man  is  forbidden,  thou 
Forbiddest  to  a  mother  ?  

Ap.  Thou  wilt,  then, 

Teach  me  to  judge,  because  thou  wert  a  tribune  ? 
Were  I  a  private  citizen,  like  thee, 
I  too  might  feel  compassion  at  the  names 
Of  mother  and  of  daughter  ;  as  a  judge, 
I  must  withstand  these  passionate  appeals  : 
Nor  is  it  fitting  that  I  should  to  tears, 
Or  threats,  here  yield  attention,  but  alone 
To  reason's  voice.     The  claimant's  proofs  first  heard. 
Then  should  I  hear  the  feign'd  or  real  mother. 
This  is  the  course  of  law  :  .  .  .  but  in  the  laws 
Ye  place  not  now  your  confidence  ;  I  see  it. 

Id.  Must  we  for  ever  hear  the  name  of  law, 
Now  that  the  will  of  few  is  absolute  ? 
But  since  who  breaks  the  law  dares  to  adduce  it, 
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I  also  will  adduce  its  usages. 

And  say,  that  *tis  not  lawful  here  to  judge 

The  daughter^  iu  the  abseuce  of  the  father. 

People.  Thou  speakost  well  :  the  father  should  be  present. 

Mar.  The  father,  as  ere  while  I  mentiou'd  to  you, 
Was  never  conscious  of  the  motht^r^s  fraud. 

Id.  But  1  of  yours  am  conscious  ;  and  if  thoii 
Dost  not  from  thy  vile  enterprise  desist. 
All  Eome  shall  hear  me,  with  a  lofty  voioe. 
Quickly  divulge  your  impious  machinations. 

Ap.  Tcilius,  silent  foe  1     What  dost  thou  hope  ? 
In  whom  dost  trust  ?     In  the  eeditious  murmurs 
Of  a  few  factious  miecreants»  who  applaud 
Thy  turbulent  harangues  ?     0  fool,  0  fool, 
How  much  art  thou  deceived  I  I  on  myself 
Alone  repose  ;  the  love,  e*en  as  the  hate, 
Of  those  who  call  themselves  thy  partisans. 
Is  ineffectual  and  precarious  too. — 
The  people,  not  the'  Icilii,  I  esteem  ; 
Their  pratiug  mov©B  me  not  ;  their  rage  I  fear  not. 
And  their  oifentìive  flatteries  I  despise. 

let.  *TÌB  well  to  scoff  at  those  who  must  obey. 
But  on  the  day,  when  thon,  throughout  this  Eome, 
Entreated' et  our  vain  suffrages  ;  the  day, 
W^hen  thou  from  pride  affected'st  to  he  humble  ; 
Magnaniinous  from  baseness  ;  incorrupt, 
And  just,  and  pious,  from  impiety  ; 
That  day,  in  somewhat  less  audacious  terms, 
We  heard  thee  speak.     To  all  of  us,  thou  now, 
Appius,  art  known  :  thou  hast  made  too  much  haste, 
Made  htiste  incautiously,  to  rejissunie 
Thy  real  character.    In  all  respects 
Thou  of  a  tyrant  hast  the  attributes, 
And,  saving  prudence,  all  a  tyrant's  virtues  : 
Yet  prudence,  to  all  virtues  paramount. 
Was  always  held  by  men  resembling  thee. 
The  key-stone  to  the  arch  of  t j^-anny. 

People.  He  speaks  imprudently,  but  speaks  the  truth* 

Ap.  I  thought  to-day,  to  sit  in  judgment  here 
About  a  slave  ;  hut  now  I  clearly  see 
That  I  must  first  pass  sentence  on  a  rebeL 
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Id.  1  here  expected  to  defend  alone 
The  free  birth  of  a  maid  to  me  betroth'd  : 
My  rights,  the  rights  of  Eome,  the  rights  of  all 
My  fellow-citizens,  how  blest  were  I 
If  I  were  able  to  defend  to-day, 
E'en  at  the  cost  of  my  last  drop  of  blood  ! 

People,  O  spirit-stirring  words  !  O  noble  heart  ! 
He  is  a  Roman. 

Ap,  Lictors,  stand  around  him  : 

O'er  his  audacious  head  suspend  your  axes  ; 
And  at  the  least  attempt .  .  . 

Virginia.  It  shall  not  be, 

O  Heav'ns,  no,  never  I  I  will  be  his  shield  : 
Direct  'gainst  me  your  axes  :  let  thy  lictors 
Drag  me  away  a  slave  :  my  servitude 
Is  a  small  evil,  and  my  death  is  none  ; 
Provided  that  this  hero  be  unhurt. 
Home's  last  remaining  champion .  .  . 

Ap.  From  his  side 

Tear  her  away.     A  most  portentous  plot 
Lies  here  conceal'd,  and  threatens  Home  with  danger. 

Id.  This  is  a  dagger  for  herself  and  me, 
If  we're  attack'd  by  force  :  no  man  shall  dare. 
While  I  have  life,  to  near  us. 

People.  He  fears  nothing  ! 

Id.  Thou  shalt  be  forced  to  kill  me,  ere  this  virgin 
Can  from  this  spot  be  dragg'd. — Ah,  Bomans,  learn 
The  terrible  contrivance  here  conceal'd  : 
Learn  with  what  instant  danger  Eome  is  threaten'd  ; 
And  then  let  me  be  slain  before  your  eyes. 
This  Appius  bums  with  infamous  desires 
For  my  Virginia  .  .  . 

People.  What  audacity  ! 

Id.  Tried  to  seduce  her  ;  menaces  and  prayers 
He  used  ;  and  sought  at  last  with  gold  to  bribe  her  : 
The'  extremest  outrage  that  to  abject  virtue. 
Vice,  when  enthroned,  dares  offer.     But  her  blood 
Was  not  patrician,  thence  above  all  price. 
Now  he  attempts  to  seize  on  her  by  force  ; 
And  'tis  enough  to  certify  the  fraud. 
To  know  the  claimant's  name  :  now  for  your  children 
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Tremble,  0  fathers  ;  for  your  wìygb  still  more 
Tremble,  O  buebande, — Now,  what  more  remai  os 
That  we  can  lose  ?    Our  ill-^lefeaded  lives. 
But  what  is  life,  where  honor  and  our  childrtin, 
Our  country,  and  the  heart  that  makes  it  dear. 
Our  liberty,  our  laws,  are  taken  from  ne  ?         * 

People,  For  ub,  and  for  our  children^  liberty 
Or  de^ith* 

Ap,        This  is  a  lie .  .  . 

P&^le.  Or  liberty 

Or  death, 

Nu.        Suspend  awhile  your  vehemence, 

0  gen'rous  people  I     Heaven  forbid  that  one 
Who  springs  from  me,  should- be  the  fatal  cause 
Of  shedding  rivers  of  pure  Koman  blood. 

1  ask  alone,  and  in  your  name  I  ask  it, 
l^hat  in  this  cause  Virginius  may  be  heard. 
From  the  insufibrabloj  false  aspersion, 
E*en  in  bis  presence,  and  before  you  all, 

If  time  be  granted,  I  shall  clear  myself, 

Ap.  Cease,  ceai^o  your  importunities,  or  I^ 
The  stem  executor  of  law,  will  show 
That  law  in  all  its  fiercest  majesty. 
Ye  rouse  yourselves  in  vain  to  a  vain  task  ; 
There  is  no  need  of  your  audacious  cries  ; 
They  are  as  useless  justice  to  obtain. 
As  they  are  impotent  to  baffle  it. 
Icilius  lies,  and  I  will  prove  it. — He, 
Of  ev'ry  faction,  ev'ry  broil  the  head. 
Long  has  he  panted  to  shed  civil  blood. 
He  was  your  enemy,  as  he  waa  ours. 
When  he  was  tribune.     To  destroy  the  senate. 
Deceive  the  people,  to  vile  servitude 
Keduce  ua  all,  was  bis  flagitious  aim  : 
Hence  towards  us  is  his  rage.     It  was  your  will 
To  yield  to  the  Decemvirato  the  reins 
Of  this  most  desolate,  afflicted  city  : 
Weary  yourselves  of  impious  fatal  discord. 
Ye  made  me  what  I  am.     Ee turning  pe^oo, 
Bo  ardently  desired,  scarce  lifts  her  head  ; 
And  at  a  nod,  a  word,  of  Kim,  the  worst. 
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The  basest  of  the  citizens  of  Home, 

Shall  I  behold  you  eager  for  fresh  tumults  ? 

People.  'Tis  true  ;  he  is  our  judge  :  but  let  us  hear 
The  answer  of  this  brave  one. 

let.  Yes,  'tis  true, 

A  legislator  and  a  judge  ye  made  him  ; 
But  now  his  year  of  office  hath  expired  ; 
And  since  that  period  he  hath  made  himself 
By  artifice  your  judge,  by  force  your  tyrant. 
He  universal  servitude  calls  peace  : 
This  is  not  peace,  but  a  deep  sleep  of  death. 
The  blood  of  our  best  citizens  in  streams 
Kims  in  the  camp  :  who,  think  ye,  drink  that  blood  ? 
Our  enemies  perchance  ? — The  valiant  Siccius, 
He  who  dsired  in  the  camp  invoke  the  name 
Of  ancient  liberty,  did  he  not  fall 
In  a  pretended  contest,  in  the  back, 
By  an  insidious  knife  decemviral, 
Transfix'd? 

Ap.  The  rebel  Siccius  then  presumed .  .  . 

let.  Why  should    I    speak  of   murders?      They  are 
known. 
Blood  they  have  not  as  yet  diffused  in  Home  ; 
But  gold  with  lavish  hand,  which  afterwards 
Will  be  the  dreadful  price  of  human  blood. 
He  is  accounted  now  a  foe  of  Home, 
Who,  as  a  Eoman  should,  both  speaks  and  thinks. 
The  virgins  see  themselves  unjustly  robb'd 
Of  husbands,  parents,  liberty,  and  fame. 
What  do  ye  now  expect?     The  fearful  yoke. 
Far  worse  than  any  deafh,  upon  yourselves 
By  yourselves  fasten'd  ;  which  scarce  leaves  to  you 
lean's  character,  or  prostituted  name  ; 
Why  falls  it  not  to  earth,  by  you  destroyed  ? 
Say,  are  ye  Romans  ?  your  professions  still 
Are  worthy  of  the  name  ;  but  not  your  deeds. 
Say,  is  there  need  of  blood  to  goad  you  on  ? 
Already  in  the  tyrant's  countenance 
I  read  the  terrible  decree  of  death. 
Ye  satellites  of  blood,  be  expeditious  ; 
Why  do  your  axes  slumber  ?  Appius,  this. 
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This  ifi  the  head,  which,  ftever'd  fi-om  my  body. 

The  liberty  of  Home  shall  take  away. 

Or  ratify  for  ever*     Appi  lis,  tremble. 

While  it  remains  there  ;  thou  shalt  ever  hear  it 

Proclaiming  vengeance»  liberty,  and  arms. 

If  Rome  contains  no  Koman  bnt  myeelf^ 

A  second  Bnitna  to  a  second  Tarquin, 

Living  or  dead,  am  I,     Behold,  I  fly  not  ; 

1  neither  flinch  nor  tremble  :  here  am  I  ,  ,  , 

Virginia.  0  Heav'ne  !  0  Appius  !  mitigate  thy  rage  : 
6hed  not  his  life-blood  with  your  axes  :  hear  ; 
The  people  shudder,  nor  will  they  permit  it. 
Thou  men  aces  t  a  life  of  too  mnch  value  : 
All,  take  my  life  ;  the  injury  to  thee, 
To  Rome,  will  then  he  less ,  .  , 

IcL  What  art  thou  doing  '^ 

Dost  thou  entreat  ?  Entreat  an  Appi  us  too  ? 
And  in  the  presence  of  myself  and  Rome  ? 
If  thou  dost  love  me,  learn  to  banish  fear  : 
And  if  I  bere,  as  a  first  pledge  of  love^ 
Should  offer  thee  my  life,  do  thou  receive  it 
As  is  befitting  for  a  Roman  woman, 
Free-bom,  and  to  Icilius  now  betrothed, 

Nu.  0  dreadful  moment  !  Appi  us,  I  entreat  thee 
Yet  once,  once  more  ;  first  let  Yirginius  come  i 
Let  bim  be  waited  for,  let  him  be  heard. 

People,  Appi  us,  ah,  let  Virginius  here  be  summonVl  ; 
We  all  would  have  it  so .  ,  . 

Ap.  I  more  than  all  : 

1  wish  him  present  here  ;  so  shall  he  be  : 
I,  in  the  forum,  by  to-morrow*»  dawn. 
Expect  to  meet  you  aU. — Although  by  law 
His  life  is  forfeited,  I  do  not  uow 
Condemn  Icilius  ;  or  ye  might  suspect 
That  he  alarm'd  me  :  for  the  present,  then. 
Be  his  life  spared,  and  at  the  mighty  judgment 
Let  him  assist  ;  if  so  he  will,  in  arms  ; 
And  ye  with  him  in  arras.     Ye  first  shall  heaj-  me 
Pass  sentence  on  the  slave^  and  then  on  him. 
To  see  this  I  invite  you  here  ;  secure 
In  his  own  virtue,  Appius  trembles  not. 
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Mar.  But  the  law  wills,  that  meanwhile  in  my  care 
The  dubious  slave  shall  be. 

Id.  The  vile  abode 

Of  a  bribed  satellite,  shall  that  be  e'er 
The'  asylum  of  an  honest  virgin  ?    Never  ! 
There  is  no  law  iniquitous  like  this  ; 
Or,  if  there  be,  let  it  at  once  be  broken. 

Mar.  Who  meanwhile  will  be  surety  for  this  damsel  ? 

People.  All,  all  :  we  pledge  ourselves. 

Id.  And  I  with  them. 

Let  us  depart  :  to-morrow's  rising  sun 
Shall  witness  all  of  lus  assembled  here. 
Sure  of  ourselves  and  of  our  wives,  or  dead. 

Scene  IV. 

APPIUS,   MARCUS. 

Ap.  — She  loves  Icilius  ?  is  betroth'd  to  him  ? —     ' 
Hence  more  inflexibly  in  my  design  *' 

And  more  immutably,  shall  I  persist. 
Go,  headstrong  rebel,  go,  and  in  the  people 
Trust,  while  I .  .  . 

Mar.  Appius,  didst  thou  ever  see 

The  people  more  inflamed,  or  more  disposed 
To  insurrection  ? 

Ap.  Nothing  did  I  see 

Except  Virginia  ;  and  she  shall  be  mine. — 
Thou  p'rhaps  wouldst  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  fear  ? 
Dar'st  thou  say  this  to  Appius  ?  When  did  he, 
Who  fear'd  the  people,  ever  govern  them  ? 
With  their  first  impulses  to  temporize  ; 
Their  second  to  anticipate  ;  to  wear 
An  aspect  of  perpetual  confidence  ; 
Subtly  with  haughty  threatenings  to  mix 
Seductive  flatt'ries  :  these  are  the  chief  arts 
By  which  I  am  now  what  I  am  ;  and  here 
Greater  than  any  man  ere  was  before 
Shall  make  myself. 

Mar.  So  long  as  lives  Icilius, 

In  vain  thou  threaten'st  or  seducest  them. 
In  him,  and  in  his  ardent  eloquence, 
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Hiìa  boldnetìs  as  a  tribuiiet  thej  discoTer, 
Their  ancient  rights  recalling^  powVfal  fdel 
To  food  again  an  nnextinguieh'd  flame, 
Which  now  breaks  forth  in  enterprising  broasta. 

Ap.  Wliile  there  remainB  anght  else  lor  me  to  do, 
iciliufi  still  shall  live.     ^Tie  oftentimes 
Kot  profitless  to  make  parade  of  mercy  : 
Yes,  let  him  live  ;  and  let  the  people  see, 
How  little  he  can  thwart  the  Kchemes  of  Appius. 
Thoii  shalt  behold  that  fickle  people  change 
Its  ti  raid  love  to  hatred  and  contempt  ; 
And  turn  ite  weapons  to  IcìIìub'  min  ; 
Yes,  thou  shalt  see  that  very  populace 
Made  instrumental  to  his  punishment. 

Mar.  But  ah,  what  courage  to  the  multitude, 
What  vigor  to  Icilius,  the  return 
Win  of  Virginius  bring  ! .  .  . 

Ap,  But,  the  return 

Of  this  Yirginius  j  ,  .  .  dost  expect  it,  then  ? — 
Coniti  and  behold,  how,  having  once  gained  time, 
Appius  wants  not  the  skill  to  use  it  well. 


ACT  in. 

BcinffE  I, 

Yirgmins.  At  last  I  have  amved,— 0^  witli  whiit  ^pueilj 

It  seerii'd  as  if  the  pity  of  a  father, 
I  Pear,  hope,  and  love,  had  winged  my  very  fect.^ 
I  My  feartì  increase  as  I  approach  my  dwelling. 

'Tis  almost  night  :  I  hasten  to  embrace,  ■ 

If  I  ijossess  her  yet,  my  only  daughter, 

Jl^he  only  comfort  Lif  my  weary  age. 
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Scene  II. 

^^^  laLIUS,   VIRGINIUS. 

Id,  O  ! . . .  whom  do  I  behold  ? .  .  .  Virginius  is*t  ? 
The  gods  of  Eome  have  sent  thee  to  our  aid. 
Methinks  thy  coming  here  so  rapidly 
Is  an  auspicious  omen. 

Virginius.  From  the  camp 

y  I  flew,  Icilius  ; ...  Do  I  come  in  time  ? 
I^kl  scarcely  dare  to  ask  it  :  am  I  yet 
\  A  father  ? 

Id.        Hitherto  thy  daughter  lives 
Unhurt,  and  free. 
{^^V^irfiiniua.  O  unexpected  joy  I 

^BStovèd  daughter  ! .  .  .  then  at  last ...  I  breathe. 

Id,  Thou  hast  a  daughter  ;  but  in  tears  she  lives 
With  her  afflicted  mother.     They  exist 
Trembling,  of  their  approaching  destiny 
In  horrible  siuspense  ;  alternately 
They,  in  their  anxious  bosoms,  wish  and  fear 
The  moment  of  thy  coming. 

Virginius,  O  ye  gods  !  . 

Then  ye  have  listened  to  my  fervent  prayers  ; 
Ye  who  have  lent  to  my  esiiausted  frame 
An  unaccustom'd  strength,  by  means  of  which 
I  have  arrived  in  time  to  save  my  daughter. 
Or  for  her  to  expire. 

Id.  I  also  will 

Save,  or  die  for  her.     But  thou  art  a  father  ; 
Thou  hast  a  weapon  not  on  me  bestow'd, 
And  with  the  people  it  may  much  prevail  ; 
Paternal  tears. 

Virginius.       But  say  :  of  our  affairs 
JfiOà^  is  the  posture  now  ? 
I   Ici.  The  self-same  spot 

Where  now  thou  standest,  was,  this  very  mom, 
<   The  scene  of  this  iniquitous  transaction  : 
Here  first  the  fray  began.     A  Marcus  spoke. 
And,  with  a  thousand  subterfuges,  strove 
To  hide  from  all  the  cruel  lust  of  Appius. 
Whatever  was  needful  to  delude  the  people 
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All  wag  resorted  to  ;  bribed  witnesses. 

Claimants,  and  lawB,  and  precedents,  and  proofs. 

Already  Appi  us  tkotight  to  give  effect  » 

Without  an  obstacle,  to  tlio  vile  sentence  ; 

1  dared  the  first  to  manifest  the  fraud, 

And  for  Virginia  claim'd  her  father's  preseiaoe.— 

0  what  a  fearfnj  shont  the  fnrions  people 
jSept  np  to  Heav'ti^  when  I  pronounced  thy  name  ! 

An  unperturbed  deportment  he  assumed  ; 
Btit  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  ev'ry  vein. 
Trembled  the  impious  jndgo.     At  length  be  paused  j 
And  promised  to  await  t beo.— Now  I  fear'd 
That  J  thy  return  to  intercept,  the  wretch 
Might  jilant  an  arabuÉih'd  train  ;  and  thus,  at  last, 
That  to  thy  daughter,  to  myself,  and  Rome, 
Thou  mightst  he  ever  lost.  ,  »  At  last  thou*rt  come  ; 
And  not  in  vain  the  gods  thy  safety  wiird. 
He~hath  assigned  the  sixth  hour  of  to-day 
For  the  vile  sentence  :  let  the  rising  sun. 
Among  the  multitude^  a  trembling  father. 
See  thee  then  mix'd,  soliciting  with  tears 
y      Thy  genuine  offspiing.  -  ^or  do  thou  elsewherOj 
'     Have  in  the  people's  hearts,  for  pity  seek  : 
The  people  only  to  the  father  can 
Restore  his  daughter,  to  myself  my  spouse. 
To  herself  honor,  liberty  to  Eojne. 

irginins.  Icilius,  thou  know'st  well,  how  much  1  love 
thee ,  ,  , 
My  choice  of  thee  as  son-in-law  proves  this. 
Within  my  nuspoird  heart  there  yet  remain 
Three  objects  of  pre-eminent  regard  : 
Rome,  my  own  kindred,  and  thy  reotitude. 

1  pledge  myself,  if  need  there  be,  to  brave 
With  thee  each  peril,  each  high  enterprise  ,  .  . 
But  thy  impetuous  hardihood,  thy  soni 

.^Magnanimously  prodigal  of  life .  ,  , 

Id.  Can  virtue  then  be  carried  to  excess  ? 
Virginius.  Yes,   when    'tis  vain  ;    when   it   betrays 
ruin 
Him  who  possesses  it,  and  profits  not 
Him  who  doth  not  possess  it. — I  now  hear  thee, 
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Icilius,  with  a  noble  rage  inflamed, 

Thy  sufTring  country,  and  my  injured  daughter, 

In  one  confound .  .  , 

Id.  And  should  they  be  disjoined  ? 

The  cause  is  one  :  tHou  art  thyself  a  father, 
And  dost  not  thou,  feel  this  ?  or  Eome  is  Eome, 
Then  thou  hast  there  a  daughter  ;  I  have  there 
Life  and  a  consort  ;  or  'tis  but  a  slave, 
Then  we  have  nothing  there  except  a  sword. 

Virginius,  But  too  emphatically  now  indeed  . 
Is  Eome  a  slave  :  I  fear  for  her  through  thee  ; 
For  ev'ry  present  shock  exasperates 
Her  deep  and  dang'rous  wounds  ;  I  fear  lest  thou, 
'Mid  diffrent  measures,  as  the  most  secure, 
Shouldst  choose  the  most  tremendous.     Ah,  could  we 
At  once  my  daughter  save,  and  not  disturb 
The  safety  of  my  country .  .  . 

Id,  Hold  thy  peace  : 

What  name  dar'st  thou  pronounce  ?  Is  there  a  country. 
Where  one  alone  doth  will,  and  all  obey  ? 
Penates,  children,  honor,  country,  freedom, 
Once  precious  names,  ah,  ill  do  ye  become 
The  mouths  of  those  who  are,  like  us,  enslaved, 
While    that    one    breathes    who    makes    them    all    his 
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Now  slaughter,  rapine,  violence,  and  shame,      j 
Are  inconsiderable  evils  ;  worse,  / 

A  far  worse  evil  is  the  palsying  fear  j 

That  weighs  upon  the  universal  heart. 
Scarce  dare  the  anxious  and  mistrustful  people 
Look  at  each  other,  much  less  converse  hold  : 
So  deep  is  their  suspicion  and  their  dread. 
Brother  fears  brother,  father  fears  his  son  ; 
The  base  are  bribed,  the  good  are  overwhelmed^'        )(^ 
The  weak  neglected,  and  the  valiant  slain. 
And  all  degraded  :  see  what  are  become  i 

Those  once  proud  citizens  of  Eome,  of  yore     j 
The  terror,  now  the  scorn  of  jtaly.  ) 

Virginius.  Thy  words  are  true,  and  hòJù  tììine  eyes  they 
draw 
Not  only  tears  of  sorrow,  but  of  rage .  .  . 
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But  what^  *mid  suck  a  multitude  of  alaYeSf 
Can  two  alone  perform  ? 

IcK  Sharp  Tengeanoe  take, 

And  die  like  men, 

Virginius.  The  recent  tyraniiy 

Is  not  establieh^d  yet  :  we  may  attempt, 
But  never  can  we  csonsummate  revenge. 
What  cruelties  J  e*en  in  the  very  camp, 
Dare  the  decern vitb  now  not  perpetrate  ? 
But  yet  the  choicest  of  our  warriors  e'en, 
Who  there  are  stationed,  arm'd,  what  do  they  do  ? 
They  shudder,  and  thoy  act  not,     I  desire 
The  lying  allegations  to  confuto^ 
And  save  my  daughter  from  the  elawa  of  Appius  : 
If  it  bo  indispensahle,  I  am 
Most  willing,  and  I  ought,  to  die  :  not  bo 
For  thee  ;  if  thou  wert  dead,  who  then  remains 
To  rescue  Borne,  or  to  avenge  us  ? 

IH.  We  : 

Living,  by  arms  ;  or  bj  example,  dead. — 
More  cannot  be  endured  :  we  have  adherents  ; 
Though  all  may  be  abased,  all  are  not  base  : 
The  daiiug  of  the  many  stands  in  need 
Of  one  to  dare  the  first  :  that  ouo  am  I. — 
This  is  the  field  in  which  we're  call'd  to  fight  ; 
Hero  lot  uh  seek  for  honor  or  for  death- 
In  following  longer  our  oppressor's  bannei^. 
Thou  wilt  hut  purchase  to  thyself  disgrace  ; 
Our  foCB  are  in  the  heart  of  Rome  ;  in  Rome 
Then  let  us  combat  :  and  although  the  issue 
May  be  precarious,  certain  is  the  glory  : 
Need  I  aiiy  more  to  theo  ? 

Yirffinim.  Xo  :  I  am  always 

Prepared  to  die  ;  and  now  I  only  grieve 
That  1  have  lived  too  long.     I  hope  my  eriee, 
And  my  oonchisive  reasons,  will  avail 
To  check  e'en  Appiiis  :  Rome,  meanwhile,  shall  see  me 
Through  all  the  streets,  displaying  to  the  people 
My  bosom  full  of  honorable  ecars  : 
And  Kome  I  will  adjure,  and  all  her  gods; 
Adjure  the  blood  wluch  m  her  cause  IVe  epiU'd, 
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Both  of  my  own  and  of  her  enemies. 

A  mournful  father,  trembling,  grey  with  age. 

To  eVry  father  I  will  tell  the  tale 

Of  my  misfortimes  :  finally,  by  me, 

Each  warrior  bold  shall  learn  the  recompense 

That  Kome  awards  to  those  who  fight  her  battles. — 

This,  this  I  swear  to  do  .  .  .  But  0,  to  stain 

My  sword  with  civil  blood,  and  to  involve 

So  many  innocents  in  my  hard  lot. 

Involve  in  vain  .  .  . 

Id,  Yet,  p'rhaps,  thou  wilt  be  forced 

To  do  e'en  this  :  our  children,  liberty. 
Deserve,  methinks,  that  we  should  shed  the  blood 
Of  more  than  of  one  citizen.     If  they 
Die  valiantly,  they  are  too  good  for  slaves  ; 
If  cowardly,  they  merit  not  to  live. — 
But  let  us  now  press  forward,  to  embrace 
The  two  unhappy  women  :  sure  I  am, 
That  thou,  from  their  affliction,  wilt  derive 
A  fury  great  as,  greater  far  than,  mine  ; 
And  that  in  thee  a  comrade  I  shall  find. 

Whatever  be  the  enterprise. 

«^ 

Scene  III. 

NUMITORIA,   VIRGINIA,   ICILIUS,   VIRGINIUS. 

iVtt.  0  sight  !  .  .  . 

If  I  see  well .  .  .  No,  I  am  not  deceived  ; 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he  ;  0  joy  !     My  own  Virginius  ! 

Virginia,  Father! 

Virginius.  0   Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  My   daughter,  ...  is 

it  true  ?  .  .  . 
Consort  I  ...  I  clasp  you  to  my  bosom  ?    Ah  !  .  .  . 
I  feel  myself  o'ercome  .  .  . 

Virginia.  Yes,  I  embrace  thee. 

Since  I'm  allow'd  to  call  thee  father  still.    . 

Nu.  Anxious  for  thee,  and  doubtful  of  thy  coming, 
A  longer  tarriance  here  was  death  to  us  ; 
Hence  we  set  out,  impatient  till  we  met  thee  .  .  . 

Virginia.    Trembling     and     apprehensive  .  .  .  Now     at 
least 
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Itìjstaut  from  thee  I  shall  BOft  breathe  my  last, 
I  imfd  that  X  ^should  liefer  more  behold  thee^ 

Id.  Unhappy  father  !  he  can  scarcely  breathe. 
Much  leae  find  words. 

Nti.  Ala»,  how  different  now 

ÌH  thy  return  to  what  it  was  before. 
When  from  the  camp  thou  cam'st  so  many  a  time 
The  confjuem^r  of  our  foes  \    Bent  to  the  eadJi, 
Now  1  behold,  alas,  thy  hoiior*d  brow. 
Ero  while  with  laureli,  now  with  grief,  weighed  down, 
And  black  and  fatal  thoughts  :  thou  art  reduced 
To  Buch  extremity,  that  thou  di^at  wish 
That  thou  hadst  never  had  or  wife  or  daughter  ; 
Though  formerly,  in  truth,  the  much-loyed  objects. 
For  whom  thy  glory  and  thy  life  were  dear, 

Vir^iniuE,  .  .  .  Women  ;  to  be  a  huBband  and  a  father, 
1  ne^er  Mliall  grieve  ;  most  blessed  are  these  ties, 
Although  a  bitter  penalty  awaits  them. 
If  it  must  be  ascribed  to  guilt  in  Eome 
To  Ix^  possess' d  of  daughters,  I,  in  this, 
Would  first  Ij^j  criminal  ;  of  this  abuse 
Would  first  obtain  redress.     Upon  the  day 
When  I  Ijecamo  a  husband,  Eorao  was  free  ; 
Free  on  tho  day,  when  thou  didst  give  to  me 
The  sure  and  single  pledge  of  our  chaste  love, 
Mine  own  Virginia  ;  ah,  yes,  mine,  too  much  ! 
Born,  and  brought  uji,  beneath  the  sacred  shade 
Of  thine  own  couutry^B  laws,  thou  wert,  0  daughter, 
M^^  only  hope  ;  the  magiatrates  wei-e  then 
The  guardians  of  our  lives,  our  wealth,  our  honor  : 
Arc  they  not  now  become  their  plunderers  ?  ♦  ,  , 
Ah,  daughter,  ,  ,  ,  cheek  thy  tears  ;;  ,  .  .  compel  me  not 
To  weep. — ^*Tis  not  because  I  weeping  deem 
Unworthy  of  a  Koman  soldier  j  no^ 
When  tainted  honor,  or  the  outraged  laws. 
Or  a  wrong'd  daughter,  from  his  struggling  heart 
Wring  the  uuvtilliug  tear  ;  .  .  .  but  with  these  tears 
Kedress  is  not  jirocured, 

Virginia.  And  thinkest  thou. 

Had  I  been,  haply,  of  the  stronger  sex, 
That  1,  a  ohUd  of  thine,  to  those  who  dared 
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Insult  me  with  the  epithet  of  slave, 

Had  made  rejoinder  with  effeminate  tears  ?  [  ' .  .; 

Weak,  and  a  woman,  am  I  ;  and  I  lose 

My  consort,  and  my  father,  all,  yes,  all  ...  .  I  ^^^^'^ 

let.  Thou  hast  lost  nothing  yet.     Hope  yet  remains  : 
In  thy  defence  thou  wilt  the  people  have, 
The  gods  themselves,  and  us  :  but  if  in  vain  ; 
If  there  remain  no  means  for  thee  of  safety, 
Except  with  us  to  die,  '.  .  .  I  speak  it  trembling,  .  .  . 
Thy  parents  speak  it  to  thee  by  their  silence,  .  .  . 
Thou,  then,  with  us  shalt  die.     Thy  noble  hand 
I  with  my  sword  will  arm,  with  my  own  blood 
Yet  warm  and  reeking  :  and  thou  then  shalt  hear 
My  last  free  words,  recalling  to  thy  mind, 
That  thou  wert  daughter  of  a  valiant  Eoman, 
Thyself  free,  Roman,  and  my  spouse. — The  thought 
That  freezes  my  sad  heart  is  happily 
Yet  premature. 

Virginia,         It  is  the  only  thought 
That  can  sustain  my  life.  —  O  !  if  thou  see'st 
My  tears,  'tis  not  my  destiny  I  weep, 
But  thine.     For  loftiest  enterprises  bom, 
Thou  wert  designed  to  be  the  pride  of  Rome  : 
I  weep  to  see  thee,  and  in  vain,  reduced 
For  my  obscure  and  private  wrongs  to  combat  ; 
'  To  see,  for  thee,  each  path  to  genuine  fame 
Closed  up  for  ever  ;  finally,  to  see 
In  thee  a  soul  so  eminently  Eoman, 
Since  Rome  is  now  no  more. 

Virginius,  And  thou  art  not 

My  daughter  ?  Let  those  hear  thee  who  deny  it  ! 

Nu.  She  is  the  prop  of  our  declining  age. 
The  only  prop.  0  daughter  !  I  would  die. 
Rather  than  lose  thee,  many  a  thousand  times. 

Id.  Beloved  Virginia,  strong  that  love  must  be 
That  is  expressed  so  strongly  ;  of  us  both 
'Tis  worthy  :  similar  to  mine  it  glows. 
But  these  hard  times  forbid  all  interchange 
Of  soft  affection.     Our  sole  mutual  pledge 
Of  conjugal  and  of  paternal  love, 
Must  be  a  promise  of  united  death. 
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Virginius.  Ah,  my  own  cfaildrcn  !  ,  *  ,  Must  it  then  b©  eoE, 
And  must  such  virtuo  perish  ?  ,  .  ,  Numitoria, 
And  thoB©  the  real  sons  of  Eome,  and  ours, 
That  might  from  them  be  horn,  a  glorious  race. 
Shall  we  Wer  clasp  them  in  our  trembling  arms  ?  .  ,  . 

0  what  a  seed  of  heroes  dies  with  them, 
If  plants  like  these,  so  noble,  lofty,  genVons^ 
Be  doom'd  indeed  to  perish  prematurely  \ 

Id.  If  wo  had  children,  we  must  weep  indeed. 
But  iu  another  guise  :  to  a  sad  pass 
We  should  he  brought  ;  or  forced  to  leave  them  slaves  * 
My  children  slavea  !  ,  *  *  Ah  1  1  would  kill  them  first, — 
1*111  not  a  father  ;  if  I  were  .  .  , 

Virgimug.  Thy  words 

AcroBs  me  fla^ih  like  lightning  terrible  ; 

1  do  beseech  thee,  oeage  »  .  . 

Nil,  I  am  a  mother, 

And  feel  what  thou  dost  say  in  all  its  force. 
Reduced  tt>  tears  alone,  why  havo  not  wo. 
Sad  mothers,  stren^pth  proportioned  to  our  grief! 

la.  Fathers  and  husbands  have  like  grief  to  yours. 
And  greater  boldness.     Still  do  I  retain 
The  hope  to  rescue  her.     Perchance  alone, 
Virginiue  and  myself  in  Rome  now  stand  ; 
But  we  suffice  to  rouse  in  a  whole  people 
Passion  and  Life. 

Virginim.  Alas  !  'Ub  not  in  words, 

(However  strong  and  passionate  they  be,) 
To  rouse  a  people  who  in  fetters  languisii  ; 
Or  to  elicit  from  their  slumb^riog  soul 
Actions  of  steady  masculine  revenge  ; 
Excess  of  injury  and  blood  alone 
Can  work  this  miracle  in  callous  hearts, 
'Twas  indispensable  to  rescue  Rome 
From  tho  vile  Tarquins,  that  a  guiltless  woman^ 
Basely  defiled,  by  her  own  hands  should  fall 
To  earth,  in  her  own  blood,  alas,  immersed  I 

Virginia,  If  it  be  requisite  that  guilt It^s  blood. 
But  not  contaminated  yet,  he  shed, 
To  rouse  this  people  from  its  lethargy, 
Strike  :  husband,  father,  strike  :  behold  my  breast 
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Am  I  too  dear  to  you?  fear  ye  to  plunge 
The  weapon  in  my  bosom  ?  I  fear  not  ; 
Give,  give  the  sword  to  me.     Collected  Home 
My  death  shall  witness  :  such  a  spectacle 
Will  re-illnme  their  ancient  love  of  freedom  ; 
The  banner  of  revenge  shall  flout  the  air 
Empurpled  with  my  blood  :  the  men  of  war 
Shall  in  it  emulously  dip  their  swords, 
And  in  the  bosoms  of  the  tyrants  vile 
Shall  plunge  those  swords  e*en  to  the  very  hilt. 

Virginius.  Ah  !  daughter,  .  .  .  thou  dost  now  awake  in  me 
An  unaccustom'd  sense  of  dread  !  .  .  .  alas  !  .  .  . 

Id.  Tear  not  by  little  and  by  little  thus 
A  father's  heart  already  truly  Eoman. 
What  boots  it  to  exhort  each  other  now 
To  death  ?    From  our  great  ancestors  are  we 
Degenerate  ? — We  shall  have  ascertained, 
In  a  few  -hoTirs,  if  death  shall  be  OTir  lot. 
Thou,  O  Virginius,  with  thy  wife  and  daughter, 
Do  thou  return  to  see,  once  more,  thy  dwelling. 
This  is  the  last  night,  p'rhaps,  in  which  to  thee 
So  great  a  consolation  will  be  granted. 
O  hapless  father  !  transient  is  the  time 
For  the  indulgence  of  thy  deep  affections. 

Virginius.  0  bitter  night  I  .  .  .  Let  us  depart  :  Icilius, 
By  dawn  to-morrow  thou  shalt  see  me  here. 

Id.  Here  first  shall  I  be,  to  dispose  a  few, 
But  hardy  spirits,  to  sublime  endeavor. 
Now  go  :  thou  also  wilt  be  well  convinced 
To-morrow,  that  no  plan  remains  for  us, 
Save  mine  ;  the  plan  of  blood. — Alive  or  dead, 
O  spouse,  we  shall  be  fully  blest  to-morrow. 

Virginia.  Alive  or  dead,  with  thee  I'm  always  blest. 
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ACT  IV, 

Scene  I, 

APPmS,    MARCUS* 

Ap^  Virginius  is  in  Roine  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  but  too  true, 

Ap,  Haat  thou  beheld  him  ? 

Mar.  With  these  eyes  I  saw  him. 

Thou  also  wilt  hehold  him  here  ere  long, 
For  he  is  seeHug  thee. 

Ap.  How  from  the  camp 

Could  he  depart,  if  an  express  command 
Of  mine  detained  him  there  ? 

Mar,  Thy  interdict 

Perchance  arrived  too  late  ;  the  generals 
Perchance  gavo  slow  obedieuee .  ,  . 

Ap,  The  commands 

Of  Appiua,  who  was  ever  slow  to  follow  ? 
I  see  it  was  Iciliua  who  forestalled  me . . . 
Thence  shall  he  reap  the  recompense  he  merits. 
Already,  ere  Virginia  had  been  dragged 
To  the  tribunal,  had  a  messenger 
Been  to  her  sire  dispatched.     At  his  approach 
The  aspect  of  our  enterprise  is  changed  : 
Yet  not  for  this  -  *  . 

Mar.  Already,  bathed  in  tears, 

The  parents^  with  their  daughter,  through  the  streets, 
Through  evVy  pathway,  run  as  supplicants, 
Muffled  in  squalid  garb,  and  in  their  course 
They  leave  behind  a  formidable  track 
Of  tears  and  indignation  ;  here,  perchance 
Ere  long,  thou  wilt  behold,  them. — But,  in  guise 
Far  different  to  theirs,  by  mni  ti  tudes. 
Increasing  instantaneously,  begirt, 
The  fierce  Icjlius  doth,  throughont  the  city, 
Clad  in  habiliments  of  battle,  speed. 
He  menaces,  adjures,  exhorts,  attests. 
The  mother*s  tears,  the  maiden* s  loveliness, 
The  hoary  valor  of  the  warlike  father. 
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The  factious  outcries  of  their  former  tribune, 

A  formidable  aliment  provide 

To  a  more  formidable  flame  ;  take  heed. 

Ap,  Do  thou  take  heed,  and  tremble  for  thyself; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  for  me  :  since  for  myself 
I  shall  not  tremble. — Go  :  I  see  Virginius 
Approaching  me  :  leave  me  with  him  alone. 

Scene  II. 

APProS,  VIRGINIUS. 

Ap.  And  darest  thou  thy  colors  and  the  camp 
Abandon  thus  ?    The  Koman  soldiers,  then. 
Do  now  at  will,  come,  go,  or  quit  their  posts  ? 

Virginius,  There  is  a  reason  that  might  supersede 
The  strictest  laws.     Yet  in  this  exigence 
Those  austere  laws  of  military  duty. 
Which  I  too  long  have  kept,  have  not  been  broken. 
I  ask'd  for  leave  of  absence,  and  obtained  it. 
I  quit  my  station  in  my  daughter's  cause  ; .  ,  . 
And  this  thou  know'st. 

Ap,  What  canst  thou  say  for  her, 

Except  that  which  the  laws  suggest  to  me 
In  language  more  imperative  l£an  thine  ? 

Virginius,  Hear  me. — I  am  a  father,  to  my  cost  ! 
And  as  a  father  tremble.     Unelated 
Do  I  behold  the  people  crowd  around  me, 
And  in  my  favor  menacingly  shout  : 
I  know  thy  pow'r  is  great  ;  that  to  attempt 
By  force  to  cope  with  it  were  hazardous  ; 
And  that  I  may  precipitate  this  Eome 
In  bitterest  calamities,  and  fail 
To  rescue  from  thy  grasp  my  hapless  daughter. 
Then,  Appius,  menace  not  ;  I  know  how  far 
Thou  hast  the  pow'r  to  injure  me  :  but  think. 
Ah,  think  a  little,  to  what  risk  immense 
Thou  dost  expose  thyself,  if  thou  persist .  .  . 

Ap,  Are  these,  then,  prayers  or  menaces  ?  Am  I 
The  sole  and  absolute  disposer  here 
Of  what  the  laws  decree  ?     Have  I  the  pow'r 
To  tear  a  daughter  from  her  real  father? 
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Eather  should  I,  and  Biieh  is  my  desi^. 
Secure  her  to  that  father  with  mj  blood  ; 
What  avail  prayers,  if  sho  be  not  thy  child  ? — 
The  rancor,  which  thy  .words  but  ill  conceal, 
I  know  from  whence  it  comes  :  Icilius  *tis 
Who  with  his  dark  Buapiciona  clouda  thy  heart  ; 
He,  who  makes  calumny  the  instniment 
Of  hlB  ambitious  views.     To  such  a  miscreant 
Canst  tlion  yield  credence  V  and  canst  thou,  who  art 
The  most  exemplary  of  citizens. 
Choose  for  thy  son-in-law  the  worst  of  rebels  ? 
Together  with  him  wilt  thou  lose  thy  daughter  ?— 
The  min  of  Icilius  is  decreed  ; 
And  as  he  hopes  to  have,  be  will  not  gain 
An  honorable  death.     Clandestinely 
He  against  Eome  conspires  ;  and  cherishes 
Abominable  schemes.     He  calls  us  tyrants  ; 
But  in  hia  breast  he  nourishes  the  thought 
Of  a  far  fiercer  tyranny  than  ours. 
He  would  destroy  the  senate  ;  afterwards 
Enslave  the  people  ;  yet  he  talks  of  freedom. 
More  deadly  in  proportion  is  his  poison. 
As  'tis  conceaFd  beneath  a  specious  semblance. 
Here  doth  he  raise  the  signal  of  a  rebel. 
And  there  he  breathes  the  whispers  of  a  traitor, 
I  to  his  arms,  will  arms  oppose  in  turn  ; 
And  thwart  his  treason  by  preventivo  arts. 
All  is  foreseen  already.     Thou  know'st  not 
Hie  dark  contrivances  ;  to  his  designs 
He  fain  would  have  thee  instrument  and  veil. 
But  never  a  companion  in  bis  plunder. 
That  thou  dost  love,  e'en  as  thou  lev'st  thy  daughter, 
Thy  country,  well  he  knows  ;  hence  he  affecta 
To  be  the'  avenger  of  thy  daughter's  cause. 
But  with  his  comrades  afterwards  he  laughs 
At  thy  credulity.     From  thee  he  hides  it  ; 
To  them  he  scruples  not  to  show  himself 
That  which  he  is  in  truth,  Rome's  base  oppressor, 
Virginim.   Daughters   are    torn    from    their    affli  c 
mothers  ; 
^  From  fathers  torn,  who  in  their  country's  service 
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The  prime  of  life  have  spent  ;  the  magistrates 

Appal  us  more  than  e'en  our  enemies  : 

Then  how  can  Home  one  more  oppressor  dread  ? 

Ap.  Icilins,  well  I  know  it,  witìi  a  tale 
Of  idle  love  dares  to  asperse  my  name  ; 
What  are  his  proofs  ?    His  boundless  insolence, 
The  cries  of  the  besotted  multitude, 
And  my  unwary  clemency,  are  proofs. 
This  Marcus  is  my  client  ;  he  demands 
Thy  daughter  ;  I  must,  then,  that  daughter  love. 
And  be  her  ravisher.     Choice  arguments  ! 

Virginius,  This  doth  Icilius  only,  then,  afiSrm  ? 
Others  attest  the  same. 

Ap,  ,  Perchance  the  maiden. 

Induced  by  him. 

Virginiua,        There  are  too  many  proofs, 
Whose  utterance  shame,  not  less  than  rage,  forbids. 
Nor  is  it  a  light  proof  that  thou  dost  strive 
To  clear  thyself  to  me. 

Ap,  Thou  art  resolved 

With  the  conspirators  to  join  thyself. 

Virginivs.  I  am  resolved  to  die,  or  keep  my  daughter. 

Ap.  I  love  thee,  and  I  therefore  wish  thee  safe. 

Virginius.     And  wherefore  lovest  me  ? 

Ap.  Eome  may  require 

Thy  arm  in  her  defence  :  ah,  leave,  I  pray  thee, 
IciHus  to  his  fate  ;  leave  him  to  perish  ; 
He  alone  merits  it.     We  prize  thy  life .  .  . 

Virginius.  I  understand  thee  ;  thou  dost  deem  me  fit 
For  servitude  .  .  . 

Ap.  No  :  equal  I  esteem  thee. 

If  not  superior  e'en,  to  any  Eoman  : 
And,  as  a  proof  of  this,  scarce  shall  thy  feet 
Have  reach'd  the  camp,  ere  thou  shalt  be  promoted 
To  a  supreme  command .  .  . 

Virginius.  And  dost  thou  dare 

To  bribe  me  to  compliance  ?     Shall  I  owe 
That  meed  to  Appius'  favor,  which  alone 
Is  due  to  valor  ?  To  acquire  thy  favor. 
What  crime  have  I  committed  ?  From  the  camp, 
Alas  !  e'en  from  the  camp  is  honor  fled  ; 
This  Eome,  and,  what  is  worse,  Eome's  foes  know  well  ; 
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Those,  who,  a  boast,  not  heretafor©  ea^joy^d, 

May  now  exult  in^  to  hay  e  pierced  the  Imck 

Of  EomEE0  more  than  one. ^T is  true,  the  wounds. 

The  honor'd  wounds,  which  on  my  breast  I  show  thee, 

Such  as  the  Eomati  motheni  bless'd  erewhile 

When  they  beheld  them  on  their  sons,  are  now 

EeceiYed  unluckily ^  and  will  assume 

A  less  imposing  aspect,  since  we  fight 

Bene&th  thy  bannors.^ — I  have  pledged  myself 

To  Eome,  by  an  inviolable  oath. 

That,  if  I  ever  to  the  camp  I'etum, 

Home  shall  be  bom  again.— Thy  words  to  me 

Are  fraught  with  craft  ;  my  heart  is  on  my  lips* 

A  Boldier,  father,  citizen,  am  I  : 

Of  evils  foreign  to  myself  I  gpeat  not  ; 

While  Rome  endures  them,  I  endure  them  also  i 

But  my  Yirginia ,  *  * 

Ap.  *Twafl  not  I  that  first 

Incited  Marcus  to  contest  his  claim. 
Though  thus  by  lying  fame  I  am  aspersed  : 
Yet,  p'rhaps,  I  can  dissuade  him  from  the  project. 
For  thee  1  feel  compassion  :  and  perchance. 
Without  commotion,  or  the  chance  of  blood, 
I  might  restore  thy  daughter  to  thy  arms, 
If  thou  didgt  feel  for  her  a  genuine  pity  : 
But  thou  dost  thirst  for  blood  ;  dost  wish  to  see 
Thy  daughter  also  wedded  to  Icilius, 
And  wouldst  involve  that  daughter,  with  thyself. 
In  the  destruction  of  a  miscreant  traitor, 

Virtjinui».  Canst  thou  »  ♦  .  restore  her  ,  ,  .  to  me  ? 

Ap.  If  thou  wilt_ 

Eefuse  her  to  Icihus. 

Virginim.  She  is  his 

By  a  6wom  compact* 

Ap.  He'll  release  thee  from  it 

To-day,  by  de^th*   Go,  go  ;  there  now  remains 
But  a  few  moments  for  mature  reflection* 
Thy  child  is  thinoj  if  not  Icilius*  spouse  : 
But  if  she  be  his  wife,  no  pow'r  of  mine 
Can  hinder  her  from  perishing  with  him, 

YirginiuB.  ,  ,  ,  Unhappy   sire  !  ,  *  ,  To   what 
duced  ?  *  ,  * 
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Scene  III. 

APPIUS. 

A'p,  — He  is  too  much  a  Eoman. — Appius  e'en 
Himself  might  fear,  if  Eome  within  her  walls 
Had  many  such  as  he.     But  two,  no  more. 
Two  are  the  Komans  worthy  of  my  hatred  : 
And  one  is  aged,  and  he  is  a  father  ; 
Strong  fetters  these  :  his  own  rash  insolence 
Shall  be  the  engine  of  the  other's  ruin. 
To  make  him  victim  of  his  headstrong  passion 
Shall  be  my  project .  .  .  But,  what  do  I  see  ? 
Behold  Virginia  and  her  mother  come 
Amid  the  people's  tears. — I  now  must  try 
Or  to  intimidate,  or  to  seduce  them. 

Scene  IV. 

APPIUS,   NUMITORIA,  VIRGINIA. 

4p.  While  time  remains  to  you,  and  it  is  short, 
Withdraw  a  little  from  that  boist'rous  train, 
Which  rather  may  endanger  than  protect  you. — 
Ye  see  me  not  at  present  as  a  judge  : 
Approach,  Virginia  ;  hear  me  ;  thou  wilt  see  me 
Wearing  ere  long  a  diflfrent  aspect  here. 

Virginia.  Hast  thou,  O  Appius,  spoken  with  my  father  ? 

Nu.  Hast  thou  repented  ?  Hast  thou,  taught  by  fear, 
Leam'd  to  be  more  discreet  ? 

Ap,  By  fear,  say'st  thou  ?  .  .  . 

No,  but  by  pity.     Hear  me  ;  and  my  words 
Will  prove  my  heart  is  not  impressed  by  fear. 
Virginia,  I  do  love  thee  and  confirm  it  : 
No  force  avails  to  snatch  thee  from  my  pow'r  ; 
But  many  reasons  why  thou  shouldst  submit .  .  . 

Virginia,  Is  this  thy  change  ?  Ah,  mother,  let  us  go  !..  . 

Ap,  Kemain  ;  and  hear  me. — Art  thou,  then,  Virginia, 
For  thy  Icilius  so  infatuated  ? 
In  him,  if  enterprising  ardor  please  thee, 
Am  I  perchance  less  passionate  than  he  ? 
Does  his  rank  charm  thee  ?     Though  he  be  once  more 
A  tribune,  could  he  thus  with  me  compare  ? 
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Dost  love  a  heart  that*s  free,  and  loft j  feelings  ? 
Does  not  my  breast  a  nobler  heart  contain ^ 
More  independent  feelings?  I,  who  mean 
To  make  himself,  and  all  his  partisans  ^ 
Submit  to  my  authority  ;  while  they 
Obey  my  nod  .  .  . 

JVtt,  And  dost  thon  thus  presume 

To  show  thy  purposes  ?  .  .  . 

Ap.  I  am  advancsed 

So  far  ;  eo  little  now  remains  to  do. 
That  I  dare  manifest  them  openly. 
How  great  I  am,  your  thought  can  ne'er  eonceive. 
The  tongue  of  Marcus,  as  the  sword  of  thousands, 
Is  under  my  controL     If  thou  refuse 
To  be  Iciliua^  spouse^  I  instantly 
The  proems  set  aside. 

Virginia.  Abandon  him  ?  .  ,  . 

Ah^  rather  .  ,  , 

Nu.  0  audacious  turpitude  Ì 

0  miscreant  !  ,  .  . 

Ap.  Dost  thou  think  that  his  regard 

Can  boar  comparison  with  mine  ?  His  tales 
Of  liberty,  his  tribunitial  office. 
Conspiracies  and  tumults,  are  his  passion. 
Long  was  ho  silent  ;  now  he  deems  th^^elf 
A  means  once  more  of  re 'installing  him  : 
His  turbulent  ambition  makes  him  speakj 
And  not  his  love  for  thee. ^B ut  grant,  that  I 
Should  also,  in  this  undertakiug,  brave 
Imminent  danger  ;  thence  thou  mayet  infer 
How  mighty  is  the  ardor  of  my  love  : 
PowV,  life,  and  fame,  for  thee  have  I  endangered. 
All  am  I  ready,  for  thy  dear  love's  sake, 
To  sacrifice  ;  Icilius  from  that  love 
Hopes  all  to  gain. 

Virginia^  K^o  more, — Icilius  vile, 

By  this  comparison  of  him  with  thee, 
Or  thyself  noble,  thou  canst  never  make. 
Short  is  the  parallel  :  within  himself 
He  has  the  all,  of  which  thou  hast  no  part  : 
Notliing  of  him  can  ever  be  in  thee  : 
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^  much  as  I  hate  thee,  I  love  Icilius. — 

P^hy  dost  thon  epeak  of  love?    Dar'st  thou  bestow         ,■ 

^  name  so  saored  on  thy  impious  lust?  '  »  ' ' 

:Jf ot  that  I  e'er  would  be  so  ;  but  in  thought  f  (. , 

It  never  yet  hath  enter'd  in  thy  heart 

1*0  seek  me  as  a  spouse  ... 

Ap,  Some  day  perchanoe  ...    /.(  v' 

Virginia,  Think  not  that  I  shall  ever  ... 

Nu,  Thou  didst  mean 

To  mock  us  :  O  indignity  I  . .  . 

Virginia.  Thou  miscreant, 

To  no  condition  canst  thou  make  me  listen  .  .  . 

Ap,  'Tis  well  :  thou  shalt  at  last  fall  in  my  pow'r. 
All  sprinkled  with  the  life-blood  of  thy  lover. 

Virginia,  0  Heav'ns  I  .  .  . 

Ap,  Yes,  sprinkled  with  thy  lover's  blood  ;  .  .  . 

And  ^dth  thy  sire's. 

Nu.  0  impious  !  .  .  . 

Virginia.  What  !     My  father  ! 

Ap.  All.     At  my  nod  fells  whomsoe'er  I  will  : 
The  fate  of  Siccius  once  proclaim'd  this  truth. 
One  hour  is  wanting  now,  before  I  give 
A  signal  for  the  massacre. 

Virginia.  Icilius  !  .  .  . 

One  hour  !  one  hour  alone  !  ...  0  Appius,  pity  !  .  .  . 
My  lover  .  .  .  and  my  father  ... 

^tt.  Two  such  heroes 

Expiring  at  thy  nod  ?  And  dost  thou  think 
That  thence  thy  pow'r  will  be  impregnable  ?  .  .  . 

Ap.  And  should  the  whole  with  me  be  overtum'd, 
Would  such  an  universal  crash  restore 
Virginius  and  Icilius  ? 

Virginia.  Appius,  thou 

Dost  make  me  tremble  ... 

Nu.  .  .  .  Ah  !  ...  do  listen  to  me. 

What  if  I  supplicate?  .  .  . 

Ap.  With  but  one  word 

She  saves  the  lives  of  both. 

Virginia.  ,  .  .  Suspend,  O  Appius,  .  .  . 

For  this  one  day  the  blow  ;  ...  I  do  conjure  thee. — 
Meanwhile  111  banish  ev'ry  thought  of  marriage  .  .  . 
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Severed  from  me,  ah  !  let  IcUius  live  ; 

I  will  endeavor  from  my  heart  to  tear 

His  image  ,  .  .  and  from  him  will  I  withdraw 

My  hopee^  all  placed  in  him  so  many  years  : 

Perchanoe  .  .  .  meanwhile  .  .  .  the  pow*r  of  time 

What  cjan  I  more  ?  Ah  !  let  Icilins  live  : 

Before  thy  feet  I  prostrate  falh^ — But  I, 

Alas  I  what  do  I  do  ?  ♦  ♦  .  what  do  I  say  ? — 

Time  will  etili  make  me  hate  thee  more  and  more, 

And  more  leilins  love. — I  will  fear  nothing  ; 

We're  Romans  :  and  my  lover  and  my  father 

Would  never  keep  a  life  that  was  the  fruit 

Of  their  dishonor  :  if  they  once  aro  slain j 

Kothing  remai  JIB  for  me  to  lose.     In  time 

Wilt  thon  not  give  to  me  a  sword,  my  mother  ? 

Nu.  Come  ,  ,  ,  come  ,  .  .  0  danghter  .  .  .  gods  there  are 
in  Heaven, 
Avengers  of  oppressed  innocence  j 
Come  :  let  ns  trust  in  them  -  .  . 

Virginia,  Ah^  do  thou  be 

The  prop  of  my  weak  frame  ;  .  ♦  .  my  footsteps  falter  , 
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Ap.  And  am  I  baffled  yet  ? — To  mc  in  truth 
Fresh  obstacles  are  only  fresh  incentives  : 
Plebeian  beauty,  who  hadst  scareely  warm'd, 
Unaided  by  events,  this  heart  of  mine 
With  a  slight,  ti'ansient  flame,  now  that  for  thee 
Eome  shudders  with  disdain,  immoveably, 
Profoundly  in  my  bosom  thon  art  fix*d  ; 
Xow  much  as  is  the  very  powV  I  grasp  at. 
Nay  more,  art  thou  essential  to  my  peace. — 
But  the  sixth  hour  approaches.     Let  us  see 
If  all  is  ready  bo  convince  the  people, 
That  in  themselves  no  longer,  hut  in  me, 
Is  centred  all  the  majesty  of  Eome. 
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ACT   V. 

Scene  I. 

VIEGmiUS,   ICILIUS,   WITH   FOLLOWERS. 

Virginius,  The  fatal  hour  arrives.     Icilius,  see, 
On  ev'ry  side  the  fomm  teems  with  arms. 
And  all  around  ... 

let.  Close  by  my  side  I  see 

A  train,  though  less,  of  greater  courage,  .  .  .  maybe. 

Virginius,  Dost  thou  confide  in  them  ? 

Id,  — I  in  myself 

Confide. 

Virginius,  In  me,  as  much  as  in  thyself, 
Thou  ought'st  to  trust.     Before  the  time  I  come 
A  little  space  ;  for  I  was  well  assured 
That  I  should  find  thee  here. — But,  in  few  words, 
Permit  me,  while  there  is  a  time  for  speech. 
To  question  thee  concerning  thy  designs. — 
Should  we  unloose  the  chains  decemviral, 
How  am  I  to  accost  thee  ?    By  what  name. 
So  long  as  thou'rt  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ? 

Id,  A  Eoman,  citizen,  and  free  ;  the  peer 
Of  ev'ry  Eoman  ;  only  than  the  laws 
Less  great  ;  greater  alone  than  any  king. — 
But  thou  suggestest  a  tremendous  doubt 
To  me,  a  Roman,  Roman  as  thou  art  ; 
But  thou  dost  not  offend  me  :  in  thy  breast 
The  vile  suspicion  never  had  arisen. 
No  never,  had  not  Appius  waked  it  there. 

Virginius.  Infamous  times  !  The  mighty  condescend, 
With  their  subordinates,  to  practise  fraud. 
I  did  not  think  it  ;  .  .  .  but  so  well  did  Appius 
Color  his  phrases  .  .  .  What  avails  it  now  ? 
If  yet  I  trusted  him,  one  look  of  thine 
Fills  me  with  more  of  settled  confidence 
Than  all  the  oaths  of  Appius.     Ah,  the  miscreant  ! 
I  swear  ...  it  is  as  possible  that  I 
Should  e'er  to  thee  be  faithless  and  thy  cause, 
As  it  is  possible  that  thou  shouldst  be 
By  thine  own  heart,  by  thine  own  sword  betray'd. 
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Jcf\  The©  do  I  trust  ;  I  trust  in  thee  alone, 
N0|  not  in  these  :  though  thej  an  hour  ago 
Fiercely  to  me,  and  Rome,  did  pledge  their  faith. 
Fear,  calumny,  and  gold,  may  take  them  from  me  ; 
The  arms  of  Appios  all  ;  unknown  to  heroes. 
But  yet  too  efficacious.     Now,  let  come 
What  may  come,  if  the  tyrant  persevere 
In  his  iniquitous  designs»  he  dies. 
That  he  is  apprehensive,  he  has  shown 
By  his  attempt  to  practise  on  thy  faith  : 
In  the  eorruption  of  the  timid  people 
Does  he  confide  ;  too  sure  a  cause  for  trust. 
If  Appius  die,  nine  tyrants  yet  remain. 
Less  powerful  indeed,  and  all  dispersed  ; 
Yet  in  whose  hands  are  placed  the  nerve  of  Home, 
Both  of  our  armies.     Freedom  thus  appears, 
Which  p'rhaps  few  wiiah,  and  thou  alone  deservest^ 
Bnt  too,  too,  doubtful  ;  veogeance  thus  alone 
Heema  to  me  certain.    I  see  all  the  danger  : 
And  for  this  reason  wish  the  more  to  brave  it.  

Virginius.   0  groat  of    heart!      In  thee  this   day  will 
Kome 
See  herself  die,  or  rise  again  in  thee. 
Yield  only  to  my  green  old  age  to-day 
The  honor  of  tho  signal  for  the  combat  : 
Be  mine  to  indicate  the  when  and  how 
We  are  to  draw  our  swords.     Fix  on  my  eye 
Thy  steady  eye,  and  on  thy  sword  thy  hand  : 
Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  the*  assembled  people 
We  will  observe  :  HwiU  be,  perchance,  expedient. 
To  make  the  blow  more  sure,  to  feign  at  first 
A  certain  gentleness  :  and  I  beseech  thee, 
Let  all  thy  movements  be  controird  by  mine. 

Id.  Now  thou  art  Roman  and  a  father.     Give 
The  signal  for  attack  ;  and  thou  ahalt  see 
My  strokes  more  rapid  than  the  lightning's  flash, 

Virgiidus,  Oo;  thou  shouldst  lead  the  helpless  women 
hither  :  ^^ 

Mingle  thy  warriors  with  the  common  people  ; 
1 1  would  be  best  that  Appius,  when  he  comes, 
;5hould  find  me  here  alone,     I  wiH  address 
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^0  him  ambiguotus  words  ;  meanwhile,  the  place 
^08t  opportune,  whence  we  may  fall  on  Appins, 
Iwill  espy.     I  here  await  thy  coming  : 
When  thou  retumest,  do  not  wear  a  look 
Imprudently  audacious  :  check  thy  fury 
t'oT  a  short  time  ;  the  hour  approaches  fast, 
iVhen,  on  this  spot,  it  aU  may  spend  itself. 

Scene  II. 

VIRGINIUS. 

V%rginiu8,  0  Eome  !  ...  0  daughter  ! — Now  I  fear  from 
nothing, 
Save  &om.  Icilius'  too  intemperate  valor. 

Scene  III. 

APPIUS,  VIRGINIUS. 

Ap.  Hast  thou  at  last  resolved  ? 

Virginim.  A  long  time  since. 

Ap,  As  should  a  father  ? 

Virginius.  As  a  Boman  father. 

Ap.p  Thou  with  Icilius  ev'ry  tie  hast  broken  ? 

Virginius.  Three  potent  ties  bind  me  to  him. 

Ap.  They  are? 

Virginius.  The  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  virtue. 

Ap.  Perfidious  as  thou  art  !  these  boasted  ties 
Blood  shall  eternalize. 

Virginius.  1  am  most  willing 

That  they  with  blood  should  be  eternalized. — 
I  know  that  opposition  is  in  vain  : 
Yet  I  prepare  myself  to  suffer  death. 
Sooner  than  loose  my  daughter  from  my  grasp  ; 
I  cannot  more  than  this  :  the  gods,  I  hope, 
Will  one  day  signally  avenge  my  cause.  v 

Ap.  See'st  thou  the  gods  of  Appius  ?  These  arm'd  troops 
With  which  I  am  surrounded.     Well  I  know, 
That  by  avow'd  and  by  clandestine  means 
Ye  do  prepare  to  cope  with  me  in  arms  : 
On  my  side  are  the  laws  ;  on  yours  is  licence  : 
I  should  reap  glory  even  from  defeat  ; 
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To  you  Biiccess  would  only  bring  disgrais©* — 
liut  ye  will  conquer  :  the  fierce  mnltitude 
Il<3tnrna  in  €Towde  already  to  the  forum  ; 
TniBt  to  that  multitude  ;  wkate  er  it  wills» 
It  always  has  the  powV  to  execute. 
Behold  Virginia  weeping  ;  in  her  train 
Her  Bhri eking  mother  comes  with  hair  diàheTell*iJl, 
And  her  clothes  rent.     What  noisy  turbulence  Ì 
With  what  a  howling  do  the  skies  resound  J 
Who  knows  what  number  of  arm'd  partiBans 
Tcilius  to  the  forum  with  him  brings  1 


SCEKE     IV* 

XUMITORIA,    VlRGmiA,   APPnJS,   VJEGrXTUS,  MAECCTS^   1*E0PLE, 
LICTORS. 

Nu.  0  treachery  ! 

People.  0  inauspicioTis  day  I 

Virginia.  At  least  thou  yet  art  living,  0  my  father  ! 
Alas,  thou  knowest  not  the  truth  .  .  .  Iciliua  !  ,  »  . 

Virginhis.  What  has  become  of  hiin  ?    I  Bee  him  not. 

Nil  Dead  is  Icilius. 

Virginlus.  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  « 

0  HeaVns  ! 

Ap.  Who  was  so  bold,  as  thus  to  wreak 

Vengeance  upon  him  in  defence  of  Rome, 
Without  awaiting  that  he  were  condemned 
By  the  just  rigor  of  the  laws  ? 

2Vk.  Thou  vile  one  ! 

And  dar'gt  thou  thus  dissemble  ?    To  the  forum 
\^  ith  us  he  came,  depending  on  his  valor. 
When,  lo  \  his  own  adherents  came  to  him 
With  menacing  deportment ,  face  to  face  ; 
Aruns,  and  FaUBtus,  and  Cassonius  too, 
And  others  with  them  arm*d  ;  first  Amns  cried  ; 
**  Thou  art  a  traitor,  then  ?  "  .  .  .  Ami,  in  an  instant. 
Inflamed  with  passion ,  and  with  frantic  bowlings, 
They  drew  their  swords,  and  leapt  together  on  him. 
Icilius,  always  ready  for  defence, 
E*en  ere  a  word  he  utter 'd,  in  a  circle 
Brandish'd  his  flaming  sword  :  first  ArauB  fell  ; 
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Tien  all  who  had  the  oourage  to  attack  him. — 

Then  to  the  startled  multitude  from  far 

The  most  intimidated  cried  :  "  Ah,  Bomans, 

"  Icilius  is  a  traitor  :  he  would  be 

"  In  Rome  a  king."     Scarce  had  that  name  been  heard, 

Ere  all  around  on  ev'ry  side  assail'd  him. 

And  instantaneous  was  his  death. 

Virginius.  Alas  ! 

What  an  unworthy  death  for  such  a  hero  ! 

Nu.  The  swords  of  others  smote  him  not  ;  he  tum'd 
His  own  against  himself:  and  dying,  cried  : 
*'  I  will  not  be  a  king  ;  nor  be  a  slave. 
"  Learn  to  die  free,  my  spouse,  from  my  example  .  . ." 

Virginia.  Alas  I  I  heard  thy  dying  words  distinctly  .  .  . 
Beloved  spouse  ;  .  .  .  and  I  will  follow  thee  .  . . 
Three  times  I  saw  the  sword  within  thy  breast 
Plunged  by  thy  own  right  hand  ;  ...  to  seize  that  sword 
I  stretch'd  my  firm  hand,  but ...  in  vain  ... 

Nu.  The  crowd 

Has  forced  us  onward  from  the  fearful  sight, 
And  here  impelled  us. 

Virginius.  Thus  Icilius  falls, 

0  Bomans  .  .  .  Appius  reigns  already  . . . 

Ap.  Bomans, 

Icilius,  as  his  death's  sole  ministers. 
Had  his  own  hand,  and  his  own  partisans. 
Conscious  of  his  misdeeds,  he  would  by  death 
Somewhat  atone  for  his  opprobrious  life  : 
He  died  a  Boman  ;  though  he  lived  not  one. — 

1  ne'er  myself  should  have  chastised  the  traitor  ; 
He  was  too  dear  to  you.     But  time  at  last 
Brings  ev'ry  thing  to  light,  and  has  removed 
The  fatal  bandage  from  the  people's  eyes. 

The  multitude  had  call'd  it  tyranny. 
If  I  had  sentenced  him  to  punishment  ; 
And  yet  so  worthy  did  he  seem  of  death. 
E'en  to  his  own  adherents. 

Virginius.  Appius,  no  ; 

No  man  dost  thou  deceive  :  aU  here  .behold 
The  author  of  this  dreadful  treachery. 
Icilius  slain,  thou  more  than  half  hast  gain'd 
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Thy  impious  cauee.    Now  with  impunity  » 
Appiue,  proceed,  and  let  us  hear  the  sentence, — 
But,  what  do  I  demand  ?     Who  reads  it  not 
In  ev'ry  face  of  this  arm^d  multitude?  . .  . 
And  in  the  silenoe  of  affrighted  Rome  ? 

Ap.  —What  now,  ye  traitors?    Since  ye  have  in  vBum  j 
Attempted  treason,  if  y©  are  hetray'd 
By  your  own  creatures,  wherefore  blame  ye  me? 
\V  here  is  the  wonder,  if  to  one  bo  faithless 
They  were  themselves  unfaithful  ?— Bong  of  Eome, 
I  now  address  myself  to  you  alone. 
Ye  see  around  you  scattered  armed  troops, 
'Tis  true,  but  solely  for  the  good  of  Rome. 
To  youx  unanimous  and  upright  wishes 
Who  dares  oppose  himself  ?    Assuredly 
Not  I  :  but  I  have  wilVd  it  thus  to  be. 
That  I  might  so  defend  against  a  few, 
A  factious  few,  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
Centi'ed  in  me  by  universal  suffrage. — 
Frhapa  in  Icilius  the  last  traitor  died  ? — 
Lictora,  Burround  Virginius  with  your  axes, 
Till  sentence  be  pronounced.     For  evil  deeds 
He  comes  with  evil  thoughts  i  if  he  bath  reasons 
To  urge  in  his  defence,  let  him  produce  them  ; 
But  thwart  him,  if  he  seeks  redress  by  force, 

Nn.  Alas  I 

Virginia.     Unhappy  1 1    My  father  also  ?  .  .  - 

VirgimiiÈ.  *Tis  true  I  am  a  traitor  ;  for  I  am 
Virginia's  lather  ;  as  Icilius  was^ 
As  her  betrothed  ;  yes,  all  are  traitors^  all 
That  do  refuse  to  prostitute  their  wives 
And  daughters  to  bis  Ixmi,     Axe  ye  not  yet 
Fully  convinced  of  his  atrocity  ?— 
Romans,  although  ye  see  me  innocent. 
Yet  with  Icilius,  and  with  thousand  others. 
Let  me  be  dragged  to  death  :  but,  ah,  defend 
That  virtuous  maiden  ;  to  a  lot  she's  destined 
Worse,  worse,  a  thousand  times  than  any  death. 
Not  for  myself  do  I  thus  supplicate  ; 
Tor  her  I  tremble  ;  and  for  her  I  weep. 

JVk.  And  do  not  all  of  you  with  ue  shed  tears  ? 
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0  fathers,  learn,  from  our  example  I  earn, 
What  ye  have  to  expect  .  ,  .  0  cruel  ones  Ì  ,  .  , 
Are  all,  theUj  aiient  ?  .  .  .—Mothers,  hear  me  then  : 
0  ye  alone  who  truly  love  the  offspring 
Sprang  from  yonr  hlood,  and  nourished  m  your  womb  : 
Here  to  have  children  is  too  great  a  crime  ; 
Mothers,  if  ye  their  honor,  or  your  own, 
Eegard,  O  plnngo,  booh  as  they  see  the  light, 
[  The  fata!  weapon  in  their  infant  breasts. 


Ap.  Listen,  ye  mothers,  to  a  mother's  love  ! 
Who  sees  not  now  that  she  is  not  the  mother, 
And  that  the  father  is  by  her  deceived  ?— 
Of  me  ye  ask'd  the  presenoe  of  Yirgimns, 
And  ^twas  most  jnst,  that  he  should  witness  be 
Of  such  a  trial  :  see  him,  here  he  is  : 
But  can  his  presence  interdict  that  I 
Boldly  pronounce  an  equitable  sentence  ?- — 
The  witnesses  of  Marcus  I  Ve  examined. 
And  lastly  Marcus  ;  they  agree.     Has  right, 
I  swear  it  to  the  people,  is  established  : 
The  specious  impoeition  of  the  mother 
Is  more  than  proved  by  evidence  like  this  ; 
Whence  by  a  subtle  counter  change  she  seeks 
To  gain  by  tumults,  a  cause  lost  iDy  truth. — 
I  grieve  to  be  obliged  to  undeceive 
The  still  deluded  sire  ;  and  yet  I  ought. — 
Marcus,  Virginia's  thine  ;  to  thino  own  slave 
Thy  just  pretension  cannot  be  refn_g_^ 


< 


NÙ.  Was  e'er  such  sentence  passed  ?    Will  no  one  hear 
me? 

Virginia.  Mother,  thou  eee'st  my  father,  how,  alas  ! 
With  axes  he's  encompase'd  :  so  he  cannot 
Exert  himself  for  me  ;  scarce  can  he  speak, 
And  speaks  in  vain.    Give  me  the  sword  :  thou  hast  it  ; 
By  thee  Hwas  promised  to  me  i  I  have  lost 
I(ulius  ;  shall  I  lose  my  honor  also? 

Yirginius.  0  impious  herd  of  despicable  slaves, 
Are  ye  by  fear  thus  palsied?    Ye  forget, 
So  that  ye  may  prolong  a  wretched  life» 
Tour  honor,  and  your  children,  and  your  country  ? 
I  hear  a  scarce  distinguishable  murmur  ; 
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But  no  one  moves.     Ah  vile,  ah  douhl j  vile  1 

May  each  of  you  have  euch  a  lot  as  mine  ; 

If  possible,  a  worse  :  of  property^ 

Of  honor,  children,  wives^  and  liberty. 

Of  arme»  and  lastly  robbed  of  intellect, 

Ah  may  the  tyrant ^  after  lengthened  torments, 

Take  from  yotin,  what  ie  scarcely  now  your  own, 

Yonr  infamoue  and  prostitnted  lives, 

M'hich  ye  would  purchase  at  so  vile  a  price, 

Àp.  *Tifl  true,  Rome  murmurs,  but  at  thee  alone. 
Be  silent  now, — This  instant  to  her  master, 
Lictors,  conduct  the  slave  ;  and  be  not  baffled 
By  the  seditions  grief  of  the  feigned  mother  : 
Tear  from  her  arms  her  surreptitious  daughter. 
Nu.  Ye  first  shall  slay  me. 
Virginia,  Mother  ! 

People,  Luckless  day  I 

Virginins.  .  .  .  Appius,  delay  ^  and  hear  me  for  a  moment 
Delay,  and  hear  me,  I  beseech  thoe.^I 
Brought  up  this  virgin  as  mj  only  child  : 

More  than  myself  1  hitherto  have  loved  her  ; 

If  my  wife  utters  falsehoods^  of  the  fraud 

I'm  ignorant  *  .  . 
Nu.  Alasi   What  do  I  hear? 

Canst  thou  consent  thus  to  degrade  thy  wife?  . ,  . 

Can  this  Virginius  be  ? 

Virginia.  Art  thou,  my  father. 

At  such  a  moment  changed  so  utterly  ? 

Dost  thou,  alaa,  no  longer  deem  me  thine  ? 

VirginiuB.  Whatever  I  may  deem  thee,  I  do  love  thee,1 

As  should  the  tend*rest  father  love  his  rlaughter. — 

Ah,  Appius,  suffer  thou,  that,  yet  once  more. 

Ere  I  for  ever  lose  her,  I  may  clasp  her 

To  what  I  decm'd  to  be  a  father's  bosom» 

My  pride  is  humbled,  it  is  broken,  nothing  ; 

In  thee  do  I  adore  the  majesty. 

The  inatitutione,  and  the  gods  of  Roma — 

But,  can  I  in  a  day,  nay»  in  an  instant. 

Of  that  paternal  love  divest  myself 

Which  for  BO  many  happy  years  has  been 

The  best  part  of  my  life  ?  .  .  , 
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Ap.  May  Heav*n  forbid 

That  I  shotdd  e*er  to  Buch  a  pitch  be  cruel, 
As  to  ascribe  to  guilt  a  love  so  just. 
Once  more  thyself,  thou  speakest  as  thou  ought'st  : 
And,  as  I  ought,  I  answer  thee.     For  him, 
~i^ici^rs,  at  once  make  way. 

ìTirtiiniua.  Ah  come,  O  daughter, 

I  To  my  paternal  breast  ;  with  such  a  name, 
'Tis  sweet  to  me  yet  once  more  to  accost  thee,  .  .  . 
Once  more. — The  last  pledge  of  paternal  love 
I  give  thee — death  and  freedom. 

^Tlrginia.  O  .  .  .  true  .  .  .  father  !  .  .  . 

Nu.  0  Heav'ns  !  my  daughter  .  .  . 

Ap,  What  hast  thou  now  done  ?  .  .  . 

Lictors,  ah  !  quick  .  .  . 

Virginiua.  To  the  infernal  gods 

Do  I  devote  thy  head  with  this  pure  blood. 

People.  0  sight  atrocious  !     Appius  is  a  tyrant  .  .  . 

Virginiua.  Eomans,  are  ye  now  stirr'd  to  rage  ?  'tis  late  : 
'Twill  not  restore  life  to  the  innocent. 

People,  The  tyrant  Appius  dies. 

Ap.  The  parricide 

Shall  die,  and  ev'ry  rebel. 

Virginiua.  Ere  we  die. 

Heroes,  there  yet  is  time  for  vengeance.^ 

Ap.  Time^ 

Eemains  to  punish  thee  before  I  die. 

Virginiua,  The  tyrant  Appius  dies.^ 

Pec^.  Yes,  Appius  dies.* 

^  Virginias  and  the  people  are  about  to  assault  the  lictors  and  the 
satellites  o£  Appius. 

'  Appius  and  his  followers  advance  to  repel  the  people  and  Virginius. 

•  The  curtain  falls. 

^  A  great  tumult,  and  the  clang  of  arms,  are  heard. 


AGAMEMNON. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Thì:  four  personages  in  tidn  ttagBdy  are  Agamgpmon,  king 
of  Argos,  tlie  famoua  conqueror  of  Troy  i  (jlytenuaestra, 
his  ngfe  (daiigJiter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda)  ;  Elettra,  hie 
daughter;  and  ^gi^hiifl,  the  aon  of  ThyeBtes,  who  has 
wontEe  afifections  of  Clytenmestra,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
comes king  of  Ajgos-  The  play  opens  just  as  AgamemnoM 
is  on  the  point  of  arriving  in  his  country,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and  the  very  first  scene 
shows  the  intention  of  ^gisthus  to  avenge  on  the  house 
of  Agamemnon  the  death  of  Thyestee.  The  conversation 
that  ensues  between  him  and  Clytemnestra  makes  evident, 
not  only  her  love  for  him^  which  he.  in  heait,  but  little 
returns,  but  her  detesta tion  of  her  own  husband,  on  ao- i 
count  of  his  having  sacrificed  their  daughter  Inhigem^] 
On  in&  departure,  Elee  tra  enters,  and  avows  ner  deep 
affection  for  her  father,  and  implores  her  mother  to  aban- 
don her  betrayer  iEgisthns  :  to  banish  him  from  Argos, 
and  welcome  back  Agamemnon.  Presently  the  vessels  of 
the  latter  enter  the  port;  he  lands  and  approaches  the 
palace  ;  whereupon  iEgisthns  proposes  to  fiy,  but  Clytem- 
nefitra  vows  that  if  he  does,  she  will  accompany  him. 
He  swears»  in  retnrn,  not  to  depart  till  the  following  day. 
When  Electra  appears,  and  announces  the  welcome  given 
to  Agamemnon  by  his  people,  Clytemnestra  reminds  him 
in  her  presence  of  the  oath  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  left 
alone,  he  rejoicee  at  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  his 
vengeance  on  the  whole  family  of  At  reus. 
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Agamemnon  himself  noiv  appears  npon  the  acene^  sur- 
rounded by  bis  rejoicing  people,  bnt  in  the  mid^t  of  bis 
happineSB  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  coldness  of  thfl 
reception  given  him  by  Clytemnestra,  of  the  canse  of 
which  he  is  entirely  unaware  ;  nor  do  the  answers  made  by 
Electra  serve  to  reassure  kirn.  The  presence  of  jEgisthua 
in  Argos,  of  which  he  had  not  before  heard,  also  snrpriatiS 
him.  On  seeing  the  latter,  who  implores  his  protection, 
he  speaks  kindly  to  him^  promises  his  influence  towards 
his  reinstatement  in  Lis  hereditary  rights,  bnt  orders  him 
to  quit  Argotì  forthwith.  .^1 

Another  interview  takes  place  between  iEgiathus  anJ^B 
his  victim,  who  is  inextricabl}'  11:1  vol ved  in  his  toils,  5 e 
rejects  her  proposal  that  they  should  fly  together;  and 
with  consummate  skilly  and  by  announcing  that  Aga- 
memnon has  brought  Cassandra  homo  with  him  to  be 
her  rival,  he  works  her  up  to  a  determination  to  slay  her 
husband,  to  which  she  binds  herself  by  oath,     Electra 

appears,  forebodes  an  approaching  catastrophe,  and  urges 

"^  Agamemnon  to  banish  jEgisthus  without  delay.  At  a 
final  interview  between  the  king  and  his  guilty  wife,  he 
assures  her  that  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra  is  unfounded,     h 

The  final  catastrophe  rapidly  approaches  ;  ClytcmnestraH 
enters  with  a  dagger  to  slay  her  husband  in  his  sleep,  but 
repents  and  throws  it  away*  The  return  of  jEgisthus, 
however,  once  more  suffices  to  confirm  her  in  her  resolve, 
and  the  horrid  deed  is  completed  by  her,  whilst  iEgisthus, 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  machinations,  proclaims 
himself  as  king  of  Argos,  and  hastens  away  to  slay  Orestes, 
the  youthful  son  of  Agamemnon  and  his  rightful  heir, 
whom  however  Electra  succeeds  in  rescuing. 


This  play  (originally  ciiUed  The  Death  of  Agamemnori)  ii 
reviewed  at  great  length  by  Sismondi,  and  highly  praised 
by  Mm,  It  is  the  first  of  the  Second  Series  of  Tragedies 
published  by  Alfieri,  and  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
1783,  Schlegel  on  the  other  hand  thinks  (though  it  wOl 
scarcely  be  the  general  opinion)  that  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing tragedy  of  Orestes^  borrowed  by  him  from  the  Greek, 
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"lose  in  his  Hands  all  their  heroic  magnificence,  and 
assume  a  modem,  not  to  say  vulgar,  air." 

Alfieri,  who  is  never  slow  to  criticize  his  own  produc- 
tions, considers  that  although  each  of  the  four  characters, 
taken  by  itself,  is  defective,  yet  that  the  Tragedy  as  a 
whole  is  effective  and  attractive.  He  thinks  that  this  is 
owing  to  its  simplicity  and  rapid  action,  which  keeps  the 
mind  in  suspense  and  curiosity,  and  leaves  it  no  time  to 
dwell  on  the  defects.  He  says  that  what  is  good  in  the 
play  is  derived  from  the  author,  and  what  is  bad  in  it 
from  itself.     {Parere  &c.) 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  play  is  based  on 
the  Agamemnon  of  -^schylus. 


AOAMEMNON. 


I  DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

^       /AaAMEHNON.  iEOlSTHUS. 

V    /  Clytemnestra.  People. 

(JEIJBCTBA.  Soldiers. 


Scene. — The  Palace  in  Argos. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

.SGISTHUS. 

^gis.  O  bloody,  angry,  discontented  shade 
Of  unavenged  Thyestes,  why  pursue  me  ? 
Leave  me,  0  father  ;  ...  go  ;  depart  from  hence, 
Once  more  return  thou  to  the  Stygian  shores. 
All,  all  thy  faries  fill  my  breast  ;  thy  blood, 
Too  surely,  runs  through  all  my  veins.     I  know 
That  I'm  the  offspring  of  flagitious  incest. 
To  guilt  predoom'd  :  nor  is  it  requisite, 
To  bring  this  to  my  mind,  that  I  should  see  thee 
That  now  Atrides  comes  to  Argos  back, 
A  haughty  conqueror  from  Troy,  I  know.  j 

Within  his  palace  I  expect  him  here  :  1 

Let  him  return  ;  his  triumph  will  be  short,  \ 

I  swear  to  thee.     My  steps  shall  vengeance  guide!:    j( 
Vengeance  resounds  within  my  heart  ;  the  time   ( 
Approaches  for  it  ;  thou  shalt  have  it  :  here 
More  than  one  victim  thou  shalt  have,  Thyestes  ; 
The  blood  of  Atreus  thou  shalt  drink  in  streams,^ 

VOL.  I.  V 
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J  But  I  iniist  have  rocourae  to  art  before 
1  I  use  the  sword  :  niiaidcd^  and  alone, 
■^   I  Against  a  mighty  king  I  stand  :  can  J, 
'^  I  If  in  mj  breast  mj  fury  and  my  hat© 
1 1  do  not  hide,  obtain  the  victory  ? 


^ 


«/' 


^ 


d 


Scene  II. 

Oly.  .^isthus,  shall  I  ever  find  thee  thns 
A  prey  to  gloona  j  thoughts  in  solitude  ? 
From  me  thou  hides t  thy  corroding  cares, 
From  ma  ?  ,  .  .  Must  I  then  see  thee  fly  from  her 
Who  breathes  alone  for  thee  ? 

^^ifi,  I  do  confess 

I  am  too  mnch  an  alien  in  this  palace. 
'Tis  true,  thou  tmstest  to  me  j  and  xny  foot 
Within  these  thresholds  I  had  never  planted, 
Hadst  thou  not  fill'd  the  throne  :  I  hither  came, 
Thou  knowest,  for  thy  sate  ;  and  here  remain 
For  thee.    But  ah,  the  day,  the  fetal  day, 
Already  is  approaching,  on  the  which. 
Thou  .  .  ,  e'en  thyself .  ,  .  wilt  hanish  me  from  hence, 

Oly.  What  saidst  thou  ?  I  ?  and  dost  thou  think  it  ?  uo  H 
But  little,  nothing,  do  my  oaths  avail  ; 
Thou  for  thyself  shalt  witness,  if  I  cherish, 
Within  my  loving  bosom,  any  thought 
Except  of  thee  alone. 

^(fiM.  And  though  I  were 

Thy  heart's  sole  object,  yet,  if  I  esteem 
Thy  honor  more  important  than  my  Hfe, 
I  should  destroy,  and  will  destroy  myself. 
Ere  I  disturb  thy  ]3eaoe  ;  or  be  the  means 
To  dim  thy  fame,  or  rob  thee  but  in  part 
Of  Agamemnon^s  love.    EionL^hence-to-^o 
AJu^tiyei. neglected^  and  oliseure, 
—This  is  the  destiny  to  which  I  am  doom'd, 
The  hapless  offspring  of  accursed  Thyestes. 
I  I  am  accounted  of  a  wicked  father, 
I  Though  innocent,  the  son  more  wicked  still: 
)  I  need  wealth,  powV^  and  aiTogance  of  carriage, 
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Po  canoe!  the  misfortnne  of  my  birth, .       J^^ 
Vnd  the  opuTohri^m  nf  mv  father's  name.      I 
!^ot  thus  Atrìdesi  :  he  returns  renown'd,         i 
ITie  conqueror  of  Troy  ;  and  can  I  hope 
That  he  will  e'er  endure  the  sight  in  ArgoSy  1 
W  the  detested  o£fepring  of  Thyestes,  I 

Jis  most  implacable  and  mortal  foe  ?  _J     _  , 

Cly.  If  he  returns,  his  new  and  glorious  trophies 
'Vili,  from  his  mind,  obliterate  all  thought 
^f  animosities  in  years  long  pasl: 
^  conquering  king  will  banish  from  his  breast 
latred  tow'rds  one  whom  he  no  longer  fears. 

^gis.  .  .  .  'Tis  true,  that,  on  my  own  account,  I  cannot 
^y  any  one  be  fear'd  ;  alone,  an  exile, 
^ppress'd  with  wretchedness,  bereft  of  power, 
Undes  will  not  condescend  to  hate  me  ; 
^ut  perhaps  he  may  despise  me  :  and  wouldst  thou 
liat  I  stay'd  here  exposed  to  such  an  outrage  ? 
)o8t  thou  exhort  me  to  do  this,  and  love  me  ? 

Cly.  Thou  lovest  me,  and  yet  canst  entertain 
"he  cruel  thought  of  leaving  me  for  ever? 
JEgis.  'Tis  useless  now,  O  queen,  to  flatter  thee, 
ecessity  inspires  the  fatal  thought, 
rovided  that  thy  IokI  could  but  forget 
y  father's  injuries,  canst  thou  expect 
iat  he  would  e'er  dissemble,  or  not  know 
be  outrage  that  we  practise  on  his  love  ? 
I  stay'd  here,  I  ought  to  shun  thy  presence  ; 
ad  should  drag  on  a  melancholy  life, 
orse  than  the  worst  of  deaths.    If  now  and  then 
came  into  thy  sight,  one  sigh  alone, 
ae  gesture,  might  betray  me  :  what  would  be 
lie  consequence  ?    'Tis  too,  too  true  !  The  least, 
ightcst  suspicion  in  a  proud  king's  heart 
akes  those  who  are  its  objects  culpable 
r  ev'ry  crime.     I  think  not  of  myself  ; 
DUght  for  myself  I  fear  ;  I  ought  indeed 
3  give  thee  of  true  love  this  fearful  proof, 
ad  with  thy  honer  also  save  thy  life. 
Cly.  Perchance,  who  knows  ?  more  than  thou  dost  suspect, 
ke  peril  may  be  distant,  or  be  past  : 
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Many  revolving  moons  liave  now  retum*d 
Sincse  feO  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  yet  still  Atridee 
Tarries^  and  still  arrives  not.    l^ou  kiiow^st  wellj 
1 1  is  reported  that  the  Grociau  fleet, 
Driven  by  angry  winds,  at  length  was  ecatt^r'd. 
ly^Ferchanoejbeday  is  oome  that  hiiiLgii-±ajQa© 
AfgUjSXeììge  af  laat,  tkou^  long  delayed, 
t*ortEé]iaest  cruel  miirder  oì"mjrìt6iTrgh^r» 

Mgis.  And   if  this  were  the  day  ;   ah,  wonldBt 
deign^ 
niustriouB  widow  of  the  king  of  kings, 
To  cast  a  locfk  on  me,  the  branch  obscure 
Uf  a  detested  blood  ?  on  me,  the  sport 
(Jf  inanspiciouB  fate  ?  on  me,  deprived 
v^     Of^oi'jj  wea.lth,  arms,  subjects^  and  of  friends  ?  *  .  . 

C%.'  And  add,  of  erimeB. — ^'Tis  true  tRou  graspeat 
The  8cep£fe  ofAtndéa  ;  T:)ut  the  dagger. 
Trickling  and  reeking  with  my  di^nghter's  blood, 
I  sec  not  in  thy  hands.     Ere  from  my  breast 
He  dared  to  wre&t  my  danghter,  and  to  drag  her 
A  bleeding  victim  to  the  impions  altar, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  that  my  heart 
Eeccived  Atrides  as  its  only  lord. 
Bnt  the  remembrance  of  that  fatal  day. 
That  awfid  moment,  with  eternal  grief. 
And  unimaginable  rage,  consumes  me. 
To  the  Yaia.dreaEesj^l  a  fallacions  augur. 
And  the  ambition  of  a  cruel  father, 
^saw  my  daTughter  immokt^,  torn 
Dy  steami  from  me,  imder  the  false  pretext 
Of  an  anspicions  mamage.    From  that  day, 
Down  to  this  very  time^  I  feel  myself 
Shudder  with  horror  at  the  name  alone 
Of  snch  a  father.— I  have  not  eince  seen  him  ; 
And  if  to-iiay,  at  length,  bet  ray 'd  by  fortune  , , . 

^gis.  Fortune  will  never  turn  her  back  on  him. 
However  much  he  weary  her.    *Twas  ^he 
That  to  the  shores  of  Xanthus  led  Atridee 
Conductor  of  the  Greeks  ;  *twas  she  that  made  him, 
Eather  than  virtue,  overcome,  when  there, 
The^  implacable  resentment  of  Achiiles, 


thou 
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And  Hector's  valor  :  lastly,  we  shall  see  her 
Onoe  more  enthrone  him  in  expectant  Argos, 
Laden  with  trophies,  arrogant  from  conquest. 
A  long  time,  no,  shall  not  elapse  ere  thou    ' 
Shalt  have  Atrides  by  thy  side  ;  and  he 
Will  well  know  how  thy  anger  to  extinguish  : 
Pledges  are  living  of  your  former  love, 
Electra  and  Orestes  ;  pledges  still 
Of  interchangeable  and  lasting  peace  : 
E'en  as  the  clouds  disperse  before  the  sun, 
At  his  return  the  ill-starr'd  love  will  fly, 
Which  now  for  me  thou  foster'st  in  thy  breast. 

Cly.  .  .  .  Electra's  dear  to  me,  Orestes  needful,  . .  . 
But  still  the  tones  of  thy  expiring  voice, 
Iphigenia,  echo  in  my  heart  : 
I  hear  thee  cry,  in  supplicating  accents  : 

0  mother  !  canst  thou  love  my  murderer  ? 
No,  no  ;  I  love  him  not. — iEgisthus,  thou 
Hadst  been  a  difTrent  father  to  my  children. 

JEgis,  Ah,  could  I  one  day  clasp  them  in  my  arms  ! 
But  that  I  ne'er  must  hope. — In  the  dread  future 
I've  nothing  to  expect  but  grief  and  shame, 
^^C^amity  andruin.^    Yet  my  fate, 
vHiateVOT  it  In^  Be,  I  here  expect. 
If  'tis  thy  wilL     Yes,  here  will  I  remain, 
Since  mine  the  danger  is  ;  if  it  were  thine, 

1  should  know  how  alone  to  fall  the  victim 
Of  an  unhappy  love. 

Cly.  Ere  that  hour  comes, 

I  will  inseparably  join  our  fates. 
Thy  frank  and  modest  language  hath  inflamed 
My  bosom  more  than  ever  :  more  and  more  ^' 
I  .aefìJbhpu'rt  worthy  of  a  better  fete. —  "^ 
Jgut^seejlgctra  comes  ;  leave  me  with  her  : 
I  love  her  ;  and  would  fain  attempt,  at  least. 
To  mould  her  inclinations  in  thy  favor. 
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Scene  III 

ELECTUA,   CLYTEMNESTRA. 

^.^^^M^.  Mother,  and  muBt  it  be,  that  T^e're  condemned 
S^fsflipropitioiis  fat©  to  tremble  ever  ? 
That  thou,  in  vain,  shouldat  languish  for  thy  hnsbaad, 
I  for  my  father?    If  day  after  day 
Fei-petnal  new  ira  pediments  arise 
To  keep  from  Argos  her  victorious  monarch, 
\\''hat  profits  it  that  we  have  long  since  heard 
That  I'roy's  prond  tow'ns  lie  levelVd  with  the  dnst  ? 

Cbf.  Is*the  report  well  foundetl,  then,  that  told  us 
The  Grecian  fleet  was  shipwrecked  or  dispersed  ? 

Elee.  Ditt'^rent  reports  are  prevalent  in  Argos: 
Some  say,  that  even  to  the  Boaphorntj, 
By  turbid  and  iriipetiions  Bonthem  winds, 
Our  iieet  was  forced  :  while  others  swear  they  saw 
Their  white  sails  glimm'ring  on  this  very  coast  : 
Too  niany,  also,  are  there  who  affirm 
That  'gainst  a  rock  the  royal  prow  was  dash'd. 
And  that  they  all  who  sail'd  in  her  were  drown 'd, 
Together  with  the  king.    Unhappy  we  !  .  .  . 
Mother^  to  whom  must  we  now  credence  yield  ? 
How  rid  ourselves  of  doubt  ?    How  be  exempt 
Fi^om  fear's  disquietude  ? 

€^y.  The  rebel  winds, 

Tiiat  would  not  be  appeaeed,  except  with  blood. 
At  liis  departure»  now,  at  his  return , 
Perchance  demand  a  human  sacrifice. — 
My  children,  what  a  solace  to  my  heart 
Is  it  that  ye  are  safe,  and  by  my  side  ! 
At  least,  as  1  did  ten  years  since,  I  need  not 
;Now  tremble  for  your  sakes. 
^Elec.  Mh&t-dnJJhmx 2  _ 

Aji*T^oth  the  meTnory  of  that  sacrifice 
Still  prchis  upon  thy  heart  ?  tremendoiiiij, fatal, 
But  iudjejponsablo  it  was.    If  Heaven 
One  of  thy  daughters  as  a  sacrifice 
To-day  required  ;  exnltingly  to-dav 
\^^puld  I  approach  the  sacred  altar  ;  I  : 
To  save  for  thee  thy  consort,  for  the  Greeks 
Their  chief,  for  Argos  all  its  I'egal  splendor. 
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Cly,  I  know  how  dear  to  thee  thy  father  id  : 
Ah,  didst  thou  equally  thy  mother  love  ! 

Elee,  Alike  I  love  you  :  but  my  father  is 
In  pressing  danger  ;  . . .  yet  when  thou  dost  hear 
His  hard  vicissitudes,  not  only  I 

Do  never  see  thee  weep,  but  scarce,  alas  !  ^ 

I  see  thy  aspect  change.     Ah,  didst  thou  love  him, 
Mother,  as  much  as  I  !  ^  .  . 

Cly.  Too  well  I  kngyjiim. 

EUc,  O  Heav'ns  !  what  say 'st  thou  ?  thus  thou  didst  not 
speak 
Of  him  some  months  ago.     Till  there  had  pass'd 
Almost  a  lustre  from  the  time  when  first 
The  Grecians  sail'd  from  hence,  myself  I  heard  thee 
Each  day  sigh  more  and  more  for  his  return. 
To  us  thou  talkedst  of  his  undertakings  ; 
In  these  thou  livedst  ;  foster'dst  us  with  these  : 
Speaking  of  him,  I  saw  thy  cheeks  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  genuine  sorrow  .  .  .  Thou  hast  not 
Seen  him  since  then  ;  he  is  what  then  he  was  : 
But  thou  art  changed  too  much  ;  ah  !  is  there,  then. 
Any  new  cause,  that  thus  may  render  him 
So  diff 'rent  from  his  former  self,  to  thee  ? 

Cly,  What  dost  thou  mean  ?   new  cause  ?  .  .  .  my  heart, 
unchanged. 
Was  always  thus  an  alien  from  his  love  .  .  . 
Ah  !  thou  know'st  not . . .  what  shall  I  say  ? ...  0  daughter, 
If  I  reveal'd  to  thee  the  inmost  thoughts 
Of  this  sad  heart ... 

Elee,  O  that  I  knew  them  not  ! 

Cly.  Alas  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  My  secret,  then. 
Has  she  discovered  ?  . . . 

Elee.  0  that  I,  at  least, 

^  And  only  I,  th}'  secret  had  discovered  ! 
But  know'st  thou  not,  that,  in  external  semblance. 
Those  who  most  rev'rently  surround  the  great, 
^^alignantly,  intensely,  greedily, 
T'heir  ev'ry  motion  watch?    Thou,  and  thou  only. 
Now  hearest  not  the  murmur  of  the  people  ; 
Thinking  that  that  from  ev'ry  man  is  hidden. 
Which  thou  but  ill  concealest,  which  alone 
To  thee  none  dare  impart. — Love  blmift  tlci^^. 
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AIemi!  who  liatb  betray'd  me  tlms  ?  ,  ,  . 

mi^r^-  --  -                                          Jhyself; 
And  long  Las  it  been  so.     From  thy  own  lips 
It  watj  not  likely  that  I  e'er  should  hear 
Of  tìuch  a  flame  :  to  speak  of  it  to^ie ^^ 

J^iiuld  have  coat  thee  too  much ._j, Beloved  mother, 

I  What  art  thou  doing?    I  do  not  helieve 
That  a  flagitious  passion  lires  thy  breast  : 
Involuntary  fondness,  spning  from  pity, 

LVVhich  youth,  espeoially  when  'tis  unhappy, 

Ps  apt  to  cause  ;  these,  mother,  are  the  haite 
By  which,  without  thyself  suspecting  it, 
Thou  hast  been  caught*    Thou  hast  not,  hitherto, 
Each  secret  impulse  carefuliy  examined  : 
A  bosom  conscious  of  its  rectitude, 

Hardly  admits  suspicion  of  itself  \  ^| 

And  here,  perchance,  there  is  no  ground  for  it  :  '^H 

Perchance  thy  fame  thou  yet  hast  scarcely  sullied, 
Much  less  thy  Tirtue  :  and  there  still  m  time  _^ 

To  make  atonement  in  each  passing  gesture.  ^| 

Ah,  by  the  sacred  shade,  so  dear  to  thee,  ^| 

Of  thy  slain  daughter  ;  by  that  love  it-self,  ^H 

Which  thou  hast  ever  shown  and  foU  for  me,  ^H 

That  love  J  of  which  to-day  I  m  not  unworthy  ;  ^| 

How  can  I  more  persuasively  adjure  thee  ?  ^H 

By  thy  son's  life,  Orestes*  life  ;  0  mother,  ^M 

Panile  on  the  blink  of  the  dread  precipice.  ^H 

BìMiiaIi^Mgìf>thuB  far  :  stop  evil  tongues  ^H 

By  thy  deportmènTT  witlLthy  children  weep  ^H 

The  hardships  of  Atrides  :  audjEfeqijel'tr  ^H 

With  them  the  sacred  temples  of  the  gods,  ^H 

,^0,  seek  his  #.wift  rotum,  ^H 

(^  ^gifithus  baniih  ? 

Bh€.  Wilt  thou  not  do  it?  *  ,  .  but thy^ lord,  my  father, 
Merits  not  thus  to  be  by  thee  betrayed  i 
Xor  win  he  suffer  it.  ^ 

C%-  But  ;  grant .  .  .  that  he  ^  .  .       ^| 

Xo  longer  lives  ?  .  - , 

Elee,  Thou  raak*st  my  blood  run  cold. 

ay.  What  do  I  say?  ,  .  .  Alas  !  ...  What  do  I  wish?*  - 
Electra,  weep  the  error  of  thy  mother. 
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^eep,  that  that  error  still  remains  unchangedr^/V^T^  ..  |  7^ 

The  lengthen'd  i^bsenoe  of  a  cruel  husband, ...      If  yy-^^''      J 

The meritof  ^gisthus,  . . j^the  decrees  ^> 

^^anógÌTuIiiEg"dè8tiny  71 . 

^^BKc!  ~~"  O  Heavens  ! 

*^at  sayest  thou  ?  The  merit  of  iEgisthus  ? 

^  !  thou  know'st  not  the  vices  of  his  heart  : 

^Piinging  fcom  such  a  blood,  it  cannot  be 

^tat  of  one  genuine  virtue  he's  possessed. 

^  exile,  vile,  the  fruit  of  horrid  incest  ; 

^^oh  a  successor  dost  thou  in  thy  thoughts 

*^an  for  the  king  of  kings  ? 

Cly,  And  who  am  I  ? 

-^Uri  I  not  Leda's  daughter,  Helen's  sister  ? 
^  blood  impure  as  theirs  runs  in  my  veins.  \ 

■*•  hejsoHr  of  angry  gud»,  an  unknown  force,      c\-  ' 
Aj-ft  rirapippTipr  to^  alonp;,  dftapitft  TrryHftTTr,  . 

— 'Elee.  Helen?  and  dost  thou  yet  account  her  sister  ? 

Ah,  if  thou  wilt,  try  to  resemble  Helen  : 

But  do  not  be  more  culpable  than  she. 

She  Jiadgio  son^jtibiongh  she  betray'd  her  husband  : 

Shg,^fìd  ;■  but-did Jiot  from  her  own  descendants 

ìfEe8cepfae.gnatcfa.    And  to  ^gisthiifl'  hands 

W^Quldstjfchqn  not  only  yield  thyself», but  yield 

Thy  sceptre,  an3  thiy  children  too  ? 

^^Vly. -  If  fate, 

0  daughter,  wills  that  I  should  be  bereft 
Of  Agamemnon,  do  not  think  that  I 
Would  from  Orestes  seize  his  father's  throne.  v 
To  me  a  husband,  but  not  thence  a  king,  \ 
Would  be  JEgisthus  ;  rather  he  would  be               \\^^^ 
A  father,  a  protector,  to  Orestes  ...                            \ 

Elee.  Kather  would  he  be  an  atrocious  tyrant  ; 
Of  thy  defenceless  son  the  foe  ;  and  (ah, 

1  shudder  as  I  think  of  it  !)  perchance 
The  murderer.    0  mother  !  would st  thou  trust 
Thy  son  to  one  who  pants  to  seize  his  throne  ? 
TriMi;  A4;rftiift*  grandnhi^^l  JflJXbj^*^-^"'  son  ?  .  .  . 
But  I  transgress  with  thee  in  vamt^e  15k)unds 
Of  filial  duty.    Both  of  us  indulge 
The  hope  that  still  the  great  Atrides  lives  ; 
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My  heart  assureg  me  of  it.     His  appearance 

Will  of  iteelf  suffice  to  quench  in  thee 
Eaeh  le&&  illuBtrious  flame  :  and  I,  as  ought 
A  duteoTia  daughter,  swear  to  thee,  for  ever 
'  ide  the'  important  socret  in  my  breast. 
Cly.  Wretch  that  I  am.  !   In  all  thy  words  I  hear 
The  voice  of  truth  :  bnt  in  mj  darken *<i  breaat 
The  flash  of  reason  shines  so  transiently, 
Leaving  no  track  behind  it,  that  I  tremble. 


ACT  IL 

SCKNE  L 

CL YTK>T N  EST R A y    A]G  tSTirUS. 

^f^s.  Of  thifl  erewhile  I  wara'd  thee  :  now,  behold 
The  time  for  hope  is  gone,  and  come  for  fear. 
Fortune,  the  gods,  and  favorable  winds 
Bring,  with  full  sail,  Atrides  into  port. 
I  who,  a  ahoi-t  time  smce^  might  have  ^vithdrawn 
From  Argoa,  and  have  left  thy  fame  nnepotted, 
Now  miisLavoid  the  piei^ence  of  tie  king  j 
of  his-i^^Giiai  and  -despotio  will 
Leave  thee  the  victim  ;  and  myself  shrink  back 
I  ^now  not  whither,  baniah'd  from  thy  eight. 
And  die  of  grief.— Behold,  to  what  I  am, 
By  thy  excessive  hopes,  reduced  at  last.  

Cly^  Why  tjhouldst  thou  fly  ?    Of  what  fault  art  thou 
guilty  ?  .  f^iT 

Why  shouldst  thou  fe^r  ?  'Tis  T  that  am  the  culprit  ; 
But  in  my  heart  alone  ;  nor  can  Atrides 
Disoern  what  passes  there. 

j^fjis.  True  love,  like  ours, 

Tfow  can  it  e'er  be  bid  ?    Alaa  !  already 
*Tis  bnt  too  manifest.     Hoav^  then,  hop*at  thou 
I'he  king  should  never  know  it  ? 

Ciif^  Who  would  dare 

To  tell  it  to  the  king,  before  he  knew 
>Vhcther  he  would  be  punish'd  or  rewarded 
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^or  the  disgraceful  news  ?   Thou  knowest  not 
The  endless  artifices  of  a  court. 
Invented  crimes  are  often  there  alleged  ; 
IBut  real  ones,  and  those  especially, 
^Which  may  offend  his  pride,  are  oftentimes 
^ot  to  a  king  divulged. — ^Although  from  fear 

I  am  not  quite  exempt,  yet  not  for  this 

Is  hope  entirely  banish'd  from  my  breast. 

I  only  ask  of  thee,  JEgisthus,  now', 

Do  not  deny  it  me  :  a  single  day. 

The  danger  I  have  hitherto  conceived 

Distant  and  doubtful  ;  hence  I  find  myself 

With  an  appropriate  remedy  unfomish'd. 

Leave  me  to  shape  expedients  to  the  time. 

I'll  scrutinize  the  monarch's  looks  and  gestures. 

Thou  might'st,  perchance,  some  time  remain  in  Argos 

Unknown  to  any  one  .  .  . 
^gis.  Thyestes'  son, 

Unknown  in  Argos  ? 
Cly,  For  a  day  at  least 

I  hope  he  may  ;  and,  to  mature  m}'  projects, 

A  day  will  be  sufficient.    On  my  faith 

Do  thou  meanwhile  implicitly  depend  :  / 

Knx>w  thou,  that,  sooner  than  abandon  thee,      v 

\  *":^B^.  Know,  that  I  rather  would  a  thousand  times 

Perish^^an  e'er  contaminate  thy  name. 

RfuriSeT  do  not  speak  ;  by  imjust  fate  ^  ; 

That  to  eternal  infamy  is  doom'd. 
Ah,  could  I  be  assured,  that  I  should  lose 
Nothing  but  life,  if  I  remained  in  Argos  ! 
Son  of  Thyestes,  in  Atrides'  court 
I  must  expect  contempt  and  insolence. 
And  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  he 
Discover'd  afterwards  that  I  adored  thee  ? 
Inevitably  then  I  should  obtain 
That  death  so  much  desired  ;  how  infamous. 
Who  knows  ?  To  witness  me,  in  horrid  torments. 
Thou  wouldst  then  be  compell'd  ;  at  the  same  time, 
By  that  vain-glorious  insolent,  1X)  hear 
Thyself  mobt  bitterly  reviled;  if  that 
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Indedd  cont^uldd  lum, — ^'Tis  love  &lcme 
Thai  thus  instmcts  me  to  be  apprehÉaiKive  ; 
For  thee  I  tremble,    Thoti  shooldi^  quite  forget  me  ; 
Than  yet  hast  time  ;  I  am  oijecure  bj  birth, 
L^ve  me  to  perìfih  in  obecuritv  : 
Ye«*  to  my  fate,  whateVr  that  fate  may  be, 
Ibandon  me  :  I  to  myself  from  thee 

ibe  eternal  exile.    For  thy  spouse 
"Resume  thy  former  fondness  :  if  not  love, 
Yet  HeavV  and  fortune  make  him  worthier  of  thee, 

Cly.  Heav'n,  reason,  fortune,  all,  and  all  in  vain, 
Oppoaa  my  love.    Grant  this  day  to  my  prayers, 
Or  by  my  frantic  words  I  shall  defeat 
AH  thy  contrivances  to  guard  my  honor. 
With  a  deliberate  reeklessneas  I  rush 
To  death,  and  e*en  to  infamy  :  I  mah, 
Defying  ail  restraint,  myself  to  pierce. 
In  tones  of  agony,  Atridee'  ears 
With  our  unholy  flame,  and  by  one  stroke 
Thee  and  myself  to  min.    'Tis  in  vain 
To  wish  thy  destiny  from  mine  dissevered  : 
Fly,  and_IJikewisé  flyj.iiie,^XtQQ  perish, 
^^^gi»,  Unforttmate  jEgisthus  ! 

0/y.  Answer  now  : 

Canst  thou  deny  a  day  to  so  much  love  ? 

Mgis.  And  canst  thon  ask  it  ?    What  ought  I  to  do  ? 

0^.  SwenTirhst  thoii  wilt  not  leaye  the  walls  pf/ 
Jieforo  to-morrow's  dawn. 

Mfjié.  Boat  thon  to  this 

Compel  me  Ì — with  an  oath  I  promise  it. 


Scene  IT. 

EL15CTRA,   CLYTEMJiESTRA,   -ffilGlSTHU^. 

Elee.  The  day  is  calm  :  the  passion  of  the  winds 
And  of  the  roaring  billows  is  no  more. 
Our  hope  is  now  matiured  to  certainty  -, 
And  ev'ry  apprehension  changed  to  joy. 
The  wish'd-fbrpot^  toga^iiii  ^"^  Argive  prows 
Advance  ;  and  at  a  distance  one  beholds 
Their  sail*yardB  tow*r,  dense  as  a  moving  wood. 
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pother,  thy  Bpouse  is  safe  ;  my  father  lives. 
I  learn,  that  first  he  leap'd  upon  the  strand  ; 
And,  with  swift  step,  tow'rds  Argos  he  advances. 
Already  he  is  ahnost  at  the  gates. 
O  mother,  dost  thou  still  stand  here  ? 

Cly.  Bemember 

Thy  oath,  ^gisthus. 

Elee,  \gill  ^grJsthuMoo, 

Gnjm^y^ih  n«  fn  mftfitl^hft  king  nJ  kiiiga  ? 

Clyr*TÌB  an  xmworthy  triumph  thus,  O  daughter. 
With  bitter  wnraa  fn  WOUnd  the*  UnfOTtinratB  T" .' . 

JEgis,  P'rhaps  to  Plectra's  ears,  JSgisthus'  name 
Is  too  offensive  :  with  -^gisthus'  heart 
She  yet  is  unacquainted. 

Elee,  With  that  heart 

Better  am  I  acquainted  than  thou  thinkest  : 

WAYft  \\.  ftfi  ^'^^^^IMj^ggil^j^^nry  ^1ÌT><^A^   mnf.Tiftr  ? 

Cly,  By  the  fierce  hatred  of  thy  ancestors, 

0  dauglìtèi*.  Qiuu  iUrt  blinded  :  of  "igggisthus. 
Save  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  Thyestes, 

Thou  knowest  nothing.     Wherefore,  then,  disdain 
To  hear  how  pious,  humble,  and  discreet. 
He  is,  how  worthy  of  a  birth  less  guilty  ? 
Conscious  of  that  disgrace,  erewhile  he  wish'd 
To  fly  from  Argos,  and  withdraw  himself 
From  prosp'rous  Agamemnon's  haughty  presence. 

Elee,  y^iy  does  he  not  go  now  ?  what^keeps  him  here  ? 

^gis.  Be  óàlM:  1  stay  but  tòì:  ò.  Utile  wKiIel  '~" 

The  sight  of  one  who  never  hated  thee. 
But  whom  so  much  thou  hatest,  by  to-morrow 
Shall  be  for  ever  from  thine  eyes  removed. 

1  swore  it  to  the  queen  a  short  time  since. 
And  shall  make  good  my  words. 

Cly,  What  a  hard  heart 

' /Bost  thou  possess  !    Now  see;  to  the  fierce  rancor    \ 
/  Which  all  thy  accents  breathe,  be  nought  opposes 
^    Bjit  patienc^jwdd  humility  . .  . 

^EferC    "  ~^  I  came  not 

His  rare  perfections  to  investigate. 
My  duty  led  me  hither  to  acquaint  thee 
With  Agamemnon's  coming  ;  and  to  tell  thee 
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That  all  the  Ar gives,  of  all  ranki,  all  ftges, 
^Vith  joyful  plaudits,  feetively,  in  crowds, 
With  einulouB  haste,  rush  to  escort  him  hither. 
Ere  HOW  I  ehould  have  rush'd  into  the  arms 
Of  my  long-witìh'd-fùr  father  ;  but  could  I, 
A  daughter  only,  thus  anticipate 
A  mother's  footsteps  ?    Thus  the  first  usurp 
The  fond  embraces  to  a  consort  due? 
Why  dost  thou  now  delay  ?   Ah  let  us  go, 
Twould  be  a  very  crime  to  tarry  longer. 

0^^.  Electra,  thou  dost  know,  and  know  too  well, 
The  mournful  state  of  my  afflicted  heart  ; 
Yet  thou  exult  est  to  transfix  that  heart 
With  these  repeated  blows. 

El€c.  The  goda  can  witness 

How  much  I  loT©  thee,  mother  ;  how  my  breast 
Bleeds  with  compaseion  for  thee  :  love  impels, 
And  pity  likewise,  to  whatever  I  do  : 
\WouliÌtìt  thp_u_be  found  thus  at  M^ihiie^ -mde, 
"-When  first  the  king  accostn  thee  ?    Thou  disclos^t, 
By  longer  waiting,  what  thou  wouldst  cpnceaT:'" 
Let  us  depart. 

JBgis.  Ah  !  lady,  I  beseech  thee. 

Go  ;  and  persist  not  in  thy  owii  destruction. 

€lif.  I  could  not  tremble  as  I  tremble  now» 
If  to  inevitable  death  I  went, 

0  dreadful  meeting  J  moment  ^  despair  ! 
^  Whence  can  I  summon  suoli  a  fund  of  courage, 
'  That  'twill  not  at  his  presence  all  fortiake  me  ? 

He  is  my  lord  ;  and  though  I  have  not  wrong' d  him. 
Except  in  thought,  I  cannot,  cannot  see  him. 
Without,  at  the  first  glance,  betraying  al]. 

1  cannotj  and  I  wiU  not,  feign  afijection  .  .  . 
Oi^y  to  me  of  woe  unutterable  1 

Eke.  "Rather  to  us  a  day  of  consolation  ! 
I  feel  that  I  shall  now  regain  my  mother, 
FeeFat  thou  remorse  ?_jia Jongeiuariuibau  guilty, 
^^Mgts.  TVoH   thou    e'er   guilty?    Thou  hadst  cause 

think 
Thy  husband  dead  ;  and,  mistress  of  thy  actions, 
Didst  think  to  give  to  me  thy  bridal  hand. 
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,^ho  can  ascribe  a  thought  like  this  to  guilt  ? 
^^^ows  ii  noi,  exòèpl  tliuu  tell  him  uf  it. 
^ou  art  not  guilty  ;  nor,  when  in  his  presence, 
Bast  cause  to  tremble.    Thou  wilt  rootì  ^ì^yo^^^^j 
J'l^athis  invT»^^t>r|ibìi^  hr*¥^ff^  ^^tair°, 
fiirthy  s^*>^^  f'^^^ffli^^r,  no  compunctious  pangs, 
^rom  his  example  learn  to  be  secureT 

^Mec,  Dar'st  tìiou  with  thy  death-bearing  tongue  asperse 
The  name  of  great  Atrides  ?    Let  us  go  ! 
Ah,  mother,  let  this  be  the  last  advice 
That  thou  wilt  hear  from  him. 

Cly.  Thy  oath,  ^Egisthus  ; 

Bemember  ;  thou  hast  sworn. 
.^gis.  One  day  remains. 

Cly.  0  Heav'ns  !  one  day  ?  .  .  . 
Eiec,  Too  long  for  one  that's  impious. 

Scene  III. 

JEQISTHUS. 

JSgÌ8,  Hate  me,  Electra,  hate  me  ;  by  ^gisthus   .  h    /'■ 
More  fefvfiTìTly  mifj  i'fltallxJ^^irfFhntH  •  T/        ? 

And  thou  wilt  find  that  my  tremendous  hate 
In  imprecations  does  not  spend  itself; 
.^Jgistnus  curses  whom  he  hates,  by  death. — 
Atmsl,-  in  au  thy  branches,  ttiou  art  lallen  --- 

Within  my  pow'r,  abominable  race  ! 
With  what  regretful  bitterness  I  thought 
The  angry  waves  had  feasted  on  Atrides  ! 
Had  it  been  so,  0  how  had  I  been  robb'd 
By  greedy  billows  of  a  mighty  vengeance  ! 
' Tifl  true,  that,  by  their  death,  ÀSàes^  children, 
For  Atreus'  execrable  deadly  feast 
Would  have  atonement  made  :  Thyestes,  thus 
I  should  in  part  thy  bloody  thirst  appease  : 
Thy  vengeful  and  retributory  oath 
In  part  I  should  have  ratified  .  .  .  What  say  I  ? 
Shall  this  revival  of  their  sire  redeem 
From  death  his  offspring  ? — Lo  !  the  train  here  comes 
Of  the  victorious  king.    Hence,  hence,  and  yield 
To  the  tumultuous  and  unthinking  j4y 
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Of  the  glad  people  :  glad  tbey  know  not  why. 

Your  triumph  shall  be  tiaBBient. — I  am  here 
A  stranger  to  all  feasta  hut  those  of  blood. 

SCENB  IV. 

_^,JEPOPLE,  AQAMRIWNON,   ELBGTRA,  CLYTEMNESTRA,  SOI  DlOfi 

Aga.  At  last  I  see  the  wigh^d-for  walls  of  Argoe 
Once  more  :  the  ground  I  tread  m  the  loved  spot 
Where  once  I  wandor'd  with  my  infant  feet  : 
All  that  I  see  around  me  are  my  friends  ; 
My  wife^  my  daughter,  and  my  faithful  people, 
And  you,  ye  household  gods,  whom  I^atjast 
Eetnm  to  worship.    What  have  I  to  wisT 
"What  does  there  now  remain  for  me  to  hope  ? 
How  long  and  tedious  do  two  lustres  seem^ 
Spent  in  a  foreign  country,  far  from  all 
The  heart  holds  dear  !    With  what  profound  delight, 
After  the  labors  of  a  bloody  war, 
Shall  I  repose  I    0  what  tisylnm  true 
Of  peace,  to  be  at  home  !— But,  ah,  am  I 
.  The  only  one  who  tastes  of  rapture  here  ? 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  silently  ye  stand, 
,    I^xlag  upon  the  ground  unqujetiy 
I    Your  cousciouB  eyes?    -Q.]±e3y.*iia,.d£Lye-jQjetJ"eel 
AJoy  that  equals  nmie,  m  being  thus 
~    stored  to  mj  embrace  ? 

Utc'.  0,  my  dear  father  Ì  .  , 

Cly.  My  lord  .  .  .  to-day  weVe  felt  vicissitudes 
Too  rapid  and  too  opposite  ,  ,  ,  Now  driven 
From  hope  to  grief,  and  now  from  grief  driv'n  Imck 
To  unexpected  joy  .  .  ,  111  can  the  heart 
Emotions  bear  so  sudden  and  discordant, 

EUc,  For  thee  till  now  we  trembled.    Here  report 
Spread  of  thoe  various  and  tremendous  tidings  \ 
To  which  the  turbulent  and  stormy  winds, 
AVhich  have  for  many  days  the  ocean  vox'd, 
Miide  us  yield  credence  ■  to  ourselves  a  source 
Of  deep  anxiety.    At  last  thouVt  safe  ; 
At  last  from  Troy  a  victor  thou  returnest, 
80  much  desired^  and  for  so  many  months 
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So  much  desired  in  vain.    At  last,  0  father, 
Upon  this  hand,  upon  this  hand  of  thine. 
On  which,  before  thou  didst  depart  from  hence, 
I,  but  a  child,  infantine  kisses  printed, 
1  now  more  fervent  adult  kisses  press. 

Do  not  disdain  a  simple  damsel's  homage  : 

Alino!  I  ftMjl  asBUiBd,  that,  to  the  heart 

Of  my  most  tender  father,  to  behold 

Once  more,  to  clasp  his  well-beloved  daughter, 

Matured  in  age,  devoted  to  his  will, 

Will  be  a  grateful  spectacle,  far  more 

Than  vanquished  kingdoms,  and  submissive  monarchs. 

-4^a.  YesL  daughter  :  dearer  to  me  far  than  fame 
^rethe  fond  ties  of  B[^[7  ah  !  could  H5e 
AsTlappy  aSTa  jajh^^er'SSTa  husband,  / 

-^CLam  as  a  warrior  an(ia_Eiig  1 
^^t  I  reproach  not  you  ;  myself  alone 
^d  my  hard  destiny.    Already  Heaven 
Has  robb'd  me  of  one  daughter  :  to  complete 
^y  measure  of  parental  happiness 
^^  my  return,  she  only  now  was  wanting, 
^^t  Heav'n  forbids  it  ;  and  I  must  divert 
^J'oxn  the  sad  subject  my  regretful  thoughts. — 
;^^tra,  thou  art  left  to  me  ;  art  left 
^^  thy  unhappy  and  aflSicted  mother. 
^^Vr,  as  a  fond  companion,  by  her  side, 
^^^  only  solace  in  my  tedious  absence, 
2*^^lr  endless  tears,  her  anxious  restlessness, 
;^d  all  her  suffrings,  hast  thou  shared  with  her, 
^^ou  tender  daughter  !    O,  how  many  days, 
5^w  many  nights,  in  calling  me  to  mind, 
^^ve  ye  consumed  together  !  .  .  .  Likewise,  I, 
J^^^id  the  frequent  fierce  vicissitudes 
/^^  military  enterprise  ;  'mid  blood, 
^Xid  glory,  and  'mid  death,  for  ever  saw 
^3^^ur  image  present,  your  anj^eties^ 
3^^ur  tears,  conjectures,  and  inquietudes, 
•^^^^t  in  my  helmet  have  I  sat  and  wept 

'^fefflifeSSC^?^-®^^®^*  *^®  father,  none 
^^we^S^oiia  Qfthese  tears.     But  now  the  time 

""^TOL.  I.  V4. 
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.  For  grief  is  at  an  end  :  and  Clytemiiestraj 
\  From  her  dejected  look,  and  teafM~FfBr 
\AlonfìiT  H^o^not  reoognize. 

ay. — ' I  sad?  .  ,  , 

Elee.  Joy,  when  it  is  excesaiTe,  overcomes 
As  much  as  grief,     0  father^  give  her  time 
To  calm  her  Kcatt^r*d  spirits.     She  would  fain 
Say  more  than  I  can  say,  and  hence  says  less. 
Aga.  Nor  haa  she  spokon  to  me  of  Orestes  ...  * 
Cly.  Creates ?...         ^  _-    — ^ — 

^eti.  Ah  !  C0M6  to  embrace  him,  father. 

I       Aga.  Heir  of  my  throne,  my  only  hope,  Orestes, 
1  Support  and  consolation  of  my  lila^ 
Till  in  these  arms  a  thousand  times  I've  clasped  thee, 
I  will  not  to  these  weary  limhs  allow 
A  moment's  rest.     My  consort ^  let  us  go  ^ 
Let^s  hasten  to  embirace.Mm  ;  that-dear  son, 
Of  whom ,  thoiigh  thou  epeat'st  not^  thou  art  the  mother! 
Hiin,  whom  I  left  an  infant  at  the  breast. 
Quitting  him  with  reluctance  .  .  ,  Has  he  grown  ? 
,^    What  are  his  sports  ?  resembkth  he  his  father  ? 
^^   Hath  he  the  seeds  of  future  virtue  in  him  ? 
Do  his  eyes  sparkle  with  a  noble  ardor, 
If  ho~beiioldB  a  brandished  sword,  or  hears 
^^f^lorious  exploits,  or  heroic  deeds  ? 

Cltf.  I  cannot  any  longer  check  my  te^rs  *  ,  . 
Mec.  Ah,  father,  come,  and  thou  shall  see  him  :  he 
Expressly  is  thy  image  ;  since  from  hence 
Thou  wen  test,  never  have  I  quitted  him. 
Age  of  simplicity  !  oft  as  he  heard 
His  father  named  by  us  :  **  When,  when,"  he  cried, 
"  Shall  1  behold  him  ?"     Hearing  afterwards 
Of  Troy,  and  arms,  and  foes,  in  thy  defence. 
With  childish  eagerness,  he  would  aspire. 
Equipped  with  arms,  to  brave  thy  enemies, 

Aga.  Ah  !  say  no  more  ;  let  us  depart.     Each  instant 
Seems  death  to  me  that  I  delay  to  sea  him. 
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ACT  m. 

Scene  I. 

AGAMEMNON,   ELECTRA, 

Aga.  Have  I  returnNi  to  my  ownjamily  ?       ^/ 
3r.have  r^dySEsSLffefmy  enemies 
By  change  of  glace  ?    Electra,  do  thou  calm 
Fny^athePs  homJ  donbts.     VV  itnin  gHTpalace 
[  find  a  new  reception  ;  to  my  consort 
[  am  become  a  stranger  ;  yet,  methinks, 
5he  might  ere  now  composure  have  regained. 
Each  word  of  hers,  each  gesture,  and  each  look, 
irt,  alienation,  diffidence,  constraint, 
Successively  announce.     Am  I  become 
To  her  so  terrible,  that,  in  her  heart. 
So  other  feelings  I  can  now  excite, 
rhan  terror  ?    Whither,  then,  have  they  all  gone, 
rhose  chaste  yet  warm  embraces  ?  whither  flown 
Those  soft  and  artless  accents  ?  those  dear  proofs, 
By  thousands,  and  by  thousands,  of  a  love 
[ndubitable,  which  with  such  a  pang 
[  left — ^where  are  they  ?  which,  with  such  a  hope 
ÌO  fond,  so  flatt'ring,  and  so  dearly  cherish'd, 
[  wish'd  to  see  again;  ah  I  tell  me  why, 
Lnstead  of  finding  them  in  more  abundance, 
They  are  all  fled,  no  traces  of  them  left  ? 

Elee,  My  lord,  my  father,  thou  dost  in  thyself 
Unite  such  attributes,  that  thou  excitest 
Rev'rence  no  less  than  love.     Thy  wife  hath  lived 
A.  prey  to  sorrow  for  two  lustres  past  : 
[t  is  not  possible,  in  one  brief  day, 
To  shake  off  grief  confirm'd  to  habitude. 
Ber  silence  .  .  . 

Aga,  How  much  less  was  I  at  first 

I!onfounded  by  that  silence,  than  I  now 
A.m  by  her  studied  artificial  phrases  1 
HowHieldosoJa-aK-geiiuinèJssndeniesa-        ^ 
Wrapt  in  t'hft  p^Tnp  of  words  !  There  is  a  silence, 
rhc^dd  of  love,  more  eloquent  than  speech. 
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Conveying  meanings  language  cannot  utter  r 
And  tfiere  are  gestures  fraught  with  thought^  and  filling» 
Tlie  heart*tì  in  voluntary  moiisengers  : 
But  neither  iw  her  silence  nor  her  speech 
Suggested  by  afiFection  ;  that  is  certain. 
What  hoots  the  glory  now  with  which  I'm  laden? 
The  laurels,  'mid  such  dire  vicisBitudea, 
With  so  much  hloodshed  gained  ;  if  I  hare  lost 
In  gaining  them — a  blessing  far  more  precious^ 
My  peace  of  mind  ? 
\  \         Elee.  Ah  J  hanisb  such  a  thought  ! 

Ab  far  as  it  depends  on  me^  as  far 
As  on  my  mother  it  depends,  shalt  thou 
l^njoy  among  us  perfect  peace* 

Aga.  Yet  whence 

Has  she  become  so  diff'rent  to  herself? 
Tell  me  thyself  :  ere  while,  when  in  my  arms 
Bhe  placed  Orestes  ;  didst  thou  then  observe  ? 
AVhile  I  was  iiird  with  tran  sport,  and  ne'er  thought 
That  I  enough  had  kiss'd  him,  or  embraced  him. 
Didst  thou  perchance  behold  her  sympathize 
in  my  paternal  joy  ?  who  would  have  thought 
The  child  was  hers  as  much  as  he  was  mine  ? 
Our  common  hope,  Orestes,  the  last  pledge 
Of  our  affection. ^Or  I'm  much  mistaken. 
Or  these  were  not  the  unconcealable 
Spontaneous  symptoms  of  a  gladden'd  heart  ; 
Not  the  affections  of  a  tender  mother; 
Not  the  endearments  of  a  loving  consort. 

Elee.  'Tie  true,  she's  somewhat  changed  from  what  %hfi 
was. 
The  sunshine  of  pure  joy  has  nc*er  returned 
Since  that  tremendous  day,  ivhen  then  w^ert  forced, 
O  father,  for  the  common  weal  of  all, 
To  immolate  thy  daughter.     Such  a  wound. 
If  in  a  mother ^s  heart  'tis  ever  heal'd, 
Is  hcaVd  with  difficulty  :  from  her  mind 
Two  lustres  have  not  banish'd  the  remembrance 
Of  the  inevitable  stratagem, 
At  the  same  time  compassionate  and  cruel. 
By  which  her  daughter  from  her  hreast  was  torn. 
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Aga.  Unliappy  1 1     Does  not  my  recollection 
Of  tiiat  event  suffice  to  punish  me  ? 
Was  I,  than  she,  on  that  tremendous  dfty 
Less  wretctiecT?  '  Was  noti!  a&-miicb.A.iia±hflg. 
As  she  a  mother  ?    But  could  I  alone 
Deny  her  to  the'  exasperated  cries, 
The  rabid  turbuleuce,  the  menaces 
Of  multitudinous  and  madden'd  warriors, 
Who,  from  a  cruel  oracle,  received 
Potent  incentives  to  their  fiery  rage  ? 
What  could  I  do  alone  'mid  such  a  crowd 
Of  haughty  kings,  for  fame  and  vengeance  thirsting, 
All  equally  impatient  of  restraint  ? 
Those  barbarous  kings  all  heard  a  father's  groans. 
Yet  with  that  father  not  one  shed  a  tear  : 
For  when  the  angry  gods  in  thunders  speak, 
Nature  is  silent,  innocence  in  vain 
Lifts  up  her  voice:  the  gods  alone  are  heard. 

Elee.  Ah,  trouble  not  with  bitter  recollections 
The  joyful  day  when  thou  retumest,  father  I 
If  I  spoke  of  it,  'twas  but  to  diminish 
The  just  amazement  which  arises  in  thee, 
At  the  constrain'd  deportment  of  my  mother. 
Add  to  her  former  grief,  that  her  sad  mind. 
Thrown  back  upon  itself,  in  solitude 
Has  prey'd  upon  its  pow'rs  ;  she  has  not  had, 
Save  her  two  children,  any  one  to  whom 
She  might  impart,  and  thus  assuage,  her  grief; 
One  was  too  young,  and  I  perchance,  though  willing, 
Was  ill  adapted  for  a  comforter. 
Thou  know'st,  that  hidden  bitterness  swells  larger  : 
Thou  know'st,  that,  to  drag  on  in  loneliness 
The  dreary  days,  is  death  to  ev'ry  joy 
And  life  to  ev'ry  sickly  phantasy  : 
The'  expecting  thee  so  long  ;  and  ev'ry  day 
Trembling  for  thy  existence  :  dost  not  see  it  ? — 
How  can  she  ever  be  what  once  she  was  ? 
/  Pardon, jjBiay^  thee,  thejnfirmities 
lOf^^^^^fcfiWedZidnd^  allT^rooding  thoughts 
torive  from  thee.     Quickly,  at  thy  cheering  presence, 
XThespBctres  of  despondency  will  vanish^ 
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Believe  it,  father  :  thou  ere  long  wilt  see 
V  Her  tenderne&s,  her  faith,  her  love^  retam» 

Aga.  At  least  it  cheers  me  to  indulge  the  hope* 
How  would  it  soothe  ine,  if^  without  restraint» 
She  would  unfold  to  me  her  inmost  thoughts  I- — 
.  But»  mean whilo»  tell  me  :  to  what  purpoee  o^ee,  ^ 
^*=\jn^  Where  I  am  king,  the  oflfepring  of  _T3biyeBSs?^^ 
WhaFdoes  lie  liere  ?  And  what  does  he  expect  ? 
I  only  have  learn' d  here  that  he^B  in  Argos  ; 
rit  seems  to  me,  as  if,  in  naming  him, 
VAll  felt  embarraasment- 

Ekc.  .  ,  ,  Of  Atreua  thou, 

He  of  Thyestes  is  the  offspring  ;  hence 
Springs  this  emljarrassment.    jE^sthuB  exiled^ 
Here  came  for  an  asylum  :  he  has  foes 
E'en  in  his  very  brethren. 

Aga.  In  that  race 

Fraternal  hatred  is  hereditary  ; 
Perchance  the  imprecations  of  my  dre^ 
The  anger  of  the  gods,  occasion  this. 
But  that  he  should,  near  to  the  eon  of  Atreus, 
Seek  an  anylum,  not  a  little  strange 
To  me  appears.     Already  Tve  commanded 
That  he  forthM-ith  shoiild  come  into  my  presence  ; 
I  wish  to  see  kim,  from  himself  to  learn 
His  present  fortunes  and  his  future  projects. 

Eke,  iEgisthus,  father,  doubtless  is  unhappy- 
But  thou  who  dost  discriminate  at  onoe 
The  various  characters  of  men,  wilt  learn 
Whether  or  not  he  merits  to  be  so, 

Aga,  Behold,  he  comes, — ^Who  kno^  if  he  con^ls 
A  base  or  noble  beart,  beneath  a  form  ^    ^~~^ 

<5T^mor6  than  ordinary  grace  fui  nees? 

Scene  II, 

AGAMEMNOPr,    ELECTRA,  ^GISTMOS, 

^gi^.  Can  I,  devoid  of  fear,  present  myself 
Before  the  glorious  ccmqueror  of  Troy, 
The  king  of  kings  sublime  ?  I  contemplate 
The  majeaty,  the  splendor  of  a  god 
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On  thy  august  and  all-commanding  brow .  .  . 
August,  but  at  the  same  time  merciful  : 
And  from  their  thrones  the  gods  oft  bend  their  looks 
On  the  unhappy.     Such  -<Egisthus  is  ; 
^gisthus,  hitherto  the  sport  of  fortune, 
HaRmmrnoTi  fti^^^RtnTR  witTTl-Kftft  !  onft  hTond 
Ituns^n  qy-r  vaitis  ;  from  whence  I  dare  to  seek, 
V^^itlnn^  thftw^  ^^11  ff,  ^Xj^fl^JT^^^^  shelter. 
Which  might  avail,  from  my  oppressive  foes. 
Who  also  are  my  brethren,  to  protect  me. 

Aga,  Thou^mak'st  me  shudder,  when  thou  thus  recall'st 
That  we  from  oneTilóod  spring  ;  *twere  surely  better 
tW-8CÌÌ:"òf  us  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  thence. 
Tl^yestes*  sons,  by  a  decree  of  fate, 
l^nhappily  must^jl  detest  each~  other  ; 
But  are  noFBòund  to  choose  for  àn  asylum 
The  court  of  Atreus.     Hitherto,  -^gisthus, 
Thou  wert,  and  still  thou  art,  to  me  unknown  ; 
I  neither  hate  nor  love  thee  ;  yet,  though  willing 
To  lay  aside  hereditary  discord, 
1  cannot,  without  feeling  in  my  breast, 
I  know  not  what  of  strange  perplex'd  emotions. 
Behold  the  countenance,  nor  hear  the  voice. 
Of  one  who  is  the  offspring  of  Thyestes. 

^gis.  That  tha  magjisitmmpus  Atrides  cannot, 
And  even  knowg,nQt  ììQlt.  Ì9 ,  harbor  hatred, 
"JtUft  i  wftTTìfnfìg  :  a  heart  sublime  like  thine 

(  inaccessible  to  base  designs. 
The  valor  thou,  and  not  Qie  enmities 
Of  thy  forefathers,  hast  inherited. 
Thou  knowest  how  to  punish, ...  or  to  pardon, 
Who  dares  offend  thee  :  but  who,  like  myself, 
Is  wretched,  and,  to  thee  unknown,  might  claim 
Thy  pity,  though  he  were  a  son  of  Troy. 
Thee  Greece  selected,  not  by  accident. 
The  leader  of  its  lofty  enterprise  ; 
But  deem'd  thee  monarch  greater  than  all  kings, 
In  courtesy,  in  valor,  justice,  faith. 
Such  I  repute  thee  also,  nor  e'er  deem'd 
Myself  more  safe,  than  when  beneath  the  shade 
Of  thy  renown  :  nor  did  I  recollect 
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That  1  was  bom  the  offepriDg  of  Thyestes  ; 

I  am  indeed  the  eon  of  adverse  fate, 

I I  seem'd  to  me,  that,  in  adveraity, 
My  htood^a  defilement  had  been  fully  cleansed  ; 
And  if  thon  simdd'redBt  at  -^giethus'  name, 
I  hoped  that  afterwards  thoo  Avouldest  feel, 
Within  thy  royal  and  most  gen'rons  breast, 
Profound  compassion  for  rae,  at  the  names 
Of  exile,  wretched,  mendicant,  oppressed. 

Aga.  And  if  I  felt  compassion,  wouldest  thon 
Ynym  me  endure  it  ? 

^gk.  Who  am  I,  to  dare 

jJ^ÉSpise  a  gift  of  thine  ?  ,  -  . 

r    Aga.  Thon  ?  Thon  art  sprung 

I  From  the  most  deadly  foe  my  father  had  : 

I   Thou  hatest  me,  and,  moro,  art  bonnd  to  hate  me  ; 

'    Nor  can  I  blame  thee  for  it  :  for  onr  fathers 
Eternally  have  separated  ns  ; 
Not  ns  alone;  our  sons,  and  farthest  grandsons. 
Impions  Thyestes,  as  thou  knowest  well, 
Eav3sh*d  the  spouse  of  AtTeus  :  Atreiis  then, 
When  he  had  slain  them,  at  a  horrid  banquet, 
Gorged  the  adulterer  with  his  ohOdren^s  flesh. 
W^hy  should  I  utter  more  ?     Sad  tale  of  blood, 
Ah,  why  recall  thy  dire  Ticiasitudes  ? 
The  bare  recital  stiffens  me  with  horror. 
I  see  in  thee  Thyestes  and  hi  a  furies  : 
Canst  thou  with  other  eyes  contemplate  me  ? 
Do  not  I  offer  thee  the  living  image 
Of  san^inary  Atreiis  ?     'ffid  these  walls, 
Which  thou  dost  see  stain'd  with  thy  brothers'  blood, 
Canst  thou  remain,  without  thy  ev'ry  vein 

._  "Rniling  with  fury  at  the  dreadful  thought  ? 

^gu. ,  ,  ,  Horrid,  'tis  true,  was  the  revenge  of  Atreus  j 
But  it  was  just.    Those  childi-en  that  Thyestes 
Saw  at  the  execrable  banquet  placed, 
Were  fruit  of  incest.     He  their  father  was, 
Yes  J  but  clandestinely  the  faithless  spouse 
Of  the'  unavenged  and  too  much  injured  Atreus 
Bore  them  to  him.     The  outrage  was  enormous, 
Greater  the  punishment.     They  brethren  were. 
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TÌ8  true,  but,  to  forget  this  sacred  tie 

Thyestes  was  the  first  ;  the  second,  Atreus. 

It  seems  as  if  the  anger  of  the  Heavens 

'Gainst  me  had  not  yet  ceased  :  thy  race,  less  guilty. 

Is  crown'd  with  every  blessing.     Qj^r  brethren 

Thyestes  gave  to  me  ;  and  not,  as  I, 

Afettreag^r^i  inoes'Tspcuhg  :  the  wives  of  these 

I  never  ravish'd  from  them  ;  yet  against  me, 

JW  more  Jh^nJLtreus  was,  are  they  incensed  : 

They  have  entirely^^v^h  me  from  the  throne  : 

Aììfl^^Qi:aJxiLJnJ^Te  me,  have  tàfóìffr^'lne 


Mjr.port.ioTi  nf  hfìit^jfery^ viftlìET 

Nor  that  suffices  :  cruelly  they  seek. 

Having  deprived  me  of  my  heritage, 

'^o  take  my  life.     Thou  see'st,  if,  without  cause, 

1  seek  for  an  asylum. 

^^ga.  Thou  hast  cause 

1*0  seek  one  ;  but  it  should  not  have  been  here. 

JEgis,  Yfh^XQ'jQT  I  plant  my  feet,  the  infamy 
Df  my^^atgrnaljQame  and^iSfTnybirEBT 
^gE^^^Tdm^TuI"wh~ére  should  I  less  blush, 
VV^en  1  give  utt'rance  to  Thyestes'  name. 
Than  in  the  presence  of  the  son  of  Atreus  ? 
Thou,  wert  thou  with  less  weight  of  glory  laden, 
Thou,  wert  thou  friendless  as  3Egisthus  is, 
The  weight  thou  then  wouldst  feel,  feel  all  the  horror 
Which  is  annex'd  no  less  to  a  descent 
From  Atreus  than  Thyestes.     Do  thou,  then, 
Participate  in  my  calamities  : 
Atrides,  act  thou  towards  me,  as  thou  woiddst 
That  others  should  tow'rds  thee,  wert  thou  -ZEgisthus. 

Aga.  -ffigisthus  I  ? . . .  Know,  whatsoe'er  had  been,  ' 
However  adverse,  desperate  my  fortune, 
I  never  would  have  tum'd  jaayLfeet,  no,  never, 
To  seek  Thyestes'  throne.^I  hear  a  voice. 
And  such  a  voice  proclaiming  in  my  heart. 
That  I  should  not  place  confidence  in  thee. 
That  'tis  to  pity  closed. — Yet,  since  thou  wilt  j  V 

Solicit  my  compassion,  which  I'm  not 
Accustom'd  to  refuse,  I  will  endeavor, 
(Par  as  my  name  and  pow'r  have  influence 
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In  Greece,)  in  thy  hereditary  rights 
To  reinstate  thee,    Tli{^eati wM le^  go  thoTi  far 
From  Argos  ;  near  to  thee  should  ITàrag  on 
Days  of  aifxiiety,  and  restless  nights. 
The  son  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes'  sow 
One  city  canncft  hold»     P'rhaps  e*en  within 
The  houndaries  of  Grreece,  we  still  should  he 
Too  near  each  other. 

2E^ìÉ.  Dost  thou  drive  me  hence  ? 

JifVhat  crime  dost  thou  impute  to  me  ? 

i^   Aga.  -~  _  Thy  fether. 

I       j%t*r.  Does  that  eulGc©  ? 

I        Aga.  It  is  too  much.     Go  hence  j 

J    Nor  let  to-morrow*a  dawu  find  thee  in  Argoe  ; 

I    The  help  solicited  thou  shalt  obtain» 

I     If  I  hut  hear  that  thou  art  far  away. 

Scene  III. 

AGAMEMNOr^,  ELECTKA. 

Aga,  Electra»  wouldst  thou  think  it  ?  h[  l^n  preaence 
__  Lfelt  throughout  my  soul  a  Jdiui  of  tfìirjtc, 
I  never  felt  before. 

Elee,  T  was  well,  O  father, 

Thus  to  dismiss  him  :  never  do  I  see  him 
Without  a  strange  antipathy, 

Aga.  Oursirea^ 

In  characters  of  bloody  have  graven  in  us 
An  interchangeable  and  lasting  bate. 
-/^  ^a&oh,  perchance,  may  teach  me  to  repress, 
What  neither  time  nor  reason  can  destroyr- 

Scene  IY. 

CLYTEMNESTKA,    AGAMKMNON,    ELECTRA. 

Cly.  Ah,  why  with  fresh  delays  protract  the  hopes 
Of  thy  expecting  people  ?    Even  now. 
Upon  the  sacred  altars^  incense  smokes  : 
Along  the  paths,  en  garlanded  with  flowers, 
That  to  the  temple  load,  unnumber'd  crowds. 
Like  waveii,  succeed  each  other,  who,  to  Heaven^ 
With  loud  ftoclaim,  shout  Agamemuon*B  praise. 
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Aga.  I  should,  ere  now,  not  only  have  indulged 
Tie  wishes  of  my  people,  but  my  own, 
lad  not  ^gisthus,  in  a  oonference, 
)etain'd  me  here,  p'rhaps  longer  than  I  wish'd. 
Cly,  JEgisthus?.  .  .  "^ 

Aga.  Yes.  iEgisthus^   Tellmejiow,   \c> 

fVhy  heard  T  r\nt  frc^m  f.^^A J-^A^wanri  yr^ngT  —  -':i^ 

^Vli/.  My  lord, .  .    I  deem^aTlorhFWDtildr'find  a  place .  .  . 
Mid  thy  so  many  other  cares  .  .  . 
Aga.  iBgisthus 


Tliat  he  came  here  to  injure  me  ;  (and  could  he  ?) 

But  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  his  appearance 

fe  ill  adapted  to  the  festal  homage  / 

rhat  waits  on  my  return  :  I. have  commanded,  I    "^ 

l'hai ^re.tQ.-?[lorrpw's  dawn  he  goes  from  hence. —     / 

^leanwhile,  let  joy  unmingléd  revelhere.    ""      — 

J^  consort,  to  i;he  temple  go  I"nów7 

fhus  to  propitiate  the  Deities. 

^h  !  let  the  genial  smile  return  to  lighten 

f  iy  countenance.     Those  smiles  were  once  to  me 

Hedges  of  peace,  and  of  beatitude  ; 

t^  cannot  happy  be  till  they  return. 

Scene  V. 

ELECTEIA,  CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Elee,  Hear  the  good  king,  thou  still  more  worthy  consort  ! 

Cly.  Mag!  I  am  betray'd  :  thou  hastjjetray'd  me, 
Jlecfe[§,^J^Post  thou  thus  observe  thypromise  ? 
!'hou  to,the  king  ^gisthus  hast  reveal'd  : 
0  he  .  .  . 

Elee.        I  never  named  him,  this  I  swear, 
llsewhere  he  learn'd  it.    All  are  emulous 
'o  gain  his  favor  in  a  thousand  ways  : 
lU  to  the  monarch  fain  would  useful  be  : 
lather  shouldst  thou  feel  wonder,  that  he  did  not 
[now  this  before. 

Cly.  But  what  imputes  he  to  him  ? 
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Of  what  does  he  siiepect  him  ?    Did  et  thou  hear 
Their  conference  ?    Why  doth  he  drive  liiia  hence? 
And  he.  what  did  he  answer  ?    Did  Atrides 
Of  me  make  mention  to  him  ? 
'    Elee.  Be  composed, 

.    O  mother  1  in  the  "bosom  of  Atrides 
\  Suspicion  hath  not  entered.    He  ne'er  dreams 
^  \Thon  eouldfit  betray  him  ;  and  from  hence  art  thou 
Bound  never  to  betray  him.    To  ^^giBthus 
His  words  were  not  those  of  an  enemy* 

€ly^  But  yet  he's  hanishM  instantly  from  Argos* 

Elec^   O    happy  queen  !   thus    from   the   brink  thou^rt 
snatched 
Of  a  tremendous  precipice  at  once, 
Ere  thou  advancest  farther. 

Cli/.  Will  he  go? 

Mec.  By  his  departure  will  thy  Kecnet  be 
EffectuaTTy'eoneesl'd  :  thou  yet  enjoy eait' 
l^é"^hgte  altetion  of  thy  consort's  heart  ; 
More  than  aught  elee  he  wishes  for  thy  love  : 
Impioue  detractors  have  not  yet  infected 
His  bosom  with  thfeir  poison  ;  all  is  yet 
Untouched.    But  woe,  if  haply  those  base  miscreants» 
And  wicked  as  they're  base,  for  but  a  moment 
See  your  love,  peace,  or  confidence  to  waver  : 
They  then  wiil  emulously  tell  him  all  ,  ,  , 
Ah,  mother  !  let  compassion  for  thyself. 
For  us,  and  even  for  jligisthus,  move  thee  I— 
Away  from  Argos,  he  will  be  secure 
From  the  king's  vengeance  ,  ,  * 

Cly.  If  I  lose  i^gisthus, 

What  have  I  then  to  shrmk  from  ? 

£lec>       '    '  Infamy, 

Cly.  0  Heav  ns  !  .  ,  ,  now  leave  me  to  my  di-eadful  fate. 

Mec.  Ah  nck !    What  hop'st  thou  V   what  wouldst  thou, 
attempt?  .  .  . 
y       Ciy.  Thou  guiltless  daughter  of  a  guilty  mother. 
Leave  me.   TE^iTnèver  mòre  shalt  hear  me  name  ^ 
^Egisthus  :  thee  111  not  contaminate  ; 
My  poor,  iinhappy  daughter  should  not  share 
In  my  flagitious  sigha. 
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Elee.  Ah,  mother  ! 

ay.  Go. 

Leave  me  to  my  own  thoughts,  and  to  the  flame 
That  now  devours  me. — I  insist  upon  it. 

Scene  VI. 

ELECTRA. 

Elee.  Unhappy  I  !  .  .  .  Unhappy  mother  !  .  .  .  Ah, 
What  a  dire  tempest  gathers  o'er  our  heads  ! 
If  ye,  celestial  pow*rs,  disperse  it  not, 
What  will  become  of  our  devoted  house  ? 


ACT   IV. 

Scene  I. 

^^  iEGlSTHDS,    CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Mgis.  0  queen,  this  is  our  last,  our  last  farewelL  ^ 

Alas  !  from  whence  I  fain  would  have  withdrawn, 
J  see  myself  proscribed,  p^yet^o  I  not 
Uiegfet,  remaining  thus,  to  have  obey'd  thee. 
At  thy  command,  and  for  thy  dear  love's  sake, 
To  suffer  such  an  outrage,  pleases  me. 
If  thou  accept  the  homage.    But  my  heart 
Feels  a  far  difTrent  and  severer  grief. 
In  thus  forsaking  thee  ;  and  never  more 
To  have  the  hope  of  seeing  thee  ;  no,  never. 

Cly.  I  feel,  ^gisthus,  that  I  weir  deserve  1 
The  most  severe  rebukes  ;  yet  from  thy  lips  | 
Since  no  rebuke  I  hear,  thy  wretchedness,  | 
The  horrors  of  thx  cruel  destiiiy,  j 

Too  keenly  rend  my\self-accuaing  heart.  } 
On  my  account  thou  sJff*er'st/such  disgrace  ;  5 
And  i  am  ready,  fortlK  sakfe,  to  bear  1     V 

Outrages,  angxdsh,>deaftnWid,  if  need  be,  \ 
E'en  infamy  itself.  Wow  ik  the  time  i 

For  action. — Shall  lyS^yerAeWe  thee?  Ah,  i 
Think,  while  I  breaxheL/thatUhis  can  never  bei  ! 
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^gia.  Perchance,  then,  thon'rt  determined  with  thyself 
To  ruin  me  ?   What  else  canst  thoii  perform  ? 
Ah,  cease  !  it  is  in  vain  to  contradict 
The'  absolute  will  of  monarch  absolute. 
Thou  kuow*et  hia  arguments  consist  in  arm^  ; 
Nor  hears  he  other  argutnents  from  othem* 

Cly,  We  may,  if  not  oppose,  at  least  delude  him  ; 
'Twer©  well  to  make  the  triaL    He  has  fix*d 
morrow's  dawn  for  thj  departure  hence  ; 

d  thutt-to-mourow's  dawn,  shall  witneaB  me 
bmpanion  of  thy  flight. 

"^Mgis.^^^  '  —        O  HeaVnsI  what  say'st  thou? 

Thou  malt'st  me  tremble.    Dear  as  is  thy  love, 
So  much,  and  more,  thy  fame  to  me  is  dear  .  .  . 
Ab^  TifiJ_Jj211£hlJ'f^^^i  nor  will  I  permit  it  : 
A  day  would  come,  though  late,  would  come  at  last, 
A  fatal  day,  when  I  should  hear  thee  call 
^gisthus  author  of  thy  infamy. 
Banishment,    death,    (towards   which,    from    thee   scarce 

sever'd, 
I  rush  with  hasty  steps,)  would  be  to  me 
Less  hard,  than  (wretched  I  !)  to  have  to  hear 
Such  dire  recrimination  from  thy  lips. 

Gly.  Thou  only  art  the  author  of  my  life  ; 
And  8haU  1  ever  be  compeU'd  to  name  thee 
The  author  of  my  infamy  ?  e*eii  thou. 
Who  in  my  bosom  dost  a  dagger  plunge. 
If  thou  hast  heart  thus  to  abandon  me  .  .  . 

^gÌ8.  Bather  shoTiid  I  most  wantonly  immerge 
That  dagger  in  thy  breast,  if  I  constrain 'd  thee 
To  share  my  fate.    Alas  I   were  it  accomplished, 
This  meditated  flight,  who  could  secure  ua 
From  the  avenging  anger  of  Atrides  ? 
What  refuge  is  there  from  his  mighty  arm  ? 
What  shelter  ?    Helen  was  a  fugitive  : 
Into  his  realm  a  powerful  monarch's  son 
Conducted  her  ;  but  what  did  it  avail 
That  the  seducer  had  both  arms  and  courage, 
Eamparts  and  battlements  ?    By  dint  of  force, 
Within  his  very  palace,  and  beneath 
The  eyes  of  his  own  father,  at  the  foot 
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Of  sacred  altars»  'mrd  the  cries,  the  tears, 

TLb  bloodshed,  and  the  menace  of  hie  eubjeots. 

Was  not  his  mistress  wrested  from  hie  arms, 

And  with  her  both  hie  kingdum  and  his  life  ? 

1,  destitute  of  all  alliance, 

A  wanderer,  and  an  exile,  what  csan  I 

Ptìrform  ?   Thou  see'st  it  clearly,  thy  deaign 

la  in  itself  abortive.   Thou  alone 

Wotddst  have  defied  the  infamy  in  vain 

Of  ignominious  flight  :  and  I,  possessed 

And  destitute  of  thee  at  once,  should  gain 

The*  eternal  blot,  the  merited  disgraee 

Of  a  eeduc^r.    In  this  ill-judged  night. 

If  thou  persist,  this  is  the  destiny 

That  stares  us  in  the  face. 

Cltf.  Thou  clearly  see'et 

The  obstacles,  nought  else  :  ^^s  genuiiie  love 
Er^^jiccaiatom'd  to  be  so  diBcreet/ 

Mgis.  When  did  a  genuine  Ever  ever  drag 
To  certainniiuj^ 
gSliirlKarr  atone  in  peril  he  ; 
Aiid  thou  wilt  see  if  1  can  condescend 
To  know,  much  leea  to  care  for  ohetacles. — 
1  see  most  clearly,  that  at  leas  than  nothing 
tThou  vainest  thy  life  :  I  see  most  clearly 
^hy  love  is  dearer  to  thee  far  than  fame  : 
'  les,  mere,  far  more^than  I  deserve,  thou  lov'et  me, 
'  A^L^ajLhiXl[eal  again  th^nw-ounded  hiearÉ/       ^^ 
Heaven  knows  that  at  the  risk  of  a!l  I  prize, 
I  lain  would  heal  it  I  ,  .  .  all,  all  would  I  do; . 
But  cease  to  love  thee  :  that  I  cacnot^o  ; 
I  can  die  easily  ■  and  now  1  wiiih  it,- 
But  if  I  am  constrain' d,  at  a  great  risk^ 
To  flee  thy  fame  and  life  exposed  for  me, 
Qia|1y^  gshnoBft  m^re  G£>rta.hi  nieaUB  than 

Gh,  More  oertain  means  ?  .  .  ,  what 

^  IS,  To  l>e  a  banished  man, ,  ,  ,  to  fly, 
Theim  are  the  only  means  that  I  have  left. 
Thon,  far  from  me,  deprived  of  ev'ry  hope 
Of  aeeing  me  again,  wOt,  from  thy  heart, 
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to  die  ; 
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Have  quickly  chased  my  image  ;  great  AtrideB 
Will  wake  u  far  superior  passion  there  : 
Thou,  in  Ms  presence ,  many  happy  days 
Wilt  yet  enjoy* — These  auspices  may  Heaven 
Confirm  ] — I  cannot  now  evince  to  thee 
A  flurer  proof  of  love  than  by  my  flight  ;  *  ♦  * 
A  dreadful,  hard,  irrevocable  proof. 

€ly.  If^there  be  need  of  death,  we  both  will  difi^:^ 
But,  is  there  nothing  left  to  try  ere  this  ? 

^gu.  Another  plan,  perchanoe,  e'en  now  i-emainsj 
JBut  little  worthj  .  ,  , 

Cly.  And  it  is  ? 

^gi^^  Too  om^. 

Cly.  But  certain  ? 

^giss  Certain,  ah^  too  much  so  \ 

Cly.  How 

Canst  thou  then  hide  it  from  me  ? 

Mgis,  — How  canat  thou 

Of  me  demand  it  ? 

Clij.  What  then  may  it  bo  ?..  , 

know  not ,  . .  Speak  ;  I  am  too  far  advanced  ; 

cannot  now  retract  :  perchance  already 

am  Huspected  by  Atrides  ;  maybe 
He  has  the  right  already  to  despise  me  : 
Hence  do  I  feel  con  strain 'd,  e*en  now,  to  hate  him  : 
I  cannot  longer  in  his  presence  live  ; 
I  neither  will,  nor  dare. — Do  thou,  -^Egisthus, 
Teach  me  a  means,  whatever  it  may  be, 
A  means,  by  which  I  may  withdraw  myself 
From  him  for  e%^er, 

Mgis.  Thou  withdraw  thyself 

From  him  ?    I  have  already  ^aid  to  thee 
That  now  'tis  utterly  impossible. 

Cly.  What  other  step  remaina  for  me  to  take  ? 

MgiB,  —None. 

<3%»  l^ow,    I    understand    thee, — What 

flash,  ^    -^—  —^^^ 

U  what  a  deadly,  instantaneous  flash 
Of  criminal  conviction,  rushes  through 
My  obtuBe  mind!  What  throbbing  turbulence 
In  ev'ry  vein  I  feel  I — I  understand  thee  ; 
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he  cruel  remedy, . . .  the  only  one, 
rAgamemnon's  Mfe-bluud.  "^ 


T\ 


And  love 


CZy.  Yet,  by  thy  sUenoe,  thou  dost  ask  that  blood. 

Mgiè.  Tff<ì.y,  rftf.|iftr  T  %hid  if..— Tf^  nnr  InvA^-         . 
^nd  to  thy  life,  (of  jnJTTift  T  ^^  ^^^  apAftV^)  ^ 

feji^ng  is  the^^v  obfitacle  : 
oSTyet,  thou  knowest  that  his  life  is  sacred  : 
To  love,  respect,  defend  it,  thou  art  bound  : 
W I  to  tremble  at  it. — Let  us  cease  ; 
I^e  hour  advances  now  ;  my  long  discourse 
^ight  give  occasion  to  suspicious  thoughts. — 
U  length  receive  .  .  .  -ffigisthus' .  .  .  last  farewell. 

C%.  Ah  1  hear  me  .  .  .  Agamemnon  t#  our  love  .  .  . 
»Jid  to  thy  life?  . .  .  Ah,  yes  ;  there  are,  besides  him, 
^o  other  obstacles  :  too  certainly 
Ks  life  is  death  tojuil aj^^ ■'■■,■ 

-%w.  4^  !  do  not  heed 

ty  words  ;  they  sprang  from  tooTmuclr  r03&e4 

y^-  '  ^ 

••eveard  to  me  their  meaning. 

Mgiè.  Hast  thou  not 

\j  mind  o'erwhelm*d  with  horror  ? 

C7y.  *  Horror  ? .  .  .  yes  ;  ^  i. . 

tut  then  to  part  from  thee  I  . .  . 

-^««.  Wouldst  have  the  courage  ? . 

puts>B-ead>t5Tfew;L--.^- -— 

I  surrounded  by  his  friends  : 
Hiat  sword  could  find  a  passcbge  to  his  heart  ? 

Gly.  What  sword  ?  .  .  . 

Mgiè.  Here  open  violence  were  vain 

Cly,  Yet,  .  .  .  treachery .  .  . 

Mgiè.  'Tis  true,  he  merits  not 

o  be  betray'd,  Atridesr:  he  who  loves 

'is  wife  80  well  :  he  y^ho,  enchained  from^-Tjoy, 

jjT|T3pfift  nf  il.  pt»^  rn  fctt^fajHr^rnngh 

^^^t^vjhff^jDAn^^'^%  to  whom  he  is 
^aielf  a  slave  . 
^ ^What-doJLheaH 

Mqiè,                                                   Tileanwhile 
zpect,  that  when  of  thee  his  love  is  wearied, 
VOL.  I.  « . 
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He  will  divide  with  her  his  throne  and  bed  ; 
Expect  that,  to  thy  many  other  wrongs, 
Bhame  will  be  added  ;  and  do  thou  alone 
^ot  be  exasperated  at  a  deed 
That  ronses  ev'ry  Argive. 

Cly.  What  said*st  thou  ?  .  ,  . 

isandra  chosen  as  my  rival  ?  -  .  . 

Mgk,  So 

Atridoa  wills. 

Olif,  Then  let  Atrides  perish- 

^gh.  How  ?    By  what  hand  ? 

Cly.  By  mine,  thia  very  night, 

Within  that  bed,  which  he  expeeta  to  share 
With  this  abhorred  slave* 


0  Heavens  !  bnt  think 


Shonldst  thon  repent? , 


And  yet .  *  . 

rUdoit; 
ShaU  I  let  thee, 


Cltf.  I  am  resolved  ,  . 

ay. 

That  I  so  long  delay'd, 

1,  e'en  if  thou  wilt  not. 
Who  only  dost  deserve  my  love,  be  dragg'd 
To  crnel  death  ?     And  shall  I  let  him  Hve 
Who  cares  not  for  my  love  ?     I  swear  to  thee, 
To-morrow^  thon  shalt  he  the  king  in  Argos. 
L^  ypy^filift^ll  my  hand,  nor  shall  mj  bosom  tremble  , 
Bnt  who  approaches  ? 

^gie.  'Tis  Electra  .  ,  . 

ay.  H^v'ns  t 

Let  Tia  avoid  hen    Do  thou  trust  in  me. 


I 


IdQ 


Scene  II. 

ELECTEA, 

Eke.  -^iristhns  flies  from  me,  and  he  dcffifi,??:^  ; 
BnO  hehdd  that  "likewise  from  my  eight 
My  mother  seeks  to  fly.     Infatuated 
And  wretched  mother  I     She  could  not  resiEt 
TEe  guilty  eagerness  for  the  last  time 
To,see  .fflgiiJhns.—Tliey  havo  here,  at  length, 


se.  nt]  AGAMSHNOK. 

Conferr'd  togethar  . . .  But  jBgJgthua  seems  ^ 
Too  much  elated,  and  tooc^iMent, 
lor  one  condemn'd  to  exile . . .  She  appear*d 
Eike  on©  disturD^d  in  thought,  but  more  possess'd 
With  anger  and  resentment,  than  with  grief .  .  . 
0  Heav'ns  !  who  knows,  to  what  that  miscreant  base, 
T^thhisinfemaJ  arts,  may  have  impeiL^dTEeFI 
Towhat  extremities  have  wrought  lierup  !  . .  . 
Now,  now,  indeed.  I  tremble  :  what  misdeeds, 

^jLTfi^^^^^'  ■  ■  ■  Tf  pTn  nilrTit?    .  . 
Scene  III. 

ELECTRA,    AGAMEMNON. 

Elee.  0  my  father, 

TeU  me  :   hast  thou  seen  Cly temnestra  ? 

Aga.  ^  I 

Thought  she  already  was  in  these  apartments. 
But  she  will  soon  be  here. 

Elee.  I  wish  she  may. 

Aga.  'Tis  certain  I  expect  her  here  :  she  knows 
That  here  I  would  awhile  converse  with  her. 

Elee,  gather.  jEgisthus  lingers  yet  in  Argas. 

Aga.  Yes,  one  full  day,  thou  know'st,  I  have  allowed 

'Tis  almost  spent  :  to-morrow  he  will  go 

Far  from  our  sight  for  ever. — But,  what  thought, 

0  jj^?^g^^^r^  tihnfLJl'^turbs  thee?    Kestless  looks 

"fhou  castest  rounSTlliee,  and  a  mortal  paleness 

Steals  o'er  thy  face  !  Whence  this  inquietude  ? 

A  thousand  times  upon  thy  falt'ring  tongue 

I've  heard  ^gisthus'  name,  and  then  thou  pausest  ... 

Elee.  I  know  not  why  ;  yet  do  I  wish  him  gone  ... 
Believe  me,  that  a  night  is  a  long  space 
For  one  who  p'rhaps  both  place  and  time  doth  watch 
For  mischief;  night  is  wont  to  be  the  veil 
For  ev'ry  crime.     Dear  father,  I  ccaaijure-ihee,     \y' 
~  re  thesun  rises,  ^msh  hmi  f rom  Argos. 

Aga.  "What  dost  thou  say,  Electra  ?    Is  he,  then, 
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Hostile  to  me  ?    Hast  thou  discovered  tliis  ? 
DoBt  thou  suspect  him  of  projecting  plots  ?  ,  ,  . 

Elee.  No  piota  have  I  dÌ8C0Ter*d yet . .  ♦  I  think  uot^ 

But,  he's  Thyestes'  son. — Upon  m.y  heart 
There  weighs  an  unknown,  cruel»  fatal  presage p 
Perchance  my  terrors  are  extravagant. 
Yet  they  are  not  without  a  cause*     0  father, 
ThouVt  cail'd  upon,  believe  me,  not  to  scorn  them, 
Although  I  cannot,  and  perhaps  know  not  how 
To  give  them  utterance.     Meanwhile  I  retire 
To  guard  the  dear  Orestes.     Once  more,  father, 
I  teil  thee  that  the  Boonor  goes  ^gisthus, 
The  more  aeoured  will  he  ike  peace  of  alL 

Scene  IV. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Aga,  Fierce  and  implacable  royenge  of  Atreus  I 
How  doat  thou  Irre  tf ^ii  efu  B€  din  ilflÈgJiJgSKl 
Of  thy  descendants  !     At  Thyestea*  name 
They  shudder.    But  ought  1  to  be  amazed, 
When  merely  at  the  presence  of  iE^athus 
Troy's  conqueror  is  dismay 'd,  if,  seeing  him, 
A  simple  maid  should  fear  ? — If  he  has  plotted. 
One  nod  of  mine  annihilates  at  once 
Himself,  and  all  hia  plots*     But,  is  it  fitting 
That,  from  suspicion  only,  I  should  steel 
My  heart  against  him  ?  "Twould  be  cruelty, 
Thus  his  already  intimated  exile 
For  a  few  hours  to  hasten.     If  1  tremble. 
Is  this  his  fault  ?    Should  he  for  this  be  puniahM  '■' 


Scene  Y, 
agamehsfos,  clytemnestea, 

Aga,  Come,  consort,  come  ;  and  from  my  Jasart  dispell 
X  For  thou  alone  "cahst  do  itj  e v'ly  doubt, 
\    Which,  on  that  heart,  Elcetra  hath  impress 'd. 
^      Clff.  Electra  ?  .  .  .   Doubt  ?  .  . .   What   has  she  said 
thee?.  .  . 
0  Heav'ns  [ .  .  .  She  lovea  thee  so,  yet  on  thia  day 
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With  false  suggeetions  she  oppresses  thee? .  . . 
^nd  yet,  what  doubts? . .  . 

Affa.  ^gisthus ... 

ay.  What  of  him? 

Aga.  ^gisthus,  he,  of  whom  thou  ne'er  to  me, 
As  yet,  hast  spoken,  seems  to  interrupt 
Electra's  comfort  and  tranquillity. 

Cly.  .  .  .  Hast  thou  not  sentenced  him  to  banishment  ? .  .  . 
What  can  Electra  fear  from  him  ? 

Aga,  '  Ah,  thou 

Art  not,  as  we  are,  of  the  blood  of  Atreus  : 
Another  mind  can  ne'er  conceive  the  horror 
That,  in  our  race,  Thyestes'  race  excites. 
Yet  to  the  terrors  of  a  timid  damsel 
I  do  not  yield,  so  as  to  change  the  hour 
Fix'd  for  his  banishment  :  soon  far  from  hence 
Will  go  ^gisthus  ;  that's  for  me  enough. 
I  now  shall  have  my  heart  relieved  from  care. — 
It  now  is  time,  full  time,  beloved  consort. 
That  thou  to  me  unfoldest  the  deep  grief 
That  weighs  upon  thy  heart,  and  which  I  read. 
In  spite  of  all  thy  efforts,  on  thy  face. 
If  not  to  me,  to  whom  wilt  thou  reveal  it  ? 
If  I  be  the  occasion  of  thy  grief, 
Who  better  than  myself  can  mitigate. 
Or  find  a  remedy,  or  share  it  with  thee  ? .  .  . 

0  HeaVns  !  but  tìiou  art  silent  ?    From  the  earth 
Thine  eyes  dost  never  raise  ?    Immoveably, 
Suffused  with  tears,  they're  fix'd .  .  .  Alas  !  what  then 
Electra  said  to  me  was  too,  too  true. 

Cly,  Too  true?.  .  .Electra?.  .  .Didshespeakof  me?.,.  . 
Dost  thou  believe  her  ? .  .  .  \j[^ 

Aga,  Yes,  she  has,  to  me, /:>--      rv 

Bfitray'd  thee  ;  and  p>^ft  \\f^  rAyAflVd  f/i  m^        ^'  \J   \ 

T^fountain  ot  thy  priet^T  . 

C!y]  O  Heav'ns  ! .  .  .  Perchance 

She  has  described  my  faith  tow'rds  thee  as  dubious  ? .  .  . 

1  clearly  see  it  all  ;  Electra  always 
Little  regarded  me. 

Aga,  Thou  art  mistaken. 

She  spoke  to  me,  of  thee,  as  it  behoved 
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A  dnt4X>us  daughter  of  a  much-loTed  mother; 
if  otherwise,  should  I  bave  listened  to  her  ? 

Cly.  What  did  eho  say  then  ? 

A^a.  What»  without  a  bluah. 

Thou  shouldflt  have  told  me  of  thine  own  accord  : 
That  bitter  recollection b,  in  thy  heart, 
Of  thy  devoteti  daughter  haunt  thee  yet, 

£%.  Iphigenia  ?  .  .  .  Now  I  breathe .  ,  , — Ah,  y©B, 
That  day  will  evermore  be  fatal  to  me ,  ♦  ,, 

Aga.  What  can  I  say,  that  thou  already  know^Bt  not  ?  j 
In  ev'ry  heart,  except  in  thine,  I  find 
Pity  for  my  misfortuneB  :  but,  if  tears, 
Maternal  tearB,  or  bittereBt  reproach, 
Conld  mitigate  thy  uuconstimed  affliction. 
In  tears,  or  in  recriminating  words 
Why  not  indulge?    Though  I  deserve  it  oot, 
1  will  endure  it  :  why  not  weep  with  me  ? 
Dmt  thou  despise  my  tears  ?  Thou  kuowest  well, 
I  were  not  able  to  refrain  from  them, 
At  the  remembrance  of  nay  hapless  daughter. 
Further,  0  consort,  if  thou  hateat  me, 
y  Ah,  tell  me  so  :  avow'd  dissatisfaction 
Is  more  endurable  than  feign *d  regard. 

Cl^.  Perchance  the  cause  that  in  thine  eyes  I  seem  ' 
So  much  more  alter' d  than  I  am,  arises 
^^rom  thy  not  being  what  thou  wert  before. 
I  will  e*en  speak  it  out  ;  perchance  Cassandra, 
Ah,  yes,  Cassandra,  is  the  cause,  whence  I 
Am  lesa  acceptable  to  thee  than  erst .  .  , 

Aga.  O  Heavens  !  Cassandra  ?  Woman,  what  dost  thou 
Impute  to  me  ?  and  canst  thou  think  it  true  ? — 
When  the  best  spoOs  among  us  were  divided 
Of  ravaged  Troy,  to  me  the*  illustrious  damsel. 
Deprived  by  the  victorious  Grecian  sword 
Of  father  and  of  country,  was  awarded, 
The  wonted,  but  the  fatal,  law  of  conquest, 
Ordain'd,  that,  bound  in  fetters,  I  should  bring  her 
With  me  to  Argos  ;  an  affecting  instance 
Of  the  uncertainty  of  human  greatness. 
I  pity,  it  is  true,  Cassandra*a  fate  ; 
But  thm  alone  I  love.    Believ'at  thou  not  ? 
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And  as  a  proof  of  this,  to  thee  I  now 
EiSBent-CJasflandra  :  if  it  be  thy  wjll^ 
Withdraw^r  frommy  sight,  and  exercise, 
Over  hefTot^^IiSItea"o^fa(j 
Thee  I  conjure  alone  to  recollect 
That  she's  the  wretched  daughter  of  a  king 
Once  mighty  ;  that  to  treat  her  with  disdain, 
Would  be  unworthy  of  thy  lofty  station. 
^hi^  DosL-thou  not  Jgye  her? .  ,  .  -wjetched. Ji,  ...  0 

And  dost  thou  yet  so  faithfully  love  me  ? — 
But  can  I  e'er  consent  to  taEe  from  thee 
Thy  lawful  spoil  ?  Ah  I  no  ;  she's  thine  by  right  : 
She  has  already  cost  thee  too  much  toil, 
And  too  much  jeopardy,  and  too  much  blood. 
Aga,  Cease,  cease.    Why  give  these  hints,  and  not  speak 
out? 
If  it  be  such  a  thought  that  troubles  thee. 
And  in  thy  heart  if  jealous  phantasies 
Find  a  reception,  thy  inquietudes 
Are  by  the  roots  efifeiotually  torn  up. 
Come,  consort,  come  ;  and  be  by  thine  own  eyes 
Persuaded,  that  Cassandra,  in  thy  palace, 
Can  only  be  thy  first  obedient  handmaid. 


ACT  Y. 

Scene  I. 

CLYTEMNESTRA.  \      U 

Cly.   ]^hold  thehouj. — N^^w  Ag^TnPTnnnn  li^  \  \^ 

RiirWl,  jp  fliftftp    ^  A  Tiri  nhflill^T^ft  nevermore 

^d^ThJg  ^Jf'M^  f^  ^^^  chejBrfil  fij^t  ? 

TEsmy  right  hand,  the  pledge  of  chaste  affection, 

Fledge  of  connubial  faith,  now  arms  itself 

To  work  his  death  ?  .  .  .  This  have  I  sworn  to  do  ? — 

Yes,  too  irrevocably  sworn  ;  .  .  .  Alas  !  .  .  . 

Now  is  the  time  to  consummate  my  oath  .  .  . 

My  feet,  my  heart,  my  hands,  throughout  I  tremble  : 
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■     ^hat^:BleJitte^_would  I  do  ?  .  .  ,  What  Jiave  I  promiBed? . . , 
%^      O liow  in  me  hath  all  my  fortitiide 
^    <^  ^le  departuje  of  ^giethiifi  yn^^b'd  1 
H       1  see  alóne  the  vast  ati-ocity 
5E  U^  0I^y  enormous  crime  ;  I  see  alone 
V  '^^'Th©  blood-besprmkled  spectre  of  Atrid'ei&  -  ►  - 

^Aìu  what  a  Bight  ! — Crimea  I  impute  in  ^ain 
TaJiue©  :  ah  [  no,  thou  lo  vest  not  Cassanfe^; 
Efti"  more  than  I  deserve  thou  lo  vest  mej 
And  me  alone.    Thou  hast  no  other  crime, 
Except  that  thou'rt  my  husband.    Ah,  Atridea  1 
And  shalt  thou  from  the  arms  of  quiet  sleep. 
By  me,  be  hurried  to  the  arme  of  death  ?  .  /. 
Where  shall  I  hide  me  when  the  deed  is  done?  .  ,  . 
P  treason  !    Qml  ever  hope  again 
For  peace  ?  .  ^,  Ò  what' a  iomd  life  of  tears, 
Cf  rage,  and  of  remorse  !  ,  ,  .  How  can  ^gisthus, 
In  an  ensanguined  bed,  and  at  the  side 
Of  an  atrocious  J  parricidal  spouse, 
Bare  to  repose,  and  fear  not  for  himself? — 
Of  all  my  shamo,  and  all  my  wretchedness, 
Abominable  instrument,  fai^  far 
.  ^rom  me,  thou  insti-ument  of  deaths  Ofiar  I 
^jV  My  To  ver  T  will  lose  ;  and  Icxse  with  him 
vk\^    IJfy  life  :  but  a  neh  a  hero  shall  nut  fall, 

Murdered  by  me.   Thou  ornament  of  Greece, 
Terror  of  Asia,  Hve  in  all  thy  glory  ; 
For  thy  beloved  children,  .  ,  .  and  a  wife 
More  worthy  of  thy  love, — What  do  I  hear?  *  .  , 
What  stealing  footsteps  !  .  .  •  Who  could  venture  hither 
At  this  dead  hour  of  night  ?  .  ,  ,  ^gisthuB  ?  .  ,  .  Ah  1 
AIL  is  then  lost  !  .  »  ^ 


^■1 


k 


'V* 


/  Scene  II. 

jEGISTHUS,  CLYTEMNESTRiU 

^gti.  Hast  thou  performed  the  deed  ? 

C^'  :^gÌBthus ... 

Mgù.  What  do  I  behold?    0  woman, 

What  dost  thou  here,  dissolved  in  useless  tears  ? 
Tears  are  unprofitable,  late,  and  vain  ; 
And  they  may  cost  us  dear. 
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ClU'  Thùxi  her©?  »  ,  .  but  how  ?.  .  , 

Wretch  that  I  am  !  what  have  I  promised  thee  ? 
What  impioufi  counsel  ?  *  *  ,  ^ 

Love  gave  it  thee»  and  fear  recants  itj — ^l  ow, 
thou'rt  fepentant/I  am  eatiaàed  ; 


ns 


ScMDthed  bj  retìectiiig  that  thou  art  not  guilty, 

I  shall  at  least  expire.    To  thee  I  said 

How  difficult  the  enterprise  would  be  ■ 

But  thou,  depending  more  than  it  became  thee 

On  that,  which  ib  not  in  thee,  virile  courage, 

Daredst  thyself  thy  own  unwarlite  hand 

For  such  a  blow  select*    May  Heav'n  permit. 

That  the  mere  project  of  a  deed  like  this. 

May  not  be  fatal  to  thee  !     I  hy  stealth, 

3?rotected  by  the  darkness,  hither  came^ 

And  unobserved,  I  hope.    I  was  constrain'd  ^C-  V^^t^  I     Jl  - 

To  bring  the  news  myself,  that  now  my  lifgi  '^ 

Is j^^^^Srably  forfeited 

To^Ee^ngV  yenglèaneo  .  .  . 

Cly,  What  ÌB  this  I  hear? 

Whence  didst  thou  learn  it  ? 

Mgis.  More  than  he  would  wish, 

AtrideE  hath  digtHJver'd  cif  our  love  ; 
IffidT  already  from  liiiii  liave  received 
A  strict  command  notato  depart  from  Argoa» 
And^  furiE^erTFam  aumnioii^d  to  his  presence 
Soon  as  to-morrow  dawns  :  thou  seeest  well 
That  such  a  oonferenoe  to  me  is  death. 
But  fear  not  ;  for  I  will  all  means  employ 
To  bear  myself  the  undivided  blame.  _ 

Cl'tf^  What  do  1  bear?  Atrides  knows  it  all? -->^;;:::,^''" 

^gis.  He  knows  too  much  :  I  have  but  one  choice  left  ; 
Jtjwih  for  me  to  'scape  by  death, 

^J^MI^fefltctT^^  death^  this  dang'rous  inquest. 
I  save  thy  hm.r  flius;  and  free  myeelf 
from  aji  opprolnioLia  end,    I  hither  came 
To  give  thee  my  last  warning  ;  and  to  take 
My  last  farewell  ,  ,  *  O^live  ;  and  may  thy  fame 
Iiive_wrth.  fhee,  unimpeachM  !    All  thoughts  of  pity 
Forvine  now*  lay  aside  :  if  I'm  allow' d 
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Bj  my  own  hand»  for  thy  sake,  to  expire, 
I  am  snpromely  blest, 

Cly^  Alae  I  .  ,  ,  iEgisthus  .  .  . 

What  a  tiimultuons  pajBBion  ragoe  mow 
WitMn  my  bosom,  wKen  I  hear  thee  apeak  f  ^ ,  . 
And  is  it  true  ?  .  .  ,  Thy  death? 

^gig.  Ib  more  than  certain 

"***v'\     (Mu,  And  I*m  thy  mnrderer  !  .  ,  , 
'    ^--i^^«.  I  seek  thy  safety. 

€1^.  What  wicked  fary  irom  Avemua*  ehore^ 
iEgiethus,  giddes  thy  steps  ?   0  Jjigd  died 
Of  grief,  if  I  had  never  seen  thee  morij 
But  -uiltlesB  I  had  died  :  spite  of  myself, 
Né>vv%  )>y  thy  preseace,  I  already  am 
Again  impeird  to  thift  tremendous  crime  ♦  »  , 
4n  anguiah,  an  miiitterahle  anguLah, 
invades  my  boiieii,  invades  my  ev*ry  fibre  ,  ,  .  - 
And  can  it  be»  that  this  alone  can  save  thee?  .  .  . 
Bju  t  whù  xeveal'd  onr  love  ? 

^gk.  To  speak  of  thee, 

Who,  but  Electm,  to  her  father,  dare? 
Who,  to  the  monarch,  breathe  thy  name,  but  she  ? 
Thy  impious  daughter  in  thy  bosom  thrusts 
The  fjibil  sword  ;  and,  ere  she  takes  thy  life, 
WijuLl  vkA)  thoc  of  thy  honor.  " 

€1^.       "     "  ^^xà  ong^  I 

This  to  believe  ?  -  .  .  Alas  I ,(  .  i,     ' 
t       Mgii.  ^,^     x/    ;  Believe  it,  then, 

\,  On  the  authority  of  thi&-iiy^T9Word,   /-.. 
If  thou  belie v'st  it  not  ou  mine.    At  leasi 
I'll  die  in  time  <  .  , 

Cltf.  0  Heav'ns  !  what  wouldet  thou  do  ?  ' 

Sheathe,  I  oommaud  thee,  sheathe  that  fatal  «word. — 
O  night  of  horrors  1  ,  ,  ,  Hear  me  .  ,  .  P'rhaps  Atrides 
~     not  resolved  .  .  . 

Igis.  What  boots  this  hesitation  ?  .  .  . 

des  injured,  and  Atiidea  king, 
Meditates^oihing  m  his  haughty  mind, 
But Jslood  and  vengeance.   CertarnLÌe^,!?^  jjeath^- 
Thine  is  uhcertaiti  :  but  rofleet,  0  queen, 
To  what  thou'rt  destined,  if_h6  sj^ar^thyjila. 


\ 
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And  were  I  seen  to  enter  here  alone, 
And  at  so  late  an  honr  .  .  .  Alas,  what  fears 
Harrow  my  bosom  when  I  think  of  thee  ! 
Soon  will  the  dawn  of  day  deliver  thee 
From  racking  doubt  :  that  dawn  I  ne'er  shall  see  : 
I  am  resolved  to  die  .  .  .  — Farewell ...  for  ever  ! 
Cly,  Stay,  stay  . .  .  Thou  shalt  not  die. 
.^is.  By  no  man's  '. 

Assuredly,  except  my  own  : — or  thine. 
If  so  thou  wilt.    Ah,  perpetrate  the  deed  ; 
\  Kill  me  ;  and  drag  me,  palpitating  yet, 
\  Before  thy  judge  austere  :  my  blood  will  be 
a\A  proud  acquittance  for  thee. 

Cly.  Madd'ning  thought  !  .  .  . 

i^retch  that  I  am  !..  .  Shall  I  be  thy  assassin  ? .  .  . 
MgÌ8,  Shame  on  thy  hand,  that  cannot  either  kill 
^Who  most  adores  thee,  or  who  most  detests  thee, 
line  then  must  serve  .  .  . 
Cly.  Ah  !  . .  .  no  .  .  . 

^gi8.  Dost  thou  desire  <^  -  ^ 

Me,  or  AjiP^d^ay^ead  ?  ""* 

Uly.^^  Ah  !  what  a  choice  1 .  .  . 

.^gis.  Thou  art  compell'd  to  choose. 
Cly.  I..dfìathjnflict^  .  . 

.Mgis.  Or  death  receive  :  when  thou  hast  witnggs^gSne. 
Cly.  Ah,  then  tlie  crime  is  too  inevitable  i 
^gÌ8.  The  time  now  presses. 

Cly.  But, .  .  .  the  courage, .  .  .  strength  ?  .  .  . 

~"       StU^ngth,  courage,  all,  will  love  impart  to  thee. 
Must  I  then  with  this  trembling  hand  of  mine 
[  Plunge  ...  in  my  husband's  heart .  . .  the  sword  ?  . . . 

^gis.  The  blows 

Thou  wilt  redouble  with  a  steady  hand 
In  the  hard  heart  of  him  who  slew  thy  daughter. 

Hy,  Far  .  .  .  from  my  hand  ...  I  hurl'd  the  sword  .  .  -(uu^)) 
in  anguish  ...  ^ 

^gis.  Bel^old  a  steel,  and  of  another  temper  : 
The  clotted  bloSd^liops  of  Tfayestes'  sons 
Still  stiffen  on  its  frame  :  do  not  deliay 
To  furbish  it  once  more  in  the  vile  blood 
Of  Atreus;  go,  be  quick  :  there  now  remain 
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But  a  few  moments  ■  go.    If  awkwardly 
The  blow  thou  aim  est»  or  if  thou  shouldst  be 
Again  repentant,  lady,  ere  ^tis  stnick. 
Do  not  thou  any  moro  tow'rds  these  apartments 
Thy  footsteps  turn  :  by  my  own  bands  destroyed, 
Here  wouldst  thou  iind  me  in  a  sea  of  blood 
Immersed,     Now  go,  and  tremble  not  ;  be  bold, 
Enter,  and  save  us  by  his  death. — 


Scene  IIL 
.i:gi8THus,  acjamemnoh  within. 

ijis^  Come  forthf 

byestes.  from  £rofonnd  Avenius  ;  come. 
Now  is  the  time  :  within  this  palace  now 
IHsplay  til  V  'In  111  fui  sliade.    A  copious  banquet 
Of  blood  is  ufAv  prepared  for  tKee,  on  joy  it: 
Already  o'er  the  heart  of  thy  foe's  son 
Hangs  the  suspended  sword  ;  now,  now  he  feels  it  : 
An  impious  (X>nfiort  grasps  it  :  it  was  fitting 
That  she,  not  I,  did  this  :  so  much  more  sweet 
To  thee  will  be  the  Yengeance,  as  the  crime 
Is  more  atrocious  *  *  ,  An  attentive  ear 
Lend  to  the  dire  catastrophe  with  me  ; 
Doubt  not  she  will  accomplish  it  :  disdain, 
Love,  teiTor,  to  the  necessary  crime 
pCJfiHipel  the  impious  woman»— 

Aga.  'l^reagOB 

MjLwifei—  0  Heav'ns  I  - ,,  I  dig  ...  0  traitorous  deedi  *  - 
Mgis.  Die  thou,  yee,  die.     And  thou  redouble,  woman, 
*^    I    The  hlowaTeBonble  ;  all  the  weapon  hide 
I    Within  his  heart  ;  shed,  to  the  latest  drop, 
I    The  blood  of  that  fell  miscreant  :  in  our  blood 
[    He  would  have  bathed  his  hands. 


^1  ^^ 


Where  am  I  ? 


Scene  IT. 

CLTTEMNESTRA,    .©5ISTHUS. 

What  have  I  done? 
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.Sigia.  fHhovL  haat  slain  the  tyrant  :  now      / 

Atlen^  thou'rt  wortnv  of  me,  ^ 

'^Uly.  . . .  See,  with  blood 

The  da^er  drips  ; . .  .  my  hands,  my  face,  my  garments, 
All,  all  are  blood  . . .  Q.  for  a  dfìfìd  ]ikft  ih\n^ 
T^bat  vengeance  will  h^  ^prrftaTrM  ?       .  I  gee  already. 
Already  to  my  breast  tkat  very  steel 
I  see  hurl'd  back,  .  .  .  and  by  what  hand  !  ...  I  freeze,  .  .  . 
I  faint,  ...  I  shudder  ...  I  dissolve  with  horror  .  .  . 
My  strength, .  .  .  my  utt'rance,  .  .  .  fail  me  .  .  .  where  am 

I?... 
What  have  I  done  ?  . .  .  Alas  1  .  .  . 

^gis.  Tremendous  cries 

Eesound  on  ev'ry  side  throughout  the  palace  : 
*TÌ8  time  to  shpw  t}^^  A^rgivfis  wTia-f.  J  ^m, 
""^dreap  tne  harvest  of  my  long  endurance. 

Scene  V. 

ELEOTRA,   .EGISTHUS,   CLYTEMNESTRA. 

^fr^-  It  still  remains  for  thee  tonmrder  me. 
Thou  impious,  vile  assassin  of  my  father  .  . . 
But  what  do  1  behold?  Ó  Heav'ns  I  .  .  .  my  mother  ? 
Flagitious  woman,  dost  thou  grasp  the  sword  ? 
Didst  thou  commit  the  murder?  ^  ,  * 

.SJgis.  nHoId  tEy  peace.  v 

Stop  not  my  path  thus  ;  quickly  I  return  ;         \j  V 

Tremble  :  for  now  I  am  the  kmg^  of  Arjgos.  -k''        j 

^j  more  impor^iias  it  that  I.HQ"^  /  \ 

ilectra.  /     ^ 

■"  '^'  '  \ 

Scene  TI. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,   ELEOTRA. 

Cly.  Heavens  I .  . .  Orestes  ?  . . .     ^ 

'  gsthus,  now  I  know  thee  .  .  . 

hec,  '  Give  it  me  : 

Give  me  that  steel. 

Cly.  iggi^usj. .  .  .  Stop  .  .  .Wilt  thou 

Murder  my  son  ?    Thou  5rst  shalFmumer  jae. 
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Scene  VII. 

ELECTRA. 

Elee.  0  night  !  ...  0  father  !  .  . .  Ah,  it  was  your  deed. 
Ye  gods,  this  thought  of  mine  to  place  Orestes 
In  safety  first. — Thou  wilt  not  find  him,  traitor. — 
Ah  live,  Orestes,  live  ;  and  I  will  keep 
This  impious  steel  for  thy  adult  right  hand. 
The  day,  I  hope,  will  come,  when  I  in  Argos 
Shall  see  thee  the  avenger  of  thy  father. 


VI. 

OEESTES. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  characters  in  thifi  play  are  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
oe(^ng  tragedy  of  Agamemiumy  except  that  the  murdered 
king  is  replaced  by  his  son  Orestes,  and  Fylades  his  in- 
separable friend  and  companion.  Ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  murder  :  ^gisthus  is  established  on  the  throne  of 
Argos  ;  Clytemnestra  has  been  incessantly  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  her  crime;  Electra  lives  in  hopes  of  seeing 
vengeance  taken  on  ^gisthus  ;  and  Orestes  has  arrived  at 
an  age  when  he  is  able  to  take  that  vengeance. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  play  is  occupied  by  Clytemnestra's 
description  of  her  sufferings,  and  her  now  mingled  terror 
and  diminished  love  of  ^gisthus  ;  by  the  reproaches  and 
lamentations  of  Electra,  and  her  prayers  for  the  return  of 
Orestes  ;  and  by  the  mutual  quarrels  and  recriminations  of 
jEgisthus  and  the  guilty  queen. 

Orestes  and  Pylades  now  arrive  at  the  palace,  with  the 
view  of  consummating  the  long-delayed  revenge  of  the 
former.  Pylades  has  great  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
friend's  impetuosity,  but  they  at  length  agree  to  present 
themselves  to  ^gisthus  as  messengers  sent  by  the  king  of 
Phocis,  àt  whose  court  Orestes  had  been  brought  up,  to 
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aniìonnce    to    him   the    accidental   death  of    the    latter."^ 
Electra  appears  in  their  presence  on  her  way  to  the  tomb 
of  Agamemnon,  which  ahe  points  out  to  them/    The  sight 
throws  Orestes  into  imcOTitrollable  emotion^  and,  after  a 
touching  scene,  he  and  Electra  are  revealed  as  brother  and 
sister.     After  Electra  has  left,  and  Clytemnestra   enters 
on  the  scene,  Orestes  tells  his  mother  the  pretended  story  of 
hm  death,  and  Pyladea  aaks  for  an  interview  with  the  king, 
to  deliver  the  meissage  to  that  effect*     Clytemnestra  bnrata 
into  despair  when  alone,  and  a  fierce  scene  takes  place 
between  her  and  ^gisthne,  when  she  tells  him  the  supposed 
news.     At  length,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  Pylades 
gives   a   circnmstantial  account   of  Orestes  having  been 
killed   in    a    chariot-race.     iEgisthus    seeme   inclined   to 
believe  the  etory,  but  Orestes'  eagerness  awakes  suspicion 
in  him  ;  Pylades  tries  to  excnae  his  conduct  by  saying  that 
he  (Orestes)  is  I*ylados,  overcome  by  emotion  at  the  death 
of  his  friend.     But  this  does  not  satisfy  iEgisthus,  whil 
now  disbelieves  the  whole  story,  and  orders  the  pair  to  b^ 
chained  and  thrown  into  prison.     From  the  conduct  of 
Electra,  he  at  once  suspects  the  real  truth  ;  and  when  his 
suspicion  is  changed  to  certainty,  he  exults  at  finding  that 
at  length  he  has  in  his  power  the  hated  son  of  Agamemnon, 
und  vows  that  he  will  kill  Electra  first,  then  Pylades,  an^ 
then  Orestes,  ( 

In  tlie  last  act,  however,  the  people  of  Argos  rise,  release 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  and  recognize  Oreat^  aa  their  rightful 
king,  and  call  for  the  death  of  iEgisthus,  The  tyrant  flies, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Electra,  Clytemnestra 
cann ot  resi st  her  destiny ,  and  hasten s  to  j oin  him.  M gi sthus 
is  captured  and  slain  by  Orestes,  who  unwittingly  kills  Mf 
mother  at  the  same  time-  The  curtain  falls  on  the  blank 
despair  of  Orestes,  whom  the  Furies  at  once  begin  to 
pereecute* 
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This  tragedy  is  founded  on,  and  closely  follows  the  plot 
of"  the  Choephori  of  -^schylus,  and,  like  that  play,  forms 
a  natural  sequel  to  Agamemnon.  In  ^schylus,  however, 
Orestes  appears  to  kill  his  mother  purposely.  The  Electra 
of  Sophocles  is  based  on  the  same  story,  which,  with 
variations,  is  also  to  be  found  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  in 
Pindar  (Pyth.  xi.  26).  The  extreme  violence  of  the  action 
from  beginning  to  end  is  considered  by  Sismondi  to  be  a 
defect,  and  to  be  calculated  to  weary  the  spectator,  whilst 
none  of  the  softer  affections  are  depicted  by  way  of  contrast. 
Lampredi  calls  it  a  "  stupendous  tragedy,  superior  to  any 
he  has  ever  read  or  heard  performed;"  and  none  of  his 
works  were  more  carefully  revised  and  rewritten  by  Alfieri 
than  this.  He  considered  that  it  ought  to  be  acted  to  the 
same  audience  and  on  the  next  night  to  Agamemnon,  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  its  sole  motive  being  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  the  great  king.  The  character  of  Clytemnestra 
was  his  greatest  difficulty.  As  a  whole,  he  preferred  this 
tragedy  to  all  those  we  have  as  yet  examined. 


VOL.  I. 
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DRAMATIS  PEBSONiE. 
iEOISTHUS.  PVLADES. 

Clytemnestba.  Soldiers, 

Electra.  followers  of  Orestes  and 

Omssteb.  Pylades. 


Scene. — The  Palace  in  Argos, 


ACT   I. 

SCEXE  I. 
ELECTRA. 

Elee.  0  fatal,  horrible,  atrocious  night, 
0  night,  for  ever  present  to  ray  thoughts  ! 
Now,  for  two  lustres,  evVy  year  I've  witnessed, 
Pall'd  in  ensanguined  darkness,  thy  return  ; 
Yet,  'tis  not  shed,  the  blood  of  expiation. 
The  blood  that  thou  requirest. — 0  remembrance  ! 
0  Agamemnon,  my  unhappy  father  ! 
Within  these  thresholds  I  beheld  thee  slain  ; 
And  by  what  hand  1 — To  his  most  sacred  tomb, 
O  night,  thou  guidest  me,  by  all  unseen. 
Let  not  ^gisthus,  ere  to-morrow  dawn. 
Let  him  not  hither  come  to  interrupt 
The  tears,  which  I  disconsolately  bring 
In  annual  tribute  to  my  father's  ashes  ! 
The  only  tribute  which  I  now  can  give  thee 
Of  tears,  0  father,  and  the  only  pledge 
Of  hope,  not  yet  quite  banish'd  from  my  bosom, 
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Of  possible  revenge*    Ah  I  yes  ;  I  swear  : 

If  yet  I  Uve  in  Argoa,  in  this  palace, 

Near  a  flagitious  motliert  and  the  slave 

Of  an  ^gistlms,  it  ia  that  revenge, 

That  possible  revenge,  and  nothing  else, 

That  gives  me  oonrage  far  the  life  I  lead, 

Orestes  yet,  thongh  far  from  Argotì,  lives. 

'TwaH  I  that  saved  thee,  brother  ;  and  for  thee 

I  keep  myself  ;  until  the  day  arise. 

When  thou  shalt  shed  upon  ray  father's  tomb, 

Not  tears,  but  life-blood  of  an  enemy. 

Scene  n, 

CLYTEMNESTEA,   ELEOTRA, 

Chj.  Daughter. 

Eke,  What  voice  is  that  ?    0  Heav'ne  I  then 

comest?  .  .  . 

Cl^.  Ah  !  fly  not  from  me,  danghter  i  I  would  share 
With  thee  the  sacred  taj&k  ;  in  vain  jE  gist  bus 
Prohibits  me:  ho  will  not  know  it    Come  ; 
Let  us  together  to  the  tomb  repair. 

m^.  Of  whom? 

Cl^.  .  .  ,  Of .  .  .  thy  ,  .  .  unhappy 

Elee. 
Wherefore  not  Kay,  of  th}--  unhappy  consort  ? 
Thou  darest  not  ;  and  well  that  fear  becomes  thee. 
But  bow  diiY*ìfìi  then  thy  footsteps  thither  bepd  ? 
Then  with  his  blood  defiled  ? 

Clff.  Ten  years  have  pass'd 

Since  that  atrocious  night  ;  ten  years  Tve  wept 
Unceasingly  my  guilt. 

Ekn,  What  length  of  time 

Can  e'er  atmie  for  such  a.  deed  as  that  ? 
E'en  were  thy  tears  eternal,  tliat  were  nothing. 
Dost  thou  not  see  it  ?    On  tliese  horrid  walls 
Still  the  coaf^ulated  bkind-Tlro[Js  stand 
Which  thou  hast  shed  :  ah  !  fly  :  at  sight  of  tiiee, 
Behold,  it  liquefies,  and  vedrlens.    Fly, 
<>  thou,  ^vhom  I  ne'er  (iin,  nor  ought  to  call 
3fy  mother  :  go  ;  return  to  the  vile  l>ed 
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Of  infamous  jEgisthus.    At  his  side 
As  consort  Bt^iid  :  nor  further  dare  tifi y ance 
To  trouble  Agamenmon^a  quiet  Ikjubs. 
E*eti  now  bis  terrible»  iiidigniint  tjhade 
Rises  agaiuMt  us,  and  repels  tbee  back. 

r%.  'i'liou   niak^st   me    shudder  .  ,  .  once    thou   lovedst 
me,  .  .  . 

0  daughter  !  ...  0  remorse  1  .  .  .  O  agony  !  .  .  . 
lliiiLk'st  thou  I  can  he  happy  with  -^gisthiii*  ? 

Ele<\  Happy  ?   Dost  thou  deeerve  it  ?   Heav'n  provider 
That  man  shall  never  happy  be  for  ei'imes, 
'rby  agony  in  fate's  eternal  archivejs 
Hath  been  for  all  eternity  engraved, 
l^liou  only  pro  vest  yet  the  iirat  faint  symptom» 
i  >f  future  toiTiient  :  near  the  dreary  waves 
(  )f  black  Cocytus  'tis  reserved  for  thee 
In  all  its  plenitude.    There  art  thou  doom'd 
To  liear  the  menacing  and  angry  looks 
l>f  thy  slain  consort  :  there  wilt  thou  behold. 
On  thy  ani  vai,  the  indignant  si>ectreH 
Of  thy  forefatherg  Bhuddor  :  thou  %vitt  hear 
The'  inexorable  judge  of  hell  regi-ot» 
That  to  thy  eri  me  no  punishment  is  equah 

Cif.  Wretch  that  1  am  !  "What  can  I  ask  for  ?  * .  .  i>lty  . ,  ^ 
No,  that  1  merit  not  .  .  .And  yet,  0  daughter, 
^(./ouldst  thon  but  see  the  anguish  of  my  heart .  .  . 
But  who,  without  abhorrence,  could  t^xplore 
The  deep  recesses  of  a  heart  like  mine., 
iJoutaminated  by  such  infamy  ? 

1  cannot  bhime  thy  hatred,  or  thy  rage. 
In  life,  already,  all  the  pangs  I  pxove 

Of  dark  Avernus.    Scaroely  bad  the  blow 

Been  by  my  hand  accompliÉ^h*d,  ere  repentance ^ 

Swift,  but  too  late,*  tremendously  assail'd  me. 

E'en  from  that  moment,  the  ensanguined  specti-e 

Both  day  and  night  before  my  blasted  eyes 

Horribly  rises.    Wheresoever  I  move, 

Preceding  me,  the  phantom  I  behold 

Trailing  along  my  desolated  path 

A  track  of  sable  blood  :  %ÌB  on  my  bed  ; 

'Tie  on  my  throne  ;  and  worse,  *tis  in  my  heai't  : 
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If,  GLs  it  seldom  happens,  1  sbonld  cloae 
My  weary  eyes  upon  my  reetleaa  coach , 
'j^he  spectie  baiintB  my  dreame  ;  and  I  behold  him 
l*lunge  in  the  wide  Avonndfcj  of  hia  bleeding  breast 
His  rabid  banda,  then  wildly  draw  them  forth 
Dripping  with  gore,  and  in  a  threat*ning  posture, 
With  tìngere  clencb'd,  wring  them  before  my  faoe.^ 
To  liorrid  nights  siicceed  more  horrid  days  : 
Thns  I  exist  in  a  protracted  death. — 

0  daughter,  (far  tUon  art  my  daughter  still, 
^Vhat6'er  I  be)  weep'st  not  at  pangs  like  these? 

Eltc,  1  weep  , . .  ah,  yes  , ,  /I  weep. — But  teU  me,  moti 
Dost  thon  not  yet  enjoy  the  throne  usnrp'd? 
Does  not  ^^giathus  with  thee  also  reap 
The  common  harvest  of  yonr  common  crime?— 
For  thee  I  should  not  weep  ;  far  lesa  ahonld  I 
Yield  credence  to  thy  tears.    Go  thou,  re-enter; 
Leave  mo  that  I  alone  may  execute  .  .  . 

Clij.  O  daughter,  bear  lue  ; ,  ,  ,  stay  a  moment  longer 

1  airi  enough  diHtretàS^d.    I  hate  myself 

More  than  thou  batest  rao  .  . .  Too  late  I  knew 
^gisthue  ,  .  ,  Ah  !  .  ,  ,  What  do  T  say  ?   Atrides 
Scarce  was  no  more,  ere  fully  I  disco  ver' d 
The  baseness  of  his  aonl  ;  yet  etili  I  loved  him. 
I  felt,  and  still  1  feel,  the  speechless  conflict 
Of  a  I'ornorsefnl  love .  ,  .  Remorse,  and  love, 

.  I  'nnatural  pair,  of  me  alone  ye^re  worthy  ! .  .  , 
>Vbat  recompense  ^Ijgiathns  renders  me 
For  my  delinquency,  I  clearly  see  : 
I  see  contempt  in  spurious  love  conceard  : 
Bnt  so  much  am  1  fall'n,  that  ivhat  atonement 
(  *an  I  now  oiler  for  my  turpitude, 
That  is  not  criminal  ? 

Eke.  A  lofty  death 

Atones  for  ev'ry  crime.    But,  since  thou  bast  not 
The  weapon,  reeking  with  thy  husband's  blood, 
Against  thy  bosom  hurrd  ;  since  towards  thyself 
Thy  parricidal  arm  hath  seem*d  to  lose 
Its  wonted  intrepidity  ■  ah,  why 
Jlaat  thou  not  turned,  or  tum'st  thon  notj  thy  sword 

AgB^hiBt  the  bosom  of  that  miicr^nt  vile, 
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Who  taketì  fioiu  thee  thy  honor,  peace,  iind  ì'dme, 
àìià  his  }>atamal  rigLta  from  tliy  Orestes  ? 

CI  if.  Oreates  ?  .  .  ,  O  that  iiamB  !  Whenever  I  hear  it» 
111  evVy  vein  my  blood  congeals. 

Elee,  My  blood 

Bollii  in  each  vein,  Oreetes'  name  on  heanng. 
Thou  feelest  now,  a^  such  a  mother  ehoiild, 
A  mother *s  love.    But  yet  Orestes  livea, 

Clif^  And  may  the  gods  a  lengthened  life  accord  him  i 
Ah,  may  he  never  his  incautious  feet 
Towards  Argos  turn,    I  am  a  wretched  mother  ; 
Even  for  ever  have  I  from  myself 
Banieh^d  my  son  ;  alas  !  I  am  ef.m4>ell*d, 
E^en  in  proportion  as  I  love  him,  now 
To  Hiipplicata  the  gods,  that  they  no  more 
May  bring  him  in  my  sight. 

Elee.  I  feel  a  love 

Quite  opposite  to  thine.    For  his  return 
I  wish,  and  weary  Heav'u  with  prayers  to  grant  it  j 
And  in  the  hope  of  that  return  I  live, 
I  tnifit,  that  one  day  he  will  dare  to  come, 
As  should  the  son  of  murder 'd  Agamemnon. 

^^L  Sc£K£  IIL 

^^*  .COISTHUS,    GLYTEMNESTRA,    ELEO  TRA, 

I       .Mgi».  Doth  then  the  livelong  day  seem  jishort,  0  queen, 
[   For  thy  afili etions  ?   Ere  the  morning's  dawn 
I    To  fresh  regrets  thou  rises t  ?  Yield  the  past 
\    To  merited  oblivion  ;  and  consent. 
By  being  so  thyself,  to  make  me  happy, 

iCly*  ^gisthuB,  thou  wouldst  reign,  nought  else  ;  thou 
reigneat. 
Kow,  what  solicitude  canst  feel  for  me. 
Or  lor  my  grief?   Eternal  is  that  grief; 
And  that  thou  knowest. 

.^t>.  I  know  well  what  fount 

Thus  ministers  to  thee  perennial  tears  : 
Thou  wouldst,  at  all  events,  preserve  Eleetra  ; 
With  thy  solicitations  I  complied, 
For  thy  misfortune  and  my  own.    Henceforth 
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That  aapet^  of  instifforable  grief 
1  from  thine  ejcs  will  take  away  :  I  will 
Uenoeforth  the  palace  gladden  ;  and  from  thenoe. 
With  her,  will  baiiish  t<^rs. 

Elea.  Drive  me  away  ; 

Still  ever  will  this  palace,  where  thou  dwell'it. 
Be  the  abode  of  tears,    Wliat  other  voice» 
Have  that  of  lamentation,  can  be  heard 
Where  an  jEgisthns  reign b?    But  it  mnst  give 
Kxquiaite  pleasure  to  Thyestee*  son, 
To  see  the  progeny  of  Atreus  weep. 

€ly.  Daughter,  .  .  ,  he  jb  my  htmband. — Ah,  refle^it, 
-^gisthus,  tìiat  she  ie  my  daughter  ♦  .  . 

MgU,  She? 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Atrides* 

Elee.  He  ? 

He  IB  Atridea'  murdei-er. 

ay.  Electra  I  .  .  . 

jlCgisthus,  pity  ,  ,  ,  Dost  thou  eee  that  tomb^ 
Tliat  dreadful  tomb,  ,  ,  .  and  art  not  satisfied  ? 

Mgis.  Woiuan,  be  more  coneiBtent  with  thyseli 
Say,  whose  hand  laid  Atrides  in  that  tomb? 

Cly.  Fatal  rebuke  1   Can  more  be  wanting  now 
To  fill  the  meaeure  of  my  bitterness  ? 
The  very  instigator  to  it,  now, 
Upbraids  me  for  the  crime. 

EUc.  0  new  delight  ! 

0  sole  delight  with  which,  for  full  two  luBtree, 
My  lieart  has  been  refresh^  \     I  see  you  both 
A  prey  to  hatred  and  remorse.     At  length 

1  the  retributory  trauBports  hear 
Of  a  flagitious  love  :  at  length  are  fled 
All  your  illusions  ;  thoroughly  ye  know 
Kach  other.     May  contempt  impel  to  hate  ; 
And  hate  to  further  blood, 

€1^,  0  horrible, 

But  toy  well  merited  sad  augury  ! 
O  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  Ah  !  .  ,  .  daughter  ,  ,  . 

Mgis.  From  thyfielf  aie 

Arises  aU  our  discord.     Suoh  a  daughter 
Well  may  a  mother  lose,  nor  feel  herself 
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MoT-ie  childlesii  than  before.     I  miglit  recUiiii 

That  T^hich  I  weakly  gi  anted  to  iier  prayers  ; 

But  I  ani  not  aueuHtoni'd  to  redaiin 

That  which  I  onee  have  given  j  not  to  see  thee, 

Sirffioes  to  our  peace*     To-day^  I  yield  the© 

To  the  most  abject  of  my  slaveys  ae  Tvife  ; 

With  him  thon  ehalt  he  banisb'd  :  and  ^U  bring  him. 

Amid  the  squalor  of  vile  poverty j 

Aft  dowrj^  thy  eternal  tears* 

Elee.  jEgisthns, 

Spcak'st  thou  of  other  infamy  than  thine  ? 
What  slave  of  thine  is  vile  compared  with  thee  ? 
Or  more  degraded,  what? 

J^^-  Depart. 

Elee.  I  know 

That  tliou  hast  saved  my  life  to  swell  my  pangs  : 
But,  come  what  may,  this  hand  of  mine,  which  Heaven 
PVhaps  dooms  to  lofty  purposes  .  .  . 

Mtjis,  i^^ow  go  -f 

<.)nce  niv*re  I  say  it. 

€l]f.  Be  thon  silent  now, . . , 

0  daughter  :  .  .  ,  g*>,  I  pray  thee  :  ,  .  .  by  and  bye  *  *  > 

El€€.  Sever' d  from  you,  there  is  no  punishment 
\M)ieh  e'er  can  etjual  that  of  seeing  you. 


ScoE  IT. 

^IGISTHUS,  GLYTEajIfESTKA. 

Clg.  To  hear  severe  rehukee;  from  ev*ry  tongue, 
And  merit  them  !  ,  ,  ,  0  life  \  to  thee  what  death 
Can  ever  be  compared  ? 

^tjh.  Oft  have  I  told  thee. 

That  while  Electra  in  our  presence  stays, 
We  ne'er  can  breathe  in  peace  :  His  time,  high  time, 
That  she  were  slain  ;  the  safety  of  the  state, 
Thy  peace  and  mino,  demand  it  ;  furthermore. 
By  her  offensive  pride  she  stands  condemned  : 
But  still  thy  tears  entreat  me  to  absolve  her. 
OpiM3se  no  more  her  banishment  :  I  will  it, 
And  it  were  utterly  in  vain  for  thee 
To  »eek  to  thwart  that  wilL 
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Clu^  Oft  have  I  told  thee  : 

Whatever  be  Electra's  destiny, 
Never  with  ua,  O  cevor,  can  be  pesLce  : 
'Mid  ftppreheneioTi  thou,  I  'raid  remorse. 
In  guilty  terrors  both,  we  shall  drag  on 
A  horrid  apprehensive  life  for  ever, 
la  there  another  hope  ? 

^gls.  I  ne'er  look  hack  ; 

I  of  the  future  think  :  I  ne'er  can  be 
Happy,  while  seed  ia  living  of  Atrides  : 
Orestes  lives  ;  in  hiiH,  with  years,  maturee 
Hatred  tow'rds  ns  ;  he  lives,  and  lives  alone 
On  the  fell  project  of  feroeions  vengeance. 

C%,  Poor  yonth  !  he  lives  ;  but  far  from  ns»  unknown. 
Helpless,  obaciire. — Ah  cruel  !  to  a  mother 
(])anst  thou  lament  thus,  that  her  son  yet  lives  ? 

^gi».  Yes,  to  a  mother,  who  has  slain  her  husband, 
Thus  I  may  well  lament.     Him  to  our  love 
Thou  sacri  heeds  t  j  ehouldst  thon  not  thia  other 
Eqnally  to  my  safety  sacrifice  ? 

Cly,  0  thou,  ne'er  satisfied  with  blood  and  orimefi  ! .  . 
Thou  hast  already  caught  me  in  the  snare 
Of  feign'd  regard  :  thy  cruel  manners  since 
Too  well  have  proved  this  truth  !  .  ,  ,  Still  in  ray  breast, 
E*en  yet  a  flame  too  strong,  and  too  sincere, 
1  cherish  ;  and  thou  knowest  this  too  well  !  .  »  , 
Hence  mayst  thou  judge,  if  I  can  fail  to  love 
An  innocent  and  only  son.     What  heart 
Is  there  ao  hard  as  not  to  weep  his  lot  ?  .  .  . 

Mgié.  Thou,  who  with  one  blow  two  didst  immolai 
The  seif-samo  sword  cut  off  the  father's  life. 
And  graved,  in  sable  chaxactets  of  blood, 
The  son's  death-warrant.     My  procrastination, 
Fortune,  the  subtle  foresight  of  Electra, 
Have  saved  Orestes,     But  what  matters  that? 
Dar'st  thou  proclaim  as  innocent  a  son. 
Whose  father  thou  hast  slain,  whose  throne  usurped  ? 

Cly^  O  words  of  blood  !  _  ,  0  son,  deprived  of  all, 
Nothing  thon  givest  him,  who  of  that  al! 
Thns  rohb'd  thee,  if  thou  givest  not  thy  life  1 

^^.  And,  tell  me,  while  he  lives,  are  they  secure 
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Who  triumph  in  his  spoils  ?    Above  thy  head 
His  sword  for  ever  hangs.     Son  of  Atrides, 
The  last  remains  of  that  flagitious  race, 
Uniting  ev'ry  crime,  his  fierce  revenge 
Would  not  alone  with  my  blood  be  appeased. 
Anxiety  for  thee,  more  than  myself. 
Weighs  on  my  bosom  when  I  tiiink  of  him. 
Thon  heard'st  the  dreadful  and  oracular  voice, 
Predicting  that  Orestes  would  one  day 
Be  fatal  to  his  parents  ?    Wretched  mother, 
That  voice  belongs  to  thee  ;  whene'er  the  power 
Is  mine,  I  ought  to  hasten  on  his  death  ; 
Thou,  to  endtire  it  silently. 

ay,  Alas  !  .  .  . 

My  blood  .  .  . 

.Mgis.  Orestes  is  not  of  thy  blood  : 

He  is  the  impure  remnant  of  the  blood 
Of  Atreus  :  of  a  blood  to  ev'ry  crime 
Predestined.     Thou  his  father  hast  beheld, 
By  wickedest  ambition  hurried  on, 
His  daughter,  on  the  altar,  immolate  : 
Orestes,  treading  in  his  father's  steps, 
Atrides'  son,  will  sacrifice  his  mother. 
Mother  too  blind,  and  too  compassionate  ! 
That  son  now  holds  himself  prepared  to  slay  thee  : 
Behold  him  ;  tremble  .  .  . 

Cly.  '  To  avenge  his  father, 

Suffer  him,  then,  to  pierce  this  guilty  breast. 
Another  greater  crime,  if  such  there  be, 
P'rhaps  should  atone  for  mine.     But  thou,  -iEgisthus, 
Whatever  destiny  may  threaten  me, 
I  do  conjure  thee,  by  the  injured  blood 
Of  Agamemnon,  cease  from  all  attempt 
To  plot  against  Orestes  :  far  from  us, 
And  exiled,  he  may  live  ;  but  let  him  live. 
Orestes  would  not  dare  to  turn  his  steps 
Towards  his  native  Argos  ;  if  he  came. 
My  breast  should  shield  him  from  thy  violence  .  .  . 
But  if  he  came,  'tis  Heav'n  will  bring  him  hither  ; 
And  who  avails  'gainst  Heav'n?    What  doubt  remains  ? 
I  a  predestinated  victim  am. 
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JEgù.  Awhile  refram  from  tears.     Orestes  lives  ; 
And  I  but  faintly  hopo  that  io  my  power 
He  ever  will  be  found.     But,  if  the  day 
^Should  e'er  arri%-e»  when  I  indeed  suflSce 
l'"o  consummate  a  neee^fiary  deed, 
Which  thou  in  vain  calFst  criminal^  that  day 
Thou  eh  alt,  if  eo  thou  wilt,  reaume  thy  teare. 


ACT  IL 

Scene  L 

orestib,  pylades, 

Ores.  This  is  my  palace,  Pyladee, — 0  joy  ! 
Beloved  Pyladeg,  embrace  me  :  now 
The  day  at  length  arises,  when  I  may 
Believe  thee  from  thy  long  calamities 
Endured  in  my  behalf. 

Py.  Oreste,  love  me  ; 

Listen  to  my  advice  ;  this,  this  alone 
Is  the  relief  that  for  myself  I  aak. 

Ores.  At  last  we  have  arrived.— Here  Agamemnon 
EeU  massacred  j  and  here  ^gisthua  reign«  ! — 
This  palace,  though  I  left  it  but  a  child, 
I  find  familiar  etiU.     Just  Heaven  in  time 
Conducts  me  hither.— Twice  five  years  have  passed. 
This  very  night  have  paaa'd,  since,  slain  by  treaBon» 
My  father  made  these  palace  walla  resound 
AVith  mournful  cries,     0  I  ivell  I  recollect  it  : 
Electra,  swiftly  through  this  very  court, 
(jarried  me  thither,  where,  with  pitying  arms, 
Strophins  received  me,  who,  no  less  to  me 
Than  to  thyself,  has  proved  himself  a  father. 
And  be,  all  trembling,  through  that  secret  gate 
Fled  with  me  :  and  bbhind  me  there  resounded 
A  long  confusion  of  lamenting  voices, 
Which  made  me  weep,  and  shriek  aloud,  and  tremble, 
I  knew  not  wherefore  :  Strophius,  w^eeping  too, 
ò'mother^d  my  wailings  with  his  hand  ;  embraced  me. 
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And  with  hie  bitteir  tears  hedew'd  mj  face  ; 

He  to  the  eolitarj  shore,  where  late 

We  landed,  meanwhile  with  his  l>iiTdeii  came, 

And  to  the  prosper otm  winds  unreef  d  his  sails.— 

In  manhood  I  retnm^  at  length  in  manhood  ; 

Of  hope,  of  courage,  anger,  and  revenge. 

Full  I  return,  whence  I  departed  once. 

Weeping,  a  helpless  child. 

Pff.  Here  reigns  j'E^sthue, 

And  here,  with  fearless  voices  thou  speak' at  of  vengeance  ? 

Incautious  !  Dost  thou  such  heginning  ^ve 

To  such  an  enterprise?    Behold  :  already 

The  morning  dawns  ;  and  even  yet  if  night 

Hero  reign'd  for  ever,  these  are  palace  walls  ; 

Speak,  then,  in  whispers  :  ev'ry  wall  may  hide 

A  spy  beneath  its  shade.     Ah,  let  im  not 

Now  loee  the  harvest  of  so  many  votvs, 

And  of  so  many  wanderings,  that,  at  length, 

After  such  danger,  to  these  i^horea  conduct  um. 
Ores.  0  sacred  shoree  !  *tifi  true,  it  Heem*d  to  me. 

That  unknown  pow*r»  repelFd  me  hack  from  you: 

Since  we  from  C rissa  had  our  anchor  kiosed* 

The  winds  aeem*d  alwaya  to  forbid  my  progress 

Towards  my  native  shores.     New  obstacles 

By  thousands  and  by  thousands  always  rising, 
Lltew  ^lerils,  made  mo  tremble,  that  the  day 
pPould  never  wmie  when  I  should  ]>lant  my  foot 

Tn  Argos.     Bat  that  day  at  length  is  come  [ 

I  am  in  Argos.— If  I  have  snrmounted. 

Beloved  Py lades,  all  forms  of  danger, 

To  thoe,  and  thy  inflexible  regard. 

Do  I  ascribe  it.     Ere  J  hither  came. 

The'  avenger  of  such  intauiiius  misdeeds, 

F'rhaps  to  no  dubious  test  the  gods  would  bring 

(]^ourage  in  me,  in  thee  fidelity, 

Py,  Courage?  thou  haet  too  much.     How  many  timos 
"  For  thee  I've  trembled  !     I,  thou  know*st,  am  reaily 

KvVy  vicissitude  to  shai-e  with  thee  ; 

But,  O  reflect,  that  nothing  yet  is  done 

Of  what  we  have  to  do,     W©  have  arrived, 

No  more.     Amid  the  mul  tifar  ione  means 
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To  aucb  a  task,  'tie  fitting  now  tKat  we 

Inflexibly  adhere  to  one  alone, 

And  that  the  beet  ;  and  that  we  should  resolve 

What  pretext  to  select,  with  what  feign'd  name 

To  give  a  reaBon  for  our  commg  hither  : 

An  adequate  foundation  we  should  la^ 

For  such  an  edifice. 

Ores.  Eternal  justice 

Will  be  our  sure  foundation-     To  myself 
That  blood  is  due  for  which  athirst  I  come.— 
The  surest  means  ?    Behold  it  ;  see  my  sword, 

Py.  0  youthful  turbulence  !  For  blood  thou  thirsteat  ? 
Others,  defended  by  a  thousand  swords. 
For  thine  thirst  also. 

Ores,  To  appal  -^gisthus, 

Already  self-appall'd»  nay  name  suifices  ; 
Too  potent  is  my  name.    And  of  what  temper 
Can  he  a  breast-plate  or  a  shield  possess^ 
That  I  can  pierce  it  not  ? 

Py.  He  has  a  shield, 

A  tough,  impenetrable»  doughty  shield, 
His  innate  baseness,     Round  his  person  throng 
Innumerable  satellites  :  and  he. 
Trembling,  though  safe,  stands  in  the  midst  of  them 

Ores,  To  name  me,  and  disperse  these  satellites. 
Were  the  same  thing. 

Py.  To  name  thee,  and  be  slain, 

Were  the  same  thing  :  and  slain  by  what  a  death  I 
Even  these  satellites  possess  a  faith 
And  courage  of  their  own  :  thej^  from  the  tyrant 
Draw  their  subsistence  ;  nor  would  have  him  dead 
Except  themselves  destroy  him. 

Orei.  In  my  cause 

The  people  then  ,  .  ^ 

Py,  Dost  hope  that  in  the  heart 

Of  the  base  people,  either  hate  or  love 
Can  ever  bo  eternalized  ?  Corrupted, 
Degraded,  now  it  sees  one  tyrant  fall, 
And  now  another  riee  ;  not  one  it  loves» 
And  yields  to  all  ;  forgetting  an  Atrides, 
At  BB  jEgiethus  trembles. 
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But  too,  too  true  f  .  ,  .  But  tho^i  dost  not,  like  me, 
Before  thino  eyes  behold  a  murder'd  father. 
Bleeding  and  nnavenged,  who  asks,  expects, 
Insists  00  having  vengeance. 

Py.  Henoe  am  I 

More  qualified  that  vengeance  to  obtain. — 
Now  hear  me.     We  to  all  are  here  unknown  ; 
And  wear  a  stranger's  garb  :  nnqniet  tyiunts, 
Whether  from  inclination  or  from  fear, 
Watch  narrow  1 J  the  deeds  and  steps  of  all. 
The  dajHght  dawns  ;  as  soon  as  we  are  seen^ 
We  shall  l>e  dragg'd  into  .^gisthus'  presence  : 
What  shall  "we  say  ?  .  ^  . 

Ot£».  Strike  ;  in  the  miscreant's  breast 

A  thousand  wounds  inflict  ;  and  hold  our  peace, 

P^,  Cam'st  thou  for  certain  death,  or  certain  vengeane©  ? 

Ores.  Provided  both  he  certain  :  firsf  to  slay, 
And  then  be  slain, 

Py.  Orestes^  by  our  friendship. 

And  by  thy  murder'd  father,  I  beseech  thee 
A  little  while  refrain  :  for  a  few  hours 
Yield  to  my  judgment  ;  I  will  give  the  rest 
To  thy  revenge  :  rather  than  with  the  sword^ 
Baseness  should  be  assail'd  by  artifice. 
^'Egisthus  should  believe  ns  messengers 
Sent  from  mj  father  ;  bearers  to  himself 
In  ArgoB,  of  thy  death* 

Orea,  Belie  my  name? 

Toan  ^gisthus?    I? 

Fij,  Thou  must  be  silent  ; 

Thoia  need'st  not  lie,  for  I  will  speak  for  thee  : 
The*  imposture  will  be  mine,  and  mine  alone  : 
We  then  shall  hear  the  answer  of  /Egisthus 
To  this  inblligence,  and  shall  discover 
Electru'e  destiny. 

Ore».  Electra  1  Ah  ! 

Much  do  I  fear  that  she  no  longer  lives. 
Tidings  of  her  I  never  have  received. 
iEgifithus  certainly  would  never  spare 
The  oispring  of  Atrides, 
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Py.  But  her  mother 

Perchance  has  iaved  her  :  and  if  so  it  be, 

Think  that  ahe  still  is  in  the  tyrant's  power  ; 

And  that  we  might,  by  only  naming  her. 

Ensure  her  death.     In  a  far  diff'rent  guise. 

Thou  know'st  that  Stnijitius  might  himself,  with  arms 

And  troops,  soon  re-establish  thee  in  Axgos  j 

But  open  war,  however  prosperous, 

Would  give  thee  nothing  but  thy  throne  and  soeptre  : 

Meanwhile  the  impious  tyrant  would  escape  ; 

And  of  his  rage  (if  he  has  not  ore  now 

Slain  her)  Eleotra  would  remain  the  Tictim  ; 

Thy  sole  beloved  sister  ;  she  to  whom 

Thou  ow'et  thy  life.  ,  Thou  Bee*st  the  pressing  need 

There  is  for  caution  :  lofty  is  thy  pui^oae  ; 

A  purpose  mightier  far  than  to  regain 

A  throne  usurped  :  defeat  it  not,  Orestes, 

Who  knows  ?  thy  mother  p'rhape  is  penitent ,  .  * 

Ore»,  Ah  1  speak  not  thou  to  me  of  hjer. 

Py.  Of  her. 

Nor  aught  besides, — I  only  ask  of  thee 
To  list  to  my  advice.     If  thou  wilt  not. 
Those  gods  who  by  thy  side  have  planted  nie. 
No  longer  will  protect  thee, 

OreM.  I  yield  all, 

I  swear  to  thee,  except  the  deed  of  death  [ 
I  will  behold  the  slayer  of  my  father. 
Behold  him,  nor  unsheathe  my  thirsty  sword  : 
Be  this  the  earlieat  effort  of  my  virtue, 
0  father,  which  I  consecrate  to  thee. 

P?/.  Silence;  raethinks  I  hear  a  ste^iling  footstep 
Dost  see?  a  woman  in  a  monrning  garment 
Advances  from  the  palace*     For  a  while 
Let  us  withdraw  ourselves. 

Ores.  She  oomes  this  way 

Sci;ne  II. 
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Ehe,  For  once,  iEgisthus  is  a  short  time  absent  : 
I  naWj  without  constraint,  may  bring  my  tribute  ,  . 
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What  do  I  see?     Two  youtlm  whom  by  their  drees 
And  liy  their  mien,  I  do  not  recognise  ,  .  , 
They  watch  me  ;  they  seem  strangers. 

Ores,  Didfit  thou  hear  ? 

^gisthus'  name  she  mentioned. 

Pif.  Ah  !  be  sileDt. 

Elee.  0  youthful  Btrangers.  (for  I  deem  you  such,) 
*Say  :  to  these  walls  what  Lriuga  you  ? 

Pìfé  Let  me  apeak  ; 

Stand  thou  apart* — We  strangers  are,  'tis  true  ■ 
Here  we  come  bearers  of  important  tidings. 

Elee.  Are  they  intended  for  -^gisthus  ? 

Pif.  Tee, 

Elee.  What  tidings  can  they  be  ?  ,  .  ,  Pursue  your  steps, 
^EgisthuB  now  is  absent  :  in  the  palace 
Ye  may  repowe  yourselves  till  he  return. 

F//,  And  hia  return  ?  .  .  . 

Elef*.^  Before  the  day  is  spent, 

In  Ì1  few  hom*s,  'tis  certain.     Thanks  and  honors 
He  will  bestow  on  you,  as  is  your  due, 
If  grateful  be  the  tidings* 

Py.  To  ^gisthus 

They  will  be  grateful  ;  in  them  sci  ves  unlucky. 

Elee.  How   my   heart  beats  !— Unlucky?  .  .  .  Ai^   tiiey 
such 
That  I  may  know  their  import? 

P^,  Pardon  me. 

Thou  seem^at  to  me  a  lady  of  high  birth  : 
But  that  the  king  should  hear  these  tidings  first  ' 

Appears  to  me  incumbent .  .  .  By  my  words 
Thou  seemest  troubled  ?  .  ,  ,  What  ?    Can  any  news 
Brought  from  a  distant  land  affect  thee,  then  ? 

Elee.  Affect  me  ?  ,  .  ,  no  .  ,  .  Butj  from  what  land  are  ye 

Py.  Grecians  are  we  :  from  Crete  we  lately  came. — 
But  in  thee,  more  than  from  thy  mourning  garments, 
I,  from  thy  looks^  thy  gestures,  and  thy  words, 
Trace  the  impression  of  profound  distress. 
May  I  enquire  ?  .  .  . 

Elee,  What  eayeat  thou  ?  *  ..  in  me  ? — 

Thou  know'st  that  pity  in  a  woman's  heart 
Is  easily  excited.    Mournful  newa, 

VOL*  1.  t 
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Although  not  mme,  afflicts  me  ;  I  would  hear  it  ; 
And  tlien,  when  I  have  heard  it,  I  am  aorry. 
My  heart  is  human. 

Py.  Wouldst  thou  deem,  the  wish 

I'o  know  thy  name  presumptuous  ?  *  .  , 

Me4i.  That  to  know 

Could  not  advantage  yon  ;  and  to  itiy  grief, 
(Since  grief  thou  see'st  in  me,)  to  spoak  my  name 
Wonld  surely  be  no  solace. — ^It  is  true^ 
That,  far  from  Argoa  .  ,  .  some  solicitude  .  .  . 
iSome  fond  anxiety  perchance,  ...  to  me 
Might  potseihlj  possess  some  interest. — 
But,  no  :  I  clearly  ace  that  your  arrival 
In  no  wise  ìb  connected  with  myself, 
^"et,  v^-^hen  a  stranger  lands  upon  these  shores, 
Involuntary  feelings  ruish  upon  me  ; 
1  feel  my  timid  heart,  *twixt  hope  and  fear, 
AVaver  tumul tuonisi y. — Yes,  I'm  convinced 
Ye  ought  not  to  reveal  to  me  the  purpose 
Of  your  arrival.    Enter  :  I  meanw^hile 
Pursue  my  pilgrimage  to  yonder  tomb. 

Orejr.  Tomb  Ì  what  ?  where  ?  whose  ? 

Elee,  Dost  thou  not  see  it  ?  Yonder | 

The  tomb  of  Agamemnon. 

Ores.  Sight  of  woo  f 

Elee,  And  dost  thou  shudder  at  the  maumful  sight  ? 
And  have  the  tidings  of  the  dreadful  death 
That  he  received  in  Argoa  reach' d  your  ears  ? 

Py.  Where  have  they  not  beeu  heard  ? 

Ores.  0  aacred  tomb 

Of  him t  the  king  of  kings,  dost  need  a  victim  ? 
Then  ahalt  have  one. 

Elee.  What  is  it  that  he  says  ? 

Py.  I  heard  him  not. 

Elee.  Did  he  not  epeak  of  victim  ? 

And  why  ?    Say,  is  the  memory  of  At  rides 
8acred  to  him  ?  .  .  , 

Py.  A  little  while  ago 

He  lost  his  father  :  and  each  uiouniful  object 
Excites  emotion  in  his  pious  heart  : 
^Srran^e  fits  of  fruuzy  seizo  him  suddenly.— 
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Compose  thyself,  I  pray. — What,  art  thou  mad  ? 
How  could  I  ever  trust  in  thee  ? 

Elee.  His  eyes, 

Motionless,  eager,  terrible  in  aspect, 
He  fixes  on  the  tomb  .  .  .  — 0  thou,  who  art  thou. 
Thus  generously  daring  ?  .  .  . 

Ores,  Leave  to  me 

The  care  of  this,  to  me. 

Py.  He  hears  thee  not. 

Pardon,  0  lady,  his  too  frantic  ravings  : 
Eegard  not  what  he  says  :  he  is  insane. — 
Art  thou  determined  then,  at  all  events, 
Thus  to  betray  thyself? 

Ores,  Into  the  traitor. 

Time  after  time,  my  weapon  will  I  plunge 
As  many  times,  as  from  his  horrid  wound 
Thou  drops  of  blood  didst  shed. 

Elee.  He's  not  insane. 

A  father  didst  thou  say  .  .  . 

Ores.  A  father,  yes, 

Was  torn  from  me.    0  rage  I  and  he  remains 
Yet  unavenged  ? 

Elee,  If  thou  art  not  Orestes, 

Who  art  thou,  then  ? 

Py.  Wha.t  do  I  hear  ? 

Ch-es,  Orestes  ! 

Who,  who  invokes  me  thus  ? 

Py.  Now  art  thou  lost. 

Elee.  Electra  'tis  who  thus  is  calling  thee  ; 
I  am  Electra,  who,  with  both  my  arms. 
Thus  press  thee  to  my  bosom  .  .  . 

Ores.  Where  am  I  ? 

What  said  I  ?  .  .  .  Pylades  :  alas  !  .  .  . 

Elee.  Dispel, 

Orestes,  Pylades,  dispel  all  fear  ; 
I  do  not  feign  a  name.    Orestes,  thee. 
From  thy  rapt  ecstasy  I  recognised  ; 
And  from  my  grief,  my  tears,  and  my  affection, 
Acknowledge  thou  Electra* 

Ores.  Thou  dost  live  ? 

0  sister  !  .  .  .  thou  dost  live  ?  and  I  embrace  thee  ? 

I  'I 
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Elee.  Eventful  day  !..  * 

Ores.  And  do  I  clasp  thee  tKiiB  ? 

What  inexprefislble  deliglit  1  feelf— 
[Yet  0,  that  hitter  Might  !  my  fathers  tomb?  .  .  . 

Elee,  Be  calm  a  while,  I  pray  the»  \ 

Py,  0  Elettra, 

How  have  I  sigh'd  to  know  thee  !    It  was  thou 
That  saved 'bì  my  Orti^tes,  of  uiyself 
The  better  part  ;  think  how  I  love  thee,  then  ! 

Ehc.  And  thou  hast  been  his  guardian  friend  ;  to  me 
Thou  art  a  decond  brother, 

Py.  Ah  I  do  thou 

Join  then  thy  prayers  with  minoj  ah  !  nndei^take 
With  me  to  check  the  headlong  eagerness 
Of  that  impeti! ouH  spirit.    To  despair, 
Orestes,  wouldst  thou  drive  ns  ?   Ev'ry  instant 
Woiddst  thou  that  1  fear  for  thee?   Hitherto, 
I*ity,  love,  vengeance,  have  conducted  us 
In  «afety  hither  ;  but  if  thou  art  thus 
Unguarded  .  .  . 

Ores.  Pardon  mo,  dear  Pyladea  ;  .  .  . 

I  wsls  transported  .  .  .  What  is  now  thy  wish  ?  .  .  . 
But  O  !  what  reason  o'er  could  be  controlled  !  .  *  , 
AVliat  feelings,  at  a  eight  so  unexpected  !  .  ,  ,^ 
I  yaw  him.  yes,  I  saw  him  with  these  eyes. 
HÌH  head  he  lifted  from  the  sable  tomb  : 
His  fleshlees  fingei^  from  his  face  removed 
TI  is  grisly  locks  ;  coagulated  blo^:>d 
And  tears,  upon  those  livid  cheeks  of  death 
8tood  glistening.    Obvious  to  my  sight  alone 
He  waK  not  ;  for  upon  mine  ears  there  fell 
A  fearful  and  a  melancholy  voice, 
Whose  tones  yet  vibrate  in  my  inmost  heart  : 
"  0  timid  son,  why  dost  thou  still  delay  ? 
"  Thou  art  arrived  at  manhood,  haat  aaanmed 
'*  Thy  sword,  aiid  yet  my  murderer  still  lives  ?  '* 
O  fierce  rebuke  f  ,  .  ,  He  on  thy  tomb  shaH  fall, 
Slain  by  my  hands  ;  his  veins  shall  not  retain 
A  drop  within  them  of  his  impious  blood  : 
Thou,  thii-sty  shade,  ehalt  drink  it  all  ;  and  soon. 

^lec.  Ah  !  calm  thy  rage.    I  also  often  see 
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Hy  father's  squalid  spectre  stalk  arouud 

That  chilly  tomb  ;  and  jet  I  hold  nij  peace. 

At  evW  step,  within  these  palace  walls, 

Thoii  wilt  behold  the  impress  of  his  blood  ; 

Yet  thou,  with  dry  eyea,  wilt  be  forced  to  see  them. 

Till,  with  fresL  blood,  they  are  by  thee  effaced. — 

Ores.  Elcctra.  how  much  more  than  empty  words 
Woiild  dcede  content  my  heart  !    But,  till  the  day 
For  action  comes^  my  anguish  I  will  smother. 
Mean  while,  since  bom  to  weep,  let  us  at  leaat 
Shed  tears  together.    Shall  it  then  be  true 
What  I  no  longer  hoped  for  ?   In  thy  bosom 
Shall  I  shed  tears  of  love,  of  grief,  and  anger  ? 
Tidings  of  thee  I  long  bad  ceased  to  hear  : 
I  fear'd  that  thou  hadst  been  the  tyrant's  victim  ; 
And  rather  came  prepared  as  thy  avenger. 
Than  thus  to  clasp  the©  to  my  breast, 

Elee^  I  live, 

And  I  embrace  thee  ;  this  is  the  first  day, 
In  which  I  have  not  quan*ell'd  with  my  life. 
The  impious  fuiy  of  the  vile  ^Egi.sthus, 
Stung  e'en  to  madness  that  he  could  not  slaj*  thee. 
Convinced  me  thon  wert  living  :  but,  alas  ! 
With  how  much  apprehension  did  I  hear 
That  thou  hadst  left  the  hospitable  home 
Of  StrophiuB  1  ,  ,  , 

Py.  Purposely  my  father  spread 

Such  a  report,  that  hereby,  unassaird 
By  treacheries  of  zEgiathus,  he  might  live 
In  greater  safety.    I,  throughout  this  space, 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  will  ever  leave  him. 

Ores.  Death 

Alone  can  part  us. 

Py,  Noj  not  even  death, 

Mec.  0  thou  unparallerd  and  faithful  friend  I — 
But,  now  inform  me  :  how  will  ye  appear 
Before  the  cruel  and  suspicious  tyrant  ? 
Here  to  conceal  yon  were  impossible. 

Py.  We  w411  present  ourselves  a^  measeugers, 
Bringing  the  tidings  of  Orestes'  death. 

Ores.  The  means  are  vile. 
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Ekf\  Lesa  vile  than  is  ^^giatlius. 

There  ia  none  better  or  more  surei  the  thought 
le  good.    When  ye  are  introduced  to  him, 
'Twill  be  my  care  to  plan  for  you  the  whole  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  mode,  the  impleraents 
For  his  destruction.    Still  I  keep,  Orestea, 
That  8 word  I  keep,  which  in  her  husband *s  breaat 
She  plunged^  whom  we  no  longer  since  have  dared 
To  call  our  mother. 

OreB.  Tell  me  how  she  fares. 

That  impiona  woman  ?  What  life  leadeth  she  ? 
How  does  she  force  thee  for  the  crime  not  thine 
^I'o  make  atonement,  that  thou  art  her  daughter  ? 

Ehc.  Thou  canst  not  picttire  to  thyself  her  life. 
AU  would,  and  ought  to,  pity  it,  eatcept 
The  children  of  At  rides  ,  ,  .  And  in  truth 
E'en  we  must  be  constrain' d  to  feel  comimasion. — 
Ej  terror  and  Bnspicion  always  haimted  ; 
E*en  by  iEgiethna  treated  with  contempt  ; 
Loving  ^gisthus,  though  she  knew  him  guilty  ; 
Kepentant^  yet  perhaps  capable  onos  more 
Her  ti-eepass  to  commit,  if  the  base  flame, 
At  which  she  is  incensed,  and  blnshes,  will'd  it  : 
Now  mfe,  now  mother  ;  yet  ne'er  wife  or  mother  : 
Kemorseless  thoughts,  by  thousands  and  by  thousands. 
Distract  her  heart  by  day  \  and  horrid  phantoms 
JScare  from  her  nightly  pillow  quiet  sleep.— 
Jk^huld  the  life  she  leads. 

Ore».  May  Heav'n  inflict, 

W^hat  nature  will  not  suffer  us  to  do, 
A  terrible  and  lasting  vengeance  on  he?  ; 
But  yet  to-day  she  must  decide  to  be 
Either  a  mother  or  a  wife  ;  she  lunst, 
Wlien  at  her  side,  transfixed  by  me,  she  sees 
The  vile  adult' rer  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Elee,  Ab,  wretched  mother!    yet  thou  hast   not 
her  ;  „  . 
Who  knows?  * ,  .perchance,  when  she  is  seen  by  thee  . 

Ores,  My  father  I  have  heard  ;  and  that  suffices, 

Ml€€.  Yet  such  a  mingled  conflict  in  thy  heart 
Wih  thou  experience,  that,  against  thy  will. 
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Thou  wilt  be  forced  to  weep,  and  recollect 
That  she's  thy  mother.     She  is  still  towards  me 
Indulgent  ;  but  the  infamous  jiEgisthus, 
Who  only  spares  my  life  to  her  entreaties, 
Much  as  he  can  oppresses  me.     Yet  I 
Have  hitherto  endured  his  cruel  gift, 
The  day  expecting,  when  I  might  to  thee 
Restore  the  sword  stain'd  with  my  father's  blood. 
Although  a  woman,  I  have  oft  been  tempted 
With  my  right  hand  to  grasp  it  :  but,  at  last, 
Orestes,  thou  art  come  ;  and  come  in  time  ; 
To-day  ^gisthus,  from  himself  to  banish 
My  importuning  presence,  had  decreed 
My  instant  union  with  an  abject  slave. 

Ores.  I  come  unbidden  to  these  impious  nuptials  : 
The  gods  shall  have  an  unexpected  victim. 

Elee.  My  mother,  but  in  vain,  opposed. 

Ores.  On  her. 

Say,  might  we  aught  depend  ? 

Elee.  Ah  !  not  at  all. 

Although  'twixt  vice  and  virtue  she  may  waver. 
To  vice  she  still  adheres.     When  at  her  side 
No  more  she  sees  ^gisthus,. .  .then,. .  .perchance. .'. 
Ah  then,  would  be  the  time  for  thee  to  see  her. 
She  weeps  with  me,  'tis  true  ;  but  yet  she  lives 
With  the  usurper.     Do  thou  shun  her  presence, 
Till  he  return. 

Py.  Where  is  the  miscreant  gone  ? 

Elee.  Impious,  he  spends  this  day  in  revelry. 
The  anniversary  of  Atrides'  death. 

Ores.  0  rage  I 

Elee.  E'en  now  he's  outraging  the  gods. 

Towards  Mycaine,  in  a  spot  not  far 
From  hence,  he  oflfers  to  the  king  of  hell 
Unhallow'd  victims  and  nefarious  vows  : 
It  cannot  now  be  long  ere  he  return. — 
But  let  our  conFrence  cease  :  within  the  palace 
Unseen  return  I  :  to  await  iEgisthus 
Do  you  still  linger  in  this  outer  court. 
I  to  thee,  Pylades,  commend  my  brother. 
To-day,  Orestes,  I  shall  ascertain 
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Whether  or  not  thou  lovest  me  :  I  praj  thee, 
By  the  remembranoe  of  our  umr^ler'd  father. 
And  by  our  love»  be  guided  hy  thy  friend, 
And  check  the'  iinpetuous  ardor  of  thy  nature  : 
For  that  revenge,  to  which  we  now  aspire, 
May  he  by  over^eagemesa  defeated, 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 

C3LYTEMNESTRA,  ELBCTRA, 

Ctif.  LeaYO  me,  Eleotra  ;  go  to  thy  apartments  : 
I  wish  to  meet  ^giathus  .  ,  , 

Mec.  0  my  mother  ! 

Ait  thou  already  troubled  by  his  absence  ? 
And  fear'st  thou  that  the  thunderbolts  of  Heaven 
To  ashes  have  consumed  him,  as  he  stood 
Before  the  altar  ?    Lay  aside  such  fear  ; 
Heav'n  hitherto,  upon  the  impious  here. 
Hath  shed  perpetual  blessings. 

%  Of  ^gisthiiB 

Ceaso  thus  to  speak  ,  .  . 

Ehe.  'Tis  true  ;  hie  very  name 

Blisters  the  tongue  that  dares  to  utter  it. 
O  !  art  thou  she,  that  wouidst  erewhile  with  me 
Bring  secretly  an  offring  to  that  tomb 
Of  tears  and  vows? 

Cly,  Cease,  cease  ;  I  must  go  hence  .  . 

JfZec-  To  meet  the  man,  whom  I  have  often  heard. 
By  thine  own  lips  pronounced  the  instnmient 
Of  aU  thy  woes? 

Cl^.  'Tis  true  I  I  never  am 

Happy  with  Mm  ;  nor  am  I  so  vrithout  him- 
Leaveme, 

Mec,      At  least,  .  ,  ,  permit  me  .  .  . 

GZy.  What  wonldst  thonF 

Elee.  Ah  [ . . .  should  she  meet  her  son  before  jEgisthus  ! 
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Scene  n. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Cly,  I  seek  in  vain  to  cheat  my  weary  thonglits  .  .  . 
Scene  III. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  ORESTES,  and  PYLADES  apart. 

Ores.  He  never  will  arrive  ? 

Py.  Where  art  thou  going  ? 

Cly,  I  love  -^gisthus,  too,  too  much  !  .  .  . 

Ores.  -^gisthns? 

Whom  do  I  see  ?  'tis  she  :  I  recollect  her. 

Py.  Come  here,  Orestes  ;  what  art  doing  ?  stop. 

Cly.  Who  thus  present  themselves  before  my  eyes  ? 
Ah  !  who  art  thou  ? 

Py.  Excuse  our  hardihood  ; 

Strangers,  perchance  we  have  advanced  too  far  : 
Ascribe  it  only  to  our  ignorance. 

Cly.  And  who  are  ye  ? 

Ores.  In  Argos  .  .  . 

Py.  We  had  not 

Our  birth  .  .  . 

Ores.  Nor  from  ^gisthus  .  .  . 

Py.  To  the  king 

The  lord  of  Phocis  sends  us  .  .  . 

Ores.  If  there  be 

A  monarch  here  .  .  . 

Py.  From  hence,  if  thou  permit, 

We  will  advance  within  the  palace  gates. 
Seeking  ^gisthus. 

Cly.  What  cause  brings  you  here  ? 

Ores.  A  lofty  one. 

Py.  And  to  the  king  would  we 

Impart  it. 

Cly.        Ye  may  equally  to  me 
Impart  it  ;  from  the  palace  now  the  king 
Is  absent. 

Py.  But  he  will  return  .  .  . 

Ores,  s  I  hope  so. 

Cly.  Meanwhile,  to  me  the  whole  may  be  declared. 
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Ores.  To  thee  will  I  declare  it ,  ,  . 

P^*  Yes,  if  thou 

Insiflt  upon  it  ;  but  .  ♦  . 

Cli^.  Upon  the  throne 

I  Bit  beside  iEgisthus. 

Ore*.  All  men  know 

That  thou  art  worthy  of  him, 

Py-  The  diaclosure 

Wo  ti  Id  be  to  thee  lem  grateful  than  to  him. 

Cly.  What  may  it  be?  .  .  . 

Or  en.  Why  shouldst  thou  fancy  this?" 

What  grateful  tidings  can  the  husband  hear, 
Which  to  hia  wife  were  not  so? 

Ptf.  Thou  dost  know. 

That  our  great  lord  and  master  order*d  us 
To  tell  it  only  to  ^giathue'  ears. 

Ores.  She  and  Jìgifithus  in  two  hodies  are 
One  aouL 

Oly.         But  why  thus  keep  me  in  suspense  ? 
Speak,  Bpeak,  without  delay, 

Py.  The  newB  to  thee 

Would  be  too  bitter  ;  and  may  Heav'n  forbid 
Thnt  we  *  .  , 

Ore»,  Thou  art  mistaken  greatly  :  we 

Bring  her  complete  security  and  peace. 

Oltf,  It  is  your  duty  now  to  put  an  end  ,  ,  , 

Ore».  0  queen,  we  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  death  ,  , 

C%.  Of  whom  ?  ,  .  , 

Py.  Peacej  peace. 

Cly.  Of  whom?    Speak  I 

Ores,  ...  Of  Orestetì;_ 

Cltf.  Alas  !  what  hear  I  ?  of  my  son  ?  . . .  O  HeaTens  I . 

Ores,  Yes,  of  the  son  of  Agamemnon  slain  *  ,  . 

Cltf,  What  say'st  thou? 

Py,  That  Orestes  was  not  slain. 

He  tells  thee. 

Ores,  Of  the  son  of  him  that  was  .  .  . 

Py,  Insane  and  perjured  youth,  dost  thou  to  m© 
Thus  keep  thy  promise  ? 

Clif.  Wretched  that  I  am  1 

Thus  of  mj  only  son  left  destitute  .  .  . 
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Ores,  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  that  Orestes 
Was  never  the  most  deadly  enemy 
Ofthy  JSgisthus? 

CZy.  Barbarous  !     Dost  thou 

Thus  to  a  mother  of  her  only  son 
The  death  announce  ? 

Py.  Yet  an  unpractised  youth. 

And  ignorant  of  courts,  (ah,  pardon  him  \) 
Incautiously,  with  a  superfluous  zeal, 
He,  to  content  thy  wish,  has  mine  betrayed. 
Such  tidings  thou  shouldst  afterwards  have  heard, 
With  management,  imparted  by  -^gisthus. 
And  only  from  his  lips  ;  such  was  my  project. 
But  if,  through  zeal .  .  . 

Ores.  P'rhaps  I  have  err'd  ;  but  now 

Thy  son  is  dead,  securely  with  thy  consort .  .  . 

Cly.  Be  silent.    Ere  I  was  -ZEgisthus*  wife, 
I  was  Orestes'  mother. 

Ores,  Perhaps  -ffigisthus 

Is  not  so  dear  to  *thee  as  was  Orestes  ? 

Py.  Thou  speakest  foolishly  !  What  art  thou  doing  ? 
Dar'st  thou  embitter  thus  a  mother's  pangs 
With  importuning  and  officious  words  ? 
Leave  her  ;  and  come  with  me  ;  time  and  her  tears 
Alone  can  mitigate  her  grief .  .  . 

Ores,  -ZEgisthus 

That  grief  will  mitigate. 

Py,  Come  :  let  us  cease 

Thus  to  intrude  upon  her  ;  we  have  made 
Ourselves  already  too  unwelcome  to  her. 

Cly,  Since  in  my  heart  the  wound  ye  have  inflicted, 
Thou  shalt  exult  in  widening  that  wound, 
Hard-hearted  youth  :  ah,  tell  me  now,  where,  when. 
And  how  my  son  expired. — Dear,  dear  Orestes, 
All  that  relates  to  thee  I  fain  would  know  ; 
Nor  hear  of  any  thing  beside  thyself. 

Ores,  Thou,  then,  yet  lov'dst  him  tenderly  ? 

Cly,  0  youth, 

Hast  thou  no  mother? 

Ores.  I  ?  ...  I  had. 

Py,  0  Heavens  ! 
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Lady  J  tlij  son  succuniVd  to  fate  alone. 
Hisiife/.  . 

Oré9.  Was  not  cut  short  by  impious  foes  ; 

Ko,  to  repeated  and  atrocioua  treason 
He  did  not  fail  a  victim  .  ,  . 

Py.  Be  content 

With  knowing  this.  Who  coidd  address  a  mother 
More  circnniBtantially  ? 

(Mtf.  But  if  a  mother 

Insiat  on  hearing  more  *  .  , 

Py.  Ah,  do  thoTi  Buffer 

That  the  sad  story  be  alone  by  us 
Belated  fully  to  the  king. 

Ores.  -^gisthns 

With  joy  will  hear  it, 

P^,  We  have  said  too  much  : 

Let  US  depart*    Now  to  obey  thee,  pity 
Forbids  us. — Follow  me  :  'tis  fitting  now, 
At  length,  that^  to  my  will,  thou  shouldst  submit* 

ScEHE  rv. 

€ly.  Ah,  my  unhappy  son  \  .  .  .  thou  gniltleas  son 
Of  an  abandoned  mother  !..  »  Ah,  Orestes  !  ,  . , 
Thou  art  no  more  I    From  thy  paternal  realm 
Banished  by  me,  thou  diest  ?   Sick,  deserted. 
And  by  what  death,  who  knows  ?  ,  ,  ,  And  at  thy  side, 
In  thy  last  agonies,  thon  hadst  no  friend  ?  ,  *  . 
Ko  ritual  honors  did  thy  tomb  receive  *  -  . 
A  fugitive,  unknown,  and  unassisted, 
O  what  a  fate  for  great  Atrides'  son  !  *  .  , 
No  mother,  and  no  sister,  with  their  teara, 
EmbalmM  thy  livid  corpse  I  .  ,  *  Beloved  son, 
Thy  mother's  hands  perform' d  not  the  last  office, 
Closed  not  thy  dying  eyes.— But  what  say  I  ? 
Were  these  hands  fit  for  ench  a  function  ?   Still 
Impure,  and  reeking  with  thy  father^s  blood, 
Thou  from  thy  face,  Oreates,  and  with  reason, 
Wouldest  aeauredly  hare  thrust  them  back» 
0  thoUt  deserving  a  less  barbaroua  mother  f  .  .  . — 
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^^t  I,  for  having  sacrificed  thy  father, 

^^jy  am  I  less  thy  mother?  Never,  never 

Are  nature's  rights  annuird  .  .  .  Yet,  had  not  fate 

In  youth  cut  short  thy  life,  thou  wouldst  perchance, 

TAs  a  vain  oracle  predicted  once) 

Have  tum'd  thy  sword  against  thy  mother's  breast  ?  .  .  . 

Thy  duty  'twas  :  what  other  hand  so  well 

Could  punish  my  irreparable  fault  ? 

A.h  !  live,  Orestes  ;  come  ;  return  to  Argos, 

Fulfil  the  oracle  ;  in  me,  no  mother. 

But  a  vile  woman,  who  usurp'd  the  name. 

Wilt  thou  destroy  :  ah,  come  !  .  .  .  But  thou'rt  no  more  .  .  . 

Scene  V. 

.fiGISlHUS,    CLYTEMNESTRA. 

^gÌ8,  What  mean  those  groans  ?  what  new-bom  cause 
of  grief?  .  .  . 

Cly,  Yes,  now  exult  ;  in  tears,  eternal  tears, 
[  have  fresh  cause  of  grief  :  now,  cease  to  stand 
En  tremulous  and  mute  astonishment. 
At  last,  for  once  thy  wishes  all  are  granted  ; 
That  fierce,  that  terrible,  that  cruel  foe, 
That  foe  who  never  injured  thee,  is  slain. 
My  only  son,  alas  !  no  longer  breathes. 

JEgis.  What  dost  thou  say?  Orestes?  Ishe  dead  ? 
Whence  hadst  thou  the  intelligence  ?  who  brought  it  ?..  . 
[  do  not  think  it  true. 

Cly,  Not  think  it  true  ? 

No,  no  ;  improbable  thou  judgest  it. 
Since  he  so  often  has  escaped  thy  sword  ? 
But  if  thou'rt  not  persuaded  by  my  tears, 
My  fury  may  convince  thee.    Even  now. 
All,  all  my  unextinguish'd  love  returns 
To  my  maternal  heart. 

^gis.  Canst  thou  adduce 

S^o  other  proof?  .  .  . 

Cly,  Proofs  thou  shalt  have  enough 

To  satisfy  that  wicked  heart  of  thine. 
Ves,  word  by  word,  ^gisthus,  thou  shalt  hear 
The  dreadful  story  told  ;  and  at  each  word 
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Thy  soul  will  brighten  yritk  Thjestean  joy; 
StmngerB  there  are  in  Argtjfi,  compoteiit 
To  satiate  thy  inhuman  appetite. 

^gis.  Kave  strangers  ventured  to  apjiear  in  Argo« 
Without  my  kEowlodg©  ?  Why  was  their  arrival 
Not  fii'Bt  to  me  announced  ? 

Cly.  Does  it  afflict  thee 

That  thou  wert  not  the  fixet  within  my  breast 
To  plunge  the  dagger  ?    Such  a  pious  deed 
Belonged  especially  to  thee  ;  jEgi^thus 
Should  to  a  wife  and  mother,  and  none  elee, 
Such  grateful  tidings  bring. 

Mgh.  What  thus  excitos, 

Woman^  thy  sudden  anger  ?    Didst  thou  love 
So  fondly  thy  dead  son,  who,  when  alive, 
Thou  scarcely  recollectedst  ? 

€ly.  What  say'st  thou? 

Never  did  I,  no  never,  cease  to  be 
The  mother  of  Orestes  :  and  sometimes 
If  I  a  mother*M  love  conceaUd,  to  this 
Maternal  love  impeU'd  me.    I  suppreaa-d 
Much  of  the  fondness  that  my  heart  conceived, 
Towards  my  sou,  only  that  he  might  be 
The  less  exposed  to  thy  clandestine  snares. 
Now  that  he  is  no  more,  no  more  I  feign  ; 
Know  that  Orestes  was,  and  ever  will  lie, 
Dearer  to  me  than  thou  ... 

MgiB,  Thou  sayest  little. 

Yet  I  was  dearer  to  thee  than  thy  fame  .  .  . 

t%.  The  tamo  of  her  who  is  to  theo  espoused 
Should  not  be  spoken  of.    I  gave  to  the© 
My  fame,  my  husband,  and  my  boBOm'e  peace, 
And  of  my  only  and  beloved  son 
The  all  I  gave  to  thee,  except  his  life, 
But  thou,  impel rd  by  horrible  revenge. 
And  a  corrupt  ambition  of  the  throne, 
Whatever  I  gave  to  thee,  didst  deem  a  nothing. 
While  aught  rewiain'd  to  take.    Who  ever  saw 
A  heart  at  once  so  cruel  and  so  false  ? 
To  thy  nefarious,  ili-feign^d  tenderness, 
^Vhi(ùi  I  believed  in  a  disastrous  hour. 
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Tell  me,  ah  tell  me,  was  the  child  Orestes 

Ever  an  obstacle  ?   Yet  scarce  the  jJldse 

3f  dying  Agamemnon  ceased  to  beat, 

Ere  thou  didst  openly,  with  threat'ning  voice, 

Demand  Orestes'  life.    Thou,  frantioly, 

Exploredst  all  the  palace  :  then  that  sword, 

Which  thou  dar'dst  never,  with  thy  coward  arm. 

Plunge  in  the  father,  bravely  thou  didst  brandish  ; 

Thou  wert  a  hero  'gainst  a  pow'rless  infant. 

He  from  thy  fury  was  withdrawn  :  that  day 

Fully  I  knew  thee  ;  but,  alas  !  too  late. 

Unhappy  son  !  what  did  it  then  avail 

That  from  thy  father's  murd'rer  thou  wert  rescued  ? 

A  death  untimely  in  a  foreign  land 

Awaited  thee  .  .  .  Ah,  thou  hast  kill'd  my  son, 

JSgisthus,  thou  detestable  usurper  ! 

Ah,  pardon  me,  -ffigisthus  .  .  .  pardon  me  ;  .  .  . 

I  was  a  mother  ;  .  .  .  and  am  now  no  longer  .  .  . 
JEgia,  Provided  that  Orestes  be  no  more, 

Thou  mayst  indulge  in  tears  and  execrations. 

Tell  me  :  to  whom  these  messengers  first  spoke  ? 

Who  are  they?   where  did  they  first  land?   who  sent 
them? 

Where  lodge  they  ?  are  they  heralds  from  a  king  ? 

Why,  ere  elsewhere  their  business  they  told, 

Did  they  not  ask  in  Argos  for  ^Egisthus  ? 

Cly.  For  thee  they  ask'd:  'twas  Strophius  sent  them 
here: 

Unlucky  fortune  threw  them  in  my  way  ; 

All  I  would  hear,  in  spite  of  their  reluctance. 

Two,  but  unlike  in  character,  the  men 

Are  in  thy  palace  now.    The  one  refused. 

Compassionate  and  cautious,  to  disclose 

To  me  the  bitter  tidings  ;  but  the  other. 

Impetuous,  fervid,  and  ferocious,  seem'd 

To  triumph  in  my  grief  :  he  no  less  joy 

Will  feel  in  telling,  than  in  hearing,  thou. 

The  melancholy  tale. 

^gia.  But,  why  to  me 

Should  Strophius  now  expressly  send  such  news  ? 

He  always  was  the  vassal  of  Atrides  ; 
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This  all  men  know*    Did  not  this  very  Strophius 
Shelter  thy  eon  ?   And  did  he  not  accord 
To  him  a  refuge  io  his  court  ? 

ay.  'Tifi  true, 

He  did  at  first  ;  but  now  for  many  years 
He  has  from  thence  heeu  absent  ;  since  that  time 
Of  him  we  heard  no  more. 

^gis.  Fame  spake  of  him  ; 

But  who  can  know  the  truth  ?    Yet  'tis  most  certain 
That  from  hia  earliest  years  he  did  possess, 
Ab  an  inseparable  guide,  and  guard, 
Defender,  and  best  friend,  the  son  of  Strophiufi  ; 
That  Py lades  of  his,  whom  I  abhor. 
In  short,  this  Strophius  ever  waa  my  foe  : 
Whence  has  he  changed  ?  .  .  . 

C?y.  Dost  thoo  not  know,  byJ 

proof, 
Now  that  thou'rt  made  a  king,  what  oonstitute® 
A  monarch's  heart  ? — Barbarian  I  pVhapa  to  thee 
'Tis  grateful  thus  to  hear  me  now  assert 
That  which  costs  nae  so  much  ?     Go^  thou  bast  heard 
Sufficient  for  thy  purpose  ;  go,  and  leave  me.— 
Strophius  conducive  to  his  interests  deeni'd 
Orestes  ;  hence  withdrew  him  from  thy  power  ; 
Hence  welcomed  him,  and  loved  him  royally  ; 
Hence  banieh'd  him,  when  nseless  he  became. 
Or  detrimental  ;  hence  he  sends  to  thee 
A  prompt  ambassador  to  tell  his  death. — 
Thou  in  this  fashion  once  thyself  didst  bve  me, 
Before  I  slew  mj  husband,  and  hi^  kingdom 
Gave  thee  ;  so  next  thou  hatedst  me  ;  m  now 
Thou  dost  despise  me.     Thus  are  mutable 
In  monarch s,  virtue,  honor,  faith,  and  love, 
Changing  with  ev^ry  tide  of  chance  and  fortune. 

^gis,  Eemember  that  I  left  to  thee  the  choice 
Between  the  sons  of  At  reus  and  Thyestes  : 
Thon  mad'st  the  choice.     Why  then,  by  endlesw  tannts. 
Constrain  me  to  atone  for  thy  own  dted  ? 
As  much  m  thou  doservest  it,  I  love  tbee. 

Oly^  — ^gisthus,  to  my  importuning  taunts 
I  put  an  end.     Despite  me,  if  thon  canst  ; 
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But  never  dare  to  tell  me  that  thou  dost  so. 

If  to  a  wicked  crime  love  drove  me,  think 

To  what  that  love  when  scom'd,  remorse,  revenge, 

And  grief,  may  drive  a  woman  in  despair. 

Scene  VI. 

-EGISTHUS. 

JEgia,  Let  women  but  be  heard  :  nought  else  they  care 
for. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

ORESTES,  PYLADES. 

Py,  The  moment  has  arrived  :  we  cannot  now. 
E'en  if  we  would,  recede  :  thou  know'st  that  we 
Are  summoned  by  JSgisthus  to  his  presence  ; 
To  us,  commanded  here  to  wait  for  him. 
Forthwith  he  comes  :  and  if  thy  manners  change  not, 
We  also  come  here  to  be  kill'd,  not  kill. 
I  say  no  more.     Be  frantic  as  thou  wilt  ; 
I  am  prepared  for  death,  as  well  as  vengeance. 

Ores,  Alas  I  I  know  that  I  deserve  too  well 
Rebukes  like  these  :  thou  lovest  me  too  much  ; 
I  was  not  worthy  of  a  friend  like  thee  ; 
Ah  !  pardon  me.     I  will  restrain  myself 
Before  jEgisthus  ;  that  will  be,  I  hope, 
Easier  to  me,  than  to  restrain  myself 
Before  that  woman,  who  appears  to  me 
To  have  her  face,  her  robe,  and  both  her  hands 
Discolor'd  still  with  blood.     Yes,  better  far 
The  hatred  I  can  master,  which  I  bear 
Towards  a  foe,  than  that  commingled  conflict 
Of  pity  and  of  wrath,  which  at  the  sight 
Of  such  a  mother  throbb'd  in  ev'ry  vein. 

Py,  Who  will'd  thee  to  encounter  such  a  conflict  ? 
Noti. 
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Ores.         An  impulse  undefinable, 
Yet  BitoTXget  tban  myself.     Wouldst  thou  believe  it? 
At  first  the  thought  arose  within  mj  mind 
To  slay  her  on  the  spot  ;  in  Bwift  succession. 
And  fierce  as  rapid,  a  new  wish  assail' d  me 
To  clasp  her  in  my  arms  :  and  afterwards 
Both  impulses  in  turn.— Sad  sight  \     0  stato 
Aa  inexpraasible  as  it  was  fearful  Ì  .  .  . 

Fy,  Peace»  peace-    ^gisthus  comes. 

Ores,  What  do  I  see? 

And  with  him  alao  comes  my  mother  ?  ,  -  . 

Py.  Now 

Do  thou  be  silent,  or  destroy  me. 


Scene  IL 

.      ,«OISTHUS,  CLi'TEiTN^STRA,  OfìESTKSj  FYLADES,  SOLDIERS, 

.^gis.  Come, 

Come,  0  my  consort  ;  thou  may^st  once  more  hear 
Tidings,  whioh  even  yet  I  scarce  believe. 

Ciy,  Barbarian,  dost  thon  force  me  to  this  torture  ? 

^gig.  Let  us  examine. — Strangers,  then  to  me 
The  king  of  Phoeis  hath  deputed  you 
Aa  trusty  messengers? 

Py.  E'en  m. 

Mgis.  Do  ye 

Bring  certain  news  ? 

Py.  My  lord,  a  monarch  sent  us  ; 

We  to  a  monarch  speak  :  can  there  exist 
Suspicion  of  imposture  ? 

Mgiè.  But  your  Strophius 

Till  now  ne'er  gave  me  pledge  of  amity, 

Py.  This  then  will  be  the  first,     I'll  not  deny 
That  he  already  many  years  ago 
Had  other  sentiments  :  ho  folt  compassion 
For  the  unfriended  fortunes  of  Orestes  ; 
But  yet,  if  once  he  granted  him  a  refuge, 
He  always  strenuously  to  him  denied 
Arms  and  assistance  ;  and  against  thyself 
Strophius  would  ne'er  wage  war* 
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JSgÌ8,  Perhaps  openly 

Be  dared  not  wage  it.     But  of  this  enough. 
AVliere  did  he  perish? 

Ores,  He  ! 

Py,  The  Cretan  soil 

Gives  him  a  tomb. 

^gÌ8,  And  how,  before  I  knew  it, 

Was  his  death  known  to  Strophius  ? 

Py.  Pylades 

The  news  bore  quickly  to  his  father  :  he 
Was  present  at  the  sad  catastrophe. 

^gis.  To  him  a  destiny  so  premature 
What  there  occasion'd  ? 

Py.  His  too  youthful  ardor. 

Ev'ry  fifth  year,  in  Crete,  by  ancient  usage, 
Benews  commemorative  games  and  rites 
Of  festal  sacrifice  to  highest  Jove. 
Desire  of  fame,  and  natural  love  of  pleasure, 
Drew  to  that  shore  Orestes  :  by  his  side 
His  Pylades  inseparably  stood. 
A  warm  desire  for  honor  prompted  him. 
On  a  light  car,  within  the  wide  arena. 
To  seek  the  noble  palm  of  rapid  coursers  : 
Too  much  intent  on  triumph,  there  he  lost^ 
By  gaining  it,  his  life. 

.Sgis.  But  how?    Belate. 

Py.  Too  fierce,  impatient,  and  incautious  too, 
Now  with  a  threat'ning  cry  he  press'd  them  forward, 
Now  with  a  whip,  which,  stain'd  with  blood,  he  whirl'd^ 
So  furiously  he  lash'd  his  ill- tamed  steeds, 
(Which,  in  proportion  as  they  were  more  swift. 
Became  more  wild)  that  past  the  goal  they  flew. 
Deaf  to  the  reins,  and  deaf  to  all  the  cries, 
With  which  he  vainly  sought  to  quiet  them. 
Their  nostrils  breathed  out  fire  ;  and  to  the  air 
Waved  in  wild  masses  their  luxuriant  manes  ; 
In  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  involved,  career'd  they 
Like  lightning  flashes  round  the  circus  vast. 
The  tortuous  whirlings  of  the  chariot  brought 
Discomfiture,  fear,  death,  on  ev'ry  side  : 
Until  the  fervid  axle  being  driven 
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WilJi  fearful  ehock  against  a  marble  column, 
Oreetes  fell  o'erthrown. 

0/^.  Ah  !  say  no  more  : 

A  mother  hears  thy  words, 

P^.  True  ;  partlon  me. — 

I  will  not  tell  thee  how,  drag|^*(i  by  the  reins, 
He  stain 'd  the  ground  with  blood  .  .  .  To  his  assistane 
Ran  PjladoB  ;  ...  in  vain  ;  .  .  .  his  friend  expired 
Withio  his  arms. 

Cltf.  0  Incklesa  cniol  death  1  .  .  , 

Pif.  All  wept  for  him  in  Crete  ;  such  was  hia  grace,  J 
His  beauty,  and  hia  courage  .  ,  . 

Clif^  Tears,  alas  Ì 

Who  would  not  shed  for  him,  except  alone 
This  infamous  usurper  ?  *  .  .  Much-loved  son, 
Must  I  no  more  behold  thee  ;  never  more  ?  ,  .  , 
But  ah  !  too  plainly  do  I  see  thee  pass 
The  waves  of  Styx,  and  clasp  thy  father's  shade  ; 
Too  plainly  see  you  both  direct  towanls  me 
The  angry  look,  and  burn  with  horrid  rage  .  , , 
Vee,  honored  ehades,  'tis  I,  and  I  alone. 
That  am  your  murderer  ,  ,  ,  Inhuman  mother  ! 
Consort  most  guilty  !  —Now,  jlCgisthus,  bow^ 
Art  thou  not  satisified? 

^gù.  ' — Thy  narrative 

Has  cei-tainly  the  character  of  truth  ; 
That  truth  will  soon  be  ascertained.     Meanwhile 
Eemain  within  my  palace  ;  a  reward, 
Such  as  is  fitting,  ere  ye  hence  depart, 
\  e  shall  receive. 

Pif.  Yea  ;  here  will  we  remain 

At  thy  command. — Come,  coma. 

Ores,  Let  us  depart, 

liet  us  depart  ;  for  now  I  can  no  more 
liefrain  from  speech, 

Clif,  O  thou,  who  dost  relate 

The  sad  event,  and  not  exult  with  joy, 
Ah,  stay  awhile  thy  footsteps  ;  and  inform  me  : 
Why  thou  hast  not  to  his  sad  mother  brought 
The  sacred  dust  of  her  beloved  son 
In  a  funereal  um  ?    A  tragical. 
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Vet  welcome  gift  !  to  wldch  I  have  a  claim 
Before  all  others. 

Py,  Pylades  performed 

His  obsequies  ;  from  the  funereal  rites 
Excluding  ev'ry  one,  himself  alone 
His  dust  collected,  and  with  tears  embalm'd  it  : 
This  sad,  and  last  commemorative  pledge 
Of  the  most  noble,  true,  and  holy  friendship 
The  world  e'er  saw,  he  for  himself  reserves  : 
And  who  would  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  treasure  ? 

^gi8.  Who  would  e'en  seek  to  ask  him  for  his  treasure  ? 
Let  him  possess  it  :  yet  a  friend  so  matchless 
Claim'd  a  more  signal  token  of  regard. 
I  am  astonish'd,  that,  with  the  sad  corpse. 
To  prove  the  full  devotion  of  his  soul. 
He  did  not  bum  himself  upon  the  pyre  ; 
And  that  one  tomb  did  not  contain  the  relics 
Of  so  sublime,  unparagon'd  a  pair. 

Ores,  0  rage  !  must  I  be  silent  ? 

Py,  It  is  true, 

The  grief  of  Pylades  caused  not  his  death  ; 
Perchance,  his  pious  fondness  for  his  father 
Induced  him,  though  reluctantly,  to  live. 
Ofttimes  the  test  of  courage  it  becomes 
Rather  to  live  than  die. 

Mgia.  This  Pylades 

Detesteth  me  as  much  as  did  Orestes. 

Py.  We  are  his  father's  messengers  :  he  wishes 
With  Argos  to  renew  a  strict  alliance. 

^gis.  But  he's  the  sire  of  Pylades  :  'twas  he 
Who,  as  a  very  son,  received  Orestes  ; 
Defended  him,  from  my  revenge  withdrew  him. 

Py,  But  since  he's  dead,  is  not  thy  rage  diminish'd  ? 

Cly.  What  was  Orestes'  crime  ? 

Ores,  That  he  was  son 

Of  Agamemnon. 

^gis.  How  dost  thou  presume  ?  .  .  . 

Py.  My  lord, .  .  .  where  doth  not  fame  spread  deeds  like 
these? 
How  much  Atrides  held  thee  in  abhorrence. 
All  Greece  knows  well  ;  and  that  against  thy  life 
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Wliat  IB  this  thou  Bayest? 


He  ]s 

he  ia  .  .  , 


,  .  .  alan  ! 
Who  is  he? 
Py lades  ; 


Snares  ho  coDtrived  ;  that  thou  wert  thence  oonstrain*»! 
To  watch  his  sou  .  .  . 

Ores.  And  that  thou  hast  oudeavor'd, 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  timea,  to  draw  him 
l^LJ  an  opprobrious  death,  all  (Ireeee  well  knows  ; 
It  also  knows,  that  merely  at  his  presence 
111  on  wouldst  ha¥B  trembled  .  .  . 

Who  art  thou  ?     Speak. 
Ores.  I  am 

a^giisthus,  check  thy  rage  ;  , 

Ores.  I  am .  .  . 

Pif.  The  eon  of  StropLius  . 

Nought  hath  induced  him  thus  to  come  to  Argotì, 
But  a  desire  to  contemplate  the  spot 
That  gave  Orestes  birth.    He  hither  comes 
To  weep  with  his  friend*e  mother.    To  my  care 
Strophius  committed  him  ■  to  cause  in  thee 
The  less  suspicionj  in  a  humble  bark 
He  came,  and  laid  aside  all  royal  pomp. 
He.  when  he  heard  Orestes'  name  pronounced, 
(Vmld  not  be  silent  :  thus  IV©  told  the©  all. 
Do  not  thou  deem  him  criminal,  0  king, 
Trom  ill-con6Ìder*d  words  ;  do  not  suspect 
That  aught,  but  what  Fve  told  thee,  brought  him  hithc 

Cly.  0  He^ivVs  !  And  is  this  Py lades  ?  O  come  t 
l\Iy  own  new  son  ■  .  .  ,  and  let  me  hear  from  thee  .  *  * 

jEjgfiV.  Thy  fond  protection,  qneen,  avails  him  not, — 
Whoe'er  he  be,  I  am  not  bound  to  suffer 
Such  haughty  words  .  .  .  But  what?  thy  ardent  look. 
Inflamed  with  vengeance,  thou  dost  fix  on  me? 
And  why  dost  thou  irresolo tely  bend 
Thine  ©yes  upon  the  ground?   To  me  ye  were  not 
By  Strophius  sent  as  messengers  ;  ah,  no  i 
Ye  lie,  and  ye  are  traitors.     Guards ^  in  ohains 
Bind  them  this  instant .  .  . 

Pif.  Hear  me,  I  heeeech  thee 

And  canst  thou,  from  a  vague  suspicion,  thus 
The  rights  of  hospitality  defy? 
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JSgis.  Suspicion  ?    Fraud  is  graven  in  thy  face, 
And  apprehension. 

Ores,  In  thy  guilty  heart 

They  are  engraved. 

Cly,  Ah  !  tell  me  :  p'rhaps  the  news 

May  not  be  true  ?  .  .  . 

Py.  Too  true,  alas  !  .  .  . 

Ores,  Already 

Tremblest  thou,  lest  Orestes  should  revive, 
My  own  new  mother  ? 

JEgis.  What  audacity  ! 

Some  dreadful  secret  is  conceal'd  beneath 
These  words  of  thine.    Ere  thou  receivest  for  them 
The  punishment  thou  meritest .  .  . 

Py,  0  Heav'ns  ! 

Ah,  hear  me  ! 

JEgis,  I  will  know  the  truth.    Meanwhile 

Bind  them  with  fetters  in  a  cruel  dungeon  .  .  . 
Ah  !  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  these  impious  miscreants 
Are  creatures  of  Orestes. — Guards,  for  them 
Prepare  the  bitterest  torments  :  I  myself 
Will  strictly  question  them  ;  and  from  their  lips 
Learn  their  designs.    Now  go.    I'll  soon  discover 
Whether  Orestes  be  alive  or  dead. 


Scene  III. 

ELECTRA,   CLYTEMNESTRA,   .EGI8THUS. 

Elee.  Orestes  dragged  to  death?  What  do  I  see  I 
0  mother,  suffer'st  thou  thy  only  son 
Thus  to  be  hurried  off  to  death  ? 

Cly.  My  ^on  ?  .  .  . 

^gis.  Orestes  ?  In  my  pow'r  ?  In  Argos  ?  yonder  ? 
Orestes  ?    Unexpected  joy  !    Ye  guards  .  • . 

Cly.  My  son  ! 

Elee.  Alas  !  what  have  I  said  ? 

JEgis.  Quick,  run  ; 

Bring  back  those  youths  directly  to  my  presence  ; 
Make  haste  ;  fly,  fly.    0  joy  I 

Elee.  And  I've  betray'd  him  ! 
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01^.  Mj  son  ! — If  first  thou  do  not  murder  me^ 
Fear,  monaterT  fear  .  .  . 

^gis.  In  ArgoSf  in  my  palace, 

Perfidious  woman,  doet  thou  introduce, 
And  thus  oonoeal,  my  mortal  enemy  ? 

Elee.  TLey  were  unkuoi^Ti  to  her,  as  well  as  thee  : 
Mine  was  the  stratagem. 

Mgh.  The  punish  ment 

Shall  fall  on  both. 

Chy^  No  ;  take  m  j  life  alone  ; 

But  spare  my  children  ,  .  . 

^gù.  ÌVhat,  the  vile  remains 

Of  thy  Atrides  ?    From  exeesB  of  joy 
Scarce  can  my  l>reast  contain  my  swelling  heart. 
One  blow  to-day  exterminatea  them  all  ,  ,  . 
But  see,  the  traitors  have  returned  :  behold  them. 

0  most  propitious  day  f 

SCEl^E  IT. 

0REST1Ì3  and  PYLADEa  Gained*  ^EIETHUS,  CLYTFJdNESTRà, 
KLECTRA,  SOLDIEHS, 

Mgk.  All,  all  I  know  ; 

Excepting  which  of  you  may  be  Orestes  : 
Confess  .  ,  . 

Py.  I  am. 

Orm.  Tia  false  :  I  am  Orestes. 

Cly,  Which  of  you  is  my  son  ?  This  instant  speak  : 

1  am  to  him  a  shield. 

Mgiè.  Speak  thoii,  Electra  ; 

And  take  heed  not  to  lie  ;  which  is  thy  brother? 

EUg.  *X'ÌB  he  ;  ^  'tis  he,  too  cei-tainly  l 

Py,  I  am  .  .  . 

OreH.  Believe  hi  ^  jot. 

Py.  Since  the  projected  plot 

Is  thus  discovered,  let  none  Clothe  himself 
With  my  avenging  fury. 

Ores.  If  thou  dare. 

Look  on  my  eyes,  .^gisthus,  and  behold 

^  E^uimm^  tQwatdft  Py  lades. 
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The  fuiy  that  bums  there  ;  look,  and  confess, 
I  am  no  other  than  Atrides'  son  : 
Believe  this  from  the  terror  that  my  voice. 
My  voice  alone,  strikes  on  thy  coward  heart. 

JEgis.  Coward  thou  art  ;  coward,  and  traitor  too  ; 
And  by  my  hands  shalt  die. 

Cly,  Or  sheathe  thy  sword, 

Or  plunge  it  in  my  breast  ;  except  through  me, 
Tyrant,  thou  canst  not  touch  them.  Stop ...  0  Heavens  ! . . . 
Do  thou  to  me  reveal  thyself,  Orestes. 
Ah,  yes  ;  thou,  thou  art  he. 

Ores,  Go  ;  and  elsewhere 

Stretch  thy  ensanguined  hands.    If  we  are  doom'd 
To  yield  our  lives,  each  of  us  is  Orestes  : 
If  to  embrace  a  mother  like  thyself, 
Neither  is  then  thy  son. 

Cly.  0  bitter  words  !  .  .  . 

Yet,  ...  no,  I'll  leave  thee  not. 

JSgis,  See  what  reward 

Awaits  thy  love  insane. — Orestes,  yes, 
I  know  thee  by  thy  filial  piety. 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  execrable  race. 
Thy  words  are  worthy. 

Py.  Can  he  silently. 

Who  is  not  bom  from  her,  endure  to  hear 
A  parricidal  mother  call  him  son  ? 

Ores,  Peace,  peace  .  .  . 

Elee,  -^gisthus,    art    thou    not    con- 

vinced? 
This  one  is  Pylades  ;  he  only  lies 
To  save  his  friend  .  .  . 

JEgis,  To  save  his  friend  ?    And  which 

Of  you,  which  shall  be  saved  ? 

Ores,  Ah  !  if  my  hands 

Were  not  with  fetters  bound,  by  certain  proof 
Thou  hadst  now  seen  if  I  Orestes  am  ; 
But,  since  I  cannot  with  those  hands  tear  out 
Thy  miscreant  heart,  let  this  attesting  sword 
Persuade  thee  who  I  am. 

Py.  Alas  !  0  Heavens  ! 

Put  up  that  sword. 
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Ores.  iEgisthuB^  dost  thoii  see 

This  sword  that  I  conceard  for  thy  destrnctioii  ? 
Woman»  thou  know^et  this  sword  ?    Thy  impious  hand 
Planted  this  weapon  in  my  father'^  treaat 

Cltf.  That  is  Atridea*  voice,  his  looks,  hia  wrath. 
Ah,  thou  art  he  !     If  thou  wilt  not  permit 
That  I  embrace  thee,  in  my  bosom  plunge 
That  weapon  thou  ;  thus  in  me  for  thy  father 
Thou  wilt  obtain  a  more  consummate  Tengeance. 
While  I  exist,  there  is  no  violence 
That  ever  fixfm  thy  side  can  sever  me. 
In  thy  defence,  or  by  thy  hand  I'll  die. 

0  son  I  ...  I  am  a  mother  yet  :  and  loT©  thee  ,  *  * 
Ah  !  come  to  my  embrace  -  .  » 

JEj£^"«.  Away.    What  dost  thou?  . 

A  son  and  parricide  ?  .  .  .  Ho,  guards  I  be  quick  : 
Tear  from  bis  hand  the  sword. .  .  . 

Ores.  My  sword  to  thee, 

Whom  I  will  call  my  mother,  I  resign  : 
Behold  it  ;  take  it  :  thou  know'st  liow  to  use  it  ; 
Plunge  it,  ah,  plunge  it  in.  JSgi&thus'  heart. 
Leave  me  to  die  ;  I  shall  die  .satisfied, 
If  to  my  father  I  secure  revenge  i 
l^o  other  proof  of  thy  maternal  love 
Would  I  from  thee  receive  :  kill  him  this  instant. 
Ab  [  what  is  this  ?    Thou  tremblest  ?  thou  art  pale  ? 
Tbou  weepest?  from  thy  hand  the  weapon  falls  ? 
Lov'st  thou  jEgisthus  ?    Lov'at  him,  and  art  thou 
The  mother  of  Orestes  ?     Cursed  sight  ! 
Let  me  no  more  behold  thee  :  go. 

atf.  Alas  K  .  . 

1  die  !  .  _ 

^gu.     This  is,^  this  is  (and  it  belongs 
To  me  alone)  the  sword  that  slew  the  father  ; 
And  it  shall  slay  the  son.     I  know  it  well  ; 
'Twae  mine  of  yore,  when  stain'd  with  other  blood  ; 
And  to  herself  I  formerly  consign' d  it.^ — 
But  perhaps  J  0  youthful  hero,  thou  art  not 
Fully  apprised  of  all  the  deaths  inflicted 
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By  tliis  redoubted  blade.     Thy  impious  grandsire, 
Atreus,  first  bathed  it  in  my  brothers'  blood, 
Sons  of  his  brother,  of  Thyestes.    I 
Nought  else  of  my  paternal  heritage  * 
Received  :  in  this  were  all  my  hopes  reposed  ; 
And  not  in  vain  reposed.     Whate'er  remains 
Of  the  abominable  race,  all,  all, 
I  hold  within  my  pow'r.     I  knew  thee  well, 
From  the  desire  I  felt  to  murder  thee. — 
But  ah  !  can  death,  e'en  in  its  direst  forms. 
With  that  unnatural  banquet  be  compared 
To  which  thy  cruel  grandsire  bade  my  father  ? 

Cly,  Death  to  my  son?    thou   shalt   have  death   the 
first. 

Mgis.  To  me  thou'rt  known  ;  thou  also  for  thyself 
Tremble,  0  woman,  if  thou  .  .  .  From  my  side 
Attempt  not  to  depart. 

Cly.  In  vain. 

Mgia.  Ah,  tremble. 

Elee.  Appease  thy  thirst,  -^gisthus,  in  my  blood  : 
I  also  am  the  offspring  of  Atrides. 
Behold  me  at  thy  feet . .  . 

Ores,  What  dost  thou,  sister  ? 

Py.  Mine  was  the  stratagem  ;  like  them  I  had  not 
A  father  to  avenge  ;  and  yet  I  came. 
Yes,  thee  I  came  to  kill  :  thy  cruelty 
In  me  thou  may'st  securely  satiate  now. 
But  without  risk  thou  canst  not  shed  in  Argos 
The  life-blood  of  Orestes  .  .  . 

^gis,  Pylades, 

Electra,  and  Orestes,  all  shall  die  : 
And  thou  too,  woman,  if  thou  do  not  calm 
Thy  rage.  "^ 

Ores,      Me,  only  me.     What  canst  thou  gain 
By  sentencing  to  death  a  helpless  maiden  ? 
Son  of  a  mighty  king  is  Pylades  ; 
And  from  his  death  great  evil  may  residt 
To  thee  :  kill  me,  and  me  alone. — 0  ye. 
The  best  part  of  myself,  my  friends,  I  feel 
For  you  indeed  my  soul  alive  to  grief  : 
My  rash  impetuosity  hath  slain  you  : 
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0  Heav'ns  !  nought  else  afflicts  me.     But  to  see 
And  hear  j^gisthus,  and  restrain  myself, 
Was  for  a  eoul  like  mine  impossible  ,  ,  . 
Bo  much  ye  Ve  done  to  save  me  ;  aud  I  kill  you  [ 

JSgis.  0  joy  I  a  greater  puiiisliment  tliari  death 
Can  I  then  give  thee  ?    Slain  before  thine  eyes 
Electra  first,  then  Py lades  shall  fall  ; 
He  then  fall  on  them. 

Oly,  Infamous  .  .  . 

Elee,  0  mother, 

Thus  dost  thou  let  him  slaughter  us  ? 

Fy,  Oreste»  I 

Ores.  O  Heavens  !  .  ,  ,  I  weep  ?    Ah  \   yes  ;   I  weep  for 
you.^ 
Thou,  woman,  once  so  bold  in  guilt,  art  thou 
In  reparation  so  infirm  ? 

Gly.  0  son  I  .  .  - 

Were  it  but  possible  to  free  myself 
From  out  his  impious  hands  ! 

^g^iB.  Perfidious  woman  I 

Thou  shalt  not  so  escape  from  my  control. — - 

1  now  am  weaiy  of  this  waste  of  words  : 
Crease,  cease  to  speak.     Why  should  we  more  delay 
To  drag  them  to  their  de^th  ?    Go.— Recollect, 
Dinmsj  thy  life  is  of  their  death  the  pledge. 

Scene  Y. 

jEfllSTHUS,  CLYTEMNESTRA. 

^gls.  Come  with  me,  woman.— -Now  at  last,  Thyee 
We  do  obtain  a  full,  though  tardy  vengeance. 


ACT  V, 

Scene  I, 

/liGISTHOS,  SOLniEES. 

^gii.  0  unexpected  treachery  Ì     0  madness  I 
Orestm  freed  ?    We  now  staU  eee. 
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Scene  II. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  -EGISTHUS. 

CZy.  Alas  ! 

Return  :  fly  back  with  speed. 

IEg{%,  Ah,  impious  woman  ! 

Dost  thou,  too,  rush  to  arms  ? 

Gly,  I  would  preserve  thee  : 

Ah  !  hear  me  ;  I  am  not  .  .  . 

MgxB,  Perfidious  .  .  . 

Gly.  Stop. 

MgÌ9,  Didst  thou,  then,  promise  to  surrender  me 
Alive  to  that  vile  traitor  ? 

Cly.  Nay,  I  swear 

From  him  to  rescue  thee,  although  I  perish. 
Ah,  here  remain  ;  conceal  thyself,  I  pray  ; 
Meanwhile  I  am  thy  rampart  'gainst  his  rage. 

Mgis.  Arms  'gainst  that  rage  will  be  a  better  rampart. 
Go  ;  leave  me.     I  haste  thither  .  .  . 

Gly,  Where? 

Mgis,  To  kill  him. 

Gly,  Thou  go'st  to  death.     Alas  !  what  art  thou  doing  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  cries  and  menaces 
Of  all  the  people  ?    Stay  ;  I  will  not  leave  thee. 

lEgis,  In  vain  thou  wishest  from  thy  impious  son 
To  ward  the  death-blow.     Quit  my  side,  be  silent. 
Leave  me,  or  I .  .  . 

Gly,  Do  thou,  ^gisthus,  now 

Destroy  me,  if  thou  canst  not  trust  to  me. 
"  Orestes  !"     Hear'st  thou  ?    How  they  shout  :  "  Orestes  !" 
How  all  around  us  that  terrific  name 
Sounds  like  a  blast  of  death  ?     Ah  !  I  am  now 
No  more  a  mother,  if  thou  art  in  danger  : 
'Gainst  my  own  blood  my  heart  once  more  is  harden'd. 

MgÌB,  Thou  know'st  thy  sight  is  hateful  to  the  Argives  : 
And  if  thou  now  wouldst  show  thyself  to  them. 
Their  rage  thou  wouldst  redouble.     But  the  shout 
Increases.     Ah  !  thou  wert  the  cause  of  this. 
Vile  woman  :  vengeance  I  delay'd  for  thee, 
Which  now  reverts  on  me. 

Gly.  Ah  !  kill  me  then. 
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Mtjh.  I  will  find  safety  hy  some  other  Means. 

Cly.  I  follow  thee. 

^gi&.  Ill  wilt  thou  be  in  J  shield  ; 

Leave  me  :  depart  :  whatever  the  event, 
Thy  presence  importunes  me.     Hence,  away, 

SCE??E  III. 
CLYTEMN  ESTUA. 

Oly,  AH,  all  renounce  me  !  ♦  .  .  Aganizing  state  [ 
My  son  no  longer  own  a  me  for  his  mother  ; 
Kor,  for  his  wife,  my  husband  :  yet  I  am 
A  mother  and  a  wife.     Ah,  wretched  creature  ! 
I  will  at  distance  follow  him,  nor  lose 
The  traoes  of  his  steps. 

Scene  IV. 

ELECTKA,    CLYTEMNESTFIA. 

Ehi^.  Where  go*st  thou^  mother  ? 

Within  the  palace  walls  do  thou  return  ; 
Danger  most  imminent  .  ,  . 

Cly^  Whei-e  ia  Orestes? 

What  is  he  doing?    Tell  me. 

Elee.  Pylades, 

Orestes  and  myself  are  all  in  safety, 
-^gisthus'  satellites  themselyes  were  moved. 
**  This  is  Orestes/'  Dimas  first  exclaim' d  \ 
Then  ali  the  people  :  ^*  Let  Orestea  live  ; 
"  And  let  ^gisthus  die  I  " 

Cly.  \Vhat  do  I  hear  ! 

Elee,  Mother,  be  calm  ;  thou  quicldy  wilt  behold 
Thy  son  once  more  \  and  with  the  tyrant*s  spoils  .  .  • 

Vly,  Ah,  cruel  I  Leave  nae  ;  hence  I  fly  ,  .  . 

Elm.  No,  no  ; 

Kemain  :  the  people  shudder  ;  and  proclaim 
Thee,  with  loud  voice,  a  parricidal  wife. 
Be  not  at  present  visible  ■  avoid 
The  great  and  instant  peril  that  awaits  thee  : 
On  this  account  I  came.    In  seeing  us 
Dragged  on  to  death,  in  thee  a  mother's  grief. 
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A.11,  all  was  evident  :  now  thou  hast  made 

Atonement  for  thy  fault.    To  thee  my  brother 

Dispatch'd  me  urgently,  to  aid,  to  soothe  thee, 

And  to  withdraw  thee  from  the  dreadful  sight. 

Himself  and  Pylades,  in  arms,  meanwhile, 

In  ev'ry  quarter  swiftly  run  to  seek 

-^gisthus.  Where  is  he  ?.. .  The  miscreant . . .  Where  ?  . . . 

Cly.  The  miscreant  is  Orestes. 

Elee.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

0  Heav'ns  !  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Cly.  I  run  to  save  him 

Or  with  him  to  expire. 

Elee.  Thou  shalt  not  go, 

Mother.    The  people  threaten  .  .  . 

Cly.  Punishment 

To  me  is  due  ;  and  I  will  go  there  .  .  . 

Elee.  Stop. 

The  wretch  that  erewhile  dragg'd  to  death  thy  children, 
0  mother,  canst  thou  ?  .  .  . 

Cly.  Yes,  myself  will  save  him. 

Check  not  my  footsteps  :  I  am  overruled 
By  my  accursed  fate.    He  is  my  husband  ; 
Too  much  I've  lost  for  him  ;  I  will  not  lose  him, 
Nor  can  I  lose  him.    Traitors,  not  my  children,. 
You  I  abhor  :  I  go  to  him  :  now  leave  me. 
Vile  one  ;  at  all  risks  will  I  go  to  him  : 
Ah  !  may  I  only  there  arrive  in  time  ! 

Scene  V. 

ELECTRA. 

Elee.  Go,  if  thou  wilt  then,  to  thy  destiny  .  .  , 
Ah  !  yet  I  hope  that  she  may  be  too  late. — 
Why  cannot  I  my  right  hand  with  a  sword 
Arm  also,  with  a  thousand  blows  to  pierce 
The  bosom  of  the  infamous  -ZBgisthus  ! 
O  blinded  mother  !  how  art  thou  possessed 
By  that  unworthy  wretch  ! — But,  yet ...  I  tremble  ; .  .  . 
If  now  the  angry  people  should  on  her 
Take  vengeance  for  their  king  ?  .  .  .  Let  me  pursue  her. — 
But  who  comes  hither  ?   Pylades  !  and  with  him 
My  brother  is  not  ? 
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Scene  TL 

pyladks,  electiu. 

JJI^,  Tell  me  :  all  !  Orestes  ?  .  ,  , 

Py,  The  palace  he  surroiinds  with  arms  :  our  proy 

Is  now  secure.    Where  ib  iEgisthus  hidden  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  him  ? 

Elee.  I  saw^  and  I  restrained 

In  vain  his  frantic  consort  :  throxjgh  yon  door 

She  darted  ;  saying  that  herself  wonld  be 

^gisthns'  shield.    He  thence  was  gone  before 

Prom  out  the  palace, 
P^,  May  he  then  have  dared 

To  go  to  meet  the  Argivea  ?    At  this  hour 

He  is  no  more  :  happy  who  sniote  him  first  !^ 

But  hark  !  more  nesar  and  louder  do  I  hear 

The  people's  cries. 

Ehc.  "  Orestes  1"   Ah!  I  hope  .  .  , 

Py.  Behold,  he  comes  ia  all  his  burmng  fury. 

Scene  Vn. 

ORESTES^  FYLADES,   ELCCTItA,    FOLLOWEBS  OF  ORESTES  AND 
tVLADMS, 

OreB.  Let  none  of  you  now  venture  in  my  cause 
To  Éslay  ^giethus  :  I,  and  I  alone, 
Possess  the  weapon  destined  to  that  deed.^ 
^gisthtis,  wliere  art  thou,  thou  recreant  coward? 
^gisthus,  where  art  thou  ?    A  voice  of  death 
Calls  thee  :  where  art  thou  ?  . . .  Dost  thou  not  come  fortli| 
Ah  vile  \  dost  hide  thyself?    In  vain  ;  to  thee 
Not  e'en  the  centre  of  deep  Erehue 
Hhall  he  a  refuge.    Then  shalt  qnioklj  see 
If  I'm  in  very  truth  Atrides'  eon. 

Elee.  ,  .  ,  He  ...  is  not  here. 

Ores.  Traitors  !  ye,  ye  perchan 

Have  struck  him  down  without  mo  ? 

Pif.                                                     Ere  I  came 
He  &ora  the  palace  fled*  

Or&s.  He  hides  himself 

Within  the  palace  :  I  will  hale  him  thence,^ 
Here  Bbaìì  my  hand  by  thy  soft  tresses  drag  the©  : 
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There  are  no  prayers,  or  pow'rs  of  Heav'n  or  hell, 
That  can  from  me  release  thee.    I  will  make  thee 
With  iky  abhorred  carcass  plough  the  dust 
E'en  to  my  father's  tomb  :  there  will  I  drag  thee, 
And  from  thy  veins,  e'én  to  the  latest  drop, 
Drain  thy  adidt'rous  life-blood. 

Elee.  Dost  thou  not 

Believe  me,  brother?  not  believe  Electra?  .  .  • 

Ores.  And  who  art  thou  ?  I  sought  ^gisthus  here. 

Py.  He  flies. 

Ores.  He  flies  ?  and  ye,  vile,  stand  ye  here? 

Soon  will  I  find  him. 

Scene  VIII. 

aTTEMKESTRA,     ELECTRA,     FYLADES,    ORESTES,    FOLLOWERS    OF 
ORESTES  AND    PYLAUES. 

Cly.  Son,  have  pity. 

Ores.  Pity?... 

^hose  son  am  I  ?    I  am  Atrides'  son. 

Cly.  iBgisthus  is  already  bound  with  fetters. 

Ores.  Does  he  yet  breathe?    0  joy  I  I  go  to  slay  him. 

Cly.  0  pause!    'Twas  only  I  that  kill'd  thy  father  ; 
tlather  kill  me  :  .  .  .  iBgisthus  of  that  crime 
Was  never  guilty. 

Ores.  Who,  who  clasps  my  arm  ? 

Who  would  detain  me  thus  ?    0  rage  !  .ZEgisthus  .  .  . 
t  see  him  ;  hither  dragg'd  he  comes  ;  .  .  .  unloose  me  .  .  . 

Cly.  Orestes,  know'st  thou  not  thy  mother  ? 

Ores.  Die, 

^gisthus  ! — Miscreant,  perish  ! — ^by  the  hand 
Now  of  Orestes  die  ! 

Scene  IX. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  EIJXJTRA,   PYLADES,   FOLLOWERS  OF  PYLADKS. 

Cly.  Alas  !  he  flies  me  !..  . 

Thou  shalt  destroy  me  first. 

Scene  X. 

ELECTRA,   PYLADES,   FOLLOWERS  OF   PYLADES. 

Mec.  Eun,  Pylades  ; 

Ply,  bring  her  back  ;  constrain  her  to  return. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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ELEOTRA, 


Elee.  Alas  !  I  tremble  .  .  .  She  is  still  my  mother  ; 
I  ought  to  pity  her. — But  did  not  s^he 
Behold  her  children  erewhile  on  the  brink 
Of  an  opprobrioTis  death  ;  and  did  she  show, 
in  their  behalf,  the  courage  and  the  grief 
That  now  she  feels  for  him  ? — At  length  the  day. 
The  witìh'd-for  day,  in  come.    At  length,  0  tyrant 
Thou  fairst  a  bloody  ^ictim^^Once  again 
I  hear  the  palace  walls  resound  with  ecreama, 
As  on  that  horrible  ensanguined  night, 
In  which  my  father  lay  a  murder' d  corpse, 
I  heard  it  some  time  echo. — -Even  now 
Orestes''  hand  hath  dealt  the  mortal  blow, 
^gisthus  falls  i  the  people's  loud  acclaim 
His  death  annonneeB  :  lo  1  Orestes  cornea 
Triumphant  ■  and  his  ^ight  hand  grasps  a  sword 
Beeking  with  blood* 

Scene  XII. 

ELECTRAj   ORESTES. 

Eicc.  0  come,  my  brother,  come  ; 

Noble  avenger  of  the  king  of  kings, 
ATenger  of  my  father ^  and  of  Argos  ;  • 

Come  to  my  breast ,  ,  , 

Ores.  My  sister,  ...  see  me  now 

The  wortliy  son  of  Agamemnon.    See, 
This  is  iEgisthus*  hlt>od.    Scarce  I  beheld  him. 
Ere  I  sprang  forward  to  destroy  him  there  ; 
Nor  did  I  recollect  that  I  had  threatened 
To  drag  his  body  to  my  father^s  tomb. 
Within  that  trembling  and  effeminat-a  heart 
I  plunged  and  plunged  full  seven  tinier  my  sword  ; 
Yet  have  I  not  appeaeod  my  ardent  thirst. 

Elee.  Then  Clytemnestra  to  arrest  thy  arm 
Came  not  in  time. 

Ores.  Who  could  accomplish  that  ? 

Arrest  my  arm  ?    I  leap'd  upon  ^gisthus  ; 
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The  lightning  is  not  swifter  in  its  course. 
The  coward  wept,  and  his  disgraceful  tears 
Fill'd  me  with  greater  rage.    My  father  !  ah, 
A  man  that  dared  not  die  could  murder  thee  ?       -. 

Elee.  My  father  is  avenged  ;  now  calm  thy  spirits  ; 
And  tell  me  :  as  thou  hither  oam'st,  didst  thou 
Not  meet  with  Pylades  ? 

Ores.  I  saw  iEgisthus, 

None  else. — ^Where  is  beloved  Pylades  ? 
How  came  it  that  he  did  not  second  me 
In  such  an  enterprise  ? 

Elee,  To  him,  erewhile, 

My  mad,  despairing  mother  I  confided. 

Ores.  Of  them  1  nothing  saw. 

Elee.  See,  he  returns  ;  .  .  . 

0  Heav'ns  !  what  see  I  ?  He  returns  alone  ? 

Ores.  And  sad  ? 

Scene  XIII. 

0RESTB3,   PYLADES,   ELECTRA. 

Ores.  O  wherefore  sad,  my  better  part. 

Art  thou  ?    Dost  thou  not  know  that  I  have  kill'd, 
I,  that  usurper  ?    See  ;  my  weapon  still 
Is  reeking  with  his  blood.    Ah  1  thou  with  me 
The  triumph  hast  not  shared  !    Do  thou  then  feast 
Thine  eyes  upon  this  spectacle. 

Py.  O  sight  1— 

Orestes,  give  to  me  that  sword. 

Ores.      *  For  what? 

Py.  Give  it  to  me. 

Ores.  Then  take  it. 

Py.  Hear  me. — Now 

It  is  no  longer  lawful  in  tins  land 
For  us  to  tarry  :  come  ... 

Ores.  But  what  ?  .  .  . 

Elee.  Ah  !  speak  : 

Say  where  is  Clytemnestra  ? 

Ores.  Name  her  not  :  * 

Perchance  she  now  constructs  the  funeral  pile 
For  her  flagitious  husband. 

X  2 
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Py,  More,  far  more» 

Thou  now  hast  perfected  tlian  thy  revenge  : 
Kow  come  ;  a«k  nothing  further  .  ,  . 

Ore».  0  !  what  aay'st  thou  ? . , . 

Ehe,  My  mother,  Pylades,  I  ask  of  thee. — 
Ah  !  through  my  veins  what  death -like  chillness  shoots! 

Py.  The  goda  .  .  . 

Elee.  Ah  !  dead  perchance  ?  .  .  . 

Ofèè.  Agaiait  herself 

Infuriate  has  she  turned  her  sword  ?  .  .  . 

Ehc.  — Alas  ! 

O  Pylades  Ì  ,  ,  ,  thou  answerest  not  ? 


Ores, 
What  has  oocurr'd  ? 


Relate  ; 


Ores. 
Pif. 

Eke. 
Ores. 


Transfixed 


By  whom  ? 


-Ah  \  come , 


Thou  killed'st  her. 

What  !  T  a  parricide  ?  ,  ,  . 

Ptf.  The  eword  thou  unawares  in  her  didst  plunge, 
Blinded  by  rage,  againet  iEgitìthus  rushing  *  .  , 

Ores.  What  sudden  horror  seizes  me  !    Am  I 
A  parricide  ?— That  sword,  0  Pylades, 
Give  me  :  once  more  ,  .  , 

Py.  It  shall  not  be. 

Eke.  My  brother  , , . 

Py.  Wretched  Ore&tea  ! 

Ores.  Who  now  calk  me  brother? 

Thou,  impious  woman,  perhaps,  who  hast  to  life 
Preserved  me,  and  the  murder  of  my  mother  ?— 
Restore  my  sword,  my  sword,  I  say;  .  ,  ,  0  rage  ! — 
What  have  I  done?  ,  ,  .  Where  am  I?    Who  reetraini 

me?,  ,  . 
Who  thus  pursues  me  'i .  .  .  Whither  shall  I  fly  ?  . 
Where  shall  I  hide  myself  ? — 0  father,  why 
Thua  fiercely  glare  ?   Of  me  thou  agked'st  blood  : 
Here,  here  is  blood  ;  .  ,  .  for  thee  alone  I  shed  it. 

Elee,  Orestes,  dear  Orestes  ,  .  .  Wretched  brother  Ì  . 
No  more  he  hears  ;  ,  ,  ,  his  sense  is  gone ,  .  .  We  ever. 
Dear  Pylades,  will  et^nd  beside  him. 

P^.  Cruel 

Inerì  table  law  of  dxeaiM  Ìate\ 


ROSMUNDA. 


THE   ARGUMENT, 

RosMUKDA  (or  Kosamond)  was  daogliter  of  CoiniintLus  (or 
Cmiiiiniiid),  king  of  the  Gepidse,  and  married  Alboino 
(or  Alboin),  king  of  the  Lombards,  after  he  had  van- 
quiahed  her  father,  who  fell  in  battle,  a.b.  566.  In 
aocor  dance  with  the  bar  barons  cnstom  of  the  age,  Aibofno 
turned  the  skoll  of  Comnndus  into  a  drinking-cup  (which 
Gibbon  mentionB  to  have  been  preserved  for  200  yearH 
among  tbe  Lombards),  Seven  years  afterwards,  at  a  grand 
banquet,  Alboino  drank  deeply  out  of  this  eup,  and  then 
sent  it  to  his  wife,  desiring  her  to  drink  wine  with  her 
father.  In  revenge  for  this  brutal  act,  Ro»mimda,  with 
the  help  of  Almaehilde  (or  Helniichii),  the  king*6  armmtr- 
bearer,  put  her  husband  to  death,  and  ascended  the  throne, 
making  Almachilde  her  husband.  Alboino  leaves  liehind 
him  a  daughter,  Romilda,  by  a  former  wife.  All  thi»  ha» 
ocxiurred  l^efore  the  opening  of  the  plaj,  which  flhow« 
Rosmunda  and  Eomilda  as  bitterly  hostile  to  each  <jther, 
Romilda  looking  upon  Rosmunda  as  the  murderer  of  imr 
father,  whilst  Roemnnda  hates  the  other  m  the  child  uf 
the  dayer  of  her  own  parent.  It  also  appeam  that 
Rosmunda  entertains  a  snspidon  that  her  hu«l*ancK 
Almachilde,  has  formed  an  afifection  for  Roinilda.  AliaU' 
ohilde   enters,  when   BoemuBda  is  alone,  and  ann^jtincf'i» 
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that  he  has  gained  a  Tietory  over  hiB  enemies,  chieflj 
through  the  aid  of  his  trtisty  follower  Ildovaldo.  When 
she  talis  him  that  she  purposes  giving  EomUda  in  marriage 
to  their  ally  Alari c-,  his  conftised  answers  confirm  her  in  her 
isitsjjicions.  The  second  act  opens  with  the  eatpreesioii  of 
Alniachilde^s  thanks  to  Udovahlo  for  his  assistance.  When 
he  asks  him  what  reward  he  shall  give  him,  he  hegs  for 
the  hfind  of  Eomilda,  whom  he  deeply  loves»  and  entreats 
hira  to  persnade  Kofimunda  to  eonsent  to  their  marriage. 
Romilda  appears,  and  laments  her  approaching  fate,  and 
isoth  II  do V aldo  and  Almachilde  tow  to  rosene  her  from  it. 
Ko^nmnda,  joinitig  them,  is  eqnally  determined  on  sending 
her  aw-ay  forthwith.  When  Ildovaldo  and  Romilda  are 
left  alone  for  a  Bhort  time,  their  mntual  loTe  is  maniftstp 
He  repeats  to  her  his  vow  to  rescue  her. 

Almachilde  next  seeks  an  interview  with  Eomilda,  and 
avows  to  her  his  passion,  lint  she  repels  his  advance», 
EosmiiTida  enters,  and  finds  hira  kneeling  at  her  feet 
Borni  Ida  boldly  confesses  her  love  for  Ildovaldo,  and  her 
scorn  and  hatred  of  both  Almachilde  and  J?osmund», 
hetween  whom  the  hitterest  reproaohee  are  interchanged 
when  they  are  alone. 

In  order  to  revenge  herself  on  her  faithless  hiishand, 
Eosmnnda  tells  lldovaldo  that  she  will  give  him  Komilda's 
handt  and  instigates  him  to  pnnieh  Almachildo,  which  he 
nndertakes  to  do.  lldovaldo  presently  arranges  witli 
Eomilda  for  their  flight  that  night;  but  Almachilde 
enters,  attended  by  his  soldi ers,  proclaims  his  love  fm 
Komilda;  and  challenges  lldovaldo  to  single  combat.  The 
latter  rejects  the  proposal  with  scorn,  and  Almachilie 
causes  him  to  be  led  away  as  a  prisoner.  When  left  alone 
with  Eomilda,  Almachilde,  while  again  confeaaing  his  love, 
offers  to  make  any  reparation  in  his  power,  and  even  to 
surrender  his  throne  to  her  in  expiation  of  his  fault. 

With  the  view  of  rescuing  lldovaldo  from  Almachilde, 
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ill 


Dtnilda  tells  Roflmunda  what  has  passed  between  herself 
and  Almaehilde,  and  Foemunda,  iutetit  on  revenge,  pro- 
tnises  to  release  Jldovaldo,  Aocordingl j,  she  sete  him  free, 
feeling  ass  tir  ed  that  he  will  destroy  her  huBband,  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  rettima  to  save  Bomilda  from  her  power* 
Almachilde  appears  in  trinraph,  his  trnops  having  easily 
overcome  the  partisans  of  Ildovaldo,  in  the  absence  of 
,  their  leader.    He  tells  the  latter  that  he  spai-es  his  life  in 

consideration  of  his  owti  having  been  just  before  saved  bj 
I  him,  Hosraiinda  makes  Almachilde  give  np  his  sward 
I  and  dismiss  his  soldiers,  while  she  calls  in  her  own  special 
*  foil  owners.  After  a  speech  of  bitter  triumph,  she  stabs 
I  Romilda,  to  the  horror  of  her  two  lovers,  Ildovaldo,  foiled 
I  in  hifì  attempt  to  kill  her  in  return,  stabs  himself,  and  the 

curtain  f til  Is  as  Almachilde  and  Rosmnnda  reciprocally  vow 
I  vengeance  against  each  other. 


This  tragedy,  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of  the  whole, 
is  entirely  A! fieri *s  ot^ti  conception,  and  is  not  based  on 
historical  facts,  althongh  the  antecedent  events  set  forth 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Argument  are  true,  and  may  be 
found  fully  described  in  chapter  xlv.  of  Gibbon's  Dedme 
and  FalL  It  may  be  added  that  Eosmunda  had  soon  to 
fly  her  country,  accompanied  by  Helmichis,  and  that 
Clepho  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  that,  to  win  the  favor  of 
Longinus,  she  herself  poisoned  Helmichis  as  he  left  the 
bath  ;  and  that  he,  feeling  himself  dying,  held  his.  dagger 
to  her  breast,  and  compelled  her  to  fmish  the  deatlly 
draught. 

Alfieri  was  very  proud  of  this  w^ork,  as  being  quite 
original,  though  the  chief  parsonage  is  ,historieal,  and  the 
pi  ay  is  partly  based  on  Bandelle  (Part  III.,  Novel  18).  He 
claims  the  four  characters  to  be  entirely  distinct,  with  no 
traits  in  common.     Eosmnnda  is  of  singular  ferocity,  but 
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not  untLatural,  coneidering  the  age,  and  the  dreadful  Bcenes 
flhe  had  gone  through  with  her  father  and  first  hushané; 
Almachilde  ia  "at  once  guilty  and  innocent,  imjnflt  and 
xmgrateful  through  passion,  but  just  and  magnanimous  hj 
nature  ;  *'  Eomilda  m  '4n  tender  and  lively  eontraat  with 
the  fiercenesB  *'  of  her  riral  ;  and  Ildovaldo  is  "  a  perfect 
lover  and  sublime  warrior," 

Sismondi,  however,  does  not  concur  in  Alfieri*»  exalted 
opinion  of  his  production. 

The  idea  of  the  final  scene,  when  Komilda'a  two  lovers 
see  her  under  her  rivaPii  dagger  ^  is  borrowed  from  Frévost's 
Méfiwires  (Tun  Homme  de  Qualité, 


EOSMUNDA. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 

RosHUMDA.  Romilda. 

Almachilde.  Soldiers. 

Ildovaldo.  Followers  of  Ildovaldo, 


Scene. — The  Palace  in  Pavia. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

ROSMUNDA,   ROMILDA. 

Bo8.  Perfidious  woman,  offer  to  the  skies 
Thy  unavailing  vows  ;  address  to  Heaven, 
Which  hears  thee  not,  thy  ineffectual  prayers. 
Meanwhile  the  sanguinary  battle  rages 
On  the  Ticino's  shores  ;  and  even  here 
I  hear  its  clamor  :  nor  in  doubtful  hope 
Doth  my  heart  waver  :  certajnty  of  conquest 
Do  I  infer  from  the  high  martial  virtues 
Of  my  new  consort. 

Bom.  Yes,  if  in  the  camp 

Thy  Almadiilde  be  as  much  distinguished, 
As  he  himself  distinguished  in  this  palace, 
Then  when  he  sacrificed  with  traitorous  hand 
My  father  Alboino,  he  will  conquer  : 
But  Clepho,  who  at  present  combats  him, 
Does  not  now  lie  immersed  in  indolence, 
Clasp'd  in  a  guilty  consort's  arms,  as  lay 
Thy  husband  Alboino  on  that  night 
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Of  memorablo  horrors.    Hound  his  standard 
The  noblest  heroes  Clepho  hath  collected  : 
He  with  hiB  warriors  doth  at  once  maintain 
The  sacred  cause  of  violated  fjiith, 
Of  outraged  Heav'n,  of  multitudes  oppressed, 
And  of  the  broken  laws  of  Lombardy  ; 
And  ferventiy  I  pray  for  ins  snccess» 

Em.  The  dregs  of  Loml>ardy  alone  haye  flocked 
Hound  Clepho's  rebel  standard  ;  he  counts  not 
(Jne  man  of  noble  blood  among  his  soldiers  : 
Indeed,  he  well  deserve'^  that  tlion  shouldet  be 
So  atrenuoiifi  in  his  canse.     For  art  not  thou 
The  daughter  of  a  king?     0  fortunate 
My  fate,  in  truth,  that  made  me  not  thy  mother  ! 
Sprung  fi'om  a  Tnonarch,  canst  thou  entertain 
The  rile  desii*e  to  see  the  royal  power 
Cast  with  the  throne  to  earth  ? 

Mom.  *  Upon  the  earth 

Rather  would  1  behold  the  throne,  than  fìll'd 
By  a  contaminating,  guilty  upatart. 
The  consort  and  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Say,  wert  not  thou  ?  thou,  who  hast  dared  to  give 
Thy  hand  in  marriage  to  a  traitVous  subject  ? 

Eos.  To  any  man  who  dared  avenge  my  cause. 
This  hand  of  mine  was  a  due  recompense, 
I  was  constraiuM  by  dire  necessity 
To  luckless  nuptials  with  thy  cruel  father. 
Yet  reekiDg  with  the  Hfe-blood  of  C(»nimidus, 
My  viTetched  father,  Alboino  gaiii*d  me, 
Orphan  and  captive  :  the  vile  Alboino, 
He  that  discomfited  my  parti  sana, 
The  spoiler  of  my  patrimonial  realm, 
The'  iUiSulter  of  my  wretchedness.     At  length 
From  this  harsh  fatal  yoke  of  many  years 
I  breathe.     And  now  the  rancor  w^ill  burst  forth. 
Which  with  80  many  contìicte  I  suppressed  : 
Kow  thee  J  detested  child  of  Alboino, 

$0f  whom,  for  my  especial  happiness, 
'm  not  the  mother,)  I  will  banish  thee 
For  ever  from  my  sight.     Thee  I  dispatch 
A  apouBe  to  Alarle, 
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Bom.  I  ?  ...  I  the  spouse 

Of  Alarle?... 

Bo8.  Yes.     This  appears  to  thee 

A  small  revenge  ;  and  small  indeed  I  deem  it, 
When  set  ^-gainst  the  evils  I  endured 
From  Alboino  ;  but  it  pleases  me 
Thus  from  my  sight  for  ever  to  remove    ' 
The  impious  remnant  of  thy  father's  blood. 
I,  for  the  covenanted  aid  received 
From  Alario  against  the  troops  of  Clepho, 
Have,  to  the  former,  pledged  my  royal  faith, 
As  an  equivalent,  to  yield  thy  hand. 
Exult  :  thou  wilt  have,  as  thou  dost  deserve, 
A  spouse  magnanimous  :  and  though  a  realm 
Vast  as  the  one  usurp'd  by  Alboino, 
The  Eruli  on  Alarle  bestow  not. 
Yet  he  assuredly  may  vie  with  him 
In  frantic  cruelty.     Thee,  Alarle 
Happy  will  make,  as  Alboino  me. 

Bom,  Do  not  expect  that  I  should  ever  yield 
To  nuptials  dire  as  these.     If  thou'rt  victorious, 
And  thirstest  for  a  plenary  revenge. 
Amid  these  very  walls  round  which  doth  stray 
The  unavenged  spectre  of  my  father, 
Where  the  vile  traitor,  by  whose  hands  he  fell, 
Lies  by  thy  side  e'en  in  his  very  bed, 
His  daughter  thou  shalt  immolate  ;  and  there 
Opprobrious  torments,  and  protracted  pangs 
On  her  inflict.     But,  dost  thou  dare  to  yield 
My  hand  in  marriage  ?  .  .  . 

Bo8.  Thou,  with  Alario, 

•Wilt  find  the  furies  of  a  cruel  step-dame 
Join'd  to  the  furies  of  a  barbarous  consort. 
Those  whom,  at  once,  I  fear  and  execrate, 
With  death  I  punish  :  thee,  whoijj  I  fear  not, 
I  punish  with  thy  life. 

Bom.  Say,  who  can  be 

Thy  rival  in  barbarity?    Not  I. 
There  are  no  tears,  no  cries  of  innocence. 
That  can  thy  bosom  pierce  :  yet,  save  my  tears, 
I  now  have  no  defence  .  .  .  O  Heav'ns  ! — But  no  : 
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I  aiirely  can,  and  1  know  how  to  die  ; 

So  that  I  go  not  to  this  destined  marriage  ,  .  . 

P*rhapB  *twould  be  more  expedient  now  for  me, 

Bringini^  thy  dagger»  and  thy  noble  arte, 

To  Alarle  as  dowry,  thus  to  make 

My  coveted  alUance  coat  hini  dear  ; 

But  am  I  Bosamnnd  ? 

Mos.  I  am  ;  and  feel 

Proud  in  the  conscionsnesa  that  I  am  she. 
The  world  knows  well  that  I  was  not  the  first 
To  practise  cruelty. 

Mom.  If  towVds  thyself 

My  sire  was  cruel,  rights  of  war  produced 
That  cruelty  ;  but  thou  since  .  »  . 

Bos.  Eights  of  war  ? 

In  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  clime, 
Say,  was  it  e'er  a  rights  that  impious  ragé 
And  sacrilegious  scorn  should  violate 
The  bones  unhuried  of  the  dead  ?"For  ever 
Do  I  not  see  him  at  that  dreadful  supper, 
(Banquet  of  death  to  me!)  with  pride,  and  blood. 
And  fury  drunk,  at  his  vile  table  seated, 
Wantonly  gibing  ?  Do  not  I  behold  him, 
Sated  with  wine  and  brutal  gluttony, 
(Ah,  horrid  sight  !)  with  a  malicioua  coolness 
Quaff  his  protracted  and  in  temp  Vate  draughts 
From  my  slain  father's  skull  ?    Then  send  to  me, 
O'erflowing  with  the  dreadful  beverage, 
The  execrable  chalice  ?    In  my  ears 
Doth  not  that  scorn  fui  sanguinary  challenge 
Eternally  re-echo  ?  :  "  Drink,  Eosraunda  ; 
^*  Drink  with  thy  father,"  tauntingly  he  cried. — 
And  thou,  from  such  a  monster  horn,  dost  stand 
Before  my  eyes  ? — If,  having  slain  him  first, 
I  bad  suborned  the  vilesj  of  our  slaves 
First  to  contaminato  J  then  murder  thee  ; 
If  having  bum'd  your  bodies,  I  had  then 
Scattered  your  ashes  to  the  winds  of  Heaven  j 
Would  my  revenge  the  outrage  e*er  have  eqnaird  ? 
Go  ;  vex  me  now  no  more,     'Twill  be  to  me 
A  grateful  spectacle  to  see  thee  dragged, 
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Spite  of  thyself,  to  this  abhorr'd  alliance  : 
Now  thou  in  vain  resistest  ;  thou  by  force 
Shalt  surely  go.     Be  other  hands  than  mine 
Polluted  with  thy  blood.     But,  go  meanwhile  ; 
I  do  not  wish  thee  here,  now  I  expect 
My  Almachilde  victor  from  the  camp. 
Go  ;  and  prepare  thee  by  to-morrow's  dawn 
For  thy  departure  :  'tis  my  will  :  obey. 

Scene  II. 

BOSMONDA. 

Bo8.  .  .  .  How  much  I  hate  her,  not  e'en  I  can  tell. 
There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  this  hatred  ; 
But  it  too  nearly  doth  concern  my  peace, 
The  reason  that  is  greatest  and  most  valid, 
Not  to  investigate.     A  dreadful  doubt 
Distracts  my  heart .  .  .  But  p'rhaps  I  am  deceived  .  .  . 
Ah  !  no  ;  there  is  no  doubt  ;  the  certainty 
Is  no  less  positive  than  desperate  : 
My  consort,  with  those  alienated  looks 
Beholds  her  not,  with  which  the  murderer 
Should  contemplate  the  daughter  of  the  murder'd. 
He  speaks  sometimes  without  aversion  to  her  ; 
And  also  speaks  without  aversion  of  her. 
P'rhaps  by  her  false  insinuating  arts. 
For  I  can  ne'er  impute  it  to  her  charms, 
He  is  entangled  ?  .  .  .  This  suspicion  never 
Shall  ripen  into  certainty.     Far,  far. 
From  hence,  for  ever  be  Romilda  ;  far  .  .  . 
At  such  a  thought  I  feel  my  burning  blood 
Rush  through  each  throbbing  vein.     Iklust  I,  in  thee, 
O  Alboino's  execrated  child, 
A  rival  also  find  ? —  I  must  be  silent .  .  . 
Hither  comes  Almachilde  .  .  .  Let  us  see 
Whether  or  not  I  am  deceived  in  this. 
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Scene  III. 

ROSMUNDA,   ALMACHILDE,   SOLDIEKS» 

Mos.  Already  tho  glad  ehoiits,  the  floating  baniierB, 
And  the  denieaiior  of  the  sohliery, 
All,  all  proclaim  it  ;  thou  art  con<iueror, 

AL  Bate,  and  secure,  and  victor,  thou  dost  see  me; 
Bnt  not  Ly  my  own  prowestì.    Life  and  triumph, 
Freedom  and  kingdom,  lido  vai  do  only 
Confers  on  me  thia  day.    He  was  my  shield  ; 
He  my  magnanimous  defender  :  he, 
In  my  behoof,  Buch  proofs  of  valor  gave. 
As  far  aurpass  my  powVs  of  rocompenae. 

ito*.  If  I  conjecture  rightly^  thy  sublime 
Impetuous  valor  had  impell'd  thee  thither 
Where  most  the  danger  raged.    Ah  !  little  then, 
Didst  thou  recall  to  mind  the  agonies, 
The  tears,  the  apprehensions  of  liosmunda. 
Thou  know'st  how  much  I  fear*d  thy  too  great  valur  i 
Yet  in  the  promise  which  thou  mad'st  tu  me 
Before  the  battle,  not  to  risk  thyself 
Incautiously  or  vainly,  I  confided. 
This  I  besought  oi  thee  ;  and  thou  to  me 
Didst  swear  compliance  :  ah  !  what  should  I  be^ 
Tell  me,  bereft  of  thee  V    My  throne  is  nothing. 
My  life  is  nothing,  if  with  thee  not  shared. 

AL  Thee,  and  thy  love^  did  I  j-ecali  to  mind  : 
But  I  was  forced,  by  bravely  meeting  death. 
To  show  myself  Rosmunda's  worthy  gpoose. 
And  worthy  of  the  crown  of  Lorn  bar  dy. 
How  could  I,  in  the  camp,  aave  with  my  sword. 
Make  an  atonement  f<jr  that  fatal  blow 
Wrought  by  my  guilty  hand  ?  ^  .  , 

Eos.  What  ?  dost  thou  dare 

Profess  repentance  that  thon  hast  avenged  me  ?..  , 

AL  Ah,  yea  !    *Tis  not  the  vengeance,  but  the  mode 
By  which  that  vengeance  was  obtain*d,  that  grieves  me. 
And  which  I  shall  eternally  regret. 
To  cleanse  my  character  from  such  a  stain, 
I  was  compel rd,  e'en  to  the  latest  drop, 
With  reckless  prodigality^  to  spill 
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My  tainted  blood. — ^I  heard  myself  procldiin'd, 

With  fulminating  vehemence,  a  traitor, 

By  Clepho  and  his  heroes  ;  I  confess, 

That  to  the  centre  of  my  guilty  heart 

The  well-deserved,  insufferable  name 

Eesounded.    I  deny  it  not,  that  then, 

Mindless  of  all  except  my  tamish'd  honor, 

Where  most  the  combatants  and  weapons  thick en'd, 

I  fling  myself:  with  overpowering  rage 

Desp'rate,  I  wheel  in  circles  my  bright  sword  ; 

And  with  its  trusty  blade  give  ample  proof 

That  I  far  less  deserved  the  name  of  traitor. 

Than  that  of  hero. — Instantly  around  me, 

Of  slain,  and  of  disabled  warriors  brave, 

Mountains  are  piled  ;  when  my  good  charger  falls 

Transfixed  beneath  me  ;  to  my  feet  I  spring  ; 

But,  on  the  ground,  slipp'ry  with  blood,  my  foot 

Ill-planted,  slides,  so  that  I  fall  again. — 

Swiftly  the  hostile  troops  conglomerate, 

And  with  their  strength  collected,  rush  upon  me. 

In  vain  my  impotent  and  baflfled  sword 

Gives  ill-aim'd  proofs  of  its  expiring  prowess  : 

When,  swifter  than  the  lightning's  vollied  flash, 

'Mid   troops,  and  spears,  and  shrieks,  and  swords,   and 

blows. 
With  a  few  brave  ones,  Ildovaldo  opens. 
E'en  to  my  very  side,  a  fearful  track. 
The'  assailants  instantaneously  disperse  ; 
To  right  and  left  they  fly  ;  in  rout  complete. 
Broken,  they  slink  away.    My  followers. 
Having  resumed  their  courage,  on  their  heels 
Press  irresistibly  ;  their  flashing  swords 
Obtain  an  ample  harvest  ;  whence,  at  once. 
The  dubious  fortune  of  the  day  is  changed 
To  overthrow,  and  universal  carnage. 

J^.  At  length  I  breathe  :  at  length  thou'rt  safe  :  I  feard 
No  other  obstacle  to  thy  success 
Than  that  of  thy  imprudent  hardihood. 
Already  'mid  the  chiefest  of  this  realm 
Was  Ildovaldo  rank'd  ;  now  will  he  be 
Second  to  none  but  thee. 
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AL  And  now  towards  Mm. 

Bo  much  more  grateful  I  am  bound  to  be. 
E'en  in  proportion,  as  before  the  fight 
Some  envious  miscreants  sought  to  render  him 
Bj  me  the  more  suspected.    He  it  was 
Whose  foresight  warned  rae  not  to  trust  the  aid 
Of  Alaric,  late  given,  hapl j  faithless  ; 
More  than  the*  assistance  of  a  thousand  others 
His  sword  avails  :  he  in  my  chosen  champion  ; 
And  he  not  only  has  with  triumph  closed 
The  fortunes  of  the  day,  hut  of  the  war. 
Fame,  though  with  diff*reiit  and  discordant  tongues, 
Yet^  with  them  all,  speaks  prodigies  of  him. 
Now,  that  this  Clepho  is  hja  prisoner  ; 
Now,  that  he's  wounded  mortally  by  him  ; 
And  there  are  those  who  furthermore  affirm 
That  ho  is  alain  already.    I  refused 
To  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  fugitives  ; 
I  am  accustomed  only  to  behold 
The  faces  of  my  foes  :  hot  their  defeat. 
By  Ildovaldo'a  lofty  hardihood, 
Ere  now  is  consummated.    I  rely 
On  him  implicitly  ;  he,  in  one  day, 
Hatk  torn  out  hy  the  roots  the  cause  of  war- 

Bos.  I  grieve  that  Alaric*s  retarded  arms 
Had  not  a  share  in  this  day's  victory  ; 
Yet  not  the  less  with  him  will  I  preserve 
My  faith  inviolate  ;  in  future  times 
He  may  assist  us  ;  and,  which  is  a  point 
Of  more  importance  for  us  to  remember. 
Us  he  can  always  injure.    *Tis  decreed 
Komilda  should  be  his  :  this  I  to  her 
Already  have  annonnccd.^ — Wouldst  thou  believe  it  ? 
She  dares  deny  her  hand  to  Alarle, 

AL  O]  can  I  hope  so  much  ?  .  .  .  And  can  she  dare 
So  much  to  hope  ?  .  - . 

Bob.  Yea. — But  in  vain  denies  it  : 

I  have  informed  her  that  to-morrow* e  dav^n 
Must  witness  her  departure.    Rather  would  I 
Forfeit  my  throne  than  e'er  betray  my  faith, 

AL  But  yet,  . , .  corapas&ion  for  the  hapless  daughter , 
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Bo9.  Daughter    of  whom?  ,  *  .  coin|i€ie«ioii^  dost  thou 
I  say  ?  .  .  ♦ 

Wtat  do  I  tiear  ?  .  .  .  Should  she,  who  is  the  child 
t>f  him  who  slew  my  sire,  be  aught  but  wretched  ? 
[     ÀI.  It  eeema  to  me,  that  by  severe  cx>mmandfl 
We  should  not  sadden  this  victorious  day. 
Romilda  is  the  last  remainijig  issue 
Of  tke  old  kings  of  Lorabardy  ;  e'en  yet 
We  OB  the  throne  are  in^jecurely  seated  ; 
Ea^h  subject  here  doth  aherish  in  his  heart 
l^Le  re<3ollect£on  of  the  martial  virtuee, 
^d  of  the  rapidly  increasing  power 
Of  Alboino,  their  legitimate  lord, 
3^ he  Lombards,  led  by  his  victorioufi  step^, 
pave  ravaged,  bound  in  fetters,  or  have  bura'd 
P^he  whole  of  Italy,  far  as  the  l*o 
&oth  water  her,  far  as  the  Apenninei, 
The  Alps,  the  Adriatic  sea  oiEteiid. 
fhe  ÈÌaughter  of  a  king  so  profeperous 
Entails  on  us  a  mighty  stress  of  care, 
tivef  rate  hatred,  and  iuceseant  periL 
■Tired  of  an  arbitrary  king,  the  people 
E*ieeumed  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  : 

T^was  easy  to  iepre€8  them  :  sinoe  the  waniotm 
Preferred  the  undivided  sway  of  one. 
Bit  if  the  troops  should  see  the  daughter  wrcm^d, 
Of  their  onoe  great  oommander,  who  oould  then 
To  their  allegiance  trust  ?   And  what  are  we, 
Tell  me,  bereft  of  them  ? 

Mm.  It  ÌB  to  me 

Wthout  a  precedent,  and  unexpected, 
TUt  thou  to-day,  in  an  afi^ir  of  etate, 
Shouldst  feel  dieoordantly  from  what  I  héL 
Anna  I  resign  to  thee  ;  bnt,  in  my  pelaea, 
Jfto  shall  prevent  my  being  abnoltite 
J^  arts  of  peace  ?— Ah,  do  thou  come  to  give 
^D  nature  the  repooe  it  ao  much  waati  Ì 

Gainst  open  hostile  arme  thou  art  to  me 
j4  shield  :  but  each  leas  nohle  care,  mi  meet 
«or  a  proud  warrior,  doth  to  me  belongs 
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ALM  ACHILIE,   ILDOYALDO. 

Al.  Come,  Udovaldo,  to  my  arms  ;  embrace  me  ; 
Thou  of  my  glory  art  the  chief  support. 
Bubdiied^  I  must  confess-,  by  thy  desert-e, 
I  have  110  I'ecompon&e  that  ©quala  them  : 
But  yet,  if  I  am  able  to  ,  ,  . 

II,  My  lord, 

Ascribe  it  not  to  merit  in  myself 
If  near  the  royal  standard  I  have  fought 
Against  tbe  banners  of  the  faitUe&fi  Clepho  ; 
From  my  first  unripe  years,  my  anceatcu'e 
Have  in  my  breast  instill *d  such  principles. 
That  still  the  cause,  whatever  the  cause  might  be, 
Of  him  who  reign'd^  seem'd  sacred  in  my  eyes, 

AL  Thy  modest  speech  gives  of  a  loyal  heart 
A  pledge  moat  unequivocal  :  I  know  it  ; 
A  man  of  prowess,  ready  to  do  more, 
T kittle  esteems  what  he  has  done  already. 
But,  what  more  now  remains  for  thee  to  do  ? 
Thou  hast  completely  routed,  or  destroy 'd. 
Those  my  perfidious  foes,  whose  cowardice 
Provided  them  such  rapid  wings  for  flight* 
Breathless  myself,  I  left  them  in  thy  hands: 
1  knew  that  thy  sword,  where  it  was  at  work, 
^I V  sword  would  supersede, 

J7.  Fortune  resolved 

To  snnle  on  my  endeavors^.     In  thy  power, 
Clepho  comes  manacled  before  thee  ;  smitten, 
But  with  no  mortal  wound  :  if  at  his  fall 
Some  sparks  of  valor  glimmer'd  in  the  hearts 
Of  his  adherents,  soon  were  they  extinguished  ; 
And  with  their  leader  all  their  spirit  fell, 

AÌ.  My  heart,  O  Ildovaldo,  put  to  proof. 
Xfi  there,  in  all  tlie  world,  a  special  object 
To  which  thy  wishes  tend  ?  Ah  !  f^ipeak  ;  I  dare  nut 
Offer  thee  any  thing  ;  but  yet  (who  can 
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Except  thyself?)  say  what  is  that  reward 
Which  least  would  wound  thy  virtue. 

JZ.  Prince,  I  will  not. 

Since  such  to  tjiee  I  am  not,  in  thy  presence 
Assume  the  guise  of  a  devoted  friend. 
It  was  the  throne,  not  thee,  I  sought  to-day 
To  rescue  by  my  arm  ;  the  throne,  whose  safety 
To-day  in  thy  existence  was  involved. 
Some  one  in  future  p'rhaps  may  fill  that  throne 
For  whom  I  should  account  I  yielded  little, 
In  yielding  life  itself  :  hence,  in  its  cause 
Was  I  a  hardy  combatant.     Thou  see'st 
That  to  serve  thee  was  not  my  chiefest  thought. 
Hence  thou  art  not  my  debtor  ;  and  already 
From  the  o'erpow'ring  load  of  gratitude 
Thou  art  by  me  released. 

Al.  The  more  I  hear. 

The  more  do  I  admire  thee.     Yet  by  thee. 
In  this  high  contest,  I  will  not  be  cX)nquer'd. 
Myself  thou  lovest  not,  and  this  to  me 
Bave  others  said  ;  yet  hence  to  trust  to  thee 
A  portion  of  the  fight,  nay,  e'en  the  posts 
Of  greatest  confidence,  I  never  doubted. 
t  blame  thee  not,  that  thou  wert  rather  urged 
By  the  attainted  honor  of  the  throne, 
Ihan  by  my  peril,  valiantly  to  fight. 
I  know  that  to  a  hero  like  thyself, 
Ihe  means  by  which  I  sit  upon  the  throne 
Cannot  seem  worthy  :  I  myself  am  first 
Those  means  to  execrate  :  but  thou  dost  know. 
My  gen'rous  enemy,  what  horrible 
And  stern  necessity  impelFd  me  to  them. 
E'en  me,  another's  subject,  e'en  myself 
Once  as  thy  equal  thou  didst  see  ;  nor  then 

gdare  to  challenge  thee  to  this)  seem'd  I 
nworthy  thy  esteem.     Alas  !  my  fame 
Is  now  no  longer  spotless  :  learn  thou  now. 
That  I,  in  heart,  far,  far  more  infamous, 
E'en  than  I'm  deem'd  by  others,  deem  myself. 
But  on  the  bloody  throne  in  indolence 
I  do  not  sleep  ;  and  hope  to  clear  myself, 
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In  part,  of  the  foul  blot  of  treaoliery, 
(Although  it  never  can  be  quite  effaced,) 

IL  I  thought  siEfiij redly  thy  heart  had  teen 
Far  more  con*upted  by  the  nam©  of  king  : 
But  yet  it  is  not  Bound.     To  feel  remorse^ 
And  yet  retain . . . 

ÀL  And  wish  I  to  retain  ? 

Ah  ?  long  ere  now , , , 

il.  But  yet  this  throne  ;  thou  kuow*( 

AL  I  know  that  to  another  it  belongs  ; 
And  that  it  is  not  mine  , . . 

IL  Then... 

AL  Listen  to  me* 

'Tii>  in  my  pow'r  to  make  myself  to-day 
Far  le^fi  unworthy  of  the  throne  1  fill. 
Hear  me  ;  and  afterwards,  if  thou  canet  do  it, 
Eefuse  to  countenance  my  purposes , . . 
But^  whither  does  my  blind  desire  impel  me  ? 
I  have  not  yet  a  recompense  discovered 
For  thy  past  a er vices,  and  yet  presume 
Kew  ones  to  seek  of  tJiee  ? 

IL  Ah  !  yes  :  speak  on. 

Deeming  me  one  that  for  magnanimous  deeds 
Expects  no  recompense,  thou  dost  alone, 
By  this  conviction,  recompense  me  amply. 
Speak  ;  wherein  can  I  serve  thee  ? 

AL  Do  not  hope 

That  I  shall  tell  it  tbee  on  other  terms. 
Except  thou  first,  if  in  the  world  there  be 
Aught  whei'^in  I  can  servo  thee,  at  my  hands 
Challenge  that  benefit.     If  of  the  realm 
^J'hou  wish  est  a  great  part  (by  merit  all 
Is  thine)  \  or  if  some  leys  ambitious  thought. 
Borne  gentler  impulse,  agitate  thy  heart. 
From  me  conceal  it  not  :  I  know  full  well, 
All  ble^^sings  ate  not  centi  ed  in  the  throne  : 
I  know  that  there  are  other  things,  which  gainU, 
Would  far  more  constitute  mj  happiness  ; 
I  know  that  much  is  wanting  to  my  peace. 
I  kuow  that  in  my  heart  an  impufes  lives 
Which  is  the  master-spring  of  my  existence  : 
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id  more  it  bums  in  me,  the  more  it  meets 

ith  obstacles. — Ah  !  do  thou  then  to  me 

lyself  unbosom,  that  I  somewhat  may 

mefit  thee,  now  that  thou  canst  so  much, 

lough  others'  rights  thou  hold  inviolate, 

I.  once  my  cause  assist. 

R  I  will  speak  out, 

nee  thou  wilt  have  it  so. — I  wish  not  power  ; 

b  no  !  ill  couldst  thou  this  confer  ;  and  gifts 

bese  always  are  of  penitence  and  blood. 

at  since  thou'rt  ready  to  unfold  to  me 

hy  inmost  thoughts,  I  will  not  of  my  own 

Ò  niggardly.    That  which  alone  I  wish, 

rem  thee  would  nothing  take,  and  to  myself 

ere  life. 

AL         Name  it  ;  'tis  thine. 

n,  ...  For  many  a  day 

I  love  I've  lived  :  Eosmunda  can  alone 

bwart  the  accomplishment  of  my  desires  ; 

lou  only  canst  persuade  her  to  relent. 

AL  And  she  that  has  inflamed  thee  ? . . . 

ZZ.  Is  Eomilda . . . 

AL  What  do  I  hear  ! . . .  Lov'st  thou  Romilda  ? . . . 

17.  *  Yes . . . 

at  whence  in  thee  such  wonderment  ? . . . 

AL  To  me 

iiy  love  was  utterly  unknown. 

IL  But  why, 

ow  that  I  tell  it  thee,  art  thou  thus  troubled  ? 

^hy  thus  dost  hesitate  ? . . . 

AL  I?  . . .  Pardon  me . . . 

'is  not  surprise . . . — Homilda  !  and  hast  thou 

ius  for  a  long  time  loved  her  ? 

17.  What  means  this  ? 

^rchance  my  love  displeases  thee  ?  Perchance 

liat  love  doth  not  become  me  ?    Though  she  be 

f  royal  origin,  I  am  not  vile. 

>smunda  is  the  daughter  of  a  king, 

ad  she  disdain'd  not  to  bestow  her  hand 

1  thee,  my  equal. 

AL  Is  there  any  rank 
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For  thoe  too  lofty  ?  ...  But,  thou  know'st  ;  .  _ .  Boamimda 
Disposes  of  Romilda's  hand  ;  , . .  and  I  . . , 

If.  Canst  thou,  perchance,  gain  nothing  from  RosmuEda? 
And  yet  from  thee  she  can  obtain  so  much*^— 
Knongh.     I  am  already  satisfied  : 
I'hoii  hast  already  royally  rewarded 
Ail  my  mnch-vannted  merits,  by  a  promise, 

AL  Ah  no  !  helieYe  it  not  ;  , , .  I  will , . ,  Etit  speak  . 
— Homilda  !  . . .  And  doth  she  return  thy  love  ? 

IL  R4:>niilda  . . .  See,  she  comes. 


SCE2fE  IL 
ALMACHILDE^  EOMILDA,  lUX) VALDO, 

Btmt.  0  Feav'xijB  I  with  whom 

Do  I  behold  him  ? — 0  my  baffled  wishes  !  ^ 

lltihT  thou,  at  last,  entwined  thy  spurious  crown 
With  laurel  wreaths  ?    Does  treachery  to-day 
Tlie  palm  of  conquest  gain  ? — Well,  be  it  so. — 
But  thou,  0  warrior,  of  a  noble  soul, 
0  Ldovaldo,  wherefore  dost  thon  waste 
Thy  lofty  efforts  in  a  cause  like  his  ? 
Should  so  much  virtue  stoop  to  make  itself 
A  8hield  to  so  much  infamy  ? 

AL  Towards  me. 

Lady,  eternally  implacable, 
r.s  thei^e  no  length  of  time,  then,  and  no  njode 
Of  asKiduity,  that  may  avail. 
E'en  in  the  least  degree,  to  calm,  or  soothe 
Thy  just  disdain  ?     How  in  the  camp  I  sought 
That  death,  from  which  himself  delivered  me, 
C^an  Ildovaldo  tell  thee.^Ah  \  thy  pity 
TowVds  me  was  ill  directed  :  I  should  there 
Have  died,  i^inoe  here  my  victory  offends. — 
But  Heaven,  who  knows  my  hearths  true  innocence, 
(Ah,  were  my  hand  as  pure  !)  Heav*n,  pVhaps,  to-day 
Gave  me  not  vainly  conquest  and  renown. 
There  where  I  sought  for  death. 

J7.  Accuse  me  not, 

Ef>milda,  that  I  fought.     Clepho  with  arms 
tSought  not  the  camp  thy  father  to  avenge  ; 
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Himself  as  the  destroyer  of  the  throne 

He  haughtily  proclaim'd  ;  and  for  that  throne 

I  combated. 

Bom.        To  this  oppressed  race, 
Clepho,  as  he  profess'd,  once  more  designed 
To  give  back  freedom,  or  himself  to  reign  ; 
And  he  adopted,  to  obtain  his  purpose. 
Means  far  less  infamous  than  those  employed 
By  thee  his  predecessor.     In  the  camp, 
In  the  broad  light  of  day,  he  boldly  challenged 
Man  to  meet  man  with  soldier-like  defiance  : 
And,  if  the  fates  decree  that  an  usurper 
Should  fill  my  empty  patrimonial  throne. 
Let  it,  at  least,  belong  to  the  most  valiant. 

Al.  !E^reathes  there  the  man  who  dares  to  call  me 
coward  ? 
In  their  invasions  of  the  throne,  have  others 
More  braVry  shown  than  I  in  its  defence  ? 
Dost  thou  eternally  resent  ?   The  error 
That  I  committed  with  unwilling  mind, 
(This  all  well  know)  I  only  can  repair  ; 
Yes,  I  alone.   To  yield  thee  good  for  ill 
To  me  will  be  delightful  :  with  my  blood 
I  have  meanwhile  the  empty  throne  defended  ; 
Thine  is  that  throne,  I  know  ;  I  swear  to  thee. 
Thy  rights  I  ne'er  forget.    Long,  long  ere  now, 
Had  I  obtained  my  wish,  thou  hadst  possessed  it. 
But  now  Bosmunda  fills  it,  and  it  is  .  .  . 

Bom.  Polluted  throne,  the  meed  of  treachery, 
To  others  I  without  regret  resign  it  ; 
It  let  Rosmunda  fill  :  she,  with  thyself. 
Of  such  a  heritage  is  well  deserving. — 
But,  if  thy  penitence  be  not  dissembled  ; 
If  to  such  gen'rous  words  the  practices 
Of  a  degraded  soul  could  e'er  accord  ; 
Obtain  for  me,  I  pray  thee,  not  the  throne 
Of  my  inhuman  step-dame  ;  but  obtain 
For  me  alone  the  empire  o'er  myself. 
I  ask  a  free  life  ;  or  I  ask  for  death. 
As  if  already  in  my  murder'd  father 
She  had  not  fuUy  satisfied  her  rage, 
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JmpioTiEi  HoBiniìuda,  Beeking  to  inflict 
Toi*ments  more  exqxusiteH^  protracts  my  life, 
And  Bends  me  eb  a  Bpoxise  to  Alarle. 

J7.  Wliat  do  I  hear  ? 

AL  O  Ildovaldo  I  listen  ; 

Thou  now  canst  judge  thyself,  if  caiiselesaly 
1  Bpoke  with  doubtB  .  .  « 

M.  The  wife  of  Alaric  ? 

AL  Ah  !  no  » , , 

Earn.  To  Alaric  hath  she  betrothed  me  ; 

Of  his  assistance,  neYer  sent,  am  I 
The  recompense  -,  and  she,  who  of  my  throne, 
And  of  my  father,  robVd  me,  hath  to  this 
Plighted  her  faith  :  and  (who  would  e'er  believe  it?) 
Koemunda  will,  on  no  condition,  now 
Betray  her  promise.    Bj  to-morrow*s  dawn, 
1  to  these  nuptial  rite^  am  doom'd  to  go  : 
But  that  to-morrow's  dawn  has  not  yet  come. — 
Ah  !  if  than  she  thou  canst  be  lees  atrocious  ; 
If  His  indeed  my  fate,  that  I  to-day 
Mufet  be  a  suitor  to  my  father^s  slayer  ; 
Ah  !  try  at  l^^t  to  wean  her  from  this  purpose  •  •  . 

Al  Shall  I  try  this  ?  to  thee  I  freely  swear 
That  thou  shalt  never  go. 

J7,  And,  by  this  sword, 

I  swear  the  same,    Eosmunda,  thou  shalt  hear  me  . 

Eom,  Behold  ;  she  comes  in  rage» 


Scene  IIL 
eosmunba,  almaghilde,  romilda,  ildovaldo. 

Mos.  Dost  thou  thus  ker&l 

Loiter  with  her  ?  thou,  also,  dost  thou  lend 
An  ear  i<o  her  seditious  words  ? — This  is 
A  day  of  joy  :  what  boots  it  then,  brave  warriors, 
I'o  tarry  'mid  the  everlasting  groans 
Of  this  devoted  daughter  of  misfortune?  .  ,  . 
Sigh'st  thou,  poor  maiden  ?  wherefore  dost  thou  sigh? 
Ragauso,  with  a  royal  retinue. 
Prepared  to  execute  my  orders,  waits 
There  to  condnct  thee,  where  auspicious  nuptials. 
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And  where  another  more  illustrions  throne, 
Court  thy  acceptance. 

Ah  '  But,  of  Alarlo  .  . . 

Bo8,  Well  ?  does  not  such  a  king  deserve  her  hand? 

Al,  So  cruel .  .  • 

Bo8,  Cruel  e'en  as  Alboino? 

She  from  a  blood  doth  spring,  in  whom  the  sight 
Of  cruelty,  whatever  shape  it  wear, 
Can  ne'er  excite  surprise. 

JZ.  Such  marriage  rites  .  .  . 

Al.  To  all  disastrous  ... 

Bo8,  Dost  thou  disapprove  them  ? 

Ah  She  her  consent  refases  . . . 

Bo8,  Thou  dost,  then, 

Befnse  it  :  I  consent. 

Rom,  Does  it  distress  thee 

That  he  is  not  so  barbarous  as  thou  ? 

Bos.  And  dost  thou  think  that  he  for  thee  feels  pity  ? 
Pity  for  thee  ?  What  dorest  thou  to  say  ? 
For  thee  he  feels  no  pity  :  woefully 
Thou  art  deceived ... 

Al,  As  far  as  human  breast 

Can,  in  its  fullest  force,  I  feel  it  all  ; 
And  I  avow  it  ;  and,  if  thou  compel  me, 
I  also  will  display  it.   Who  can  see. 
Nor  feel  compassion  for  her,  who  can  see 
Such  insults  h^p'd  upon  a  royal  maiden  ?  . . . 

Bo8,  All  men  may  pity  her,  save  Almachilde. 

U.  If  yet  thou  bear'st  in  mind  the  plenteous  laurels 
Which,  for  thyself,  my  sword  has  reap'd  to-day. 
My  counsel  thou  wilt  hear.    Much  loss  to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  wrong  Romilda,  may  accrue. 

Al.  Yes,  fatal  loss. 

JZ.  Thou  wilt,  if  wise,  abstain  .  .  . 

Mos.  Wise  is  Romilda  ;  and  she  will,  obey  me. 
Keep  thou  for  others  thy  advice.    Dost  thou 
Already  magnify  thy  services  ? 

What  hast  thou  done  ?  thy  duty. — Thou,  my  husband, 
Dissentest  thou  from  me  ?  and  dar'st  thou  say  it  ? 
And  must  I  lofty  arguments  of  state 
Discuss  with  thee  before  these  witnesses  ? 
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Let  us  depart  ;  ah  come  :  for  a  sliort  time 
Leave  her  to  penitemce  and  Tviser  thoughts  : 
Her  fears  will  give  her^  when  she  is  alone, 
BnggBetionB  more  judicious.    Leave  her  now. — 
Eomilda^  heard'et  thou  ?   Or  hy  dawn  of  day 
Go  wiUingly  from  hence»  and  thou  shalt  have 
An  honorahle  escìort  by  thy  side, 
Led  by  Eagauso  ;  or  refuse  to  go. 
And  he  shall  be  enjoined  to  drag  thee  hence. 

Scene  IT, 

ILDOVALDO,   KOMILDA. 

IL  Drag  her  ?  ,  .  .  what  do  I  hear  !  Ah^  kill  me  first . 

0  HeaVna  I  Eomilda,  must  I  lose  thee  then  ?  .  .  . 
Mom.  Ah  !  since  the  moment  that  my  father  died. 

And  I  beheld  myself  within  the  power 

Of  such  a  step-dame,  in  my  breast  I  cherish 

No  other  hope,  except  the  iiope  of  death, 

U.  But,  while  I  breathe  .  *  . 

Emu  Believe  me,  there  remainB 

]S"ought  else  for  me*    I  am  prepared  to  die. 
More  than  perchance  thou  thinkest  ;  in  ray  heart 

1  wish'd  to  see  thee  yet  once  more  ;  to  give  thee 
The  last  farewell  of  love  ,  .  . 

i7.  Ah,  hold  thy  peace  I 

Loving  thonr*t  loved,  and  speak' st  to  me  of  death. 
While  I  breathe  vital  air,  and  wield  this  sword  ? 
My  soul,  indeed,  with  sorrow  is  oppressed  ; 
Yet  I  despair  noi 

Eom.  From  what  quarter,  then, 

Can  I  expect  relief? 

B,  And  cannot  I 

Avail  to  rescue  thee  from  hands  like  these  ?  .  .  . 

Bom.  Yes,  thou  majst  do  it  :  but  what  then  will  happen | 
They  have  a  throne  ;  and,  in  abundance,  hence 
The  instruments  of  persecution  r  iierce. 
But  also  subtle,  is  Eoemunda's  wrath. 
Can  that  be  baffled?  .  .  .  And  should  I  onoe  more 
Fall  in  her  hands  ?  .  .  .  Now  flatter  not  thyself: 
Except  by  death,  my  faith  I  cannot  keep 
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Inviolate  to  thee  :  thy  sword,  thy  valor, 

Thy  life,  do  thou  preserve,  blows  to  inflict, 

By  which  my  father's  shade  may  be  appeased  .  .  . 

And  my  shade  also.    Live  ;  I  leave  to  thee 

A  king  betrayed  and  father  to  avenge. 

And  thy  true  lover. 

JZ.  What  is  this  I  hear? 

0  Heav'ns  !  my  heart  thou  rendest.    Ah  !  ...  if  thou 
Shouldst  ever  leave  me  .  .  .  certainly  for  vengeance, 
And  nothing  else,  I'll  live.    But  yet  I  hope 

That  thou  wilt  see  fulfill'd,  with  thy  own  eyes. 
The  vengeance  of  my  monarch,  of  thy  father. 
'Tis  true  that  kingly  pow'r  I  do  not  boast  ; 
But  much  the  terror  of  my  name  can  do  : 

1  in  the  bosoms  of  the  valiant  reign. 

The  abject  I  despise.    Beneath  the  banners 
Of  Alboino  I  have  fought  already  ; 
I,  in  the  camp,  have  many  partisans 
In  arms  accoutred  ;  in  the  ranks  of  war 
Oft  have  the  Lombards  witness'd  my  exploits. 
Each  living  man  the  venerated  name 
Of  Alboino  with  a  sigh  pronounces  ; 
And  thou'rt  that  Alboino's  only  child. — 
And  if  'twere  otherwise,  say,  if  thou  canst. 
Whether,  'mid  those  who  show  thee  violence. 
One  man  can  be  adduced,  who,  in  his  heart. 
Bums  with  an  elevated  flame  like  mine. 
So  as  to  bear  comparison  with  me  ? 
Kosmunda,  much  as  step-dame  can,  indeed. 
Hates  thee  ;  but  I  love  more  than  she  abhors, 
I,  who  at  thy  least  nod  would  rush  to  death  ; 
To  give  it,  or  receive  it. 

Bom.  O  sublime 

Incomparable  lover  !  .  .  .  Yet  though  great. 
Thy  fondness  hath  no  strength  to  countervail 
Her  frantic  and  inexorable  hate ... 

IZ.  Think  not  that  I  am  blind  to  what  is  pasising  : 
I  am  sustain'd  by  valid  arguments. 
Add  too,  that  Almachilde,  as  thou  heardest. 
Dares  to  oppose  the  execrable  rite. 

Bom,  From  him  what  canst  thou  hope  ? 
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li.  Were  I  eonstmn^ 

To  stoop  for  thy  deliverance  to  deceit, 
I  on  hie  aid  shonld  ground  no  trifling  hope, 
I  see  already  that  hia  guilty  consort 
Has  Taecome  irksome  to  him*     To  remorse 
He  yet  appears  to  me  accessible  ; 
The  fear  of  her  alone,  in  which  he  lives, 
Eendera  him  timid  and  irreeolnte. 
That  whioh  he  feebly  counteracts  in  words, 
I  can  induce  him  more  effectively 
To  counteract  in  deedB-    I  do  not  doubt 
My  skill  to  fortify  his  half-resolves 
With  mj  entire  resolves. 

Mom.  Thou  little  knowest 

Eosmunda.     Doat  thou  dream  that  force  can  be 
A  hindrance  to  her  wiU  ?    Prayers  I  addressed 
To  Almachilde,  (and  I  now  repent  it,) 
That  he  would  intercede  for  me.    Vain  hope  \ 
Shall  that  man,  who  to  a  flagitious  wife 
Haa  sold  his  reputation  and  himself; 
That  man  who  owes  his  all  to  nothing  else 
Except  his  blind  and  infamous  obedience  ; 
Shall  he  against  her  venture  to  assist  me? 

B.  Ere  it  be  night,  let  prayers,  or  menaces. 
Or  blows  take  place,  let  fate  determine  which  ; 
So  that  I  lose  thee  not  :  still  of  this  day 
Enough  remains  my  purpose  to  mature» 
Quickly  shall  I  discover  if  in  others 
Or  in  myself  alone  I  must  confide. 
Hither  shall  1  return  to  thee  ere  long  : 
If  then  our  only  remedy  is  death. 
Death  shall  it  be.     Then,  tlien  will  I  receive 
The  last  farewell  which  thou  wouldst  give  me  now  ; 
But  thou  no  *3ooner  shalt  have  given  it, 
Than^  dnink  with  love,  and  anser,  and  revenge, 
I  swear  to  open  with  my  own  right  hand 
A  horrid  path  of  blood  ...  At  least  the  death 
Of  many  victims  shall  precede  my  own. 
But  can  it  be  that  others  can  exult 
In  our  destruction  ?     No  one  do  I  see 
Betwixt  the  throne  and  thee,  except  Rosmunda, 
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Bom.  And  Almaohilde  ?  . .  . 

JZ.  Say'st  thou,  Almaohilde? 

To-day  this  sword  of  mine  his  life  preserved  : 
And  should  he  be  ungrateful,  this  my  sworii 
May  also  give  his  death-wound.     Time  and  chance 
Shall  shape  my  independent  purposes. — 
Meanwhile,  a  swift  return,  eternal  faith, 
A  lofty  vengeance  for  thy  murder'd  father, 
I  swear  to  thee. 

Bom.  I  would  not  rob  thy  heart 

Of  all  its  hope  ;  but  in  myself  one  hope 
Alone  still  lingers,  once  more  to  behold  thee  : 
And  on  that  hope  I'll  live.     That  I  should  now, 
If  thine  I  am  not,  drag  on  life,  in  vain 
Wouldst  thou  desire.     And  that  I  should  be  thine, 
What  expectation  can  I  now  retain  ?  .  .  . 
But  in  returning  here  to  me,  be  not 
Tardy,  I  do  conjure  of  thee. 

B.  I  tremble 

When  I  behold  how  desolate  thou  art. 
I  ask  thee  not  to  live  ;  I  only  ask 
Delay,  till  death  be  indispensable. 
This  swear  to  me. 

Bom.  I  swear  it. 

IZ.  I  believe  thee. 

To  give  my  last  instructions,  hence  I  fly  ; 
And  here  I'll  speedily  return  to  thee. 


ACT  III. 
Scene  I. 

ALMAOHILDE,   ROMILDA. 

Al.  ...  Ah  !  pardon  me,  if  p'rhaps  inopportunely 
I  dared  to  ask  of  thee  on  this  thy  threshold 
A  transient  audience  :  but  to  prove  to  thee 
How  thoroughly  my  heart  doth  disavow 
The  cruelty  of  thy  malignant  step-dame, 
Is  of  deep  import  to  my  bosom's  peace. 
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Bom.  And  «ball  I  trust  ti!iee  ?    Ah,  if  this  were  W^  Ì . 
But  whiit  ?  ami  m  wretched,  that  I  ougiit 
To  owe  the  smallest  mfh/oe  to  thj  bonnt j  ?  - ,  . 

0  my  hard  fate  !  I  am,  alaa  !  too  wTetdid.^ 
From  these  abominable  marriage  rites 
Ah,  do  thou  respite  me  :  and  1  perchance 
To  thee  shall  owe  m^  poaoe. 

Al,  Far  more  than  this, 

Far  more,  I*m  ready  to  perform  for  thee  • ,  * 
The  prey  of  Alarle,  by  whom  we  Ve  seen 
Two  wives  already  slain,  one  by  the  aword, 
The  next  by  poim>n  ?    Thou,  0  Heavens,  deeigxi'd 
Of  ev*ry  virtue  and  accomplishment 
To  be  the  recompense  ?  and  who  conldst  make 
Ev*ry  man  ha.i>py  by  thy  preaence  e'en  ?^ 
Ah,  no  ;  thin^  while  I  breathe,  shall  never  be  ! 
B'en  if  thou  wished'st  it,  I  would  prevent  it  : 
Infer  from  thence,  if  I  wOl  suffer  it. 
When  unexampled  violence  prepares 
To  drag  thee  there.     First  arguments  and  prayers, 
Then  shall  Hogmunda  witness  menaces  ; 
And  lastly  deeds.     And  if  I  cannot  win  her, 
She  shall  he  wrested  from  the  monstrous  project. 
There  lives  not  one  more  ardent  in  the  cause 
Of  thy  defence  than  I  :  or  thou  shalt  spend 
Thy  days  within  this  palace,  or  111  lose 
My  kingdom  with  my  life* 

Bmi.  And  wherefore  thus 

Gen'roufl  art  thou  towards  me  ?  ,  . , 

AL  I  never  felt 

Torment  more  exquisite  from  any  cause 
Than  from  thy  hate. 

Bom.  But,  can  I  ever  cease 

To  hate  thee  ?    In  indignant  menaces 
My  unavenged  father  still .  .  . 

AL  O  HeaVns  Ì 

1  kiird  him  not  :  Hosmunda  murder'd  him. 
Bom.  'Tis  known  to  all  that,  by  her  menaces» 

Thou  to  the  horrid  treason  wert  oompelFd  ; 
But  yet  the'  alternative  'twixt  thy  own  death. 
And  Hie  inflicting  death  upon  thy  king. 
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She  gave  to  thee.     'Tis  true,  that  thou  already, 

Not  knowing  of  the  impious  stratagem, 

Hadst  stain'd  thy  monarch's  hed  ;  but  with  thy  blood, 

And  with  the  blood  of  the  immodest  woman, 

Thou  wert  required  to  wash  out  such  a  stain  ; 

That  was  the  sole  atonement  for  thy  crime  : 

And  thou  dar'dst  make  atonement  with  a  crime 

Of  a  far  deeper  dye  ?    That  death  which  thou 

Gavest  another,  to  thyself  was  due  : 

Yet  thou  still  sleepest  in  the  injured  bed  ; 

A  subject  thou,  the  consort  of  thy  king. 

And  the  usurp'd  and  blood-besprinkled  throne 

Thou  keepest  stiU  ;  and,  doing  this,  dar'st  thou 

Boast  of  thy  noble  heart  ?  speak  of  kind  deeds  ? 

And  dost  thou  wish  that  I  should  trust  to  thee  ? 

And  dar'st  thou  hope  that  I  should  hate  thee  less  ? — 

Portentous,  melancholy  as  they  are. 

Let  me  no  more  from  the  eternal  night 

Of  silence  such  remembrances  recall  : 

I  may  suppress  them,  when  I  hear  thee  not. — . 

Eescue  me  now  from  this  extreme  distress, 

And  p'rhaps  thou  mayst  appear  to  me  my  saviour. 

But,  if  I  think  of  thee,  what  art  thou  else 

To  me,  except  the  slayer  of  my  father  ? 

AL  Must  then  my  tears,  remorse,  and  penitence. 
Avail  me  nothing  ? 

Bom.  To  this  subject  now 

Wherefore  direct  thy  thoughts  ?     Can  I  hurt  thee  ? 
What  signifies  to  thee  my  enmity  ? 
The  feeble  daughter  of  a  murder'd  king, 
What  profits  it  to  flatter  her  ? 

Al  To  fail 

Is  human  ;  but  contrition  for  a  fault 
Distinguishes  the  virtuous  from  the  wicked. 
Thou  canst  not  know  the  anguish  of  my  heart  ; 
Ah,  if  thou  knew*st  it  ! — From  the  day  I've  wept, 
That  I  became  inhabitant  of  these 
Lugubrious  walls,  where  always  I  behold  thee 
Immersed  in  tears  ;  yet  thou  at  once  art  seen 
Mild  in  thy  anger,  modest  in  thy  grief, 
Magnanimous  in  suffering  . . .  What  heart 
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Ifi  there  bo  hard  that  doth  not  fe^  for  thea 
EmotioHB  of  cotnpaflsioii? 

Earn,  Thy  compasEton  ? 

It  is  too  hard  for  me  to  suffeT  it  ,  *  , 
Yet  ah,  my  deetiny  K  . .  I  am  Bot  aMe 
Entirely  to  despise  it. 

AL  Ere  that  aught 

Which  I  can  do  deserves  thy  gratitude. 
Say  ;  is  the  fact  that  he  is  cruel  deemed, 
The  only  <muse  of  thy  antipathy 
To  Alaric  ? 

Mom.         And  Alhomo's  daughter, 
Doth  she  not,  in  accepting  thy  assistance. 
Betray  herself  sufficiently  ?    Wilt  thou 
Also  that  she  participate  with  thee 
The  secrets  of  her  heart  ? 

Al.  There  then  exists 

With  thee  a  motive  for  reserve  towards  me  ? 
P*rhapB  thus  the  means  of  an  eiJectual  aid  .  .  > 

Boifi.  And  if  there  were  another  ? ,  .  .  But  thou  art , 
What  saidfit  thou  ?— Hitherto  I  here  hare  lived, 
And  here  'twould  soothe  me  by  my  father's  side 
To  share  his  tomb  ;  behold^  sufficient  motive. 
All  my  thoughts  now  are  centred  in  the  grave  ; 
But  death  to  mo  would  be  less  cruel  here  : 
Hence  this  I  ask  from  you,  to  you  a  small, 
But  to  myself  a  most  important  gif  t- 

AL  Death  ?    Ah»  Komilda  !     I  to  thee  repeat  it. 
Here  shalt  tliou  have  a  cheerful  dwelling  place  ; 
And  more  1  say  to  thee  :  I  hope  to  see  thee 
Here  reinstated  iti  thy  sacred  rights, 
I  can  thy  throne,  if  not  thy  sire,  restore  ; 
I  ought  to  do  it,  and  I  wiU  ;  and  I 
Will  make  thee,  by  no  doubtful  proofs,  behold 
The  bias  of  my  heart  ;  .  ,  ,  how  deeply  there  .  .  . 
Nay  how  indelibly  .  ,  ,  I  bear  impressed  .  .  . 
Thy  image  *  .  , 

Mom.  What  is  this  I  hear  ?    Alas  ! 

What  looks  f  ,  ,  *  What  meanest  thou  to  say  to  me  ? 

AL  .  *  .  That  which  1  cannot  now  conceal  from  thee  ; , 
That  which  thou  mayest  on  my  trembling  face 
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New  read  engraved  ...  I  bum,  and  long  have  bum'd,  .  .  . 
With  love  ...  for  thee. 

Rom.  Alas  !  what  dar'st  thou  say  ? 

0  cruel  destiny  !  hast  thou  reserved  me 
For  such  an  outrage  ? 

Al,  If  thou  dost  esteem 

My  love  an  outrage,  I  have  ample  means 
Myself  to  punish  .  .  . 

Mom,  Ah,  thou  vile  one  !  dar'st  thou 

Color  with  virtue  thy  atrocious  passion  ? 

Al,  Alas  !  ...  0  hear  me  .  .  .  criminal  my  love, .  . . 
But  criminal  effects  thou  ne'er  shalt  see  .  .  . 
For  thee  I  will  do  all  ;  but  from  thyself 

1  ask  for  nothing. 

Bom.  Peace.     Shall  thou,  defiled 

Still  with  my  father's  blood,  name  love  to  me  ? 
Thou,  love  to  me  ? — thou  art  Eosmunda's  spouse  ; 
And  of  no  other  worthy. 

Al.  Ah  !  what  name 

Of  execration  do  I  not  deserve  I  .  .  . 
Yet,  that  I  love  thee  is  my  destiny. 
Inevitable  destiny.     And  never, 
Never  will  I  this  prostrate  posture  quit. 
Until  .  .  . 

Bom,     Arise,  be  silent,  and  depart .  . , 
But,  here  comes  one  who  quickly  will  extinguish 
A  flame  like  this. 

Al,  Whom  is  it  I  behold? 

SCKNE    II. 
ROSMUNDA,    ALMACHILDE,   ROMILDA.. 

Bo8,  Me  thou  dost  see,  perfidious  traitor,  me. — - 
Ye  are  well  match'd  in  turpitude  :  to  learn 
The  certainty  of  your  disloyalty. 
Stabs  me  the  deepest  ;  but  I  will  not  bear 
Its  penalty  alone.     Your  guilty  plots 
I  come  to  disappoint.— Dost  thou,  O  ingrate. 
Render  me  such  a  recompense? — And  thou. 
With  thy  feign'd  virtue  .^ .  * 
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Rom*  Keep  tliem  all  for  him, 

Those  names  appropnate  to  himeolf  alone  : 
He  is  the  sole  delinquent  ;  he  the  trai  tor  » 
He  the  dissembling  liar  ;  he  maintains 
With  thee  such  faith  m  thou  deserves 1 1  such 
As  ahoTild  the  guilty  with  the  guilty  keep. 
I  the  delinquent  am  not  ;  he  inducati  me, 
By  base  contiivances,  to  hear  his  words  .  ,  , 

AL  I  wiU  myself,  since  thou  haat  learned  a  part, 
Divulge  the  whole  to  thee.     I  love,  adore 
Romilda  \  nor  is  thie  a  flanie  at  which 
I  need  to  blufih.     Seek  in  thyself,  and  thou 
The  guilty  reason  speedily  wilt  find, 
Whenee  thon  hast  not  my  love,  as  thon  pretendest* 
I,  not  for  crimes  designed,  could  I  e*er  love 
Her  who  sedneed  me  to  them  ?     Space  immense 
Betwixt  Rosmunda  and  Eomilda  lies  ; 
Thon  feel'st  that  it  is  so,     I  !ov©  Komi  Ida, 
And  traitors  I  abhor.     In  what  ]>erdition 
Thy  fierce  and  haughty  vengeance  o&n  overwhelm  me, 
I  know  already;  yes,  thou  art  to  me 
Bat  too  completely  known  !     Ah,  could  I  thus, 
Ab  I  have  slain  her  father,  could  I  die  ! 
Could  I  aT>pease  Romilda' s  just  disdain 
By  dying  !     Ah,  that  I  had  never  been 
To  thee  a  husband  !     Had  I  never  been 
A  traitor  and  a  regicide,  then  haply 
Eomilda  had  not  had  her  heart  so  closed 
Against  my  love. 

Mom,  I  ?    I  should  hate  thee  stilly 

Not  the  assassin  of  my  myq^  not  girt 
With  his  ill-gotten  crown,  and  not  espoused 
To  a  fierce  step-mother.     Far  greater  merit. 
Far  greater  than  thy  own,  far  nobler  heart. 
Do  1  require  to  make  me  hear  of  love  : 
E*en  as  my  murder 'd  father  renders  thee 
To  me  abominate,  so  much  and  more. 
Thy  wife  betray 'd^  though  sueh  a  wife  she  be, 
Makes  thee  degraded  in  my  eyes.     Through  her 
Thou  rankest  first  amongst  the  infamous  ; 
Through  her  thouVt  famous  ;  and  your  common  cHme 
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That  blood  which  thou  hast  spill'd,  should  join  you  closely 

In  an  eternal  bond.     I  cannot  suffer, 

E'en  to  my  own  advantage,  treachery  ; 

Still  less  endure  the  traitor.     In  my  breast 

I  bear  another  nobler  flame,  which  never 

Will  tinge  my  face  with  any  blush  of  shame. 

I  am  prepared  to  die,  but  not  prepared, 

No,  never,  never  to  resign  my  love  .  .  . 

Al.  Thoulovest? 

Bom.  ndovaldo. 

Al,  This  indeed, 

This  is  indeed  to  me  a  mortal  blow. 

Bo8.  Speak'st  thou  the  truth,  or  dost  thou  still  deceive 
me? 
Dost  thou  love  Ildovaldo  ? 

Bom,  I  adore  him 

With  such  affection  as  not  e'en  in  thought 
Ye  can  conceive  ;  much  less,  then,  feel  in  heart  : 
We  are  not  for  participated  crimes 
Scourged  with  remorseful  visitings  ;  our  souls 
Unspotted,  'twixt  each  other  have  no  strife, 
Save  that  of  which  shall  love  the  other  best. 
To  him  those  mournful  days,  those  days  in  which 
I  have  perchance  unluckily  survived 
My  murder'd  sire,  to  him  I  consecrate  : 
To  me  his  life,  his  lofty  fame,  his  sword. 
His  sword  invincible,  he  consecrates. 
But,  should  our  life  be  cheated  of  its  objects  ; 
Should  we  of  all  deliv'rance,  all  revenge 
Be  disappointed  ;  yet  e'en  then  were  we 
Eternally  less  desolate  than  you. 
Death  were  our  refuge  then  ;  and  unsubdued 
Shall  we  obtain  it  ;  for  to  what  is  vile 
The  noble  never  yield  ;  exultingly 
Shall  we  embrace  it,  since  betwixt  us  shared, 
From  penitence  and  from  reproaches  free, 
From  terror  and  remorse  ;  and  finally  "* 

We  shall  obtain  a  death  a  thousand  times 
More  sweet  than  your  detested,  fearful  lives. 

Bo8,   Enough  ;    depart.  —  Thou  soon   shalt   know   tliy 
fate. 
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SCEHE   III* 
KtJSMUNBA,    ALMACHItDE. 

Mos.  Perfidious,  in  famous,  disloyal,  perJTired  .  .  . 
At  last,  without  constraint,  I  may  pour  out 
On  thee  my  ourw^g.     Dost  thou  love  another  ?  .  ,  , 
But  Heav'n  hath  well  Drdsiin'd  ;  and  euch  return 
Awaits  thy  paseion  a»  thy  paefiion  merits. 

0  joy  ineffable  !     For  who  could  bear, 
Who,  save  myself,  the  lo^e  of  such  a  creature  ? — 
Almost  Eomildahath  my  fondness  won. 
Since  I  have  heard  her  speak  to  thee.     0  why, 
As  nmch  as  she  does»  cannot  I  detest  thee  ? 
To  me  dofet  thou  rettiiu  nuch  recompenee. 
To  whom  thou  ow^st  mo  much  ?     To  me,  0  vile  one, 
Who  even  from  the  throne  to  thee  have  stooped  ? 
Now  answer  me  ;  .  ,  .  hut  what  canst  thou  adduce 
That  may  extenuate  thy  turpitude? 

AL  Extenuate  ?     Delinquents  always  seek. 
And  seldom  fiud^  a  plausible  excuse. 
Hut  to  love  virtue  such  as  never  Heaven 
Jjodgcd  in  a  woman's  tosom,  I  account 
A  glory  ;  not  a  crime. 

Eos.  Dost  thou  then  add 

1  u  suit  to  perfidy  V 

AL  Thou  dost  esteem 

All  homage  that  to  virtue  is  awarded 
An  insult  to  thyself  [  I  know  it  well  : 
But  what  of  that  y     Where  I  discover  worth, 
Sliould  I,  on  this  account,  esteem  it  loss  V 
Romilda  hates  me,  this  l*ve  hc^rd  too  clearly. 
And  with  a  fresh  w^ound  hath  eho  pierced  my  h^rt 
Hence  in  myself  a  sorrow  do  I  feel 
Surpassing  ev'ry  son-ow\     To  the  winds 
I  know  my  sighs  are  scattered  ;  all  my  hoi)eB 
Are  Imffled  and  betray *d  :  yet  not  for  this 
Can  I  e*er  cease  to  love  her  J— Thou  canst  not 
Feproach  my  want  of  faith  ;  thun  knowe^t  well 
Where,  how,  and  wherefore  I  on  thee  bestowed  it. 
1'hou  know-esj  well  that  thou  didst  there  constrain  me 
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Death  to  receive  or  givo  :  that  thou  diJtìt  arm 
My  wavering  hand  with  parricidal  aword  ; 
DoBt  recollect  ?  and  thei-e,  'mid  tears  and  treason, 
Darkness  and  blocxl,  didst  thou,  exacting  Iotc, 

1  Swear  love  to  me  :  hut  my,  does  love  permit 

I  Her  oaths  to  be  exchanged  where  foni  revenge 

I  Her  altars  has  erected  ?    That  I  there 

j   Was  cri  minai  J I  cannot  contradict  ; 
Bnt  conldst  thon»  woman,  e'er  esteem  the  faith 
Required,  and  giv'n,  at  such  a  dreadful  time, 
The  genuine  offspring  of  a  lasting  love  ? 

!       Ros.  — Yes  ;  I  deceived  myself  :  I  should  have  known 

b^hat  never  is  the  bosom  of  a  traitor 

rwith  one  perfidious  action  aatisfi^ed, 

'  'T would  have  been  wiser  to  avail  mj^self 
For  my  revenge,  of  thy  imperfoct  courage  ; 
And  then  the  shade  of  thy  hetrajcd  love 
To  pacify t  by  slaying  his  destroyer. 
This  was  the  recompense  befitting  thee  ; 
Not  my  right  hand,  not  my  imperial  be4, 
Xot  a  participation  of  my  throne  ;  ,  »  . 
And  not  my  heart. 

AL  IlluBtrions  penitence  \ 

Thou  art  indeed  Bosmtinda.- — Why  not  now 
That  which  thou  didst  not  perfectly  perform. 
Accomplish  utterly  ?    Send  forth  thy  spies  ; 
Another  AlmacHlde  fix  upon  ; 
(There  will  not  anch  be  wanting)  let  him  cinickly 
Make  me  the  counterpart  of  thy  first  lord  : 
And  in  the  blood  of  me,  thy  second  spouse. 
Tell  him  to  cleanse  thy  matrimonial  sword, 
Still  reeking  with  my  predecessor's  gore. 
Not  for  betrajnng  thee,— that  were  no  crime,^ 
For  having  served  thee, — a  far  greater  fault, — 
I  merit,  and  expect  such  recompense. 
But,  while  the  Heav'ns  still  keep  it  in  suspense 
Which  of  us  two  shall  first  the  other  punish, 
I,  by  the  shade  of  murder' d  Alboino, 
Swear,  that  Romilda  of  thy  violence 
Shall  not  be  victim. — Meanwhile  let  vm  try. 
Myself,  and  Ildovaldo,  which  of  her 
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(  *Hii  }H"ove  himself  most  worthy  ;  wldch  meet  buma 
With  ardent  love  ;  wbich  etrougeet  is  in  will  ; 
iVhicli,  to  obtain  her,  will  most  daring  show 
In  1  null  Tt  a  king. 

Scese  IV. 

Motf.  What  can  et  thou  accomplisli  ? — 

Who  ever  aaw  such  mad  temerity  ? — 
But  yet  what  can  he  not  effect,  since  I 
Have  dared  myself  all  military  rnle 
In  him  to  lodge?  < , .  To  thee  am  I  then  known, 
E'en  as  I  am  ?    No»  no,  thou  know*st  me  not^ 
Not  half  my  pow'r  thou  know*st,— And  I  have  loved  thee? . 
That  love  is  at  an  end,  and  thou  shalt  see  it. — 
Kage,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  frantic  wrath, 
And  haughty  contumely,  and  mingled  paesions, 
Quit  ye  my  heart  I  and  thou  alone,  revenge, 
Ketuj^n,  return  ;  and  make  me  whoìlj'^  thine  ; 
Fill  me  with  all  thy  deity  ;  if  I 
Have  evermore  accounted  thee  my  first 
And  only  deity. — But  do  I  spend 
My  time  and  rage  in  inefficient  words? 
Iiather  should  I  anticipate  his  schemes  ; 

And  frustrate  all  his  wicked  plans  ;  and  first 

Whmn  do  I  see  ? 


Scese  V* 

ROBMtrSTDA,    ILDOVALIX). 

Bos,  Here  have  the  Heav'ne  themeelTes 

Sent  thee  to  me  ;  come,  lid ov aldo,  come, 
The'  avenger  of  my  wrongs  :  the  minister 
Of  thy  etornal  joy^  and  my  revenge, 
T  hope,  at  once,  to  mate  thee.     By  Romilda, 
Jioving,  thouVt  loved  ;  I  know  the  whole,  nor  blame  it  ; 
But  transport  inexpreasible  from  thence 
Bather  derive.     But  thou  dost  not  yet  know 
That  the  perfidious  Almachilde,  be 
For  whom  thou  hast  such  diMculties  braved, 
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For  whom,  to-day,  confronted  death  and  dangers. 
That  very  Almachilde,  to  thyself 
Ungrateful,  and  to  me,  alas,  perfidious. 
Himself  Eomilda  loves. 

B.  Ah,  miscreant  base  ! 

He  by  my  hand  shall  die. 

Bo8.  '  Nor  doth  he  love  her 

With  lukewarm  passion  ;  np  ;  for  he  betrays 
For  her  each  sacred  duty  :  stands  prepared 
For  violence  the  most  extravagant  ; 
He  boasts  of  this  excess  ;  and  I  believe  him. 
'Tis  true  Eomilda  hates  him  fervently  ; 
'Tis  true  that  she  this  instant  swore  to  him 
Eternal  hate  ;  and,  in  my  presence,  swore. 
At  the  same  time,  to  thee  eternal  love  ; 
For  thy  sake,  she  professed  that  death  seem'd  easy  . . . 
But  Almachilde,  when  he  heard  her  words, 
Was  he  discouraged  ?    Eather,  he  derives 
From  ev*ry  obstacle  a  fresh  incentive. — 
Who  will  restrain  him,  if  thou  dost  not  do  it  ? 
I  hope  to  find  in  thy  persisting  ardor 
A  solid  hindrance  to  his  base  desires  : 
This  to  thyself  thou  owest  ;  and  to  this 
Do  my  commands  excite  thee. — I  desist 
From  ev'ry  other  project  for  Eomilda  : 
She  is  no  longer  Alaric's,  but  thine  ; 
I  will  that  she  be  thine.     My  ancient  hate 
Yields  to  this  more  engrossing  enmity  ; 
May  she  with  thee  be  happy  ;  take  her,  then  ; 
And  from  my  eyes  eternally  remove  her. 

H,  Is  then  Eomilda  mine  ?     Surpassing  joy  ! 
Whence  could  I  not  with  this  arm  rescue  her  ?  . . . 
Is  she  then  mine  ?  . . . — But  who  meanwhile  fulfils 
My  unaccomplish'd  vengeance  ? 

Bo8.  Go,  collect 

Thy  faithful  partisans  ;  arm  them  forthwith  ; 
Menace,  deceive,  use  force  :  at  all  events  \ 
Rescue  thy  lady  from  the  miscreant's  hands  ; 
But  leave  to  me  the  vengeance  afterwards. 
First  let  the  guilty  traitor  see  his  prey 
Snatch'd  from  his  grasp  :  first  in  his  rival's  arms 
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Let  bìm  behold  her  placed  ;  and  at  the  eight 
Tjet  him  despair,  and  impotently  chafe  . . . 

H,  What  ?  I§  Homilda  in  his  hands  already  ?  , . . 

Ro8.  He  is  forastaird  ;  yet  is  he  not  lesa  bold, 
Kf(r  lees  a  lover  than  thyself , , . 

B  Heii 

In  all  things  my  inferior, 

Riw.  Thon  shoTildst  then 

Preyent  him,  and  delude  him.     To  thy  choice 
I  leave  all  projects  ;  I  would  not  expose 
Thy  passion  to  a  douhtftd  issue. 

R  Fraud 

1&  irksome  to  me  ;  for  in  fraud  alone 
("oulil  Almachilde  conquer  me.     Meanwhile 
Watch  thou  o*er  him  ;  I  i^  the  camp  will  fly, 
There  arm  my  forces,  and  without  delay 
Return  here  to  Komilda . . . 

Hos.  Quick  ;  dispatch  ; 

Reflect  on  all  things^  and  for  all  provide  ; 
And  he  alike  in  mind  and  body  arra'd  : 
ITiou'rt  a  true  lover.     Go,  fly  hence,  retnm- 

9CENE  YI. 
EOSMUNDA, 

IRùg.  31  ean while  my  measures  I  wlQ  here  adopt , 
But,  eball  I  make  her  happy  in  her  love 
Whom  I  abhor  ? — Thou'rt  not  so  yet  : — still  live  I. 


ACT   lY, 
Scene  I, 

ROMILDA,   ILBOVALDO. 

Mmn,   I've     seen    Eosmunda.       May    I    tliink?  . 
Heav'ns  !  ,  .  , 

J7,  All  is  at  length  disposed  :  thouVt  safe  already. 
Provided  that  thou  wilt  at  fall  of  night 
To  me  repair.     Scarce  from  the  dreadful  palace 
Shall  we  have  started,  ere  we  shall  discover 
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A  guard  of  chosen  oliampioiiH  ;  after wanls 
All  obstacles  will  vamaK  with  our  progreBs. 

Mom.  O  tliou,  my  true  defender  Ì  Who  indeed 
Coxild  have  imagined  thiE  ?  Where  I  expected 
Ifeath,  as  the  least  of  ills,  shall  I  receive 
Life  and  enjoyment  from  the  same  Boemnnda  ? 
Say,  should  my  lx>som  welcome  such  a  hope  ? 
We,  who  erowhile  were  in  the  depths  of  woe^ 
Are,  in  a  space  incalcnhibly  ewift, 
Hai  sad  to  the  pinnacle  of  happiness  ? 
I  join'd  to  thee  ?  I  free  ?  exempt  from  danger  ?  . . . 
Can  this  he  trne  ? 

II,  That  I  should  rescue  thee 

1  was  convinced,  but  in  a  difiTrent  manner  : 
Yet  this  inyolves  less  danger  to  ourselves. 
In  this  Eosmunda  doth  befriend  herself, 
ITen  more  than  us  ;  she  is  compelled  to  do  it* 
It  grieves  me,  for  the  present,  to  be  forced 
To  drag  thee  from  thy  kingdom  ;  but,  in  safety 
Provided  that  I  see  thee,  hopes  I  cherish 
To  recjonduct  thee  in  another  fashion 
One  day  to  thj  hereditary  kingdom. 

Bom.  Where'er  with  thee  I  am,  my  kingdom  lies, 
Henoe,  such  my  transport,  that  I  scarce  believe  it , . . 
But  yet  such  ecstasy  scarce  counteracts 
The  new  forebodings  that  assail  my  heart. 
The  traitor  Alraachilde  is  my  lover  : 
I  have  not  merited  his  impious  love  ; 
All  unexpected  to  my  guiltless  ears 
It  came  ;  hut  yet  I  heard  it  ;  nor  in  him  .  * , 

U.  I  should  have  understood  that  miscreant  hetter  : 
But,  for  my  gifts  I  swear  I  will  exact 
A  recompense  ;  the  victory,  the  realm, 
His  life  that  I  defended  with  my  blood, 
He  shall  repay  to  me.     Butj  for  the  present, 
I  ought  to  hhnn  him,  and  I  will,  while  thou 
Art  not  In  safety, 

Mmn.  Ah  1  thou  canst  not  know 

What  agonizdng  wounds  my  heart  sustain*d. 
In  hearing  his  base  words  I  How  all  at  onco 
I  Beem'd  to  be  less  worthy  of  thy  love, 
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WTien  I  had  pleased  a  nature  bo  ignoble  ! 

0  how  1  hate  him  !^But  Eosrannda  is 
The  origin  of  all  my  wretehcdiiesB  ; 
She  has  oppressed  and  laden  me  with  insnlts» 
And  evermore  degraded  me  ;  I  feel 
An  inauBpicioua  presage  in  my  he?irt. 
That  she  will  never,  never  prove  to  me 
The  instniment  of  safety  ;  well  I  know 
Tht?  infinite  abhorrence,  which,  in  her, 
By  her  ferocity,  her  deadly  crimes. 

And  rankling  jealousy,  is  now  redoubled  : 
But  all,  whatever  they  be,  all  the  efifects 
Of  her  wild  passions,  as  a  lessor  ill 

1  rather  chooae  to  bear,  than  the  base  love 
And  insolent  addresses  of  her  minion  • .  . 

Il,  His  foolish  hardihood  shall  cofit  him  dear  : 
Appease  thyself;  it  was  no  crime  of  thine 
That  thou  didst  hear  him. 

Mom.  I,  for  e'en  one  moment, 

Should  ne*er  have  seemed  accessible  to  him  ; 
Behold  my  fault  ;  should  never  have  endured 
That  he  for  my  misfortunes  dared  to  seem 
Impressed  with  pity  ;  never  should  have  made  him 
The  witness  of  my  tears  ;  a  joy  by  me 
To  proud  Eosmunda  evermore  denied- 
Often  my  eyes  with  tear-drops  ill  suppressed. 
My  heart  with  sorrow  fiird,  the  miscreant  saw  ; 
Hence  rose  his  boldness  ;  ,,.  so  far  am  I  guilty  ; 
'Tis  a  disgrace  I  ever  must  deplore  .  ,  . 

n.  Leave  it  to  me  to  make  thee  glad  for  this  ; 
Whilst  he  shall  weep  for  it  in  tears  of  blood. 
J'o  him  who  never  blamed  thee  yet»  Eomilda, 
One  look  of  thine,  in  which  thy  gTiileless  soni. 
And  thy  most  pure  and  ardent  heart,  shine  forth. 
More  than  exculpates  thee.— Let  this  suMce, 
Be  thou  here  ready  at  the'  approach  of  night 
To  follow  me  ;  of  nothing  else  take  thought» 
Meanwhile  the  sight  of  Almachilde  shun  ; 
Thus  his  suspicions  wilt  thou  best  defeat, 
Rosmunda  equally  do  thou  avoid, 
For  she,  perchance  .  ,  * 
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Bom,  I  understand  thee  well  ; 

est  in  her  bosom  for  a  pitying  deed 
emorse  arise. 

H,  Farewell.   A  longer  stay 

ur  projects  may  defeat. 

Rom.  Dost  thou  then  leave  me  ?..  . 

H.  But  a  short  time  ;  and  then  we  ne'er  will  part. 

Scene  II. 

ALMACHILDE,   ROMILDA,   ILDO VALDO,   SOLDIERS. 

AL  Stay  thou. 

Rom.  0  Heav'ns  ! 

iZ.  Who  brings  thee  here  before  me  ? 

Rom.  Circled  by  soldiers  !  .  .  . 

Al.  Whither  dost  thou  fly  ? 

)tay  thou.    Much  have  I  to  impart  to  thee. 
'.  do  not  come,  although  I  have  the  power, 
Torce  to  employ  against  thee  :  to  oppose 
Dhy  force  is  now  my  mission.    In  the  camp 
Thou  hast,  by  stealth,  arm'd  thy  most  faithful  soldiers  : 
answer  me  ;  why  ?    Perchance,  on  the  same  day 
^ouldst  thou  defend  thy  monarch  and  betray  him  ? 

n.  That  I  defended  thee,  no  more  recall  ; 
rhis  is  the  only  stigma  on  my  honor  ; 
3o  not  remember  it  :  if  nothing  else 
jSlu  wash  it  out,  assuredly  canst  thou, 
3y  such  a  recompense  as  thou  hast  given. 

Rom.  Traitor,  dar'st  thou,  where  I  am,  come  in  arms, 
Vnd  feign  conciliatory  purposes  ? 

Al.  No,  no,  I  do  not  feign.  Since  I  have  tried 
iVith  words  in  vain,  'tis  needful  now  with  deeds 
That  I  should  prove  to  thee  my  love. 

27.  Thou  base  one  . . . 

Rom.  And  dar'st  thou  yet  ?  .  .  . 

Al.  If  'tis  your  will,  ye  hear 

Trom  me  no  more  the  language  of  a  king  : 
3ut,  if  ye  do  refuse,  ye  shall  be  forced 
To  hear  my  words.    The  time  is  now  gone  by 
Tor  me  to  moderate  my  fatal  love  : 
n  vain  I  will'd  it  ;  and  in  vain  ye  hope  it. 
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I  scorti  to  have  recourse,  for  thy  poesession. 

To  circum  venti  ve  stratagems  ;  yet  never» 

That  others  by  Buch  means  Bhouhl  win  thy  charms, 

Will  I  endure.    Thou  mean'st  to  drag  her  hence  ; 

This  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  thy  valor  ; 

Pursue  a  wiser  plan  ;  I  am  prepared^ 

I  swear  to  thee,  beneath  my  kingly  power 

To  seek  no  refuge. 

H.  If  thou  doet  not  make 

Thy  ill-gain' d  throne  a  refuge  from  my  rage, 
Say,  as  a  refuge  from  what  danger  then? 
What  lying  pomp  of  noble  sentiments 
Dar'st  thou  assume,  while  here  on  ev'iy  side 
Begirt  with  thy  vile  satellites  ? 

Al  Tia  true 

I  keep  these  at  my  side,  lest  thou  shouldet  not 
Consent  at  present  to  appear  my  equal. — 
These  are  a  monarchie  train  ;  this  Ukewise  is 
A  warrior^'s  sword  ;  the  sword  alone  I  keep  ; 
These»  if  thou  fear'st  not,  at  one  nod  of  mine 
Shall  dti^ppear.   Bestir  thyself  :  to  thee 
I  give  the  challenge  :  let  Eomilda  be 
The  guerdon  of  the  most  successful  valor, 

II.  Do  thou  then  die  beneath  this  hand  of  mine  .  ,  . 

Mom.  Your  swords  f  *  .  .  O  Heavens  ! ,  *  .  why  are  ye  thns 
outrageous  ?..  * 
Cease,  Ildovaldo  ;  does  he  merit,  think*8t  thou. 
That  thou  shouldst  join  with  him  in  single  combat  ? 

JZ.  .  *  ,  Thou  speakefit  truth.    To  what  indignity, 
Heated  with  rage,  would  I  demean  myself  f 

Mom.  Canst  thou  endure  the  look  of  Udovaldo, 
Much  less  the  opposition  of  his  sword  ? 
And  if  untoward  fate  to  thee  should  yield 
The  palm  of  triumph,  dost  thou  fondly  think 
That  I  should  e*er  be  thine  ?  Dost  thou  not  know 
That  I  lovo  Edovaldo  more  than  life, 
And  that  T  hate  thee  more  than  I  love  him  ? 

i?.  Should  he,  who  is  most  veteran  in  arms. 
Or  veteran  in  treason,  gain  her  ?     Speak, 

Al  What?  While  I  make  myself  thy  equal  ;  while 
J  Bold  myself  in  readiness  to  fight 
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Tor  that  which  I  oonld  wrest  from  theo  ;  thou  darest 
To  Buch  a  gen'rons  challenge  make  reply 
IVith  taunting  words  ?■ — Thou  wilt  not  be  my  equal  ? 
Then  thou  art  not  so  :  then  to-day,  I  ought, 
Ae  fitting  from  the  greater  to  the  legs, 
Thy  insoleuce  to  puuiah.    First  by  right, 
And  aftenvarde  by  e^Vy  other  means, 
If  thou  compel  me  to  them,  have  I  fix*d 
To  gain  my  purpose  :  on  no  terms  will  I 
Romilda  yield  to  thee.    1  loved  her  first  : 
The  outrage  "which  my  right  hand  did  to  her, 
My  right  hand  only  can  repair  once  more  : 
I  can  aveuge  her  ;  to  her  ancient  rights, 
To  all  her  lost  possessioua^  can  restore  her  ; 
I  can  do  this  :  and  this  thou  canst  not  do, 
Xor  any  one  but  I* 
!     Bom.  It  ie  most  true  ; 

I  Thou  canst  add  perfidy  to  perfidy, 
And  thou  alone  canst  do  it.    Traitor,  go  ; 
Wert  thou  ungrateful  only  to  thy  wife. 
More  thau  enough  o'eu  that  would  be  to  make  thee 
Detestable  to  me.    I  heed  not  death  : 
What  do  I  say  ?  far  rather  would  I  go 
A  certain  sacrifice  to  Alaric  ; 
Far  rather  here  remain  a  slave,  exposed 
To  the  fell  malice  of  my  cruel  step-dame, 
Thau  e*er  as  my  defender  sufibr  thee, 

H.  And  I  profess  to  thee,  that  nevei-  thou 
Didst  a  more  deep  opprobrium  oast  on  me. 
Than  in  thy  wish  to  make  thy  eel  f  my  equal. 
Thou  hast  not  with  this  foolish  love  of  thin© 
As  yet  offended  me.    Art  thou,  perchance^ 
A  rival  to  be  fear'd.  except,  indeed. 
The  prize  digpnted  l>e  Rosmunda'a  love  ? 
And  she  is  verily  thy  counterpart.— 
Xor  doth  thy  dark  ingratitude  inflict  ^ 

A  deeper  wound  :  in  this  I  recognise 
In  thee  a  real  king. — By  handB  moat  vile 
Be  my  head  sever' d  from  my  lifeless  trunk 
On  the  base  scaffold  ;  but  to  single  combat 
No  longer  challenge  me  ;  in  doing  this 
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Thou  doet  alone  offend  me.    Have  I  stained 
My  aword  witii  blood  nocturnal,  bo  that  I 
Could  measure  it  with  thine  ? 

AL  Enough  ■  too  much. 

Save  with  thy  tongue  thou  wilt  not  comhat  ?  wilt  not 
Eeceive  mo  as  thj  rival  ?    As  thy  king 
Thou  shalt  receive  me  then,— Arrest  him,  soldiers. 

Mom,  Ah  !  no  p  ,  , 

M,  Yile  fiwordj  that  didst  defend  a  tyranE 

Lie  on  the  earth.    My  hand,  and  nut  another^s, 
Shall  strip  me  of  my  arms  .  »  .  J 

Bom.  Your  leader  bound  ^ 

In  fetters  ?   Ah,  Tile  sycophants  !  ,  .  .  now  hear  me  ; 
Suspend  ,  .  ,  P'rhaps  I  ,  ,  ,  0  dreadful  state  !  ...  0  hear_ 
mo  ,  ,  , 

J7.  What  art  thou  doing?  Wherefore  pray'st  thou  thus  ?'4 
I  love  thee;  and  thou  lov'et  me  in  return  ; 
What  cause  have  we  to  fear  ? 

Ah  Without  delay 

From  my  sight  drag  him, 

JZ.  My  sole  punishment 

Arises  from  thy  presence.    Let  us  go,— 
Provided  that  I  never  more  should  see  thee, 
At  once  I  leave  to  thee  my  laat  farewell. 
Beloved  Eomilda,  and  the  solemn  vow 
Of  love  eternal,  e*en  beyond  the  tomb  -  .  , 


Scene  III, 

BOMILDA,    ÀLMACHILDE. 

Bom.  Ah  !  let  me  fall  exhausted  at  thy  side  .  -  . 
I  will  pursue  him  ,  .  *  W^retchj  dost  thou  prevent  me  ? 
At  any  cost  .  .  . 

AL  Ah  !  hinder  uot,  that  I, 

A  little  while  at  least,  detain  thee  here, 

Eo7n,  Q  rage  !  0  grief!  ,  ,  .  Permit  me  at  his  aide  , , 

Al  Hear  me. 

Mom,  Too  much  already  have  I  heard  thee  , 

My  lover  .  ,  * 

AL  Thou  canst  not  pursue  him  now  ;  .  .  . 

But,  fear  not  :  I,  for  liberty  and  life, 
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Spite  of  my  wishes,  for  thyself,  percbance, 

Preaerve  him  yet.     In  a  dark  dungeon  he 

Shall  never  be  immured  :  nor  shall  receive, 

1  e  "wear,  from  my  hands  any  injury. 

I  well  remeraher  yet,  that  by  his  means 

I  am  alive  to-day  :  he  but  endures 

Transient  coercion. — But,  . .  .  O  Heavens  !  ,  ,  .  to  sufter 

Another  thus  to  seiae  my  only  good 

Upon  the  earth,  thy  precious  sight  !  ,  .  . 

Bom.  Still  love?  ..  , 

Ah  [  why  have  I  not  here  a  13 word ^  to  free  me 
From  thy  unwelcome  words  ? 

AL  Ah  !  pardon  me  ; 

I  will  not  utter  more,     I  ahortiy  hope 

Amply  to  rescue  from  this  passing  wrong 

Thy  lover,  (envied  name  !)  and  hope,  at  onee, 

Of  what  I  owe  him  to  diBoharge  myself. 

Bom.  Dost  feign  humanity  ?    So  much  art  thou 

Here  in  mine  eyes  an  object  of  abhorrence. 

What  canst  thou  give  ?  what  debt  canst  thou  repay  ? 

Eestore  our  liberty  :  and  never  more 

Molest  our  presence,  never  \  the  sole  gift 

Is  this,  which  thou  canst  yield  to  me. 
AL  0  never 

Can  I  surrender  thee  te  any  one  : 

But,  spite  of  thy  consent,  would  I  possess  thee  ? 
Mom,  So  I  believe  :  and  shall  that  ever  happen, 

While  IVe  a  dagger  to  defend  myself? 

To  cheat  me,  or  to  wrest  me  from  my  purpose. 

In  vain  thou  hopcst.     With  my  lover  join'd  .  .  . 
AL  Of  him,  of  me,  and  of  thyself,  the  mistress 

I  wish  to  see  thee  ;  in  my  bosom,  fraud 

1  harbor  not.     Only  prevent  not  thou 

That  I  exert  myself  for  thee.     If  I 

Already  have  bereft  thee  of  thy  father. 

And  neither  tears  nor  penitence  to  thee 

Once  more  can  bring  him  back  ;  I  wiU  to-day. 

Aught  else  of  which  thou  hast  been  rohb*d,  restore. 

Bosmunda  is  an  everlasting  blot 

On  my  good  fame  :  in  seeing  her  alone 

I  feel  the'  incurable  and  festering  wound 
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Of  dire  remoTse,  within  my  heart  become 

More  ill  supportable  from  day  to  day  : 

The  bed,  the  throne,  the  love  of  such  a  woman, 

(While  I  am  doomed  to  share  them,)  render  me 

More  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  other  men, 

And  in  my  own  more  vile.     The  time  is  come  ,  *  , 

Hom^  The  time  for  what  ?  .  ,  ,  Speak,  speak. — 0  worthy 
thou 
Of  thy  Eosmuuda,  nay»  far  worse  than  she. 
Thou  wouldst,  perchance,  at  a  command  of  mine 
Thyself  destroy  her  ?- — Now,  thou  miscreant,  know, 
That  most  intensely  as  I  do  detest  her, 
I  rather  would  on  thee,  than  her,  obtain 
Meet  retribution.     Tnie  it  is,  the  death 
Of  my  ill-fated  father  was,  at  first. 
The  project  of  Rosmunda  ;  but,  tbe  vile  one 
Who  dared  to  perpetrate  it,  who  was  he  ? — 
Go  ;  for  I  well  perceive,  by  thy  discourae. 
That  no  groat  stress  of  words  were  needful  now 
To  goad  thee  on  to  new  enormities, 

AL  I  have  committed  one  ;  but,  in  ray  mind, 
More  than  one  great  and  honorable  deed 
Do  I  revolve  ;  and  it  shall  he  the  first 
To  disencumber  my  unworthy  brows 
Of  tiiis  unlawful  crown,  and  give  it  thee, 
For  it  is  due  to  thee  ;  whatever  the  risk. 
Thy  champion,  the  defender  of  thy  rights, 
To  make  myself  ;  beneath  thy  feet  to  lay 
Prostrate  the  pride  (and  be  it  whom  it  may) 
Of  thy  oppressor  :  afterwards,  when  safe 
I  shall  l>ehold  thee  on  tho  throne,  e'en  then 
Of  all  thy  vassals  to  profejis  myself 
The  most  submissive,  the  most  culpable. 
And  the  most  reverential  ;  then  to  hear 
My  final  sentence  from  thy  lips  ;  to  see 
(Ah  sight  of  woe  !)  enthroned,  and  at  thy  side, 
Thy  Ildovaldo,  my  liege  Bovcreign  : 
And  dmg,  so  long  as  it  seems  good  to  thee. 
In  desolation  my  opprobrious  days. 
The  laughing-stock  of  all  ;  and,  *mid  such  woe, 
Hetuìu  no  other  solaee  in  the  world 
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Than  that  of  seeing  thee  : — a  crime  not  mine, 
\s  far  as  in  me  lies,  by  means  like  these, 
[  shall  have  expiated  ... 

Rom.  Cease,  0  cease. 

[  do  not  at  thy  hands  require  a  throne  : 
Restore  to  me  my  lover  ;  he  is  mine 
liiore  than  the  throne  is  mine,  and  more  I  prize  him. 
If  thou  deny  this,  thou  shalt  see  me  fall 
By  my  own  hands. 

Al.  --^Thy  lover  then  shall  be 

To  me  the  surety  of  thy  Hfe.     I  swear 
I  will  inflict  on  him  the  direst  tortures, 
If  thou  dost  turn  thy  hands  against  thyself. 
Take  heed  .  .  .  With  too  much  fervency  e'en  now 
1  hate  my  rival  :  ...  in  my  breast  I  bear 
A  rage  too  desp'rate  :  do  not  add,  I  pray  thee, 
^Ury,  to  fury  too  intense  already  .  .  . — 
J  ask  no  other  boon,  than  leave  to  act 
An  humble  instrument  in  thy  behalf  ; 
And,  at  the  cost  of  my  eternal  woe, 
To  make  thee  happy  in  thy  destiny  .  ;  . 
^d  what  reward  do  I  require  ?    Towards  me 
Somewhat  to  mitigate  thy  fierce  aversion, 
^d  somewhat  my  own  infamy  .  .  .  And  this, 
aether  thou  wilt  or  not,  will  I  perform. — 

fly  to  consummate  my  purposes  : 
Vi  !  p'rhaps  my  deeds  may  greater  pow'r  possess 
^o  soften  thy  aversion,  than  my  words. 
)f  eanwhile  I  leave  thee  time  for  meditation  .  .  . 
•ty  baseness  thou  alone  canst  verify, 
iy  persevering  to  esteem  me  base. 

Scene  IV. 

ROMILDA. 

Bom.  Unhappy  I  !  .  .  .  What  evils  does  he  threaten  ? 
To  what  do  hatred  and  my  rage  impel  me  ? 
le  in  his  fetters  holds  my  love  :  I  will 
lave  him,  whatever  the  risk  .  .  .Unhappy  I  ! 

am  compelled  to  feign  with  this  base  monster  .  .  . 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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0  Heav'iis  !  if  he  deluded  me  ?  ,  ,  »  I 

1  treiiible  ,  ,  .  Ildovaldo  in  the  power 
Of  an  offended  lival,  ,  :  .  thou  baat  not 

A  sword,  with  which  to  die  a  noble  death  ;  ,  .  . 
Nor  can  I  give  thee  one  .  .  .  what  should  I  do  ? 
To  whom  recur  for  aid  ?..  . 


SCKKE  Y\ 
ROSMUNDA,   ROMILDA* 

Mù$^  Where  i&  the  traitor  ? — 

With  thee  ere  while  he  here  held  conference  .  ,  * 
Where  has  he  flown  ?  *  ,  * 

Bom,  Now  hear  .  .  . 

JBm.  I  have  heard  all. 

In  guilty  fetters  Ildovaldo  groans. 
WherBj  where  is  he^  who  in  my  palace  thus 
Vsurps  the  royal  powV?     Perfidious  woman. 
He  was  erewhile  with  thee  ,  .  . 

Mofn.  Ah  !  do  thou  hear  me. 

Thou  knowest  not  the 'whole  :  his  impious  views 
Thcju  hast  not  yet  discovered  :  to  myself 
Is  ill  applied  the  stigma  of  pei-fidions  .  .  . 
But  yet,  deem  me  perfidious  still,  if  that 
In  any  wise  can  solace  thee  ;  and  make 
An  exhibition  cruel  as  thou  canst 
Of  my  devoted  person  :  only  now 
From  hie  accuraèd  hands,  without  delay^ 
Wrest  Udovaldo;  thence  .  *  . 

E(^.  Thou  shalt  behold 

I'hat  I  will  wrest  him  g^iiickly, 

Rom.  May  just  Heaven, 

If  thou  dost  thifl,  he  to  thy  reign  proi^itious  ; 
And  may  the  mute  shade  of  my  murdered  father 
No  more  thy  nights  disturb  ;  may  the  new  traitor, 
Whom  thou  hast  fostered  at  thy  side,  alone 
Fall  victim  to  his  own  atrocity. 
But,  if  *twould  he  a  task  too  difficult 
To  loose  my  faithfnl  lover's  impious  chains, 
At  least  allow,  that  in  hin  dungeon  he 
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Obtain  a  sword,  by  which  to  free  himself 
From  the  fierce  rancor  of  a  cruel  rival. 
And,  at  the  same  time  grant,  ere  he  expire, 
That  he  may  learn  that  I  defied  all  force  ; 
That,  in  myself  secure,  and  worthy  of  him, 
I  by  no  hands,  except  my  own,  here  fell 
Transfix'd  ;  and  here,  invoking  his  loved  name, 
Breathed  forth  my  latest  sigh. 

Bo8,  Lov'st  thoU  so  well  ?  .  .  . 

And  is  thy  love  so  fervently  retum'd  ?  .  .  . 

0  rage  !  .  .  .  and  I  ? — Yes,  go  thou  ;  and  ere  long 
Thou  shalt  behold  thy  lover  free  from  chains  ;  . .  • 
Go  ;  .  .  .  and  my  presence  carefully  avoid  : 
Amply  on  me  art  thou  avenged  already  ; 

1  am  most  wretched,  and  am  I  compell'd 
To  make  thee  happy  . . .  thee  ? 

Bam.  Although  thy  rage 

Alone  dispose  thee  to  espouse  my  cause. 
On  that  account  I  shall  not  be  less  grateful  : 
Nor  will  I  hide  from  thee  the  precipice 
Tow'rds  which  thou  art  impelVd.     Maddened  with  love. 
Ungrateful  Almachilde  would  at  once 
Prom  thee  thy  sceptre  and  thy  freedom  wrest, 
Perchance  thy  life  :  and  as  a  wicked  gift 
He  even  dares  to  offer  me  .  .  . 

Bo8,  'Tis  thou, 

rhou  vile  enchantress,  that  hast  thus  seduced  him  .  • . 

Bom.  Then  murder  me  ;  and  save,  without  delay, 
My  Ildovaldo  only  . . . 

Bo8.  For  thy  sake 

Is  such  commotion  raised  ?  ...  Ah  !  who  art  thou  ? 
Are  thy  deserts  so  great? — 0  rage  !  .  .  .  Thou  liest. — 
And  am  I  doom'd  from  thy  lips  to  receive 
This  horrid  secret  ?  .  .  .  Must  I  then  by  thee 
Be  saved  ? — If  to  thy  vows  the  Heav'ns  are  kind, 
Go  thou  so  far  from  me  that  I  no  more 
Tidings  of  thee  may  hear  :  O  never,  never, 
May  I  behold  thee  happy  .  .  .  Hence,  away  ! 

Bom,  But .  .  . 

Bos.  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

2  A  2 
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Jios.  0  despair  Ì  0  death  1 

And  am  I  then,  am  I^  oompell'd  to  haete 
To  loose,  myself,  her  lover  from  his  chainB  ? 


ACT  Y. 

Scene  I. 

Itos.  Art  going  to  the  camp  ? 

AL  I  soon  shall  thence 

Return  »  *  . 

Bos,  And  I  expect  thee  from  the  camp 

A  conqueror  here  :  here  keep  for  thee  thy  prey. 

Ah  Time  now  Is  wanting  to  reply  to  thee. 
First  would  I  show  myself  to  Ildovaldo, 

Mob,  Go,  fly»  and  fight  :  I  have  myself  unloosed 
His  fetters. — Thou,  erewhile,  in  single  combat 
Woiildst  fain  encounter  him  :  but,  if  his  hands 
With  chains  were  laden,  how  could  he  resist  thee  ?- 
Released  J  already  he  expects  the©  ;  run 
To  triumph  over  him. 

AL  Thy  traitorous  arts, 

My  rival,  and  the  disaffected  camp, 
All  equally  I  scorn.     At  length,  for  once, 
Thou  hast  afforded  me  a  valid  reason. 
Whence  with  good  right  I  may  appear  to  thee 
A  foe  avow'd  ;  irrevocably  now 
Thou  hast  released  me  from  thy  wiares. 

Bos.  Now  go. 

Conquer,  return  ;  and  menace  afterwards. 

AL  1  shall  be  victor  ;  Hoav'n  supports  laj  cans 
Who,  if  I  fail,  remains  to  punish  thee? 
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Scene  II. 

BPSMUNDA. 

Bo8.  Go,  go  :  in  Ildovaldo's  rage  and  valor 
Tar  more  do  I  confide. — I,  miscreant,  grieve 
Chat  I  have  chosen  for  thy  punishment 
1  far  too  honorable  hand. — But  what  ? 
Say,  is  that  pxmishment  accomplished  yet  ?  .  .  . 
The  issue  yet  is  doubtful  :  and  there  want  not, 
/Uthough  the  men  of  valor  are  the  friends 
Of  Ildovaldo,  base  adventurers 
Who,  adverse  to  him,  for  their  private  views, 
Still  to  the  king  adhere  ?. . .  This  impious  man 
Has  still  a  multitude  of  partisans  ; 
And  from  the'  infatuation  of  his  love 
His  force  and  hardihood  have  both  increased. . . 
0  Heav'ns  !  should  fortune  favor  his  designs. 
Always  propitious  to  the  criminal?. . . 
Ah  !  let  me  not  delay. .  .Blind  confidence 
Might  now  be  detrimental. — Speedily, 
Guards,  drag  Eomilda  hither. — From  my  side 
Let  her  not  e'en  the  distance  of  one  step 
Be  sever'd  now.     O  precious  pledge  of  peaoe  ! 
0  most  prepost'rous  origin  of  discord  ! 
Is  she  the  royal  guerdon  of  the  victor  ? — 
If  she  indeed  a  royal  guerdon  be. 
Let  her  come  here  ;  to  give  her,  is  my  province. 

Scene  III. 

ROSMUNDA,   ROMILDA. 

Bo8,  Advance,  advance,  incomparable  maiden  ; 
Come  ;  and  in  safety  at  my  side  remain, 
While  war  is  waged  for  thee  in  yonder  camp. 
Come  near,  approach. .  .Thou  tremblest? 

Bom,  O  great  Heavens  ! . .  . 

Around  the  city  horrid  shrieks  are  heard, 
And  seem  advancing  tow'rds  the  palace  gates . . . 
But,  ah  !  with  what  new  fury  do  I  see 
Thy  troubled  countenance  inflamed?. .  .no  more 
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U  ìt  i4Ìlow\i  ta  me  to  hope  for  joy . . . 

Only  that  Ildovaldo  is  released, . . 

Ah  !  may  he  yet  l>e  living  ! ,  .  ,  I  ieseecli  fclioe. 

From  Kitch  a  doubt  delÌTer  me. 

Mot(.  From  doubt 

Deliver  thee,  while  I  my  self  exist 
1  n  deadly  doubt  ?    AJv,  raayest  thou  for  ever 
Dnig  ou  a  life  as  hoiTible  and  wretched 
As  these  Had  hoursj  to  me,  because  of  thee  ! 
Vor  thef*  all  nish  to  aims  ;  a  second  Helen  ! 
A  prize  uuparallerd  !     Por  thee  are  shed 
Rivers  of  blot>d  to-day  :  for  thee  are  husbands 
Now  perjured  ;  cowards  for  thy  sake  are  vaìiant^ 
And  haughty  the  dispirited. — O  thou, 
*rhe  arbitresfi  of  heroes,  hither  come  ; 
Sit  by  my  side  in  (lueen-like  majesty; 
Now  in  the  camp  is  battle  waged  for  thee» 
That  thou  mayst  have  a  throne,,  ♦  *or  death. 

Bom,  And  what  ?  | 

Would st  thou  deride  me  still  ?  art  thou  not  yet 
With  such  unnumbered  insults  satisfied  ? 

JSo«.  What  say'st  thou  ?  I  alone  am  hare  derided  : 
Of  all  my  fury,  of  the  just  i-^venge 
That  I  against  thee  eherish,  of  my  deep 
Unquenchable  ma<l  jealousy,  art  thou 
Prepared  to  reap  the  precious  fruits  :  'tis  I 
That  crown  thee  with  supreme  contentment  ;  I 
That  place  thee  in  thy  wish'd-for  lover*s  arms. — 
Thou  eee'st  in  f>uoh  a  tempest  of  my  heart 
What  small  alleviation  words  afford. 
IVIe,  me  thou  mockest,  and  with  too  just  cause. — 
I've  burst  the  fetters  of  thy  Ildovaldo  : 
x\iid  liis  invincible  right  hand  have  arm'd 
Ali^eady  with  the  gword  :  he  now  fulfils 
My  just  revenge  ;  and  while  fulfilling  mine* . , 
Tliiue,  thine  a  thousandfold  he  consummates. 

Bim,  0  may  at  least  that  ami  invincible 
Be  now  triumphant  !    Thus  can^t  thou  alone 
Oauuel  the  stigma  of  thy  former  crime. 
Yes^  now  a  i-ay  of  hope  illumes  my  prospect, 
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Sinoe  in  the  camp,  released  from  shameful  fetters, 
My  Udovaldo  stands.    Ah  !  ii^ay  great  Heaven 
Grant  thee  a  life  less  troubled. . . 

Bos.  I  survive 

To  drag  aloùg  a  horrible  existence, 
Whatever  the  issue.     In  my  grief  rejoice  ; 
Already  over  thine  have  I  exulted  : 
Enjoy  that  grief,  since  I  forbid  thee  not . . . 
But  perhaps  . . .  What  prayers  shall  I  put  up  to  Heaven  ? . . . 
I  am  bewilder'd. .  .Hitherto  I  know 
My  supplications  have  all  been  for  blood  ; 
Yet  do  I  see  no  blood  that  can  appease  me. . . 
And  shall  another,  where  I'm  cursed,  be  happy  ? — 
Soon  shall  we  see. .  .But,  who  approaches  here?. . . 

Bom.  A  little  armed  band . . .  And  Udovaldo 
Is  at  their  head.     0  joy  ! . . . 

Scene  IV. 

ROMILDA,   ILDOVALDO,   ROSMUNDA,   FOLLOWERS   OF   ILDO VALDO. 

Bom.  Ahi  come;  say;  art  thou 

Victorious  ?  am  I  thine  ? 

Bo8.  Hast  thou  fulfiird 

The  task  that  I  enjoin'd  ?  Hast  thou  destroy'd 
That  traitor? 

iZ.  I  ?    He  is  not  for  my  sword 

A  worthy  victim.     Almachilde  fights 
Uselessly  in  the  camp  :  I  have  imposed 
The  task  on  other  faithful  partisans' 
To  conquer  him  ;  an  easy  task  to  them. 
Not  to  a  warrior's  sword,  to  a  vile  axe 
His  life  is  due. — On  thee  I  thought  alone, 
Romilda  ;  and  have  consecrated  first 
To  thee  this  sword.     Come  ;  let  me  lead  thee  now 
From  these  abominable  walls.     My  heroes 
And  I  know  how  to  clear  for  thee  a  passage. 
Come  with  me,  thou  art  truly  mine  at  length. 

Bo8.  Stop  :  she  is  not  yet  thine  :  I  bid  thee  stop  : 
I  should  bestow  her  with  my  hand. — Romilda, 
Mine  art  thou  only,  while  I  hold  thee  here  ; 
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And  hence  thou  ahalt  not  stir*— And  thon,  O  coward, 
When  I  release  thee  from  th  j  chains^  and  promise 
Whatever  thou  wiehest  in  the  worldi  to  give  thee^ 
Vile  one,  dost  thou  refuse  to  serve  my  fury  ? 
Thoti  8hutiii"st,  instead  of  Murdering,  thy  rival  ? 
For  an  iinmeiited  reward,  while  he 
Is  living,  oom^st  thou  here  ? 

Rom.  0  &OIQ  her  hands 

Now  drag  me  <][uickly,  lldovaldo  I 

II,  Come. 

Cease,  O  Eoaniunda  i  loose  her  :  *tis  in  vain  : 
Thou  canst  not  now  auffice  to  be  a  hindrance 
To  her  departure  hence.     Enough  of  foes 
Has  Almachilde  ;  in  his  recreant  hlood 
Others  will  gladly  soil  their  hands,  and  soon. 
Be  not  dishearten'd,  then,  Eoamunda. 

Bm.  What? 

Dost  think  to  che^it  me  ? 

E&m,  Loose  me. . . 

II,  Yield,  ori.,, 

Eos.  I  loose  thee  ?  no,  no,  never, — But  already 
I  hear  approaching  shotits^, .  .fierce  and  more  fierce ^ 
And  nearer  they  approach  ; . .  ,0  joy  to  me, 
If  thus  perchance  thy  hope  may  be  deceived  ! 

Eom,  Alas,  alas  !  *  ♦  * 

JZ.  Who  oomefl  thus  arm'd  ? 

Eos.  0  joy  ! 

See  Almachilde  :  I  perceive  he's  victor  : 
And  he,  I  hope,  will  punish  thee. 

Scene  V, 

ALMACHILDE,    ILDOVALDO,   BOSMUNDA,    EOMILDA,    SOLDIEKS,  \ 
AND   FOLIXJWBIES   OF    ILDO VALDO. 

H.  Com'st  thou 

III  quest  of  me  perchance  ?     Behold  me  . , . 

Al  Check, 

My  heroes,  check  your  swords  :  we  have  achieved 
Enough  of  slaughter.     Let  us  now  desist 
Erom  further  %'iolence. 
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B.  It  yet  remains 

For  thee  to  murder  me  :  but  first . . . 

Bo8,  Dispatcli  him. 

Al.  Hear  me,  brave  Ildovaldo  ;  hear,  Bomilda. — 
Betreat  from  henoe,  ye  soldiers  ;  I  command  it. 
Here  all  whom  I  have  sought  I  meet  at  onoe. — 
Thou  seeest,  Ildovaldo,  vainly  now 
Wonldst  thou  defend  thyself  against  my  power  : 
To  ev'ry  individual  of  thy  train 
I  can  oppose  at  least  a  hundred  here. 
Thou  hast  to-day  my  life  preserved  ;  to-day 
Life  I  give  thee  :  more,  thou  deservest  not. — 
I  will  that  thou,  Bomilda,  be  alone 
The  arbitress  of  thy  own  destiny  ; 
The  mistress  both  of  us,  and  of  that  woman. 
Thou  see'st  now  clearly  whether  I  have  sought 
To  plot  against  thee. 

Bo8.  She  my  mistress  ?  Mine  ? 

Into  her  breast  I'll  plunge  at  once  this  dagger  . . . 

n.  Ah  !  stop  . . . 

AL  Desist . . . 

Bo8.  Let  no  one  dare  approach, 

Or  I  at  once  the  dagger  plunge. 

Bom.  And  plunge  it  : 

Thus  Ildovaldo*s  I  at  least  shall  die  . . . 

Bo8.  Now,  which  of  us  is  mistress  here  ? 

Al  Thou. ..thou... 

Ah  !  cease  ... 

B.  O  Heav'ns  ! . . .  Distraction  ! ...  0  Romilda  ! 

And  cannot  I  deliver  thee  ?  . . . 

Bo8.  O  thou 

In  name  alone  a  king,  that  sword  surrender. — 

Al.  Behold  me  weaponless  . . . 

Bo8.  From  forth  the  palace 

Dismiss  now  all  thy  soldiers. 

AL  Go,  disperse, 

Make  haste,  all,  all . . . 

Bo8,  And  thou,  who  didst  refuse, 

Cold  lover,  with  a  crime  to  gain  thy  mistress. 
Dismiss  thy  troops  at  once. 
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17.  See,  they  have  gone  . . . 

Bm*  So  far,  well  done, — B&^obd,  inBtantlj 
Hither  retnm,  and  all  my  armed  guards  , . . 

AL  Gome,  come^  ah  quickly ,  come  . . , 

Ro».  Behold  EagauBo*— 

I  am,  I  am,  then,  here  still  queen  ? 

AL  Thou  art, 

Thou  only.    Ah  1  . , . 

M,  Accomplish  thy  revenge 

On  which  of  us  thou  first  wouldst  immolate  . .  . 
But,  0  Romilda  ! . . .  Wouldfit  thou.  1  should  die  ?  , . 
Behold,  I  turn  the  sword  against  my  breast . . . 

Eos.  My  lury  cannot  even  in  your  hlood 
Be  now  appeased.     When  I  commanded  it, 
Thou  ehouldest  then  have  aimM  the  mortal  blow  : 
Thou  knewest  well  what  blood  frotti  thee  I  sought. 
But  yet,  in  time,  do  I  repent  that  I 
l*o  thee,  base  ooward,  such  a  vengeance  trusted  ; — 
Or  ever  placed  a  confidence  in  thee, 
Thou  perjured  one. — But,  altogether  now 
In  my  own  hands  I  hold  the  punishment  : 
YeSn,  altogether.— Thou,  in  whom  are  centred 
All  my  aversions,  who  can  satisfy 
Their  ravening  turbulence  so  well  as  thou  ? 
Thou  almost  for  my  fury  inayst  suffice. 
Fool  that  I  was  !  and  would  I  yield  thee  np 
To  thy  beloved  lover?    Thee  reserve 
For  life,  who  giv'st  to  me  a  thousand  deaths  ? 

IL  In  pity  hear  me  !  . ,  * 

Moa.  Tremble. 

Bim,  Ildovaldo  ! . . . 

AL  Her  looks  dart  death  ! . . .  To  me  that  sword . . . 

Eos.  In  he 

In  her  I  first  immerge  it,    Die.> 

E.  Ah  f . , .  thou 

Shalt  rather  die.^ 

Em.  Soldiers,  surround  them  both. 

Eom.  My  Ildovaldo  ...  I  ...  at  least . , ,  die  . , .  thine  .  * 
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JZ.  I  follow  . . . 

Al.  I'll  avenge  thee  . . . 

17.  To  survive  thee 

Is  now  impossible.^  ...  Do  thou  avenge  her, . . . 
Thou  who  remain'st  alive. . . 

Al.  I  swear  to  do  it. 

Bo8,  The  sword  I  still  am  grasping  ;  tremble  :  now 
The  retribution  scarcely  is  begun, 
That  in  thyself  I  swear  to  consummate. 

>  Stabs  himselC 
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TBE  ARQUMBNT. 

Agrippina ,  the  mother  of  Nero,  appointed  Seneca,  the 
latóoSs~philoBopher,  as  his  preceptor  in  his  yoath  ;  but  he 
is  generally  supposed  to  hay  e  encouraged  him  in  many 
of  hÌ8  early  excessee,  and  oortainly  did  not  exerciBe  his 
authority  over  his  pupH  in  euch  a  way  as  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  the  cruel  tyrant  he  is  known  as  in  history. 
His  first  wife  was  Octavia.  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Claii^ul,  wBo  married  Agrippina  (who  afterwards  mur- 
dereThim  )  and  adopted  Nero  as  his  heir.  Octavia  was  a 
lady  of  noble  and  gentle  character,  notwithstanding  which 
he  divorced  her  and  married  Poppa&a,  a  woman  of  an 
ambitious  nature.  Nero  and  his  two  wives,  iSeneca,  and 
Tigellinus,  a  vile  creature  of  the  Emperor,  constitute  the 
dramuti»  persmiw  in  this  play* 

The  opening  scene  between  Nero  and  Seneca,  in  which, 
without  explaining  his  reasons,  the  Emperor  informs  his 
friend  and  late  preceptor  of  his  intention  of  recalling  the 
banished  Octavia,  amply  eithibite  his  mean  and  despicable 
character.  In  his  succeeding  interview  with  Poppsea,  he 
announces  to  her,  to  her  alarm,  the  appi-oaehing  return 
of  Octavia  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  arising  from  the 
sympathy  felt  for  her  by  the  people  in  her  exile.  When 
left  by  him  and  joined  by  Tigellinus,  Poppoea  expresses 
her  apprehension  of  the  results  to  her  of  Octavia's  return 
and  possible  restoration  to  Nero's  favor,  and  he  promises 
to  use  his  influence  vrith  Nero  against  Octavia.  Accord- 
ingly, when   he   sees  hie  master  and   the   latter  informs 
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him  of  hifi  real  intention  of  putting  Oota^ia  to  deaib  ùu  ■ 
her  arrival,  he  perceive»  the  danger  of  a  popular  tiding, 
and  aastures  Nero  thut  she  had  heen  gnilty  oi"  unfaithful- 
iiees  to  him  with  a  slave  named  Kucerue,  and  that  he  is 
prepared  to  prove  it  by  evidence  which  wili  satisfy  the 
pubMo  mind  and  Induce  the  people  to  consent  to  her 
death. 

Nero  and  Octavia  now  meet,  and  he  charges  her  with 
this  pret<^nded  crime,  which  drives  her  to  despair  and 
inake^  her  invoke  death  as  her  only  consolation. 

The  third  act  commences  with  an  interview  hetweein 
Oc  til  via  and  8eneca.  She  laments  her  hard  fate  and  eonfesBe» 
that  she  atill  loves  her  late  kushand,  and  hitterly  feels  being 
Kupplanted  by  Puppma.  Seneca  tells  her  that  perhaps  tb^ 
people  will  rescue  her,  their  shouts  in  her  favor  being  heard 
in  the  distance.  Nero  enters,  followed  shortly  by  TigcUinua, 
who  states  that  the  populace  insist  on  Poppsea's  eiilti 
or  death  and  Octavia's  restoration  »  and  that  they  hAve 
ovt^rpowered  Nero's  soldiery*  Octavia  implores  Nero  t*o 
slay  her  and  to  save  himself  by  temporising  with  the  crowd; 
Vmt  Nero  despatchetj  Tigellinus  to  the  camp,  with  orders  to 
bring  back  tlie  pretorian  bands  to  overawe  the  people 
The  act  ends  with  the  meeting  of  Foppieà  and  Octaviii 
in  Nero's  presence,  when  they  overwhelm  each  other  with 
taunts,  and  Nero  darkly  intimates  Octavia*s  approaching 
end. 

Seneca  sees  Poppsea,  and  telli  her  that  the  òetLih  d 
Octavia  win  only  en&ure  her  own  destruction,  and  that 
Nero's  cruel  character  makes  it  probable  that  he  will 
himself  destroy  her  also.  Nero  enters,  and  Seneca  at 
length  summons  np  courage  to  speak  to  him  with  the  utmeet 
boldness  at  the  imminent  and  in  fact  certain  peril  of  his 
own  life  (his  contempt  for  which  he  frequently  expresses 
throughout  the  play),  and  tells  him  that  Octavia* s  deaf' 
will  bring  about  his  overthrow,  and  that  he  himself  w: 
do  everything  to  ensure  that  result.  Nero  is  worked  up 
to  a  violent  state  of  fury.  Poppiea,  when  Seneca  has  left 
oifers  to  resign  her  seat  on  the  throne,  but  Nero  vows  tlrnt 
he  will  never  be  parted  from  her.  Tigellinuts  returns  anf 
announces  that  the  pretori ans  are  already  gathering  agar 
the  city. 
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After  a  sad  soliloquy  of  Octavia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  act,  Seneca  joins  her  and  tells  her  that  the  witnesses 
brought  against  her  (including  Eucerus  himself)  have  one 
after  another  denied  her  crime,  although  cruelly  tortured 
and  then  put  to  death.  But  Tigellinus  comes  and  announces 
that  fresh  charges  of  instigation  to  rebellion  are  to  be 
brought  against  her.  In  despair,  she  asks  Seneca  to  give 
her  the  poison  which  she  knows  he  always  carries  about 
with  him,  concealed  in  a  ring*.  He  resists  ;  she  seizes  the 
ring  and  inhales  the  poison.  Nero,  accompanied  by  Pop- 
paea,  arrives  in  time  to  witneiss  her  death.  Nero  proclaims 
the  approaching  fate  of  Seneca,  who,  when  left  alone, 
informs  the  audience  that  he  will  forestall  it. 


Sismondi  objects  to  this  play  that  it  is  open  to  the  charge 
of  exaggeration,  the  vices  of  the  characters  being  on  too 
gigantic  a  scale,  and  he  thinks  that  Nero's  mad  behaviour 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  drama.  Madame  de  Staèl  finds 
fault  iHth  the  incessant  lectures  given  by  Seneca  to  Nero, 
though  praising  the  work  as  a  whole.  Alfieri  mentions  in 
his  Autobiography  that  Octavia,  which  he  first  wrote  in 
1780,  was  "  a  mere  daughter  of  Tacitus,  whom  he  had  been 
reading  over  and  over  again  with  transport."  He  com- 
menced versifying  it  on  the  same  day  that  he  procured  the 
separation  of  his  future  wife,  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
from  her  tyrannical  husband,  Charles  Stuart,  the  Young 
Pretender.  Cesarotti  praises  this  tragedy  highly,  though 
he  objects  to  the  manner  in  which  Octavia  poisons  herself 
at  the  end.  "  Nero,"  hje  says,  '*  is  drawn  with  the  pencil 
of  Tacitus."  In  curious  contrast  is  the  criticism  of  Schlegel, 
who  draws  an  unfavorable  comparison  between  this  play 
and  the  Britannicua  of  Eacine,  and  observes  :  "  Who  can  recog- 
nize, in  Alfieri's  blustering  and  raging  Nero,  the  man  who, 
as  Tacitus  says,  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  veil  hatred  by 
caresses  ;  the  cowardly  Sybarite,  fantastically  vain  till  the 
very  hwst  moment  of  his  existence  ;  cruel,  at  first  from  fear, 
and  afterwards  from  inordinate  lust  ?  "  (Dramatic  Literature, 
Lecture  xvr.)  The  character  of  Octavia  is  especially 
pAised  by  Cesarotti,  as  a  model  of  virtue  an^  resignation. 
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He  singles  out  several  soenes  for  partioalar  oommendation. 
Alfieri  nimself  says  tliat  all  the  character^  were  translated 
and  paraphrased  from  Tacitus,  rather  than  newly  created, 
and  he  calls  the  reader's  attention  to  the  iindercarrent  of 
fecar  which  is  "  kneaded  into  every  word,  every  movement, 
and  every  thought  of  Nero,"  and  without  which  "the 
natural  ferocity  of  Nero  would  have  brought  the  tragedy 
to  an  end  in  two  acts."    (Parere  &c.) 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Nbbo. 

Seneca. 

OCTAVIA. 

TlGBLUNUS. 

POPPiBA. 

Scene. — The  Palace  of  Nero  in  Borne. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

NERO,   SENECA. 

Sen.  Lord  of  the  world,  what  dost  thou  covet  ? 

Ne.  Peace. 

Sen.  'Tis  thine,  if  thou  destroy'st  it  not  in  others. 

Ne.  I  should  possess  it  fully,  were  I  not 
Bound  to  Octavia  by  a  hated  tie. 

Sen.  But  how  couldst  thou,  successor  of  the  Caesars, 
Inherit  and  increase  their  pow'r  and  lustre. 
Without  Octavia's  hand  ?     'Twas  by  her  means 
That  thou  dost  hold  this  throne  :  yet  in  a  hard 
And  unjust  exile,  this  Octavia  pines  ; 
She,  though  thus  roLb'd  of  thee,  although  she  knows 
A  haughty  rival  clasps  thee  in  her  arms, 
(Unhappy  lady  !)  loves,  adores  thee  yet. 

Ne.  Grant  that  she  were  the  instrument  to  raise  me  : 
She  since  has  proved  the  instrument  alone 
Of  my  misfortunes  ;  yes,  and  even  now. 
Since  her  divorce,  her  baneful  influence  reigns. 
The  faithless  people  dare  espouse  her  cause, 

VOL.  I.  *i  ^ 
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And  ftpeak  of  her  with  pity  ?  even  dare 

Aromid  my  very  throne  to  breathe  their  murmurs  ? 

1  would  not  only  that  Octavia's  name 

Were  never  loudly  thundered  in  my  eare^ 

But  that  no  troni bling  Hpa  in  timid  whispers 

Scarce  audibly  dared  mutter  it  around  mej — 

I  am  not  Nero  if  I  suffer  thig. 

S^n.  My  lord,  thou  hast  not  always  in  contempt 
My  counsels  held*     Thou  knoweat  weU  Low  I 
Boldly,  with  weapons  of  sage  argument, 
Have  checked  the  ardor  of  thy  yoiithful  passi  on  b, 
I  prophesied  to  thee  shame,  blame,  and  miachitif^ 
If  thou  peraistedet  to  divorce  Ootavia, 
And  from  her  cruel  banishment  still  worse. 
Octavia*s  image  is  devoutly  cherished 
In  the  receasea  of  the  people^ s  hearts  • 
I  told  thee  this  :  and  added  that  all  Eome 
Accounted  as  unlucky  gifts  the  fields 
Uf  Plautus,  and  the  bloody  house  of  Burrhus, 
On  her  so  cruelly  e^peli'd,  bestow'd 
In  melancholy  omen  :  and  I  said  .  .  . 

Ne.  Amply  hast  thou  exhorted  me  ;  but  yet 
ITiou  hast  obey'd  my  will. — P'rhaps  formerly 
Thou  taughtedst  me  to  reign  ;  but  neither  thou 
Canst  tea<jh,  nor  man  can  learn ^  to  be  exempt 
Always  from  error.     Let  it  now  suffice  me, 
That  Rome  has  given  me  a  timely  warning. 
'Twas  no  light  fault  that  I  expelled  Ootavia, 
For  it  was  never  right  that  she  should  have 
A  dwelling  far  from  m.e  ,  ,  , 

Sen.  Thou  then  of  this 

Repentest  ?  and  'tis  true  what  I  have  heard? 
Octavia^  then,  returns  ? 

Ne.  Yes, 

jSfefi,  Thou  dost  feel 

Pity  for  her  ? 

Ne.  Yes  : .  .  .  Pity  ?  I  feel  pity. 

Sen.  And  she  will  be  companion  of  thy  throne, 
And  of  thy  royal  bed  ?  . ,  , 

Ne.  Within  my  palace 

She'll  soon  return.    The  reaaon»  thou  shalt  see. — 
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0  Seneca,  thou  wise  among  the  wisest, 
In  manifold  emergencies  of  state, 

More  urgent  and  more  difiBcnlt  than  this, 
My  guide  and  minister,  I  flatter  me, 
Thou  wilt  not  now  deceive  the  constant  trust 
That  I  have  placed  in  thee. 

Sen,  Advice  from  me 

Thou  only  seekest,  (ah,  'tis  ever  thus  !) 
When  in  thy  heart  thou  hast  already  nx'd 
The  fatal  sentence.     I  guess  not  thy  thoughts  ; 
But  for  Octavia,  hearing  thee  speak  thus, 

1  tremble. 

Ne,         Tell  me  :  didst  thou  also  tremble 
That  day  when,  dragg'd  to  necessary  death. 
Ber  brother  fell?    And  on  that  day  when  thou 
Didst  with  thy  lips  pronounce  my  haughty  mother. 
Who  was  thy  bitter  foe,  as  worthy  death, 
Say,  didst  thou  tremble  ? 

Sen.  What  is  this  I  hear  ? 

Xhat  infamous,  that  execrable  day 
Dar'st  thou  recall  to  mind  ? — ^My  hands  were  not 
Bathed  in  that  blood  of  thine  ;  thou  drankest  it, 
I  held  my  peace  ;  constrained,  I  held  my  peace, 
'Tis  true  ;  but  from  my  silence  I  was  guilty, 
And  shall  be,  while  the  vital  air  I  breathe. — 
Fool  that  I  was  I  I  trusted  to  thee  then. 
That  Kero  thus  would  with  maternal  blood 
Close  his  career  of  blood.     I  now  perceive 
This  scarce  was  a  beginning. — Each  renewal 
Of  thy  fell  deeds  to  me  brings  tribute  large 
Of  hated  gifts,  with  which,  I  know  not  why. 
Thou  hast  o'erwhelm'd  me.     Thou  constrainest  me 
To  take  them  ;  price  of  blood  thy  gifts  will  seem 
To  the  malignant  people  :  ah  !  resume  them  ; 
And  leave  to  me  my  self-esteem  entire. 

Ne,  If  thou  possessest  it,  to  thee  I  leave  it. — 
Thou  art  expert  in  all  the  milder  virtues  : 
But,  as  thou  know'st,  however  plausible. 
These  virtues  are  not  always  fit  for  practice. 
If  thou  didst  wish  to  keep  thy  fame  xmtouch'd. 
And  incorrupt  thy  heart,  why  didst  thou  quit. 
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For  this  alluring  splendor  of  a  court. 
Thy  obscure  birth-place? — Thus  thou  see'st  that  I, 
Myself  no  stoic,  can  teach  thee  who  art  ; 
And  yet  my  wisdom  I  owe  all  to  thee. — 
Since  by  thy  station  here  thou  hast  thyself 
Impair'cl  thy  candor  ;  since  the  name  of  good. 
When  tamrsh'd  once,  can  never  be  regain*d  ; 
Thou  mayst  assist  me.     Of  my  former  faults 
Thou  hast  diminieh'd,  or  wiped  off,  the  foulness  ; 
Proceed  ;  applaud  and  varnish  o'er  my  failings  ; 
Thy  judgment  yet  is  held  in  some  repute. 
Lees  criminal  than  other  mcn^  the  people 
Esteem  thee  yet  ;  thon  always  art  supposed 
Over  my  heart  great  iniluence  to  possess  : 
In  short,  thou*rt  fio  installed  within  my  palace. 
That  when  thou  blamest  me,  thou  blam'st  thyselL , 

Sen^  It  pleases  thee,  I  know,  that  other  men 
Should  boar  the  burden  of  thy  trespasses  : 
A  load  divided  thus  becomes  more  light. 
Yes,  I,  though  guiltlesB  of  thy  many  crimes, 
Bear  all  their  punishment  :  and  thus  incur 
That  royal  guerdon — universal  hate. 
What  infamous  new  task  canst  thou  impose 
On  me  that  can  increase  ...  ? 

Ne.  Thou  art  required 

To  alienate  the  people  from  Octavia, 

Sen.  The  people  change  not,  as  their  masterB  do, 
Their  partial  ties  ;  and  ill  they  feign. 

Ne.  The  wise  man  shapes  his  language  and 
deeds 
To  the  oocaaion  :  and  thou  art  a  ^ge. 
Go  ;  on  that  day  I  shall  avail  myself 
Of  all  thy  virtues,  whatsoe'er  they  bo, 
When  I  can  say  the  empire  is  my  own  : 
Meanwhile  I  am  the  master  of  the  art, 
And  thou  the  pupil,  to  obtain  that  power; 
See  that  I  find  thee  pliant  to  my  purpose. 
[do  not  menace  thee  with  death  ;  I  know 
That  death  appals  thee  not  ;  but  of  thy  fame 
The  small  remains  with  which  thou  yet  art  burden'd. 
Ah  thinkj  His  all  at  my  supreme  disposai. 
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I  can  take  from  thee  mpre  than  thou  possessest. 
Be  silent  then,  and  aid  my  purposes. 

Sen.  Absolute  words  I  hear,  and  words  that  breathe 
Venom  and  blood. — But  I  await  the  issue, 
Whatever  it  may  be. — To  thy  designs 
All  my  assistance  now  is  vain  and  guilty. 
Who  is  not  well  convinced  that  Nero  now 
Suffices,  unassisted,  to  shed  blood  ? 

Scene  IL 

NERO. 

Ne.  — Thee  and  thy  pomp  of  simulated  virtues, 
Proud  stoic,  I  will  quell.     Till  now  with  gifts 
I  have  contrived  to  punish  thee  :  I  keep 
The  axe  to  fall  upon  thy  abject  neck, 
When  to  the  very  refuse  of  the  people 
I've  rendered  thee  contemptible. — What  now 
Is  this  my  absolute  tremendous  power. 
If  on  all  quarters  it  is  thwarted  thus 
With  fresh  impediments  ?    I  hate  Octavia  ; 
I^oppsBa  I  adore  beyond  all  words  ; 
And  shall  I  stoop,  I,  to  dissimulate 
My  hatred  and  my  love  ?    That  privilege 
Which  to  my  vilest  slaves  the  law  forbids  not, 
Shall  the  mere  whispers  of  the  multitude 
Attempt  to-day  to  interdict  to  Nero  ? 

Scene  III. 

NERO,   POPP.«Là. 

Pop.  Mightiest  of  monarchs,  source  of  all  my  joy. 
Oppressed  with  care,  and  banish'd  from  my  sight. 
Thou  leavest  me  to  bitter  anguish.    What? 
Shall  it  ne'er  be  that  I  shall  witness  thee 
Blest  by  our  mutual  love  ? 

Ne.  I,  far  from  thee, 

Am  sometimes  banish'd  by  our  love,  Poppsea  ; 
And  by  our  love  alone.    Thee  I  secured 
With  long  and  dang'rous  toil  ;  to  keep  thee  now 
I  should  assiduously  strive  :  thou  knowest, 
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That  even  at  my  very  eceptr©*»  riskj 
r  i*"!!!  that  thou  be  mine  *  •  . 

Pf>p,  Except  thyself. 

Who  would,  who  oould,  disaever  me  from  thee? 
Each  nod  of  thine,  each  will  of  thine,  in  Bome^ 
Is  law  supreme.   Thon,  as  a  recompena© 
Of  my  regard,  bestow' dst  thyself  on  rae, 
Aud  thon  from  nio  mayst  t^ke  thyself  away; 
And  as  thou  canst  efFectivelj  do  this, 
So  could  1  ne*er  survive  the  loes  of  thee, 

Ne.  Take  thee  from  me  ?  Kot  Heav'n  itself  could 
But  popular  vile  insolence,  not  yet 
rtterly  smother *d,  dares  meanwhile  to  blame 
The*  affeetioTis  of  my  heart  :  hence  I'm  constraiii'd 
Tf*  take  preventive  measnres  ,  .  . 

Pi^h  And  dost  thon 

The  people's  outcries  heed  ? 

Ne.  I  hope,  ere  long, 

To  show  how  much  I  he«d  them  ;  bnt  I  fain 
Would  leave  without  a  head  this  frantic  hydra  : 
Scarce  will  its  last  head  tumble  on  the  ground, 
Wlienco  Rome  derives  her  hope,  ere  broken,  mute, 
Tom,  and  annihilate,  to  e^irth  will  fall 
Her  haughty  mnltitiidea,    Rome  has  not  yot 
Discovered  Nero's  heart  ;  I  from  her  thoughts 
Her  fond  traditionary  tales  of  freedom 
Will  utterly  expel.    Gota  via,  now 
The  last  sui'vivor  of  the  Claudi  an  race, 
Kesounds  in  evVj  mouth  ;  the  multitude, 
In  my  despite,  deplores  her  destiny. 
Not  from  affection  :  in  the  people's  heart 
Ijove  never  enters  :  but  the  insolence 
Of  popular  licentiousness  it  soothes 
To  recollect  the  weak  and  idle  sway 
Of  inept  Claudius,  and  to  sigh  for  that 
Per^'■el*sely,  which  no  more  they  can  possess. 

Pop,  'Tis  true  ;  the  tongues  of  Eome  can  ne'er  be 
But  has  Rome  any  pow'r,  except  to  prate  ? 
Should  this  alarm  thee  greatly  ? 

Ne.  Yot  Octavia 

A  too  auspioioua  place  of  l>anishment 


do  it. 
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Incautiously  I've  chosen.    For  the  name 

Of  Agrippina,  the  whole  armament 

Now  stationed  on  Campania's  shores,  retains 

A  partial  recollection.    In  their  breasts 

Desire  of  novelty,  a  specious  pity 

For  Claudius'  daughter,  disaffected  thoughts. 

And  trait'rous  purposes,  have  taken  root. 

1  have  ill-chosen  such  a  place  of  exile, 

And  should  do  worse  in  suff'ring  her  to  stay  there. 

Pop.  And  should  Octavia  in  thy  mind  excite 
Such  keen  solicitude  ?  Why  not  dispatch  her 
Beyond  the  confines  of  thy  mighty  empire  ? 
What  exile  can  be  more  secure  than  this, 
If  that  indeed  suffice  ?  What  trackless  desert 
Is  so  remote  that  it  can  sever  thee 
Too  far  from  her,  who  dares  prepost'rously 
To  arrogate  herself  the  foolish  boast 
Of  giving  thee  the  throne  ? 

Ne.  Till  she  has  lost, 

Entirely  lost,  the  pow'r  to  injure  me. 
In  Kome,  and  in  my  palace,  she  will  have 
A  residence  least  perilous  for  me. 

Pop.  What  do  I  hear  ?    Octavia  come  to  Bome  !• 

Ne.  Now  hear  my  arguments  .  .  . 

Pop.  Am  I  then  she  ?  .  .  . 

Ne.  Ah  !  hear  me .  .  . 

Pop.  .  I  see  all  ;  I  understand  ; .  .  . 

Quickly  must  I  depart .  .  . 

Ne.  0,  hear  me  now  : 

Octavia  doth  not  to  thy  detriment 
Ketum  to  Kome  ;  but  surely  to  her  own  .  .  . 

Pop,  That  she  returns  there  to  thy  detriment. 
Quickly  wilt  thou  behold.   Meanwhile  I  tell  thee 
That  not  one  city,  how  much  less  one  palace. 
While  we  are  living,  can  at  once  contain 
Octavia  and  myself.    Let  her  return 
Who  seated  Nero  on  the  world's  proud  throne  ; 
To  make  him  abdicate  that  throne  she  comes. 
For  thee  I  grieve,  not  for  myself,  ah  no  ! 
I  am  most  willing  to  return  once  more 
To  my  beloved  Otho.    Much  he  loved  me, 
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Aiid  with  lio  lukewarm  fondness  loves  me  still  : 

Ah,  that  1  could  contrive  to  iove  again 

That  BO  devoted  lover  !     But  Poppeea 

Her  lieart  coold  oe^er  divide;  nor  would  accept 

I'hy  heart  divided  with  her  hated  rival. 

1  was  enamoured  of  thyself  alone, 

Not  of  thy  throne,  and  still,  alas  Ì  I  am  : 

The  love,  not  of  the  monarch  of  the  world, 

lint  of  nij  much-loved  Nero,  was  to  me 

An  irresiatible  enticement  ;  then 

If  but  in  part  thou  tak'st  thyself  from  me  ; 

If  undjvidedly  I  do  not  Tcign 

In  thy  great  heart,  I  jield  the  whole,  I  jield^ 

And  fe>num  at  all  the  reat,    Alas!  could  I 

As  fuUy  tear  from  my  fond  heart  thy  form, 

As  I  now  trust  to  tear  myself  from  thee  !  .  ,  . 

Ne.  PoppBsa,  I  adore  thee,  this  thou  knowest  : 
With  what  affection,  that  which  I  have  done, 
And  that  which  I  design  to  do,  will  prove. 
But  thou .  .  , 

Pop.  What  wouldst  thou  ?   Can  I  at  thy  side 

Behold  that  odious  rival,  and  still  live  ? 
('an  I  admit  the  thought?    Unworthy  woman  I  _ 

Who  knows  not  how,  who  wiD  not,  cannot  love  ; 
And  yet  dares  feign  to  love  thee. 

Ne.  TranquOlize 

Thy  mind,  thy  heart  ;  e:spel  each  Jealous  fear  ; 
But  yet  respect  my  BovVeign  wilh    Tis  now 
Impossible  that  she  should  not  return. 
Already  she  towVds  Rome  advances  :  her© 
To-morrow  will  hehotd  her.    Thy  repose 
Not  less  than  mine  demands  Octkvia's  preaenee  : 
But  why  adduce  my  reasons  if  I  will  it  ; 
I,  not  accustomed,  if  my  will  is  fix*d, 
To  meet  with  obstaelea  ? — Believe  me,  lady, 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  such  a  love 
As  thou  displayest,  from  all  fear  exempt. 
Wlio  most  oboy  and  fear  mo,  know  that  they 
ijyve  me  the  best. 

Pop.  ,  .  .  Alas!  my  very  boldness 

Proceeds  from  the  intensity  of  f-i^t- 
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O  how  much  mayst  thou  injure  me  !   Thy  love 
Thou  mayst  withdraw  from  me  .  .  .  Ah  !  rather  first 
Take  thou  my  life  :  that  punishment  were  milder. 

Ne.  Poppaea,  cease  :  confide  in  my  fond  love, 
Doubt  never  of  my  faith  :  but,  most  of  all, 
Fear  to  oppose  my  will.    E'en  more  than  thou. 
Her,  whom  thou  call'st  thy  rival,  I  detest. 
Completely  sever'd  from  her  noisy  friends, 
Thou  here  shalt  see  her  by  my  guards  surrounded, 
No  more  thy  rival,  but  thy  abject  handmaid  : 
And,  finally,  if  I  have  any  skill 
In  arts  of  ruling,  she  herself  shall  give  thee 
Over  herself  complete  ascendency. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 

POPP^A,  TIGELLINUS. 

Pop.  To-day  a  common  danger  we  incur  ; 
O  Tigellinus,  it  behoves  us  then. 
To-day,  to  seek  a  common  remedy. 

Ti,  And  what?   Fear'st  thou  Octavia?  .  .  . 

Pop,  Certainly 

Not  for  her  beauty  ;  hithefto  has  mine 
Prevail'd  in  Nero's  eyes  :  I  fear  indeed 
Her  feign'd  affection,  her  feign'd  gentleness  ; 
The  arts  of  Seneca,  and  his  reproaches  ; 
The  people's  violence  ;  and  the  remorse 
Of  Nero's  self. 

Ti,  He  long  has  loved  thee  now. 

And  dost  thou  Act  yet  know  him  ?   His  remorse 
Springs  from  an  incapacity  to  injure. — 
Believe  me  now,  'tis  Taut  to  consummate 
A  more  complete  revenge,  that  he  to  Kome 
Thus  draws  Octavia.    Let  there  work  in  him 
I'hat  innate  rancor,  fathomless  and  bitter, 
Join'd  to  his  wicked  early  nuptial  hate. 
These  are  our  shelter  in  our  common  danger. 
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Pop.    Feer&t    tkou    saoure?      1  do    nut. —  Thy  franlc 
language 
Induces  me  to  speak*    I  know  full  well 
The  soul  of  Nero  ;  of  oc^mpunctious  workings 
It  IB  not  capable.    But  terror,  say, 
Itt  terror  not  omnipotent  in  hiin  ? 
Who  did  not  see  him  tremblo  at  the  sight 
(  Jf  his  detected  mother  ?  He  wa«  then 
Wholly  poeseiis'd  with  love  for  me  ;  yet  dared  he» 
While  she  w^aa  livings  gi^e  to  me  his  hand  ? 
By  the  mere  sternneBa  of  hia  silent  scowl 
Did  not  e'en  Burrhus  awe  him  ?  Finally, 
Deprived  of  all  his  po%v*r,  and  garrulous, 
Does  not  e*en  Seneca  himself  at  times 
Affright  him  with  his  magisterial  prate  ? 
This  is  the  sole  remorse  that  he  can  feel. 
Now  add  to  these  the  uproar  of  the  rabble, 
'JTie  menaces  of  Eome  .  .  . 

Ti.  By  theea,  Octavia 

The  sooner  t»vì11  be  dragged  where  Agrippina, 
And  BuiThuB,  and  so  many  more  have  gone. 
Suffer  that  to  his  ancient  enmity 
Fresh  fears  be  added,  in  a  breast  like  big. 
To  make  him  anxious  for  thy  rivare  death. 
He  has  not  yet  disclosed  to  me  his  thoughts  ; 
But  I'm  aware  that  nothing  sharpens  more 
l^he  wits  of  Nero  than  his  boundless  fear. 
Rome,  calling  for  Octavia,  kilis  Octavia. 

Pop.  Yes  ;  but  meanwhile  Octavia  may  usurp 
A  transient  glimmering  of  capricious  favor. 
Octavia  hates  ua  both  :  what  would  defend  thee 
From  such  eflective  w^ath  ?    The  hesitating 
And  frail  reluctance  of  a  trembling  lord  ? 
One  single  inetant  may  alone  suffice 
To  lose  us  both  ;  what  consolation  then 
To  us,  if  we  are  doomed  to  fall  the  firat^ 
That  she  fall  after  us  ? 

Ti.  O,  do  not  fear, 

That  she'll  secure  e'en  a  brief  flash  of  favor. 
The  way  to  Nero's  heart  Octavia  knows  not. 
Her  weak  parade  of  austere  virtue  Ireta  him  ; 
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Obedience,  love,  timidity,  in  her, 

Alike  displease  him  ;  and  that  very  bait 

With  which  by  ns  he's  caught,  in  her  he  hates. — 

But  yet,  if  I  can  any  thing  perform, 

What  ought  I  now  to  do  ? 

Pop,  Sagaciously 

Explore,  and  warn  me  of,  the  smallest  trifles  ; 
Exert  keen  foresight  ;  to  his  rage  bring  fuel  ; 
Invent  contrivances,  propose  to  Nero 
A  thousand,  for  the  ruin  of  my  rival  ; 
Tax  her  with  faults  where  she  has  none  ;  in  short, 
As  far  as  thy  dexterity  suggests. 
Apply  a  thousand  means  ;  go,  come,  assail  him. 
Work  on  his  passions,  blind  him  ;  and  watch  always  : — 
This  shouldst  thou  do. 

Ti.  This  wiU  I  do  :  but  doubt  not 

That  the  best  instrument  for  such  effects 
Is  Nero's  own  dark  heart  :  he  in  the  lore 
Of  vengeance  is  a  master  :  and,  thou  knowest, 
If  others  show  in  this  an  equal  skill, 
He  is  incensed. 

Pop.  That  all  conspires  to  swell 

His  rage,  I  know  full  well.     With  my  excess 
Of  love  erewhile  he  reprimanded  me  ; 
And  spoke  to  me  already  of  the  throne 
Like  a  ferocious  despot. 

Ti.  Take  thou  heed 

Not  to  provoke  him  ever  :  o'er  his  heart 
Thy  pow'r  is  great  ;  but  impulses  of  rage. 
Intoxication  of  supreme  command. 
And  a  fierce  thirst  of  vengeance,  can  control, 
Far  more  than  love,  the  workings  of  his  heart. 
Depart  :  he's  wont  to  speak  with  me  alone 
Just  at  this  hour  of  day  :  thy  interests 
Implicitly  confide  to  me. 

Pop,  I  swear. 

That  if  in  this  thou  serve  me,  none  near  Nero 
Shall  equal  thee  in  favor  and  in  power. 
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TL  'Tifi  certain,  if  Octavia  triumphed  now, 
That  fatal  loss  would  tbence  result  to  ub  ; 
But  NoTo*e  self  assures  me.     Too  intense 
la  his  disdain  ;  Octavia's  innocence 
Too  manifest  ;  no  refuge  has  she  left. — 
Yet  I*m  constrained  to  summon  up  to-day 
All  my  dexterity  :  I  must  persuade  him 
That  all  hia  fear  is  provident  precaution  ; 
And  make  him  fancy  that  the  guiltiest  vengeance 
Would  lie  pronounced,  by  sages  even,  just. — 
Lord  of  the  world,  I  hold  thee  ;  I  alone 
Hold  thee,  and  absolutely.     To  myaelf 
Shall  it  belong,  novr  to  intimidate. 
And  now  encourage  thee.     Woe,  if  thou  lose 
Thitì  saliitary  fear  !     To  evil  deeds, 
What  further  impulse  ;  ox  to  virtuous  deeds, 
What  further  hindrance  would  remain  to  thee  ? 
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Ti.  Great  master,  why  didst  thou  not  come  before  ? 
Thou  wouldfit  have  heard  the  sobbings  of  a  lady 
Who  loves  thee  too  intensely.     In  the  bosom. 
The  true  and  tender  bosom  of  Foppsea, 
A  conflict  fierce,  doubt,  fear,  and  love,  have  waged. 
A  lady  who  adores  thee  so,  canst  thou 
Thus  cnielly  afflict? 

Ne.  Sho  will  not  see, 

Blinded  by  unjust  jealousy,  the  truth. 
I  love  her  only  , , . 

TÙ  This  I've  said  to  her  ; 

But  who  could  better  calm  the  bitter  pangs 
Of  jealous  fear  than  a  beloved  lover  ? 
From  her,  ah  hido^  in  pity  to  her  nox^ 
That  dreadful  majesty,  which  in  thy  face 
Conspicuous  shines.     Thou  with  a  word,  a  smile, 
A  lookj  canst  calm  the  tempest  that  assaik 
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Her  trembling  heart.    I,  in  thy  name,  have  dared 
To  swear  to  her,  that  in  thyself  the  thought 
Hath  never  enter'd  to  abandon  her  ; 
That,  though  I  know  them  not,  for  mighty  reasons. 
Thou  hast  Octavia  summoned  here  to  Eome  ; 
But  never  to  PoppsBa's  detriment. 

Ne,  My  excellent  interpreter,  for  me 
The  truth  thou  swaredst.     This  I  also  swore 
To  her  ;  but  deaf  she  stood.     What  use  are  words  ? 
The  day  that  rises,  will,  perchance,  scarce  be 
Completed,  ere  Octavia's  destiny 
Shall  be  decided,  and  for  ever  too. 

TL  If  thou  wilt  only  to  the  people  show 
Octavia's  guilt,  in  all  its  magnitude. 
All  other  matters  will  at  once  be  settled. 

Ne,  As  guilty  as  'tis  possible  to  be 
Is  she,  since  I  abhor  her.     Is  it  needful 
That  I  by  proofs  legitimate  my  will  ? 

Ti,  'Tis  but  too  needful.    Thou  canst  not  yet  hold 
The  impious  multitude  in  the  contempt 
Which  it  deserves.    'Tis  true,  it  held  its  peace 
At  Agrippina's  and  at  Claudius'  pyres  : 
That  of  Britannicus  it  saw  in  silence  : 
Yet  at  Octavia's  fate  it  dares  to-day 
Murmur  and  weep.     Reveal  Octavia's  crimes. 
And  all  men  will  be  mute. 

Ne,  I  never  loved  her  ; 

She  evermore  displeased  and  wearied  me  ; 
She  had  the  boldness  to  lament  her  brother  ; 
I  saw  her  too  implicitly  obey 
Turbulent  Agrippina  ;  oft  to  me 
I  heard  her  name  her  sceptred  ancestors  : 
All  these  are  crimes  indeed  ;  and  they  suffice. 
On  her  already  have  I  sentence  pass'd  ; 
To  execute  it,  there  is  nothing  wanting 
Except  her  presence.     That  she  is  no  more, 
Rome  shall  discover  :  this  is  the  account 
Which  of  my  purpose  I  shall  give  to  Rome. 

Ti.  ÌAj  lord,  thou  mak'st  me  tremble  for  thyself. 
It  is  not  prudent  in  thee  thus  to  brave 
The  boiling  people.     If  thou  canst  on  her 
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With  justice  death  jjiflict,  why  wouldst  thou  now 

That  she  of  thy  despotic  will  alone 

Should  seem  thti  victiiii?     Were  it  not  more  wise 

Of  her  authentic  ciimes  to  drag  to  light 

The  most  enormoua  ?  And  to  prove  her  guilty, 

Ab  she  in  fact  iti  guilty,  while  esteemed 

Beproachless  ? 

Ne.  Other  ,  *  *  more  enormous . . .  crimes  ] 

Ti.  No  man  presumed  to  mention  them  to  thee  : 
But  should  they  be  conceal'd  from  thee,  since  now 
She  is,  by  her  legitimate  divorce, 
No  more  thy  consort  ?     The  unworthy  one 
Yet  held  her  station  in  thy  court  ;  with  thee 
Yet  shared  thy  bed  and  throne  ;  and  yet  usurped 
|The  homage  due  to  an  imperial  princess; 
["When  lower  than  the  most  abandoned  woman 
She  had  herself  degraded  ^  when,  alas  i 
She  had  conceived  the  thought  to  prostitute 
To  a  vile  minstrel,  who  had  caught  her  eye, 
Her  Doble  blood,  her  honor,  and  herself. 
And  her  imperial  ancestors  . . , 

Ne.  Vile  daring  I . . . 

TL  The  slave  Eucerus  pleased  her  ;  hence  she  bore 
Her  banishment  from  Borne,  and  her  divorce, 
With  so  much  resignation.     He  sufficed 
Amply  to  compensiite  for  Nero*s  loss  ; 
Companion^  and  inseparable  solace, 
Ho,  of  her  exile  was  ; .  ^ ,  why  call  it  exile  ? 
The  soft  Campania,  exquisite  retreat, 
In  their  voluptuous  baaenees  sheltered  thom. 
There  on  the  flow'ry  turf,  or  on  the  brink 
Of  crystal  stream,  she  listened  to  the  notes 
Now  drawn  in  symphony  from  the  sweet  lyre 
By  his  effeminate  hand,  in  concert  now      ^ 
To  his  melodious  voice  :  hence  she  resigned 
The  dazzling  splendor  of  her  former  state 
Without  regret. 

Ne.  Could  any  one  belie 

The  blood  of  Messalina,  who  her  birth 
Prom  her  derived  '? — Now  say  :  could  proofs  be  brought 
To  certify  the  deed  ? 
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Ti,  Yes  ;  to  this  fact 

Are  more  than  one  of  her  attendants  privy  ; 
And,  if  appealed  to,  would  depose  the  truth. 
If  e'er  Octavia  had  possessed  thy  love, 
I  ne'er  had  spoken  thus.     What  do  I  say  ? 
Had  she  possessed,  had  she  deserved,  thy  heart, 
Such  an  offence  could  she  have  e'er  imagined, 
Much  less  have  perpetrated  ?    To  thy  arms, 
Reasons  of  state,  in  spite  of  thy  dislike, 
At  first  consign'd  her.    Well  she  knew  herself 
Of -thee  unworthy  ;  hence  her  abject  heart 
Thus  abjectly  she  fix'd. 

Ne.  But  yet  I  fear 

That  if  I  dragg'd  to  ignominious  light 
This  obscure  crime  .  .  . 

Ti.  Theirs  is  the  infamy 

Who  did  the  crime. 

Ne,  'Tis  true  .  .  . 

Ti,  Thus  their  deserts 

Will  all  obtain  :  she  that  of  culpable  ; 
Thou  that  of  just  ;  and  so  thou  mayest  be, 
Without  incurring  risk. 

Ne,  — Thou  speakest  wisely. 

Apply  thyself  to  this,  without  delay. 

Scene  IV. 

SENEGA,   NERO,   TIGELUNQS. 

Sen,  My  lord,  already  hath  Octavia  pass'd 
Thy  royal  threshold  :  whether  I  to  thee 
Bring  unpropitious  or  propitious  news, 
I  cannot  tell.    But  no  one  emulous 
Of  such  a  task,  anticipates  my  coming  : 
A  luckless  omen  this. 

Ne,  Go,  Tigellinus  ; 

My  orders  execute  : — and  thou,  retrace 
Thy  previous  footsteps  ;  meet  Octavia,  tell  her 
That  I  await  her  coming  here  alone. 
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Ne.  Gnilty,  and  greatly  guilty»  is  Octavia  ; 
What  doubt  is  there  of  that  ?    I  grieve  alone 
Tliat  1  suggested  not  thiB  project  finst 
Thus  to  convict  her.   Can  it  then  be  true. 
That  Nero  must  from  others  learn  the  art 
To  crush  an  enemy  ?— The  day  soon  oomes, 
When,  to  get  rid  of  those  whom  I  abhor, 
A  signal  from  my  throne  will  be  sufficient. 

Scene  YI* 
k^ro,  octavia, 

CkL  In  the  deep  horrors  of  a  gloomy  night. 
By  armed  guards  eurrounded,  I  am  dragg'd 
Into  this  very  palace,  whence  I  saw 
Myself,  two  months  ago,  hy  force  removed. 
May  I  presume  now  of  my  lord  to  afik 
The  canee  of  this  ? 

Ne,  — For  lofty  purposes 

Our  parents  join'd  us  in  connubial  ties 
From  our  most  tender  years.    Yet  since  that  time 
I  never  saw  thee,  as  thou  wert  in  words, 
Conformable  in  actions  to  my  will  : 
For  a  long  time  thy  contumely  I  bore  ; 
And  should,  perchance,  have  borne  it  longer,  hadst  thou 
Made  me  the  father  of  a  royal  oflTspring, 
Numerous  and  lovely  ;  in  whose  cheering  preseiice 
I  might  have  found  some  solace  to  my  cares, 
I  hoped  for  this  in  vain  ;  a  sterile  plant, 
By  thee  the  throne  remain**!  devoid  of  heirs  ; 
Through  thee  I  lost  the  happy  name  of  father, — 
Henoe  I  divorced  thee, 

Oct  Thou  in  that  didst  well  ; 

Provided  that  another  happier  oonaort 
l'hall  I,  alas  !  e*er  was,  could  render  thee 
The  joyful  father  of  a  numVons  offspring* 
I  know  thou  hast  not  found,  nor  e*er  wilt  find. 
One  who,  as  I  love,  loves  thee.   What  of  this  ? 
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Have  I  perchance  e'er  mnrmur'd  at  thy  will  ? 
Seeing  my  husband  in  another's  arms, 
I've  wept  ;  and  still  I  weep.   Except  my  tears, 
And  silence,  and  obsequiousness,  and  sighs. 
Has  aught  been  heard  from  me  ? 

Ne,  Perpetual  sweetness 

iHvells  on  thy  lips  ;  but  not  within  thy  heart. 
Thy  words  betray  thy  rancor  :  ill  thou  hidest 
The  anger  thou  oonceivest  in  thy  breast 
Against  Poppesa  ;  and  far  less  hast  thou 
Conceal*d  thy  other  proud  remembrances 
Of  unauthentic  rights. 

Oct.  Ah,  couldest  thou 

Also  forget,  as  much  as  I  forget 
These  not  imaginary  rights  of  mine, 
Since  no  imaginary  ills  they  cost  me  !..  . 
Hatred  and  fury  glisten  in  thy  eyes  ? 
Ah  !  I  too  plainly  see  that  thou  dost  hate  me, 
More  vehemently  hate  me,  than  a  husband 
For  mere  sterility  could  hate  a  wife. 
Unhappy  woman  that  I  am  !  I  most, 
When  most  I  love  thee,  have  offended  thee. 
What  have  I  ask'd  of  thee  ?  What  ask  I  now  ? 
A  life  obscure  and  solitary  too. 
And  liberty  to  weep. 

Ne.  And  I,  indeed. 

Assured  that  thou  wouldst  in  a  life  obscure 
Be  better  satisfied,  to  thee  prescribed 
That  life  ;  but  afterwards  .  .  . 

Oct.  But  afterwards 

Thou  didst  repent  of  this  :  didst  feel  remorse 
Since  I  was  not  sufficiently  unhappy. 
Thou  wishest  me  to  live  a  witness  here 
Of  thy  new  ties  :  thou  wishest  me  to  be 
The  handmaid  of  thy  consort  ;  to  the  world 
A  laughing-stock  ;  derision  of  thy  court. 
Behold  me,  then,  submissive  to  thy  will  : 
What  should  I  do  ?    Speak.    Issue  thy  commands.— 
Yet  even  in  thy  court  entirely  wretched 
Thou  canst  not  make  me,  if  with  my  misfortunes 
I  satisfy  thy  heart.    Say  :  art  thou  happy  ? 
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Hoigias  in  tliy  heart  a  placid  calm  ?    Doet  thou 
Beside  another  spouse  that  tranquil  sloep^ 
Of  which  thou  rohbedst  uio,  securely  taste  ? 
Does  that  Poppsea,  whom^  like  ine,  thou  hast  not 
Bol>lri*d  of  a  brother,  more  than  did  Octavia 
Kiifiure  thj  happiness  ? 

N(^.  At  what  a  price 

Tlioii  ought'st  to  hold  his  heart  who  nilee  the  world. 
Thou  never  knewest  ;  and  Popproa  knows. 

Oei.  FoppEea  kno^vs  how  to  esteem  the  throne. 
To  which  she  was  not  bom  i  I  to  esteem 
Thyself:  nor  can  she  ever  try  to  cope 
With  me  in  loving  thee.    She  has,  'tis  true. 
Obtained  thy  heart  ;  but  1  alone  deserve  it. 

Ne,  No,  no,  thou  canst  not  love  me. 

Oct,  Eather  say,' 

That  I  ought  not  to  love  thee  :  but  from  thine 
Thou  canst  not  judge  my  heart.    I  know,  that  now 
The  blood  from  which  I  spring,  except  in  me, 
Is  everlastingly  extinct;  I  know 
That  in  my  heart,  thy  image,  with  the  blood 
Of  all  my  family  contaminate. 
Ought  never  to  have  found  a  place  :  but  this 
Is  force  of  destiny. — Now,  if  my  brother, 
My  father,  slain  by  thee,  I  ne'er  remember, 
Dajr'st  thou  allege  against  me  as  a  crime 
That  brother  and  that  father? 

Ne.  As  a  crime, 

The  vile  Eucerus  I  allege  against  thee  .  ,  . 

OeL  To  me?  .  ,  .  Euoerms  !  .  ,  . 

Ne.  Yes  ;  to  thea^  Eucemi 

The  lover  thou  deserves t.  ^ 

Oct  Ah,  just  Heaven  Ì  W 

Dost  thou  hear  this  ?  .  .  . 

Ne.  There  are  who  dare  to  charged 

As  guilty  of  disgraceful  servile  love  ; 
For  this  alone  I  bring  thee  back  to  Eome. 
Prepare  thyself  for  which  thou  likes t  best, 
Or  to  refute  it,  or  to  suffer  for  it. 

Od.  0  unexampled,  horrible  imposture  f 
Where  is  the  infamous  accuser  ?  .  *  »  Ah  .  .  , 
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Fool  that  I  am,  what  questions  do  I  ask  ? — 
Nero  accuses,  judges,  and  condemns. 

Ne,  Behold  thy  boasted  love  !    Yes,  yes,  the  poison 
At  last  flows  freely  from  thy  bursting  heart  ; 
Now  that  I  have,  at  least  in  part,  discovered 
Thy  secret  turpitude. 

Oct,  Unhappy  I  !  .  . . 

What  more  remains  for  me  ?   Driv'n  from  my  bed, 
My  throne,  my  palace,  and  my  country  ;  this 
Slices  not  ?  .  .  .  O  Heav'ns  !  my  fame  alone 
Bemain'd  to  me  entire  ;  alone  consoled  me 
For  ev'ry  ravish'd  good  :  this  precious  treasure 
In  vain,  by  her  who  lightly  prized  her  own. 
Was  seen  with  envy  :  now,  before  my  life. 
My  fading  life  is  gone,  my  fame  is  tarnish'd  ? 
Haste,  haste,  O  Nero,  why  dost  thou  delay  ? 
Peace,  (if  that  blessing  ever  can  be  thine,) 
Peace,  I  know  well,  thou  never  wilt  enjoy. 
As  long  as  I  exist  :  can  the  means  fail  thee^ 
To  slay  a  helpless  and  a  friendless  woman  ? 
Within  the  deep  recesses  of  this  palace, 
The  fatal  dark  abode  of  fraud  and  death. 
Drag  me  at  will  ;  and  let  me  there  be  slain. 
Moreover,  thou  thyself  mayst  with  thy  hands. 
Cut  short  my  life  :  not  only  will  my  death 
Please  thee,  but  it  is  necessary  now. 
Ah,  be  appeased  then  with  my  death  alone. 
All  other  slaughter  of  my  friends  already 
I  have  forgiven  thee  ;  I  now  forgive 
The  slaughter  of  myself;  yes,  kill,  reign  on, 
And  kill  again  :  thou  knoVst  all  means  of  death  ;, 
Already  Kome  is  skilful  in  the  art 
Of  placing  colors  on  thy  vengeances  : 
What  dost  thou  fear  ?   In  me  of  all  the  Claudians, 
The  last  survivor  dies  ;  all  the  remembrance, 
And  all  the  love  the  people  ever  bore  them. 
The  gods  are  now  accustom'd  to  the  fumes 
Of  thy  ensanguined  incense  ;  at  their  altars 
Still  the  memorialfi  hang  of  ev'ry  death  ; 
And  private  massacres  have  been  to  thee 
As  trophies  and  as  triumphs. — Let  my  death 
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Suffice  then  to  appease  thee  :  why  allege 
A  wicked  staili^  when  T  but  aak  for  death  ? 

Ne.   — For  thy  defence  I  wholly  yield  to  thee 
Thig  dawning  day.     If  thou  not  guilty  art, 
*Twiil  give  me  joy, — My  hate  thou  need'st  not  fear, 
But  thy  o^Ti  crime,  which  far  surpaeses  it. 

SCBNB  VIL 
OCTAVIA, 

Oct.  Unhappy  I  ! . . .  Ah  cruel  Nero,  fed, 
For  ever  fed  with  blood,  yet  always  craving  ! 


ACT  in. 

SCEKE  I, 
OCTAYIA,   SESTECAp 

Oct.  0  Seneca,  approach  ;  let  m.o  at  least 
Shed  tears  with  thee  :  I've  none  to  weep  with  now. 

Sen.  Lady,  and  is  it  true?    This  infamous 
And  lying  accusation .  . , 

Od.  Save  this  last 

Dire  outrage,  all  from  Nero  I  expected  ; 
And  this  alone  increases  all  mj  sufTring- 

Sen.  Were  ever  folly  and  atrocity 
80  mingletl  in  fatuity  of  guilt  ? 
Thou  paragon  of  inDocence  and  faith, 
Thou  modest,  gentle,  and  conii>assionate. 
Thou,  though  accustomed  to  consort  with  Nero, 
Pure  and  unspotted  ;  shalt  thou  of  thy  fame 
Be  thus  despoird  ?     0  no^  it  slmll  not  be  I 
I'm  living  still,  the  living  evidence 
Of  all  thy  virtue;  Rome  shall  hear  me  yet 
Proclaim  thee  innocent  with  my  last  breath  : 
What  heart  so  hard  as  not  ta  pity  thee  ? 
All  !  tell  me  not  (what  words  can  ill  express) 
Tlow  bitter  are  thy  tears  1  I  feel  it  all, 
And  share  thy  grief . . , 
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But  thou  dost  hope  in  vain. 
,  till  he  has  robb'd  me  of  my  fame, 
ro  deem  that  he  has  taken  from  me. 
s  mercy  lies  :  thyself  wouldst  share 
d  all  in  vain  :  ah  !  thou  indeed 
ne  tremble  for  thyself.     But  yet 
le  beyond  the  reach  of  man  i»  placed 
ong  series  of  thy  virtuous  deeds  : 
3  it  so  with  mine  ! . . .  But  young,  a  woman, 
;itious  court  brought  up,  0  Heavens  ! 

may  be  deem'd  of  shameful  crimes. 
Id  believes  not,  nor  should  it  believe, 
)reserve  a  love  for  Nero  still  : 
igh  a  thousand  times  in  thousand  forms 
infix'd  the  dagger  in  my  breast, 
:he  seeing  that  he  loves  another 
3f  surpassing  ev'ry  other  grief. 
S'ero  still  spares  my  life  :  I  know  not  why  ; 
[  know  what  destiny  of  mine 
iws  me  from  the  track  that  Burrhus  trod, 
ew  others  eminent  for  virtue, 
tie  has  slain.     Yet  Nero,  though  he  spare, 

yet  cancelled  from  his  book  of  death 
;  name.     Already  had  my  hand 

precarious  thread  of  my  frail  life  ; 
t  the  hope  restrained  me  (ah,  deceived, 
irce  remaining  hope  !)  that  I  one  day 
•econduct  him  to  the  path  of  virtue. — 
the  risk  of  this  poor  span  of  life, 
b  I  hope  to  rescue  from  his  hand 
mocent.     Ah,  mightest  thou  be  she  ! 
1 1  spare  thee  infamy  at  least  ! 

done  this,  0  how  exultingly 
I  expire  ! 

...  At  once  I  laid  aside 
ughts  of  life  when  I  these  thresholds  pass'd. 
it  I  fear  not  death  ;  whence  should  I  gain 
;rength  of  mind  ?  'Tis  true,  I  fear  to  die  : 
t  I  wish  it  ;  and,  with  anxious  thought, 
to  thee,  thou  master  in  the  science. 
Ah  !.. .  think  . . .  Thou,  tear'st  my  heart . . . 
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OvL  Thou  canst  alone 

Deliver  me  ;  from  infamy  at  least  *  ♦  , 
Infamj'  !  now  thou  seeest  whence  it  falls 
On  nie  :  Popprea  dares  impute  to  me 
The  most  disgraceful  love. 

Sen.  0  worthy  spouse 

Of  cruel  Nero  ! 

Oct  Virtue  certainly 

Does  not  enamour  him  :  audaciouB,  free. 
And  overhearing  manners,  aet  on  him^ 
At  once,  as  an  incentive  and  a  yoke  ; 
Tenderness  wearies  him.     I  did  my  hest 
To  ple-aso  him  ;  I  respected»  as  a  law. 
His  smallest  intimation  :  and  held  sacred 
His  ev*ry  wish.     Claudestinely  I  wept 
My  mnrder^d  hrother  ;  for  that  act  of  his. 
If  Nero  from  my  lipa  obtained  no  praise. 
Censure  he  never  heard.     I  wept  in  silence  ; 
And  feign'd  to  think  him  gniltless  of  that  blood  : 
But  to  no  purpose.     'Twas  my  cruel  fate» 
Whatever  I  attempted,  to  displease  him. 

Sen,  Could  Nero  ever  love  thee  if  thou  wert  not 
Impious  and  cruel  ?^Oalm  thyself  a  little. 
The  day  now  dawns.     Soon  as  the  multitude 
Of  thy  return  shall  hear,  'twill  wish  to  see  thee, 
And  give  thoe  proofs  of  its  entire  attachment. 
From  it  I  draw  much  hope  ;  at  thy  departure 
Its  outcries  were  most  turbulent  ;  nor  ceased 
111  thy  short  absence  discontented  whisperB. 
(xreatly  depraved,  but  still  more  greatly  fearful, 
AH  that  he  would  do,  Nero  dare  not  do  ; 
He  fears  the  people.     Fierce  and  proud  is  he  ; 
Yet  hitherto  the  throne  beneath  Mm  totters  : 
And  p  rhaps  one  day  . . . 

Oct  What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?  * . 

8en^  Methinks  the  people  .  .  . 

Odr,  They  approach  the  pala 

0  Heavens  I 
Sen.  The  cries  of  an  insurgent  people 

1  surely  hear. 

Od,  Alas  !  what  can  it  be  ? 
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Sen.  What  fearest  thou  ?     We  are  the  only  persons 
Who  in  this  dreadful  palace  need  not  tremble  ,  ,  . 

OcL  Louder  and  louder  does  the  tumnlt  swell. 
Unhappy  I Ì     PVhaps  Nero  is  in  danger  .  .  . 
But  whom  do  I  behold  ? 

Sen,  Nero  ;  he  comes, 

Oct,  In  his  feroci  ons  and  ensanguiiied  eyes, 
O,  with  what  rage  he  bums  !— I  tremble  .  . , 

Scene  II. 

keeo,  octavia,  seneca. 

Ne.  Who, 

Perfidious  woman  ^  who  art  thon,  that  thus  *• 

All  Eome  is  up  in  anns  at  thy  return  ; 
And  dares  to  shout  thy  name  ?    What  doBt  thou  here? 
AVhat  plottest  thou  with  that  pernicious  traitor  ? 
Ye  both  are  in  my  powV,     The  foolish  people 
In  vain  demands  to  see  thee.     Ah  \  I  hope, 
At  least,  if  I  am  forced  to  it,  as  thou 
Deserveat  to  be  shown,  to  show  thee  ;  dead. 

Oct.  Dispose  of  me,  0  Xcro,  as  thou  wilt. 
But  of  each  popular  commotioui  ah  ! 
Believe  that  I  am  innocent,     I  ask  not, 
{I  swear  to  thee)  I  neither  ast,  nor  hope, 
Aught  from  the  p60ple*s  love  ;  in  spite  of  me. 
When  it  might  injure  thee,  do  thou  prevent 
That  which  is  not  my  error,  by  my  death. 

^e.  I  would  that  ev'rj  one,  before  thou'rt  punished, 
Should  know  thee  as  thou  art,  a  malefactor. 

Sm.  And  dost  thou  hope  the  people  to  deceive 
With  such  a  base  untruth  ? 

Ne,  Thou  also,  thou. 

Thou  cowardly  fomenter  of  dijiturbance, 
^Vhich  thou  thyself  a  voidest  ;  occult  source 
Of  these  rebellious  movements  ;  thou  shalt  be 
Some  day  the  puny  victim  of  my  vengeance. 
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Scene  ni. 

TIGELLlNgB,   KERO,   OOTAVIA,   SENECA- 

Ti\  Mv  lord  .  .  . 

JVé.      '  What  i)riiig*st  thou,  Tigellmus  ? 

TV.  More  and  more  fervently  the  tempest  rages  : 
Thy  judgment  must  apply  the  remedy. — 
Hcarce  heard  tho  people  that  a  soV reign  mandate 
To  Romo  recall  VI  Octavia,  than  each  one 
Is  eraidons  to  soe  her.     Fooliehly 
They  deem  that  thou  ha^t  changed  thy  first  resolve 
ATjd  there  are  some  who  say  that  thon  again 
Hast  in  thy  l>ed  received  her.     Wild  with  joy, 
Home  ^i  the  oapitol  prefer  their  vows  ; 
On  the  neglected  statues  of  Octavia 
Others  replace  triumphal  crowns  of  laurel  : 
Others,  with  transport  drunk,  dare  to  cast  down 
Thoiie  of  Poppas  ;  their  audacity 
So  far  3ias  risen,  that,  *mid  otìbb  and  ahouts, 
Ih-agg'd  in  the  dust  and  filth  indignantly, 
Broken  they  lie.    With  epithets  of  seom 
They  esecrate  her  name  :  and  to  the  skie§, 
Nero,  with  acclamations  loud,  extol  : 
The  greater  part  demand  Poppcea's  exile  : 
And  some,  more  cruel  still,  demand  her  death. 
Triumphant  hymns,  and  threat'nings,  thou  wilt  hear  ; 
Then  pmyers,  then  threats  again,  and  prayers  once  more. 
Each  Ixjsom  burns  ;  authority  is  fled. 
The  soldiers  and  commanders  tried  to  stem 
The  irresistible,  impetuous  torrent  ; 
In  vain  they  tried  ;  a  moment  saw  them  all 
Confused,  dispersed,  discomfited,  or  slain. — 
What  shall  we  do  ?  What  is  thy  so  v' reign  will  ? 

Ne.  What  shall  wo  do  ?..  *  The  people  must  behold 
This  their  Octavia  :— Let  her  then  be  slain, 

OcL  See  my  defenceless  bosom  i  if  it  please  thee. 
Slay  nie  at  once.     Ah,  may  my  blood  appease  thee  Ì  .  . 
Show  me  when  dead  to  the  excited  crowd  : 
Thou  wilt  at  once,  by  doing  this,  repress 
All  culpable  rejoicing.     Let  the  urn, — 
This  is  my  sole  request, — receive  mj  relies. 
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That  holds  the  ashes  of  Britannicus. 

So  may  thy  throne  find  in  our  monument 

A  sacred  and  an  everlasting  base. 

Why  dost  thou  now  delay  ?  receive  my  life  ; 

I  owe  it  to  thy  fury. 

Sen.  If  at  once 

Thou,  Nero,  wouldst  lose  both  thy  throne  and  life, 
Certain  the  method  is  ;  Octavia  slay. 

Ne,  On  her  at  any  cost  I  would  take  vengeance. 

Oct.  Not  only  one  death,  I  would  have  a  thousand. 
Ere  the  least  detriment  I  caused  my  lord. 

Ti.  But  the  time  presses  more  and  more.     Hear'st  thou 
Those  savage  bowlings  ?     I  have  never  seen 
So  furious  an  attack  ;  and  so  much  less 
Surmountable,  as  'tis  the  child  of  joy. 
'Tis  needful  to  decide. 

Oct.  Can  it  be  doubtful  ? 

Nero,  henceforward,  to  prevent  all  tumult, 
'Tis  indispensable  to  slay,  or  love  me  ; 
The  one,  thou  couldst  not  even  feign  to  do  ; 
The  other,  for  a  long  time  thou  hast  wished  : 
Take  courage,  then  ;  destroy  me  ;  be  thou  bold  : 
Or  if  this  be  not  the  propitious  moment 
For  such  decision,  temporise  awhile  ; 
Thou  easily  mayst  do  it.     Credulous 
The  people  are,  and  if  their  sudden  movements 
Be  from  their  channel  tum'd,  their  force  is  lost  : 
This  will  be  easy  ;  'twill  alone  suffice 
That  I  with  placid  looks  present  myself. 
As  though  I  to  thy  favor  were  restored  : 
That  I  but  feign  that  I  am  thine.     The  crowd 
Will  thus  be  soon  dispersed  ;  all  tumult  quell'd  ; 
Thus  to  unsheathe  thy  sword  wilt  thou  gain  time. 
And  to  mark  out  thy  victims. 

Ne.  Yes,  to  Eome 

Will  I  present  thee  :  but  will  first  discover 
Whether  I  am  in  Rome  the  real  master. — 
Thou,  Tigellinus,  to  the  camp  repair  ; 
In  silence  the  pretorian  bands  assemble  ; 
Then  with  a  fearful,  unexpected  force 
On  the  delinquents  fall  ;  and  by  the  death 
Of  whomsoe'er  thou  meetest,  mark  thy  steps. 
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TL  I  will  attempt  it  ;  though  the  ocmB6<juence 
Be  mofit  precarious.     'Twill,  indeed^  appear 
A  harsh  expedient  to  repress  with  swords 
A  audden  gust  of  joj.     And  should  it  turn 
To  indignation  ?  brief  is  the  transition.— 
'Tis  no  light  task  to  cope  with  a  whole  city  : 
Suppose  that  with  my  partisans  I  fall  ; 
Who  then  remains  in  thy  defence  ? 

Ne,  'Tis  true  .  .  . 

But  yet  to  yield  would  seem  .  .  , 

Ti,  Now  trust  to  me  ; 

Do  not  incur  a  mighty  danger  lightly  : 
kThy  single  presence  might  perchance  at  once 
Jisperse  them  all. 

Ne,  ,  ♦  ,  The  guardian  of  OctaTia, 

Here  I  remain.     In  my  name  do  thon  go, 
Show  thyself  to  them  :  what  the  people  are. 
Thou  knowest  well  ;  to  temporise  with  them 
Will  Ì3e  the  worst.     At  thy  discretion  feign. 
Grant,  promise^  cheat,  destroy  :  and  put  in  practice 
Gold,  terror,  weapons,  flatt'ry,  menaces,    ' 
So  that  they  be  overcome.     Go,  fly,  return. 

Scese  IV. 

NERO,  OCTATIA,    SENECA, 

Ne,  Woe  on  thee,  Seneca,  if  from  this  palace 
Thou  dost  attempt  to  stir  :  ,  .  ,  but  keep  thyself 
Out  of  my  sight,  that  I  may  not  behold  thee. 
Meanwhile,  prefer  at  will  nefarious  vows  ; 
Hope  and  desire  ;  thy  day  of  retribution 
Also  approaches  qmickly. 

Sen.  I  expect  it. 


Scene  V, 

NERO,  OCTAVIA* 

Ne.  And  thou,  Octavia,  this  thy  final  triumph 
Fully  enjoy  ;  for  soon  ,  ,  . 

Oct,  The  day,  too  late, 

Will  also  come  wten  tlioTi  wiltViiQ^  Otìuj.%\^, 
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Scene  VI. 

POPP^A,  NERO,  OCTAVIA. 

Pop,  Say,  Nero  :  hast  thou  placed  me  at  thy  side, 
And  on  thy  throne,  that  I  should  be  the  scorn, 
The  laughing-stock  of  thy  audaciotus  people  ? 
But  what  do  I  behold  ?  while  I  am  thus 
The  victim  of  derision,  unavenged. 
Irresolute,  and  silent  dost  thou  stand 
In  presence  of  the  author  of  thy  wrongs  ? 
In  truth,  fit  master  of  the  world  is  Nero  ! 
Yet  notwithstanding  does  the  multitude 
Prefer  his  wife  to  him. 

Oct,  Thou  hast  alone 

The  heart  of  Nero  :  what  dost  thou  then  fear  ? 
I,  a  vile  prisoner,  the  hostage  am 
Of  the  audacious  people's  wav'ring  faith. 
Do  thou  rejoice  :  when  once  all  things  are  calm. 
The  haughty  tears  thou  sheddest  now,  will  soon 
Be  in  my  life's  blood  dried  up  utterly. 

Ne,  Soon  will  thy  shameful  deeds  be  brought  to  light  ; 
The  paltry  idol  Eome  will  soon  behold 
Which  for  herself  she  raised.     Thy  outrages, 
Poppsea,  will  to  honor  be  ascribed  ; 
Her  honors  only  to  her  infamy. 

Oct  And  if  there  those  exist  who  could  convict  me, 
By  fair  and  open  proofs,  of  infamy, 
I  have  already  in  my  secret  heart 
Chosen  Poppesa  as  my  only  judge  ; 
To  thee  do  I  appeal.     Thou  knowest  well 
What  criminality  it  is  to  change 
The'  affections  of  the  heart,  what  punishment 
Those  who  are  guilty  of  the  crime  deserve. — 
But  I  am  innocent,  alas  !  too  much  so. 
E'en  in  your  eyes.     Yes,  quit  my  presence,  thou 
Who  standest  here  so  haughty  in  thy  virtue  ; 
Thou  darest  not  e'en  now  sustain  my  looks. 

Ne.  How  dar'st  thou  thus?      Kespect  thy  sov'reign's 
wife; 
And  tremble  .  .  . 

Pop.  Heed  her  not.     She  chooses  well 
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la  me  her  judge  ;  what  judge  can  aha  e  er  find 
More  mereiful  ?    What  other  piinieliinent 
On  her  who  has  be  tray' d  my  Nero's  love, 
Can  I  inflict,  than  losing  him  for  ever  ? 
What  punishmoBt  to  thee  can  he  more  light? 
That  i^aeked  love,  which  thou  in  vain  concealeat, 
Thou  hast  ohtain^d  my  free  con&ent  to  publish  ; 
Yes,  worthy  mistreae  of  E^icerua,  I 
W^ould  worthily  espouse  thee  to  Eucerus* 

Oct.  Alas  !  Eucerus  only  is  a  veil 
To  guilt  compared  with  which  e^en  he  is  noble. 
But  I  with  thee  contend  not  :  to  that  honor 
I  was  not  bom  :  I  am  not  so  audacious  .  .  . 

Ne*  To  whom  art  thou  now  equal  ?     Thy  base  flame 
Makes  thee  more  vile  than  e'en  the  vilest  handmaid  : 
YeSj  from  thy  rank»  and  from  thy  noble  birth, 
Thou'rt  fallen  utterly, 

OcL  Thy  hate  were  less. 

If  I  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  pitch. 
Or  if  thou  couldst  believe  it.    But  I  yield. 
If  thus  thou  wiliest,  ev'ry  thing  to  thee, 
Except  my  innocence* — 0  cruel  Nero, 
Nor  can  I  cease,  whate'er  thou  art,  to  love  thee, 
Kor  for  that  love  to  blush  :  immense  disgrace, 
'Tie  true,  I  feel  it  to  proclaim  myself 
The  rival  of  Poppsea  :   but  I  am  not  ; 
She  never  loved  thee  :  'tis  thy  rank,  thy  throne. 
And  all  the  splendor  that  encircles  thee. 
All  this,  not  Nero,  has  Been  red  her  heart. 

Ne.  Perfi.diou8  woman,  now,  eW  now  .  ,  , 

OcL  And  thou, 

When  I  began  to  love  thee,  such  thou  wert  not  : 
PVhaps  thou  wert  born  for  virtue  :  never,  never 
Bidst  thon  discover  in  thy  early  years 
Such  dire  propensities.     *Tis  she  has  changed 
Thy  nature,  changed  thy  heart  ■  she  has  bewiteh'd 
Thy  faculties  ;  she  first  instructed  thee 
To  thirst  for  blood  ;  she  ie  the  curse  of  Rome. 
My  own  wrongs  I  suppress,  which  are  the  least  : 
But  by  thy  means  the  very  Tiber  runs 
All  djed  with  blood  ;  and  brother,  mother  .  .  , 
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Ne.  Cease. 

Be  silent,  leave  me,  or  I . . . 

Pop.  Does  she  merit 

The  indignation  of  my  lord  ?    Abuse 
Is  the  accustom'd  idle  subterfuge 
Of  culprits.     If  she  could  offend  me  now, 
Or  thou  couldst  yield  belief  to  what  she  says. 
One  of  her  words  alone  had  wounded  me. 
What  said  she  ?  that  I  love  thee  not  ?  thou  knowest . .  . 

Oct,  Better  than  he  thou  know'st  it  ;  he  woiild  know  it. 
If  he  should  lose  the  throne  :  then  would  he  folly 
Behold  thee  as  thou  art. — Ah  why,  0  throne. 
The  only  cause  that  Nero  hates  me  thus, 
Wert  thou  my  cradle  ?  Ah  !  why  sprung  I  not 
From  obscure  blood  ?  to  thee  had  I  then  been 
Less  hateful,  less  suspected,  less  displeasing. 

Ne.  To  me  less  hateful  ?    Thou  wert  always  so  ; 
And  now  thou  art  much  more  so  :  but,  that  hate 
Will  now  be  transient. 

F(yp.  And  if  I  boast  not 

Imperial  ancestors,  dost  thou  infer 
My  blood  is  thence  obscure  ?    Yet  if  it  were, 
'Twere  a  sufficient  solace  not  to  be 
Daughter  of  Messalina. 

Oct.  My  forefathers 

Sat  on  the  throne  ;  from  thence  to  all  the  world 
Their  failings  are  divulged  ;  but  who  e'er  heard 
Of  thy  obscure  and  unknown  ancestors  ? 
Yet,  if  betwixt  us  any  one  should  dare 
To  make  comparisons,  could  he  allege 
Against  Octavia  an  exchange  of  husbands  ? 
x\m  I  perchance  the  refuse  of  a  Rufus, 
Or  of  an  Otho  ? 

Ne.  For  a  little  while. 

Of  death  art  thou  the  refuse.     Now,  the  mode 
Of  thy  destruction  is  alone  uncertain  ; 
Thou  canst  but  change  it  for  the  worse. — Depart  ; 
Meanwhile  keep  thou  to  thy  apartments  :  go  ; 
And  let  me  no  more  hear  thee. 


OCTAVIA. 


SoENB  VII. 
NERO,     POPP£À. 


[act  m 


Ne.  Leani,  Pappsea» 

To  know  thy  selfi  to  know  thy  Noro»  bettei*. 
Should  I  ahandon  Homo  to  fire  and  sword, 
And  should  X  bury  with  myself  ray  throne j 
I  swear  to  thee,  this  outrage  is  the  last 
That  thciu  shalt  bear  from  her  ;  nor  from  my  hands 
Shall  ehe  be  ever  reacned-^-Calm  thyself  j 
Besume  thy  confidence  ;  confide  in  me  .  *  - 

Pop.  I  have  no  fear,  except  to  die  not  thine  ,  ^  . 

Ne.  Ah  I  cease.    The  tumult  rapidly  has  risen. 
And  quickly  will  subside  :  I  also  now 
Preparo  mywelf  for  action, — Be  assured, 
That  thou  shalt  shortly  see  me  the  avenger 
Of  the  iBdignities  which  thou  hast  suffer M* 


ACT  IT. 

Scene  L 

popp.ea,  seneca. 

Pop,  What  wouldst  thou  Of  me  ? 

Sen.  Pardon  me,  I  come 

Inopportunely  :  but,  perchance,  I  come 
For  thy  advantage  .  ,  . 

Pop.  Wherefore,  now,  in  thee 

Springe  suoh  solicitude  for  my  advantage  ? 
S^,  wert  thou  ever,  art  thou  now,  mj  friend  ? 
What  other  reason  than  to  injure  me  ?..  . 

S&n.  I  never  would,  assuredly,  assist  thee, 
Did  not  the  means  of  leaat  risk  to  Octavia, 
With  means  of  thy  advantage,  coalesce. 
Compassion  for  the  noble,  guiltless  lady, 
A  love  of  justice,  and  long  weariness 
Of  a  disgraceful  and  unfrmtful  life, 
Lead  me  to  speak  ;  thy  interests,  nought  else. 
To  listen  should  impel  thee. 
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Pop,  Let  us  hear  : 

What  canst  thou  say  to  me  ? 

Sen.  That  thou  wilt  soon 

Become  displeasing  to  the  heart  of  Nero, 
If  he  perceive  the  multitude  persists  . 
Tenaciously  in  hating. thee.     In  this 
I  speak  to  thee  the  truth  :  I  know  Poppsea, 
Nero,  the  times,  and  Bome. 

Pop.  Thou  knowest  all 

Except  thyself. 

Sen.  Men  at  my  death  will  see 

Whether  I  know  myself.     Hear  me  meanwhile  ; 
Hear  me,  I  pray  thee. — To  thy  own  destmotion, 
With  too  much  wishing  to  destroy  Octavia, 
Thou  hast'nest  now.     Home  taxes  thee  alone 
Both  with  her  exile  and  divorce  :  to  thee 
'Twill  always  be  ascribed,  if  infamy. 
Or  greater  punishment  await  her.     Hence 
The  hatred  of  thyself,  intense  already. 
The  whisper'd  enmity,  a  thousand-fold 
Will  be  increased.     The  people,  mutinous, 
Are  not  dispersed  :  yet,  grant  that  it  were  so  : 
Will  not  the  day  return,  in  which  'twill  be 
Still  more  tremendous  ?    Tremble  for  thyself, 
PoppsBa  ;  for  thy  Nero  has  a  heart, 
If  self-defence  required  the  sacrifice, 
To  immolate  the  whole  to  save  himself. 
P'rhaps  a  light  obstacle  allures  to  love  ;  ^ 

But  quickly  one  that's  insurmountable 
Destroys  it  in  a  bosom  not  sublime. 
Then,  flatter  not  thyself  :  for  Nero  deems 
(And  for  a  long  time  has  he  deem'd)  the  throne. 
Far,  far  more  precious  than  thy  love,  or  thee. 
And  woe  to  thee,  if  he  is  forced  by  Eome 
To  choose  betwif  t  you  ! 

Pop.  And  I  Nero  deem 

Far,  far  more  precious  than  the  throne.     If  I 
Fear'd,  on  my  own  account,  to  risk  his  safety  .  .  . 
But,  what  dost  thou  suggest  ?     Is  Nero  not 
Absolute  lord  of  Kome  ?  and  shall  he  heed 
A  vile  and  apprehensive  multitude, 
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Whicli  silently,  implicitly,  obeyed 
Both  Cains  and  Tiberius  ?  »  .  . 

Sen,  Thou  shonldst  heed  it, 

If  thou  wilt  not  that  Nero  for  himself 
Should  tremble  at  it.     Yes,  defy  all  fear  ; 
Remove  the  last  remaining  cheek  from  Nero  ; 
And  tiou  of  this  %vilt  be  tie  first  to  feel 
The  sad  effects.     AH  nseleae  is  the  blood 
Which  solemnized  thy  fatal  nuptial  rites. 
If  ye  dare  add  to-day  0  eta  vi  a' s  blood* 
Reflect  on  A^ippina  :  her  fierce  son 
She  loved,  but  well  she  knew  him  ;  she  would  never. 
From  apprehenaion  of  hlg  rival  brother, 
Never  exempt  him.     His  ferocious  cunning 
At  last  prevail'd  ;  and  the  unhappy  youth 
Imbibed  the  guilty  poison  in  his  breast. 
Yain  were  the  mother*s  arts  ;  and  soon  for  them 
She  paid  herself  the  penalty.     From  thenoe 
Moro  resolute  in  crime^  we  Nero  saw 
Day  after  day  moro  deeply  plunge  in  blood, 
Octavia  now  remains  to  such  a  monster 
The  only  check  ;  Octavia»  Nero*s  terror, 
Idol  of  Rome,     Octavia  take  away  ; 
Lot  him  possess  thee  in  tranquillity  ; 
Soon  wilt  thou  see  him  cloy'd.     He  loves  thee  now. 
Because  he  purchased  thee  with  so  much  blood  ; 
But  if  a  danger,  though  a  feeble  one, 
Thou  cost  him,  love  is  gone.     Ah,  then  expect 
That  meed  of  which  was  Nero  never  sparing  ; 
To  those  who  love  him  most,  the  death  most  cruel. 

Pop.  He  comes  ;  proceed. 

Sen.  *Tis  what  I  most  desire. 


Scene  II. 

neho^  popp.ea,  seneca. 

Ne.  Obey*st  thou  thus  my  prohibition,  rebel  ?  .  , 
Pop.  Ah  come  Ì  ah  come  I  and  thou  shalt  hear  . 
Ne,  Hear  wha^ 

Ere  long  and  he  shall  also  hear  from  me 

The  self-same  arguments  which  I  prepare 
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Por  all  the  people. — But,  0  rage  !     E'en  yet 

That  execrable  tumult  ceases  not  : 

Proitless  are  prayers  :  ere  long  the  sword  shall  come» 

And  it  shall  clear  away  an  ample  passage. 

Poppsea,  calm  thy  spirits  :  thou  shalt  see 

Thy  images  to-morrow  rise  again 

Tow'rds  Heav'n  :  and  in  the  same  filth,  but  bedaubed 

With  noisome,  sable  gore,  thou  shalt  behold 

Thy  rival's  dragg'd. 

Pop.  Whate'er  from  this  ensues, 

Let  Eome  from  thee  now  know  that  I  have  not 
From  thee  exacted  blood  to  expiate 
This  offer'd  outrage  ;  though  it  cost  me  much 
To  bear  it.    Yet  tiie  guilty  people  dares 
Allege  against  me  cruel  views  :  and  he, 
This  thy  preceptor,  dares  to  second  them, 
Though  he  believes  them  not.     Thee  I  attest, 
Thee,  my  first  deity,  of  this  :  thou  knowest. 
If  I  from  thee  have  ever  ask'd  for  aught 
Except  Octavia's  exile.    Evermore 
To  see  her  near  me,  who,  without  desert. 
My  Nero  first  possess'd,  afflicted  me  : 
But,  with  her  exile  satisfied,  I  deem'd 
That  she,  for  her  so  many  crimes,  received. 
In  losing  thee,  an  ample  punishment  : 
A  punishment  which  I  .  .  . 

Ne,  Let  Seneca, 

And,  with  him,  let  the  vulgar  prate  at  will. 
Soon  by  convincing  proofe  I'll  shov.  to  Eome 
What  this  her  idol  is. 

Sen.  Nero,  take  heed  ; 

It  is  more  easy  for  thee  to  alarm, 
Than  to  cheat  Bome  :  the  one  thou  oft  hast  done  ; 
The  other  never. 

Ne.  But  of  thee,  thou  knowest, 

I  often  have  avail'd  myself  to  cheat  her  ; 
And  thou  in  this  wert  tractable  . .  . 

Sen.  1  too 

Was  often  culpable  ;  but  I  abode 
[n  Nero's  court. 

Ne.  Vile  slave  . .  , 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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Sm.  I  was,  so  long 

As  I  was  Bilent  ;  now  the  day  has  come 
When  T  unlooBe,  to  words  ne^er  heard  before. 
My  tongue,  no  longer  paraaiticaL 
'Tia  true,  that  words  will  he  a  poor  atonement 
For  my  delinquency  ;  but  pVhaps  my  fame 
May  he  recovered  by  a  lofty  death. 

Ne.  I  will  give  thee  the  fame  thon  meri  test  .  .  . 

Sen.  While  still  I  hear  the  mnrmnrs  of  the  people, 
Which  by  the  salutary  cheek  of  fear 
Boften  thy  fury,  thou  must  suffer  me  : 
Meanwhile  my  heart  exults  to  irritate 
Thy  haughty  passions  ;  and  to  make  thee  hear, 
Thus  make  thee  hear,  the  truth  ;  that  when  again 
Thy  courage  thou  re^nmest,  I  fihall  fall 
It-a  victim  àr&t  :  and,  if  on  mo  the  blow 
Of  thy  revenge  first  fall  not,  on  Octavia^ 
I  swear  to  thee,  it  never  shall  descend. 
The  people f  stirr'd  already,  I  can  raise, 
And  t^o  more  fury  I  can  raise  than  over  ; 
I  can  and  will  reveal  to  them  in  full 
Our  infamous  contrivances  :  and  drag  thee, 
More  than  thou  thiukest,  to  the  utmost  danger* 
I  was  the  conntjcllor  of  ^ero  once  ; 
And  maiPd  my  heart  for  him  in  hie  own  steel. 
I  vilely  thought,  that  I  might  flatter  thee. 
Or  feign'd  to  think  (too  much  !)  that  his  lost  thi-one 
Proved  that  BritannicuH  in  truth  was  guilty  ; 
That  Agrippina,  since  she  gave  to  thee 
The  throne,  waa  guilty  j  Plautus,  SyOa,  both 
Guilty,  in  being  thought  to  have  desei-ved  it  ; 
And  lastly  feign 'd  that  BurrhiiB,  too,  was  guilty^ 
For  having  many  times  preaerved  it  for  thee. 
But  guilty  more  than  all  the  rest  I  deem'd, 
And  etili  I  deem,  luyself  ;  and  will  proclaim  it» 
In  Ufe  and  death  proclaim  it  openly, 
To  ev*ry  creature  that  my  voice  (mn  reach. 
Satiate  thy  rage  on  me  ;  thon  mayst  secmely  : 
But  tremble,  Kero,  if  thou  slay'st  Octavia  ; 
To  thee  I  now  announce  it  j  all  her  blood 
Will  fall  again  on  thy  devoted  head. — 
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I've  spoken  ;  it  behoved  me  thus  to  speak. — 

Thou  wilt  hereafter  in  reply  bestow 

On  me,  when  thou  hast  greater  leisure,  death. 

Scene  III. 

NERO,  POPP^EA. 

Pop.  My  lord,  appease  thy  wrath  .  .  . 

Ne.  For  words  like  these 

I'll  make  thee  pay  ere  long. — O  rage  !  ...  0  daring  ! 
Am  I  of  all  men  least,  till  comes  my  army  ? 
Of  contradictory  and  diverse  schemes 
On  ev'ry,side  I  have  a  crowd  :  and  those, 
Whom  by  a  sudden  blow  I  fain  would  crush, 
By  long  elaborate  contrivances, 
And  one  by  one,  I'm  forced  to  immolate. 

Pop,  0  what  compunction  in  my  heart  I  feel  ! 
What  conflict  in  myself  !     Of  all  thy  cares 
I  am  the  guilty  reason,  I  alone. 

Ne,  The  more  thou  costest  me,  the  more  I  love  thee. 

Pop.  'Tis  time  at  length,  0  Nero,  it  is  time. 
That,  by  myself,  a  lofty  remedy 
Should  be  applied,  since  I  alone  possess  it. 
Ne'er  hope  tiie  daring  people  will  be  tranquil, 
While  I  am  with  thee.     Ah,  Kome  now  disdains 
That  gen'rous  oflfspring  of  the  mighty  Caesars 
Which  I  shall  give  her  soon.     'Twere  better  far 
That  the  disreputable  progeny 
Of  an  Egyptian  slave  the'  imperial  throne 
Hereafter  should  ascend. — A  pow'rful  mind. 
Such  as  perchance  I  have  not,  could  alone 
Tear  up  this  evil  by  the  roots. — Although 
A  pretext  I  afford,  and  nothing  else. 
To  popular  commotions  which  arise 
Elsewhere,  yet  have  I  in  my  heart  decreed,  .  .  . 
Ah,  yes,  but  too  irrevocably  fix'd  I  .  .  . 
I  ought  to  do  it,  and  I  will .  .  . 

Ne,  Ah!  cease. 

'Twas  needful  for  me  to  gain  time  with  time  ; 
And  somewhat  of  it  I  have  gain'd  already. 

2  D  2 
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What  fear'st  thou  now?     Be  well  aasEted  that  we 
Shall  be  triumphant .  .  . 

Fop.  Ah  Ì  permit  that  I, 

If  ^t  thy  feet  I  do  not  now  expire,  *  ,  . 
Give  thee  my  last  farewell  *  *  . 

Nt'.  Wliat  say  eat  thou  ? 

Arise  !     I  ever  leave  thee  ?  .  ,  , 

P^,  What  avails  it 

To  fbign  with  me  ?    Do  not  I  plainly  see, 
My  lord»  that  thon,  alone  to  calm  my  spirita, 
Forceet  thyself  to  hide  from  me  thy  fear«  ? 
Do  not  I  read  thy  hearths  most  secret  movements 
In  thy  beloved  face  ?     A  woman's  eye, 
Sharpened  by  love,  aeos  a.11  things  at  a  glance. — 
At  the  audacious  popular  commotion 
Caused  by  Octavia*s  coming,  thon  at  first 
Wert  startled  ;  now  thou  hear'st  their  hardihood 
Increasing,  thoa*rt  affrighted  *  .  * 

Ne.  I  afifrighted  ?  ,  . 

Pop.  I  know  thy  firm  heart  still  persists  in  vengeantì 
Kut  doubtful  are  the  means  :  meanwhile  dost  thou 
E  e  main  obnoxious  to  repeated  insults. 
Thou  wert  constrained  e'en  now  to  hear  with  patience 
The'  irrev'rent  babblings  of  a  Seneca  ; 
Thou  seeest  clearly  .  .  , 

Ne.  I  affrighted? 

Pop.  Yes; 

For  me  thou  art  so  i— of  another  fetir 
Thou'rt  not  susceptible  ;  thou  feel'st  alarm'd, 
Lest  on  my  head  the  people*s  fury  fall, — 
Couldst  thou  now  love,  and  not  be  apprehensive  ? 
For  me,  'tis  easy  from  my  own  distress. 
To  tell  thy  state.     Distracted  by  thy  danger, 
Full  of  thy  image,  mindless  of  myself, 
The  transient  flash  of  a  precarious  peace 
Suflices  not  to  calitj  me-     To  our  fears 
I  wish  to  put  an  end,  and  extricate 
Thee  from  all  risk,  by  my  own  saorifioe. 
For  ever  will  I  lose  thee,  to  preserve 
Entire  for  thee  the*  affections  of  thy  people. 

Ne.  But  what  ?  dost  think  me  ?..  . 
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Pop.  Nero,  say  no  more  : 

I  will,  in  spite  of  thee,  promote  thy  good  : 
I  am  resolved  to  abdicate  thy  throne  ; 
To  choose  a  voluntary  banishment 
From  Bome  ;  and,  if  need  be,  from  the  vast  empire. 
Her,  whom  the  multitude  would  now  enthrone, 
Let  her  be  empress,  since  the  multitude 
Is  made  the  arbiter  of  thy  aflfections  : 
Yes,  let  her  have  the  throne,  (this  is  the  least) 
And  also  have  my  Nero's  bed  and  love  .  .  . 
Unhappy  that  I  am  !..  .  Thus  wilt  thou  have 
Security  and  peace. — 'Twill  be  to  me 
A  solace,  if  a  solace  I  deserve. 
And  if  I  cannot,  while  I  live,  possess  thee, 
'Twill  be  to  me  an  ample  solace,  thus. 
By  going,  to  have  snatch 'd  thee  from  all  danger  .  .  . 

Ne,  To  the  entreaties  of  thy  consort  yield  ; 
Or  the  injunctions  of  thy  lord  respect. 
From  me  thou  canst  not,  no,  not  e'en  thyself 
Can  take  thyself  away  ;  except  my  life 
And  empire  too  should  first  be  snatch'd  away. 
No  human  force  can  do  it.     For  my  vengeance, 
Which  ought  to  be  so  great,  and  for  the  wrath. 
The  wrath  immense  which  boils  within  my  breast, 
The  means  (I  see  it  plainly)  are  but  slow  ; 
And  slower  still  they  seem  :  but  did  delay 
Ever  diminish  vengeance  ? 

Pop,  0  believe  me, 

To  save  thyself,  or  to  acquire  more  time, 
Is  my  departure  indispensable  : 
Wouldst  thou  that  I  should  by  constraint  depart, 
While  now  I  can  with  a  good  grace  ?     The  people 
Menaces  even  this  ;  and  this  will  be 
The  mildest  of  its  threat'nings  :  it  pretends 
To  choose  another  husband  for  Octavia, 
And  that  he  reign  with  her.     Thus,  thou  dost  see, 
Sov'reign  arbitrament  in  her  is  centred. 
Shall  I  permit  thee  for  Poppsea's  sake 
To  lose  the  throne  ?    Ah  !  Nero,  take  at  once 
My  last  farewell .  .  . 

Ne,  No  more  :  this  is  too  much  .  .  . 

Pop,  And  even  should  the  day  arrive,  when  thou 
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Slialtj  O'er  Ootaviai  and  tlie  people,  gain 

The  full  ascendane  J,  thon  wilt  incur 

Thence,  in  no  small  degree,  the  people's  hate. 

And  then  ;  who  knows  ?  tliou  mighteet  blame  for  tliis 

Wi'etched  Poppaea*     That  which  now  thou  feel'st, 

A  genuine  love  for  me,  who  knows,  if  thou, 

Be|>entant,  wilt  not  then  for  hate  exchanp^e  ? 

O  HeavVs  I  ,  ,  ,  At  such  a  tJiought  my  blood  runs  cold* 

Ah  !  let  me  sooner  die  afar  from  thee  ;  ,  .  . 

But  thua,  at  least,  I'll  can\y  to  the  tomb 

Thy  love,  with  me,  entire  .  .  . 

Ne,  Let  this  suffice  ; 

BIy  rage  already  is  too  much  inflamed  .  .  - 
Dismiss  all  projects  of  forsaking  me, 
lì 01  lie,  and  the  world,  and  HeaY*n  peimit  it  not, 
Mine  shalt  thou  always  be  :  this  Nero  swears. 

Scene  IV. 

TIGELLINUS,  WERO,  VOPPMA. 

TL  Long  live  great  Nero. 

Ne.  Hast  thou  slain,  dispersed  theml 

Am  I  the  lord  of  Home?— But  what?  thou  comest 
With  an  unbloody  gword  ? 

K  The  time  for  blood 

Is  not  yet  come  :  but  hastens  ou,  I  hope. 
But  yet  the  great^t  art  is  needed  now  : 
A^arious  reports  I  spread  among  the  people  : 
Kow,  that  thou  perhaps  didst  meditato  once  moi-e 
To  reinstate  Octavia,  if  she  could 
From  some  aspersions  of  malignant  tonnes 
Exonerate  her  faane  :  now,  that  the  wild. 
And  frantie  insults  to  Popps&a  shown, 
Had,  even  in  Octavia's  bosom,  roused 
A  noble  indignation  ;  and  that  she 
Eeturms  to  Kome  the  harbinger 'of  peace, 
If  ot  of  disturbance  .  .  , 

Pop.  Thinks  the  foplish  people 

That  T.  for  her,  feel  pity?  .  ,  . 

Ne,  Always  art. 

Always  ?    And  ne'er  the  sword  ? 

Tu  The  oircumstanoe 
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The  most  improbable,  sometimes  appears 
True  to  the  people.     At  these  various  tales, 
Whether  convinced,  or  wearied,  it  repressed. 
In  a  great  measure,  the  extravagance 
Of  its  rebellious  joy.     Meanwhile  the  day 
Declines  ;  and  night's  lugubrious  shades  will  be 
A  signal  to  far  other  arguments. 
Already  the  pretorians  noiselessly 
Have  muster'd  ;  many  are  proscribed  already. 
The  sun  to-morrow  will  arise  in  blood  ; 
And  thence  in  silence.     Yet,  if  thou  dost  wish 
CJomplete  extinction  ere  to-morrow's  close 
Of  all  disturbances  ;  if  thou  dost  wish 
That  desolation,  long  and  terrible, 
Should,  to  a  false  and  transient  joy,  succeed  ; 
Thou  art  constrained  now  to  full  light  to  bring 
The  heavy  accusations  urged  already 
Against  Octavia  :  by  another  method 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  fully  consummate  thy  purpose. 
Thou  canst  not  slay  them  all .  .  . 
Ne,  So  much  the  worse. 

TL  But  thou  mayst  all  convince.     This,  I  assure  thee, 
Is  the  last  massacre  where  art  is  needful. 

Ne,  Go,  Tigellinus,  since  it  so  must  be  ; 
And  the  projected  accusation  urge 
With  cautious  vehemence.     Poppsea,  now. 
Let  us  depart  ;  soon  shall  we  both  obtain 
A  perfect  triumph  o'er  this  impious  woman. 
Meanwhile  the  day  will  come,  when  my  revenge 
Shall  be  secured  without  the  aid  of  others. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L 

OCTAVIA. 

Oct,  Behold,  already  is  the  people  hush'd  : 
All  tumult  ceases  ;  and  a  silence  reigns. 
As  fall  the  shades  of  night,  like  that  of  death. 
Here  I'm  commanded  to  expect  my  fate  ; 
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So  wilk  my  lord. — While  I  thus  weep  aloBe, 

O,  what  is  Nero  doing  ?     m  vile  revels 

Already  ie  he  ushering  in  the  night. 

Feela  he  in  «afety  then  ?     So  quickly  ?     FiiDy  ?  .  , 

And  in  security  he  lives  !     But^  prompt 

To  fear»  and  prompt  to  banish  fear»  ho  yields 

No  credit  to  a  distant  danger  :  ah  ! 

May  such  an  error  not  to  him  prove  fatal  I — 

Xow  mid^t  the  drunkenneea  and  shameless  aporta 

Of  a  degrading  table,  be  prepares, 

There  is  no  doubt»  an  agonizing  death 

For  me.     Thus  did  I  see  my  brother  slain 

Amid  Doctumal  orgies  ;  written  down» 

In  bloody  symbols»  at  the  nightly  banquet. 

Was  Agrippina'e  fate  :  the  trembling  limbs 

Of  his  own  family,  are  now  become. 

At  his  glad  feasts,  the  most  delicious  food. — 

But»  the  time  passes  ;  no  one  yet  approaches,  -  ,  . 

And  I  know  nothing  .  ,  .  Can  e'en  Seneca 

With  all  the  rest  ahandon  me  ?  .  ,  .  Ferchanoe 

He  breathes  no  more  ,  . .  0  Heav'ns  I  .  .  .  and  he  alone 

I^itied  my  suffringa  .  ,  .  Nero  p'rhapa  on  him 

Has  wre^k'd  his  fury  ,  .  .  Biit,  0  joy  I     He  ooraes. 

Scene  II, 

Oct  0  joy  !  art  thou  then  living,  Seneca  ? 
O  come»  my  more  than  father  »  .  .  What  is  this? 
Thou  wear'fit  a  lees  dejected  countenance  : 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  me  ? 

Sm.  Unaspersed, 

Enjoy  for  evermore  thy  innocence. 
Thy  unexampled  goodness  with  its  warmth 
Has  touched  the  basest  and  most  servile  hearts, 
Intìaming  them  to  virtue.     'Mid  the  pangs 
Of  the  most  cruel  martyrdom,  thy  maidens, 
All,  with  one  voice,  the  fancied  crime  denied. 
Distinguished  by  her  firmness  from  the  refit. 
Marcia,  with  masculine  and  free-bom  aspect, 
(Enough  to  make  us  trembling  slaves  ashamed) 
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Fixing  on  Nero  her  undaunted  looks, 
Now  Tigellinus,  and  now  Nero,  she, 
With  a  loud  voice,  alternately  proclaimed 
As  wicked  liars  :  full  of  gen'rous  rage, 
Triumphantly  she  chanted  solemn  hymns. 
Commemorative  of  thy  holy  virtue, 
'Mid  torments  seem*d  incapable  of  pain. 
And  thus  heroically  breathed  her  last. 

Oct.  Ah  victim,  worthy  of  a  better  fate  !  .  .  . 
But  what  boots  this  ?     What  blood  can  now  suffice 
Mine  to  redeem  ? 

Sen,  More  difficult  than  ever 

Will  Nero  find  it  now  to  spill  that  blood. 
Thou  hast  gain'd  fame  and  honor,  where  the  tyrant 
Hoped  to  draw  on  thee  infamy  and  death. 
Even  Eucerus  his  approaching  fate 
With  benedictions  hail'd.     Now  horrid  oaths, 
By  which  his  head  to  the  infernal  gods 
He  conse^wtes  ;  now  free  ferocious  words. 
He  utters,  which  attest  thy  innocence  ; 
And  now  he  swears   that  ropes,  and  swords,  and 

axes. 
To  him  are  far  more  welcome,  than  the  gold 
Which,  as  the  price  of  calumny,  was  proffer'd. 
To  ev'ry  man  around  him  he  reveal'd 
The  ineffectual  bribes  of  Tigellinus  ; 
The  very  executioners  themselves. 
Smitten  with  unaccustomed  horror,  listen'd. 
Spite  of  themselves,  and  e'en  withdrew  their  hands. 
These  grateful  tidings  to  impart  to  thee 
Swiftly  I  came. 

Oct.  See,  who  approaches  now  : 

See  him,  and  hope. 

Sen.  0  Heav'ns  ! 

Scene  III. 

TIGELLINUS,  OCTAVIA,  SENECA. 

Ti.  Thy  lord  and  master 

Sends  me  to  thee. 

Oct.  Ah  !  bringest  thou  my  death  ? 
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Now  that  my  innooenoe  is  proved,  'twill  be 
To  me  acceptable. 

Ti.  Thj  lord  as  yet 

Ilolde  tbee  not  gniltlees  ;  and  to  make  thee  bo, 
*Twafl  not  enough  to  fortify  with  poison 
Enoems,  and  thy  tribe  of  coubcioob  handmaids. 
And  baffle  thus  the  instruments  of  torture  ; 
Thou  haet  exempted  thorn  from  pangs,  'tis  true. 
But  thou  hast  taken  from  thyself  the  means 
Of  exculpation  ,  * . 

Oct.  What  new  lie  is  this  ?  .  .  - 

Ti.  Nero  now  interdicts,  that  trespasses 
Not  clearly  proved  should  be  alleged  against  thee. 
Another  now»  another  accusation, 
Par  di  if  rent  to  the  former  one,  awaits  thee  ; 
And  this  delinquent,  not  constrained  by  torture, 
But  free,  unquestioned,  comes  to  ask  for  mercy. 

Oct.  And  what  delinquent  ?     Tell  me, 

Tt.  Anicetus. 

Sen.  The  executioner  of  Agrippina  1 

Oct  What  do  I  hear? 

Ti.  The  same  who  Nero  saved 

From  pressing  danger  :  to  his  monarch  then 
Faithful  he  stood  ;  thou,  lady,  afterwards 
Mad'st  him  a  traitor.     He,  repentant,  now. 
Flies  on  thy  track  ;  first  he  himself  accuses  ; 
And  all  disolosee  :  but  not  less  for  this 
His  punishment  awaits  him. 

Oct  What  imposture  !  ,  ,  . 

Ti.  P'rhaps,  then,  he  did  not  promise  that  the  troops* 
Of  w%ich  he  is  the  leader  in  Misenua, 
Should,  at  thy  wish,  rebel  ? — And^  on  what  terme, 
Ought  I  to  tell  thee? 

Oct  O,  unhappy  I  ! 

What  do  I  hear?    0  execrable  race  \ 
O  times  K  .  . 

IV,  On  thee  docs  Nero  now  impose, 

To  clear  thyself  at  once  of  shameful  loves, 
Of  instigating  leaders  to  rebel, 
Of  disaffected  words,  of  stratagems 
So  often,  yet  so  fruitlessly,  oontrived 
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Against  PoppaBa  ;  and  of  rabble  tumults  ; 
Or  he  insists  that  thou  confess  thy  guilt  : 
And  for  this  purpose  he  allows  to  thee 
This  coming  day. 

Oct,  .  .  .  Too  much  he  gives  to  me. — 

Go  thou,  return  to  him  :  beg  him  that  he 
Here  with  Poppaea  come.     I  would  alone 
To  them  disburden  my  so  many  crimes  : 
I  ask  no  more  :  so  much  obtain  for  me  ; 
Go.     Let  Poppaea  come  exultingly 
In  my  disgrace  to  triumph  ;  I  expect  her. 

Scene  IV. 

OCTAVIA,  SENECA. 

Sen,  What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

Oct,  Expire  ;  before  their  eyes. 

Sen,  What  dost  thou  say  ? . . .  Alas  !  if  thou  dost  wish  it, 
He  will  forbid  thy  death  .  .  . 

Oct.  And  would  I  ask 

Such  an  inestimable  gift  from  Nero  ? — 
From  others  I  demand  it  ;  and  I  hope  .  . . 

Sen,  Nero  was  once  well  known  to  me  ;  but  yet, 
I  must  confess,  that  jiow  I'm  overwhelmed 
With  blank  astonishment.    Each  moment  he, 
Far  beyond  all  conception,  shows  himself 
More  terrible. 

Oct,  For  a  most  lofty  purpose, 

I  in  my  secret  thoughts  have  chosen  thee, 
O  Seneca.    Thou  mayest  prove  to  me. 
If  love,  esteem,  or  pity  in  thy  breast 
Thou  bear*st  for  me,  to-day.    To  me  wert  thou 
Of  incorruptible  and  spotless  virtue 
My  former  master  ;  thou  art  call'd  upon 
To  be  to  me  this  day  the  minister 
Of  necessary  death. 

Sen,  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  what  hear  I  ?  .  .  . 

Should  death  be  daughter  of  a  madden'd  impxdse  ? 

Oct,  Am  I  so  fallen,  then,  in  thy  esteem. 
That  thou  accountest  me  incapable 
Of  an  immutable  decision  now  ? 
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What,  18  not  death  of  all  the  menaced  e'rils, 
Perchance  the  least?  What  else  remains  for  me? 
8peak. — Thou  art  silent  ? 

Sen.  0  disastrous  day  ! 

Oct.  Speak,  spe^k  :  what  else  remains  for  me  to  do? 

Sen,  .  ,  .  My  heart  thou  rendest .  .  .  But  can  I  e'er  1» 
Cruel  to  Buch  a  pitch  ?  .  ,  . 

Get  Shall  wisdom  now 

In  thee  be  so  fallacious  ?     Canst  thou  he 
So  cruel  as  to  see  me  dragg*d  the  victim 
Of  my  ferocious  rival,  who  eateemB 
My  death  an  iusufficieut  Bacrifice, 
If  free  from  infamy  ?    Hast  thou  the  heart 
To  leave  me  thus  exposed  defencelessly 
To  the  indecent  and  extorted  chargea 
Of  evVy  ribald  ?  to  the  cruel  wrath, 
The  wrath  insatiable  of  wicked  Nero  ? 

Sm*  ...  0  hapless  day  !    Why  have  I  lived  ao  long 

Od.  But,  what  now  stops  thee  ?  .  .  .  And  what  fearest 
thou?.  .  , 
P'rhaps  thou  hast  yet  a  hope  ? 

Sen.  Who  knows  ?  .  ,  > 

OgL  Thou,  le 

Than  any  other,  hopest  :  thou  dost  know 
Nero  too  well  i  thou  for  thyself  hast  fix*d 
(And  certainly  wouldst  not  to  me  deny  it) 
To  'scape  from  him  by  voluntary  death  ; 
Thou,  firm  in  this,  thou  deemest  me  herein 
Inferior  to  thyself  :  yet  lovest  me  ? 
Nero  is  dreadful  to  me,  while  I  see 
This  wretched  and  tormented  frame  of  mine. 
The  dwelling  of  my  soul.    He  may  expose  it 
To  all  that*a  exquisite  in  pain  and  sorrow, 
And  should  I  yield  to  menaces  and  torments  ? 
And  if  from  fear  there  should  escape  my  lips 
Of  not  committed,  nor  imagined  faults, 
A  forced  confession?  .  ,  .  Por  full  many  a  year 
Accustomed  to  see  death  aa  near  at  hand. 
Thou  art  secure  ;  not  thus  am  I  ;  in  age 
Yet  immaturo,  and  in  my  heart  unbraced  j 
Nursed  in  the  lap  of  delicate  indulgence  ; 
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Ne'er  sclioord  bj  nature  to  a  gentune  virtue  ; 
And  'gainst  a  premature,  and  cruel  death, 
Arm'd  feebly,  and  imperfectly  ;  by  thee. 
If  BO  thou  wilt,  I  may  escape  from  life  ; 
But  have  not  constancy  to  wait  for  death. 

Sen.  Unhappy  I  !  with  my  deolining  years 
I  hoped  to  rescue  thine»    'Twas  my  design 
That  from  my  lips  the  people  should  have  heard 
The  hidden,  wicked,  horrid  arts  of  Kero  ;  .  .  , 
But  I  have  lived  in  vain  :  all  Rome  is  hush'd  ; 
And  only  listens  to  its  wretched  fears. 
To  me  the  egress  from  this  fatal  palace 
Is  now  forbidden  .  .  .  Heavens  I  who  can  prevail, 
Himself  not  impious,  'gainst  an  impious  master? 

Oct.  Thou  weepest  ?  .  ,  ,  Me  from  infamy  and  pangs 
Ah  !  save  :  from  death,  thou  see<^t,  *tÌB  in  vain 
To  hope  it.    Save  me,  pity  bids  thee  - ,  . 

Sen,  Though  ,  .  , 

I  e'en  were  willing,  .  .  .  how,  ...  in  such  short  space  ? . 
i  I  have  no  sword  with  me  ;  and  instantly 
Comes  Nero  ,  ,  * 

Oct  Thou  hast  poison  always  with  thee  : 

In  these  opprobrious  thresholds,  of  the  jn&t 
The  sole  resource* 

Sen.  I,  .  .  *  with  me  ?..  * 

Oct  Yes;  thyself 

Toldeat  me  this  in  former  timee»    Ah,  then, 
Lite  a  fond  father  to  a  daughter,  thou 
To  me  revealedst  the  most  secret  thoughts 
Of  thy  afflicted  soul.    Eemember,  ah  ! 
I  also  wept  with  thee  at  thy  recital, — 
But,  woutdest  thou  à&nj  it  ?    I  already 
Have  ris'n  above  myself.    NeceflBÌty 
Makes  e*en  the  weakest  valiant.    Presently 
Comes  Nero  ;  at  his  side  he  always  wears 
A  dagger  :  I  will  tow'rds  it  spring,  and  grasp  it, 
And  with  it  pierce  myself . .  .  My  hand  perchance 
May  lack  address  :  yet  I  will  make  the  triaL 
Of  having  sought  to  murder  him,  at  once 
I  shall  be  charged  by  Nero  ;  and  thou'lt  see  me 
Doom'd  to  a  death  unheard  of  ,  *  • 
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Sen. 


Ah  !  wÈat  aiTowi3 
lady? 


Of  pit  J  dost  thou  dart  ag-ainst  me. 

Thou  wouldst  by  me  obtain  it  -  ,  .  Thou'rt  raiataken  ; 

I  have  no  poison  with  rae  *  .  * 

Oct,  ,  .  .  Dost  not  thou 

Wear  on  thy  finger  still  a  faithful  ring  ? 
Behold  it  ;  I  will  have  it  .  .  . 

Sen,  Ah  I  desist  .  .  , 

Oct  In  vain  .  .  ♦  I  grasp  it.    And  I  know  ite  use  : 
It  holds  within  a  swift  and  painless  death  ,  - . 

Sen.  I  call  the  Heav'na  to  witness  ,  *  -  I  conjure  thee,. 
Eeatore  it  to  me  ,  ^  ,  If  another  way  .  ,  . 

Oct  No  other  way  remains.    Behold  it  open'd  .  ,  . 
I  have  already  with  my  breath  absorbed 
The  dii^t  morti  feroufl  .  ,  . 

Sen.  Woe,  woe  is  me  f  ►  .*. 

Oct  May  Heav'n  reward  thee  for  the  precious  ^ft» 
To  me  so  opportune  » .  ,  See  .  .  ,  Neix»  comes  *  ,  . 
Ah,  hasten .  *  ,  death  .  *  ,  to  set  my  spirit  .  ,  .  free. 

Scene  V. 

XERO,  POPP^A,   TIGELimUS,   OCTAVIA^   SENECA. 

Ne,  Thou  fatal  cause  of  all  that  I  endure, 
Who  from  my  hands  can  rescue  thee  at  last  ? 
Who  now  shouts  for  thee  ?  Where  is  all  the  people  ?-^ 
Thou  hast  well  chosen  :  'tis  thy  last  reeource 
To  manifest  thyself  ;  and  so  to  puhHeh 
To  Rome  and  all  the  world  thy  countless  crimes* 
To  clear  me  to  my  people,  and  receive 
What  thou  deservest,  death  with  infamy. 

Sen,  The  moment  was  well  chosen  ;  I  repent 
No  more. 

Oct,        Already  art  thou  fully  clear' d, 
0  Nero  ;  triumph.    That  I  e'er  was  thine, 
And  that  I  ever  loved  thee,  I  have  given 
Myself  already  the  due  punishment. 

Ne.  The  punishment?  What  hast  thou  done? 

Oct.  My  veiiiU 

Already  have  imbibed  a  mortal  poison  <  - ,  |H 

Ne,  And  whence  ?  .  .  .  ^ 
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Pop.  0  Nero,  now  thou'rt  mine  indeed. 

Ne,  The  poison,  whence  ?  .  . .  'Tis  false. 

Ti.  Thou  oughtest  not 

To  trust  her  words  ;  a  watchful  guard  .  .  . 

Sen.  A  guard 

May  be  deluded  ;  thus  with  thine  it  fared. 
The  gods  refuse  not,  to  the  just,  deliverance. 

Oct,  Poison  will  soon  destroy  me  ;  thou  wilt  see  it  : 
Behold,  who  in  compassion  gave  it  to  me  ; 
Kather,  to  say  the  truth,  I  snatch'd  it  from  him. 
He  will  exult  in  it,  if  thou  for  this 
Shouldst  punish  him  ;  thence  I  conceal  it  not. 
See  ;  my  salvation  in  this  jewel  lay. 
Thou,  on  the  day  of  our  disastrous  nuptials, 
Shouldest  have  given  me  a  gem  like  this  .  .  . 

Ne,  I  see  it  ;  yes,  this  is  the  last,  this  is 
The  most  atrocious  plot,  whereby  to  make  me 
Detested  by  all  Eome.    Ah  miscreant,  thou 
Contrivedst  it  ;  but  soon  .  .  . 

Pop,  Thou  hast  escaped, 

Octavia,  from  thy  punishment  ;  in  vain 
Thou  hopest  to  escape  from  infamy. 

Oct,  Shall  I  reply  to  thee  ? — To  my  last  words 
Do  thou,  0  Nero,  listen.    I  now  touch. 
Believe  me,  on  that  awful  crisis  touch, 
When  mortal  fears  and  hopes  alike  subside, 
When  simulation  can  no  more  avail. 
E'en  had  I  ever  practised  it ...  I  die  : 
And  Seneca  destroys  me  not  ;  .  .  .  thou  only. 
Thou  slayest  me,  O  Nero  :  though  not  given 
By  thee,  the  poison  whence  I  die,  is  thine. — 
I  charge  thee  not  with  this  as  with  a  crime. 
Sooner  thou  shouldst  have  done  this  ;  from  the  moment, 
In  which  I  first  became  displeasing  to  thee; 
'Twere  far  less  cruel  then  in  thee  to  slay  me. 
Than  to  bestow  thyself  upon  a  woman. 
Who,  willing  it,  could  ne*er  know  how  to  love  thee. 
But  all  I  pardon  thee  ;  and  pardon  thou 
(My  only  crime)  if  I  from  thee  have  wrested. 
By  hastening  thus  my  death  a  few  brief  hours, 
The  pleasure  of  unlimited  revenge. 
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All,  Nero,  all  1  willingly  had  given, 

Except  my  honor  ;  and  for  the©  had  snflFer'd 

All  mortal  pangH,  save  that  of  infamy  ,  .  . 

I  hope  no  evil  will  result  to  thee,  -  *  , 

From  .  .  .  my  ♦  .  .  decease.    The  throne  is  thine  :  enjoy  it  i 

May  peace  be  thine  ,  .  .  Round  thy  ensanguined  bed  ,  . ,  j 

I  swear  to  thee  *  .  *  to  never  ,  *  *  never  .  ,  .  come  ,  ,  , 

A  mournful  spectre  .  .  *  to  disturb  .  ,  .  thy  *  .  ,  dreams  , . . 

Her  thou  meanwhile  one  day  wilt  know.^ 

Ne.  The  more 

I  know  her,  more  I  love  her  ;  and  I  swear 
Always  to  love  her  more. 

Sen.  These  words  inflict 

The  last  shock  on  her  heart  :  she  dies  .  .  . 

Pop.  0  come  ; 

Let  us  now  quit  these  horrible  apartments. 

Ne.  Yes,  let  us  go  :  and  let  the  camp  and  Kome 
Know  that  I  slew  her  not  :  and  also  know 
The  orime  and  punishment  of  Seneca. 

Scène  VI. 


SENECA. 


8m^  I  will  forestall  thee. ^Future  times  shall  kuow, 
Exempt  from  fear  and  flattery,  the  truth. 


IX, 

TIMOLEON. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

!%tJLEON  (bom  B,c.  410)  and  kis  elder  brother  Timoghanes 
bre  tbe  sons  of  Timodggiufl  of  Corinth,  and  his  wife 
Si^mrijite,  llie  character  of  Timolcon,  as  sot  foi-th  by 
jUtareh,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Greek  historj,  and  his 
Iding  paasion  wati  that  whioh  was  esteemed  above  all 
kei-s  by  the  Greeks, — hatred  of  tji^nnj.  At  the  time 
[the  opening  of  the  play  Timophanes  (who  had  married 
fe  sister  of  ^Bohylus)  was  the  chief  man  in  Corinth,  and 
fts  allowed  a  gnard  of  400  men  in  time  of  peace.  In  war, 
I  was  (Xjmmander  of  the  arnij,  and  of  a  daring  character. 
Id  had  had  his  life  saved  by  his  brother  in  a  battle  with 
b  Argives, 

^he  first  scene  shows  iEschylns  reproaching  Timophanee 
P  misusing  bis  power,  and  hinta  hie  suspicions  that  he 
p  designs  against  the  public  liberty.  Demariste  joins 
6tn,  and  speaks  in  the  same  sense  and  implores  him  to 
(ce  Timoleon  into  his  entire  confidence.  Timophanes 
fends  himself,  and  alleges  that  Timoleon  has  associated 
paeelf  with  his  greatest  enemies-  He  expresses  his  will- 
ess  however  to  have  an  interview  with  Timoleon, 
though  with  reluctance,  comes  to  him  when  he  is 
fctie.  Timoleon  points  out  to  him  the  danger  he  is  incur- 
Ig  by  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  assures  him  that  those 
calls  his  enemies  are  the  few  remaining  lovers  of  their 
Dntrj  with  whom  ail  his  own  sympathies  are  enlisted  » 
d  that  the  time  haa  come  when  Timophanes  must  choose 
tween  being  a  tyrant  or  a  citizen.  He  adopts  similar 
SroL.  I.  2  k 
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language  when  Demarist©  again  appears,  and  even  add§ 
that  his  brother  will  have  to  en  conn  ter  his  own  fory 
tmlesa  he  changes  his  course*  l'imo  plianes  pretends  that 
li6  in  doing  no  more  than  the  law  allows,  uses  dissiiim- 
lating  lau^iage,  and  leaves  his  mother  and  brother  to 
gethor.  Timpleon  beseeches  her  to  use  all  her  influence 
with  Timophanes  to  retrace  hia  steps  in  time^  and  afisurea 
her  of  the  calami tieB  impending  over  thera, 

^SichyliiB  next  tells  Demariste  that  Timophanes  hm 
^^auaed  the  murder  of  ArchidEts,  the  bosom  friend  of  Ti- 
moleon,  and  the  leader  of  the  small  band  of  patriots, 
Timophanee  enters  and  excuses  bis  conduct  on  the  ground 
that  Arohidas  had  alienated  his  brother's  affections  from 
him,  and  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  unity  of 
(Jori nth.  He  avows  his  intention  of  associatili g  Timoleon 
with  himself  in  tho  government  of  the  republic.  M^ 
chylus  lioldly  denounces  him,  and  tells  him  that  Timuleon 
and  himself  still  remain  to  avenge  their  country,  Ti- 
moieon  also  comes  and  tells  him  that  he  shall  only  mount 
the  throne  over  his  dead  body.  Timophanes  says  that  it 
is  too  late  for  hiia  to  retreat,  and  offers  to  let  Timoleou 
share  the  throne  with  him,  or  even  talee  bis  place  when 
the  freedom  of  Corinth  has  been  extinguished.  TimoleoD 
disdainfully  rejects  the  offer,  and  points  out  the  horrors  of 
a  tyrant's  life,  Finally  'i'imophanes  refuses  to  change  his 
policy;  and  confesses  that  the  ambition  of  his  life  ii  to 
reign,  Timoleon  and  jEschylus  both  vow  that  as  long  ae 
they  remain  alive,  he  shall  not  do  so, 

Timoleon  next  sees  DemarLste  and  desires  her  to  make 
one  final  attempt  to  alter  the  puq^oae  of  Timophanes,  and 
adds  that  one  fiirthor  day*s  life  will  be  given  him  to  that 
end.  Her  efforts  with  Timophanes  are  uaeleas,  and  he 
hints  that  a  general  fresh  massacre  is  impondmg,  to  esca^ 
which  he  desires  her  to  induce  Timoleon  to  take  refuge 
in  his  (Timophanes^)  house.  iElschylns  appears,  to  t^ll 
Timophanes  that  he  on  his  part  is  in  imminent  peril 
The  latter  disdainfully  answers  him,  and  Demariste  im- 
plores -^schylus  to  hasten  to  warn  Timoleon  of  the  plot 
referred  to  by  Timophanes. 

In  the  last  act,  j^schylus  tells  Timoleon  that  their 
plane  are  discovered,  and  that  he  had  sent  to  warn  their 


Ix 


<3olleagiiee.  Doraariste  enters,  rejoicing  at  once  at  Timo 
leon'fi  safety  and  the  btiocgsb  of  TiniophaneB*  Tlie  latter 
next  appears,  congratulates  Timoleon  and  iEfjchyiiis  on 
having  escaped  the  massacre  wJiieh  he  had  jnat  effacted 
of  their  oolleagnes,  who  had  not  received  the  warning 
sent  to  them.  To  the  reproaclies  of  his  brother  and 
brother-in-law,  his  only  reply  is  that  their  aole  punish- 
ment shall  be  to  see  him  on  the  throne.  In  pursuance 
of  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  Timoleon  hides  his  face 
in  his  mantle,  and  ^EscbyluB  staba  Timophanes^  who, 
Isefore  be  dies,  forgives  his  brother.  The  latter  is  over- 
whelmed with  despair  as  the  curtain  falls. 
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In  this,  perhaps  the  simplest  of  Alfieri^s  plays,  the 
story  of  Timoleon,  as  tuld  by  Plutarch,  has  been  closely 
followed  by  the  poet.  According  to  Diodoms,  however, 
Timoleon  slew  his  brother  with  his  own  hand,  and  openly 
in  the  forum.  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was  not 
present  on  the  occasion,  although  Timophanes  was  killed 
at  his  desire.  He  banished  himuelf  voluntarily  from  Co- 
rinth, and  many  years  afterwards  delivered  Sj^racnse  from 
the  tyrant  Diotiysius  and  became  the  liberator  of  Sicily, 
He  was  "the  finished  model  of  a  tnie  republican."  La- 
harpe  and  Chenier  both  wrote  tragedies  entitled  Timoleon, 
based  on  the  same  story, 

Cesarotti  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
Alfieri' 8  plot,  amounting  almost  to  poverty  of  action.  He 
calls  it  a  tragedy  of  original  merit,  where  the  author  has 
euceeeded  in  depicting  "  an  amiable  tyrant  and  an  ad- 
mirable fratricide,  both  inflexible  in  their  maxims."  He 
especially  admires  the  2nd  ami  3rd  Scenes  of  Act  II.,  the 
4th  Bcene  of  Act  III.,  and  above  all  the  Ist  Scene  of 
Act  rV,  between  Timoleon  and  his  mother,  which  he  calls 
*'  surprising  and  divine,'*  AMeri  himself  says^  in  replying 
to  Cesarotti,  that  this  is  a  tragedy  in  which  scarcely  any* 
thing  ie  done,  the  subject  not  admitting  of  it;  and  that 
he  has  always  objected  to  introducing  incidents  which 
have  no  business  in  the  plot.  He  thinks  Timoleon  the  best 
of  what  he  calls  his  ** tragedies  of  liberty"  (the  others 
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Ijtìiug  Virginia  and  The  Compirac^  of  the  Pam),  in 
of  ''ita  simplicity  of  action  ;  the  pmitj  of  its  noble  passion 
of  liberty,  whicb  is  its  sole  motive  power  ;  and  the  Yery 
great  deal  wbioh  the  author  haa  made  out  of  little."  He 
Mimili  up  the  characters  as  follows  :  ^^  Timoleon  is  a  citiieu 
aud  brother  ;  Timophanes  is  a  tyrant  and  brother,  %vhil»t 
both  are  sous  ;  Demariste  is  a  woman  and  mother  ;  Ms- 
chylus  is  a  citizen  and  friend." 

Siamondi  thinks  the  subject  of  Timoleon  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  stage,  and  that  the  virtues  of  Alfieri 's 
characteiTB  are  exaggerated. 


DEDICATION 

TO 

THE  NOBLE  PASCAL  DE  PAOLI, 

THE  MAGNANIMOUS  DEFENDER  OF   THE  CORSIOANS. 


Perhaps  it  may  appear  with  reason  a  mere  fatuity  to  him 
who  only  sees  present  things,  to  write  tragedies  of  liberty 
in  the  language  of  a  people  not  free.  But  he,  peradventure, 
will  not  thus  judge,  who  prognosticates  the  future  from 
the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  the  past. 

I,  on  this  account,  dedicate  this  my  tragedy  to  you,  as  to 
one  of  those  very  few,  who,  having  a  very  correct  idea  of 
other  times,  of  other  people,  and  of  other  modes  of  thought, 
would  have  been  hence  worthy  to  have  been  born,  and  to 
have  acted,  in  an  age  somewhat  less  effeminate  than  our 
own.  But  as  certainly  it  has  not  rested  with  you,  that  your 
country  was  not  restored  to  liberty,  not  judging  myself 
(as  the  multitude  is  accustomed  to  do)  men  from  their 
fortune,  but  exclusively  from  their  actions,  I  deem  you 
fully  worthy  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  Timolepn,  as  one 
that  can  fully  feel  and  understand  them. 

Vittorio  Alfieri. 
Paris,  September  20, 1788. 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONiE. 
TmOLEON.  ^CHYLUS. 

TiMOPHANES.  Soldiers  of  Timophanes, 

Demabiste. 


Scene. — The  Dwelling  of  Timophanes  in  Corinth, 


ACT  I. 

SCKNE   I. 
TIMOPHANES,   -«JSCHYLUS. 


Tim.  No,  ^schylus  ;  if  at  my  side  the  sword 
All  stain'd  with  blood  thou  seeest,  to  use  force 
I  am  not  led  by  haughtiness  of  heart  : 
The  good  of  all  impels  me  thus  to  act  ; 
The  fame  of  Corinth  which  in  me  has  placed 
Its  delegated  pow'r. 

JEs,  Heav'n  knows  I  love  thee  ! 

Betwixt  us  even  from  our  earliest  years 
The  strictest  ties  of  amity  were  form'd. 
To  which  more  dear  and  sacred  ties  of  blood 
Were  added  afterwards.    A  happier  day 
I  never  saw  than  that  on  which  I  gave  thee, 
As  consort,  my  beloved  only  sister. 
When,  against  Argos  and  Pleones  fighting, 
I  witnessed  by  thy  side  unheard-of  proofs 
Of  martial  valor,  thou  o'ercamest  me 
With  wonder  that  enhanced  my  former  fondness.- 
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ITion  canst  not,  and  thou  onglitest  not  to  live 

Obsciire  in  privacy  :  bnt  I  behold 

The  most  illustrious  blood  of  Corinth  spill'd 

By  thee  ;  and  thon  a  tyrant^s  odious  name 

Dost  thence  acquire*     Such  hitherto  I  deem 

Thon  art  not  ;  but  intense  disqnietnde 

In  hearing  this  conBumeB  me. 

Tim,  And  perchance. 

In  acting  thus,  does  a  less  Twitter  grief 
Prey  on  my  heart  ?    Yet  what  eke  can  I  do, 
If  I  am  forced,  in  order  to  secure 
The  city*s  quiet,  to  adopt  euch  nieasuree  ? 
That  fiùl  four  hundred  sworda  should  wait  my  nod. 
Even  ray  fellow-citizens  themselves 
Have  deera'd  advisable.     I  have  mown  down, 
'Tifi  true,  some  lives  distingnish'd,  but  obnoxious. 
Which  were  already  equitably  due 
To  public  vengeance  j  and  there  still  remain 
Hi-disposed  persons  of  that  seed  corrupt, 
Who,  having  long  been  used  to  sell  themselves, 
Their  city,  and  their  suflrages,  complain 
Of  my  authority.     That  pow*r  they  find 
Too  great  a  hindrance  to  their  venal  guilt  ; 
Hence  all  this  envy,  tumult,  and  disturbance. 

^s.  Confusion,  discord,  and  the  love  of  party. 
The  insolence  of  nobiee,  it  is  true. 
Almost  have  overwhelm*d  us.     Ana,  perchance. 
What  form  of  government  would  suit  us  best, 
^Twould  now  perplex  me  to  decide  :  but  aU 
Witlt  me  protest,  that  we  will  ne'er  endure 
A  form  that  is  not  absolutely  free. 
With  more  complacency  I  should  behold 
Thy  methods  to  secure  internal  peace, 
If  they  were  purchased  with  lesa  Mood* 

Tim.  Sometimes 

Blood,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  it,  is  spill'd. 
From  the  infected  frame  if  I  lop  not 
The  injured  membei-s,  can  the  rest  he  cured  ? 
From  the  most  venal  magistrates,  in  part, 
The  city  I've  delivered  :  it  behoves  us 
To  trace  so  many  evils  to  their  source, 
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And  fortify  with  renovated  laws, 
Applied  with  judgment,  the  infirm  republic. 
If  he  is  called  a  tyrant  who  renews 
The  laws,  I  am  a  tyrant  ;  but  to  him 
Who  tramples  on  them,  if  this  epithet 
More  properly  belong,  I  am  not  one. 
The  wishes  of  the  many  are  accomplished 
By  ev'ry  deed  of  mine  :  the  few  complain  ; 
What  matter  their  complaints  ? 

^8,  And  if  thy  brother, 

That  man  of  unexampled  worth,  Timoleon, 
Enrol  himself  among  them,  canst  thou  say 
That  they  are  few  ?    More  than  himself  he  loves  thee  ; 
And  yet  he  openly  condemns  thy  conduct. 
I  fain  would  think  thy  objects  laudable  ; 
But,  too  impetuous,  e'en  in  a  good  cause 
'Tis  more  than  possible  thou  mayst  adopt 
Measures  too  violent  :  for  one  to  grasp. 
Whatever  be  his  object,  sov'reign  power, 
Timophanes,  believe  me,  is  an  act 
Of  perilous  presumption  ;  and  to  me 
The  most  tremendous  seems  :  the  poVr  to  injure  ; 
A  mighty  provocation  to  do  ill. 

Tim,  Thou  speakest  wisely  :  but  if  ardent  passions 
Push  not  men  on  to  lofty  enterprise. 
Calm  wisdom  never  will  accomplish  it. 
See  what  in  Sparta  happened  to  Lycurgus, 
Who  wish'd  to  make  his  absolute  control 
Subservient  to  the  univetsal  good  ; 
Was  not  e*en  he  constrained  to  make  himself 
A  tyrant,  to  demolish  tyranny  ? 
Alas,  'tis  force  alone  that  can  compel 
To  virtuous  actions  a  degen'rate  people. 

^8.  Thou  hast  that  force.    May  Heav'n  direct  thee  now 
To  turn  it  worthily  to  worthy  ends  ! 

Scene  II. 

DEM  ARISTE,  TIMOPHANES,  ^SCHYLUS. 

Dem.  My  son,  aU  Corinth  with  thy  name  resounds. 
But  variously.     Yet  is  it  to  my  heart 
A  flatt'ring  consciousness  that  I*m  thy  mother. 
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Thou  wert  tlie  champion  of  thy  ooiuitiy  :  theiioe 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  lament  to  hear 

That  thou'rt  suspected  of  equivocal, 

Aiid  priyato  views  :  it  grieves  me,  that  in  Corinth, 

One  citizen,  though  wrongfully,  should  hate  thee. 

For  thee  am  I  too  anslous. 

Thn.  0  my  mother. 

Less  wouldflt  thou  love  me,  if  thy  fears  were  less, 
I  hasten  to  confront  a  glorious  danger  : 
But  such  are  the  discordant  obligations 
On  us  imposed  :  as  woman,  thou  ehouldst  fear, 
'Tis  mine  to  undertake, 

Dem,  It  pleaaoi  me, 

Thia  thy  audacious  military  pride  ; 
I  deem  myself  no  private  citizen  ; 
But  mother  of  two  heroes,  one  of  whom 
Were  more  than  requisite  to  raise  me  far 
Above  each  Grecian  mother,     Ev'ry  wish 
Were  now  accorapliBh'd,  could  Timoleon  act 
With  thee,  and  blend  tky  valor  with  hie  sense. 

Tim.  PVhaps  in  his  heart  Timoleon  hitherto 
From  me  dissents  not  ;  but  the  transient  hate, 
W^hich  ever  misinterprets  the  designi 
Of  those  who  dare  to  innovate,  he  shuns  ; 
And  meanwhile  leaves  me  in  tlie  field  of  danger 
To  toil  alone. 

^«,  In  this  thoti  art  deceived  ; 

Already  have  I  told  thee  so  :  thy  schemes 
He  wiU  not  praise  ;  far  fewer,  if  he  would. 
The  number  of  thy  foes  would  be. 

DewL  'Tis  true; 

For  this  I  came.     Timoleon  is  in  years 
Alone  not  equal  to  thyself  j  canst  thou 
Disdain  to  have  him,  then,  in  all  thy  schemes 
Thy  coadjutor  ?     For  his  gentleness 
Is  fitted  to  control  thy  eager  rashness. 
Fatherless  children  I  already  see, 
Afflicted  widows,  mothers  destitute, 
Uaating  on  me  their  discontented  looks  ; 
On  me,  as  un  the  cause  of  all  their  woes. 
Many  by  thee  have  diod  :  if  rightfully, 
Why  does  thy  brother  blame  thee  for  it  ?    Why, 
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If  wrongfully,  dost  thou  thus  act  ?    In  Corinth 
The  greatest  virtue,  not  the  greatest  power, 
Gave  us  at  first  ascendency.    Ah,  yes. 
Upon  the  dreaded  footsteps  of  my  sons 
Let  tears  be  shed,  but  be  they  tears  of  foes  ; 
And  let  the  citizens  erult  with  joy 
On  your  beloved  steps  ;  let  me  receive 
Their  benedictions  that  I  am  your  mother. 

Tim,  Yes,  in  the  camp,  where  valor  only  gains 
Ascendency,  the  first  place  to  ourselves 
Ourselves  we  give  :  within  the  idle  walls 
Of  a  divided  city,  envy,  arm'd 
With  calumny  and  fraud,  the  chiefest  place. 
To  those  who  have  a  claim  to  it,  denies. 
'Tis  indispensable,  alas  !  too  much  so. 
That  we  endure,  before  more  lasting  joy. 
Transient  distress,  would  we  exterminate 
This  deadly  serpent  ;  and  whoe'er  does  this. 
Must  look  for  glory  after  long  endurance. 
That  in  proportion  as  I  merit  glory. 
My  brother  feels  for  me  less  love,  I  grieve. 

Dem,  Vile  and  invidious  thoughts  in  him  ?  .  . . 

Tim,  1  think  not  ; 

But  yet  .  .  . 

^8,  But  yet,  no  lofty  enterprise 

Thou  e'er  canst  consummate,  if  strenuously 
With  heart  and  hand  he  aid  thee  not. 

Tim.  From  this 

Who  hinders  him  ?    I  have  entreated  him 
A  thousand  times  :  averse  he  always  seem'd. 
My  coadjutor  I  disdain  him  not  ; 
But  I  endure  him  not  my  interrupter. 

Dem.  Can  I  a  peril  patiently  behold, 
To  which  thou'rt  liable,  by  him  unshared  ; 
Or  see  thee  gain  a  palm,  where  he  is  absent  ? 
Go  to  him,  ^schylus  ;  to  this  abode. 
Which  for  a  long  time  now  no  more  he  deems 
The  dwelling  of  his  brother  or  his  mother, 
Bring  him  to  us.     Or  he  shall  be  convinced 
By  us,  or  we  by  him  ;  so  that  to-day 
One  thought  alone,  one  object,  and  one  will 
To  Demariste  and  her  sons,  be  law. 
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SCTINÉ  ITI. 
DEMARlSTEj  TIMOPHAITES, 

Tim.  Perhaps  he  will  come  at  thy  entreattee  ;  long 
Has  he  to  my  repeated  pTajeJis  been  deaf  : 
He  as  a  foe  avoids  ine.     Thou  wilt  hear, 
How  evVy  scheme  of  mine  malignantly 
With  dark  hiies  he  distì.giii'es. 

Dem,  Evermore 

Timoleoii  is  a  paragon  of  virtne. 
Thou  wilt  not  deem  such  praise  as  thy  reproach  : 
Of  one  eon  to  another  may  a  mother 
Speak  it  nn blamed.     No  pleasure  'tis  to  hear 
Why  he  avoids  thee.     That  thou'rt  loved  by  him, 
Thou  knoweet  :  with  his  premature  discretion 
He  formerly  attempered  the  excesses 
Of  thy  too  fervent  early  years  i  himself 
Caused  thee  of  the  Corinthian  cavalry 
To  be  elected  captain  :  well  mayst  thou 
That  fatal  day  remember,  when  thy  valor 
Had  tiX}  far  onward  with  thy  partisanB 
Blindly  impcird  thee,  and  entangled  thee 
Among  the  Argive  spears  :  who  rescued  thee 
From  certain  ruin  on  that  fatal  day? 
Say,  did  not  he  at  his  most  serious  risk, 
And  be  alone,  perchance,  to  thy  adherents 
Preserve  their  Tionor,  to  thyself  thy  life, 
And  victory  to  Corinth  ? 

Thn.  Mother,  T 

Am  not  ungrateful  ;  all  I  recollect. 
Ah,  yes,  my  life  is  his  ;  for  him  I  keep  ii  . 
As  much  as  glory  I  my  brother  love  : 
Tremendous  dangers  I  alone  confront  ; 
He  afteiTvardB  the  precious  fruit  of  this. 
If  so  he  will,  may  taste  with  me  in  peace. 
But  what  do  I  suggest  ?    He  has  not  been. 
For  a  long  time,  what  he  was  onee  to  me. 
Ho  ranks  among  his  most  beloved  friends 
Mj  most  in  vet' rate  foes.    That  Archidas, 
That  overbearing  and  flagitious  judge. 
Who  at  his  will  now  absolutely  rules 
This  residue  of  magistrates  ;  who  daree, 
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In  tones  of  rage  and  envy,  to  proclaim  me 
Worthy  of  death  ;  inseparable  friend, 
Guide,  and  adviser  is  he  to  my  brother. — 
Why  cruelly  preserve  my  life,  if  he 
Afterwards  plots  to  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Far,  far  more  precious  ;  fame  ? 

Dem.  Do  not  believe 

He  acts  with  inadvertency  or  malice. 
Let  us  first  hear  him. 

Tim.  Mother,  we  will  hear  him. 

Ah,  be  not  this  the  day  to  manifest 
That  in  a  brother's  kindness  he  is  wanting, 
Or  that  I  am  ungrateful  !    Dost  thou  know 
That  he  himself  would  take  from  me  that  power     ] 
With  which  he  formerly  invested  me  ; 
And  that  he  says  so  too  ? 

Dem,  'Twere  better  far 

That  he  shared  it  with  thee  :  in  both  of  you 
Is  equal  valor  ;  suffer  that  I  say  it, 
In  prudence  he  surpasses  thee  :  united. 
What  would  ye  not  perform  ?    What  government 
Could  be  so  admirably  harmonized  ? 
What  mother,  than  myself,  more  fortunate. 
If  with  one  glory  and  one  pow'r  resplendent, 
I  saw  you  brothers,  heroes,  leaders,  friends  ? 

Tim.  Mother,  I  swear  that  I'll  not  thwart  thy  will. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I, 

TIMOPHANES,   AESCHYLUS. 

^8,  Timoleon  comes  this  instant  :  to  thy  prayers 
And  mine,  reluctantly  he  lent  an  ear  ; 
Nothing  constrain'd  him  but  his  mother's  wishes. 

Tim,  Among  his  many  virtues,  well  I  know, 
A  yielding  heart  he  counts  not  :  but  to-day. 
If  upright  meanings,  join'd  to  upright  deeds. 
Will  ever  profit  me,  will  be  the  time. 
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Wten  his  inflexibility  will  yield 

To  m  J  persuasioiie  ;  or  tliat  day  will  now 

Arise  no  more, 

^8,  W  bielle  ver  of  yon  two 

I  Lear  the  laiat,  methinks  the  trnth  resides 
With  liim  :  and  yet  the  truth  is  one  alone. 
By  friendship  and  by  blood  to  thee  conjoin'd, 
By  friendship  and  by  reverence  to  him, 
I  fain  wonld  find  an  opportunity 
To  show  to  both  the  greatness  of  my  love. 
Ah  !  be  united  ;  and  to  j^onr  resolves 
Myself,  my  heart,  my  mind,  my  a  word,  my  substance, 
Do  not  disdain  to  have  as  niinisters. 

Tim.  I  know  thee  well,  my  j^echylus  ...  1  see 
Timoleon  coining  i  leave  us  both  together  ; 
I  would  at  length  converse  with  him  ;  to  me 
He  may  in  single  conference  perchance 
More  unreservedly  disclose  his  thoughts, 

BCb'NE  II, 
TIMOLEON,   TIMOPHAKES. 

Tim,  Once  more,  my  brother,  I  behold  thee  here^ 
Within  this  homo  of  onre,  though  now  so  harshly 
By  thee  deserted,  always  thina    I  grieve 
That  only  the  entreaties  of  our  momer, 
And  not  thy  own  spontaneous  will,  to-day 
Restore  thee  to  my  sight- 

Timoh  Timophanetì  .  ,  , 

Tim.  What  do  I  hear  ?  thon  calVst  me  no  more  br 
Perohance  thou  deem*st  it  a  disgrace? 

TinioL  One  blood, 

One  mother,  and  one  country,  gave  us  birth, 
Timophanes  :  a  brother  hitherto 
I  am  to  thee  ;  thou,  coMeU  me  a  brother. 

Tim.  Ah  I  wha.t  unmerited  and  harsh  rebuke 
To  me  thou  offerest  I  ♦  ».  In  which  of  ns 
Did  anger  first  arise  ?    What  do  I  say  ? 
Anger  *twixt  ns  ?    Thou  only  art  with  me 
Incensed,    From  me  thou  fl oddest  ;  thou  didst  first 
From  our  maternal  home  withdraw  thy  feet  ; 
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Did  I  not,  to  retain  thee  there,  employ 
Tears  and  entreaties  ?    But  thou  gavest  ear 
More  willingly  to  wicked  calumnies, 
Than  to  my  cries.    To  thy  rage,  I  opposed 
Not  rage,  O  no  ;  but  love,  forbearance,  reason, 
In  vain. — ^Thou  seeest  now  in  what  esteem 
I  hold  thee  :  in  the  arms  of  prosperous  fate 
Thou  didst  abandon  me  ;  hence  I  indulged 
A  hope,  nay,  certain  faith,  that  I  should  find  thee 
In  adverse  fate  a  refuge  :  I  meanwhile 
Hoped  evermore  to  soften  thee,  and  make  thee 
Enter  as  partner  in  my  joyful  state  .  .  . 

Timol.  Joyful  ?    0  !  what  say^st  thou  ?   How  speedily, 
Since  I  have  ceased  to  see  thee,  hast  thou  pass'd, 
Beyond  all  bounds,  the  license  of  misrule  ! 
To  shed  blood  ev'ry  day,  a  joyful  state  ? 

Tim.  But  thou  thyself,  whose  days  were  evermore 
Illumed  by  justice  and  controU'd  by  truth, 
Didst  thou  not  give  to  me  the  sword  of  justice  ? 
Didst  thou  not  gain  for  me  the  pow'r  I  hold. 
The  guerdon  of  my  services,  thyself? 
What  force,  then,  is  it  of  an  adverse  fate 
Which  always  causes,  if  one  man  shed  blood. 
The  action  to  be  deem'd  tyrannical  ; 
While  if  a  number  share  in  shedding  it, 
'Tis  call'd  a  deed  of  justice  ? 

Timol,  Hear  me. — We 

Brought  up  together,  fully  know  each  other. 
Ambitious,  thus  prevented  from  obeying  ; 
Impetuous,  which  made  evermore  to  thee 
All  moderate  command  impossible  : 
Such  in  thy  house,  in  Corinth,  in  the  camp, 
Wert  thou. 

Tim,  And  dost  thou  for  the  gift  perchance 

Of  victory  and  life  upbraid  me  now. 
Which  it  seem'd  good  to  thy  discerning  valor 
To  give  me  in  the  camp  ? 

Timol.  That  gift  of  mine 

Arose  from  duty,  not  beneficence  ; 
At  that  conjuncture  fortune  smiled  upon  me. 
Now,  make  me  not  repent  it.    Than  thyself 
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I  never  eaw  a  more  aecompliah'd  warrior  ; 

Nor  a  more  Traliant  leader  than  thou  wert 

Did  Corinth  e'er  possess.    But  afterwards, 

When  from  intumal  broils  it  was  esteem' d 

A  cure  (and  of  all  ills  it  was  the  worst) 

To  keep  a  standing  army^  and  elect 

Over  that  army  a  perpetual  head  ; 

If  thou  wert  chosen  to  the  dang'rous  honor, 

If  on  thyself  the  military  power, 

Join'd  to  the  civil  »  fell  ;  impute  not  thou 

To  me  the  fault,    I  seek  not  to  deny  it  ; 

I  was  reluctant  to  appear  myself 

More  diffident  in  my  own  brother's  cause, 

Tban  others  for  a  mere  compatriot  were  ; 

But  for  thee,  from  that  day,  for  thee  I  trembled. 

And  for  my  country  more  :  nor  in  m  j  heart 

Did  envy  enter,  no  ;  I  wept  alone 

At  thy  distinction. 

Tim.  My  distinction  ?    How  ? 

Was  it  not  also  thine  ?    My  counsellor, 
My  friend,  my  leader,  wert  thou  not  to  me. 
If  so  thou  wouldeat?  and  had  we  put  forth, 
Thy  judgment  thou,  and  I  my  enterprise. 
Whom  should  wo  then  have  feared? 

Thiol.  Whether  thou  deem 

Thyself  my  brother  or  my  monarch,  now 
In  all  respecta  inaptly  thou  with*  me 
Adoptest  flatteries, — What  eayest  thou? 
Wert  thou  not  deaf  to  ev'ry  word  of  mine, 
From  that  disastrous  day  when  thou  wert  raised 
Unto  a  new  and  unaccufcitom'd  power  ? — 
Then  was  our  former  unpretending  dwelling 
Begirt  with  guards  :  thou  proudly  forth  didst  issue,^ 
By  regal  pomp  surrounded  :  on  each  face 
Imngled  alarm  and  indignation  sat  : 
The  thresholds  of  this  house,  no  longer  mine. 
By  impious  sycophants  besieged  :  aU  entrance 
Dexded  to  truth  :  and  impious  vile  detractors» 
Thirsting  for  gold  and  blood,  audaciously 
Flocking  in  crowds  ;  and  mercenary  spies 
And  satellites,  and  tears,  and  arms,  and  quarrels, 
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Silence  and  terror  .  .  .  Saw  I  not  all  this?  .  .  . 
And  do  not  I  (ah  too  much  !)  see  it  still  ? 
Could  such  a  fierce  and  ominous  assemblage 
Form  a  fit  train  for  me  ?    Hence  I  withdrew, 
For  this  was  not  a  citizen's  abode  ; 
And  in  my  bosom,  far  more  yet  than  anger, 
I  carried  with  me  pity  for  thyself, 
.  And  for  thy  error  and  infatuate  pride. 
I  palliated  thy  repeated  faults 
For  a  long  time  ;  the  people  and  the  nobles 
Heard  me  asseverate  oft  that  thou  wouldst  not 
E'er  make  thyself  a  tyrant.    Hapless  I  ! 
For  thee  degraded,  for  thy  sake  become 
A  liar,  I  was  well-nigh,  in  thy  cause, 
A  traitor  to  my  country  ;  for  thy  heart 
I  fully  understood.    Ungrateful  one, 
To  rescue  thee  from  danger,  and  avert. 
Through  thy  means,  such  dishonor  from  myself. 
Thus  did  I  act  ;  and  not  to  clear  for  thee 
A  way  to  guilty  pow'r,  but  leave  to  thee 
One  for  repentance  .  .  . 

Tim.  And  for  this  intent 

Thou  hast  selected  in  my  stead  new  brothers 
From  my  most  open,  bitter  enemies  .  .  . 

TimoL  The  few  remaining  lovers  of  their  country 
In  them  I've  chosen.    I  consort  with  these. 
Not  from  my  hate  to  thee,  but  love  to  them  ; 
And  haply  to  suspend  (since  thou  wilt  not 
Divert  it  from  thee)  that  just  lofty  vengeance 
Which  ev'ry  citizen  who  loves  his  country 
Cannot  deny  it.    I  would  not  at  first 
Thy  arbitrary  impulses  restrain  ; 
In  this  I  greatly  err'd  :  to  shelter  thee 
From  that  disgrace  thou  hadst  incurred  so  justly, 
I  suffered  thee,  without  reproof,  to  spill 
Innocent  blood;  or  haply  if  'twere  guilty. 
Blood  spill'd  by  thee  beyond  all  use  of  law. 
Too  much  I  loved  thee  ;  too  much  was  thy  brother. 
Beyond  the  duty  of  a  citizen. 
I  welcomed  the  illusion,  that  the  hate, 
The  restless  terror,  and  the  dark  suspicion, 
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That  always  emulonaly  agitate 

The  wav'ring  heart  of  ev'ry  man  who  dares 

To  make  hiDiseli*  a  tyrantj  tearing  thine 

Little  h J  little,  yet  for  ever  teaiiiig. 

Would  be  too  fierce  a  torment  ;  and  at  onoe 

A  apur  to  penitence  , ,  .  In  this  I  hoped  ; 

1  hope  it  fitill  ;  jQB^  brother,  and  I  now 

Conjure  thee  to  it  ;  by  these  tears  unfeigned, 

The«e  patriotic  and  fraternal  tears, 

Tbat  thou   see'st    coursing  down    my    cheeks    (strange 

sight!); 
And  by  the  suppliant  accenta  of  a  man 
Who  never  trembled  for  himself^  0  hearken  I 
*l'he  day  at  length  has  oome  ;  thou  art  arrived 
At  that  imperative  and  fearful  point 
Between  a  tyrant  and  a  eitizen, 
From  which  thou  muyt  precipitately  fly, 
Or  cease  to  be  my  brother,  and  for  erer, 

Tim.  Archidas  apeaks  in  thee  :  his  sentiments 
1  recogniae  too  plainly  I 

SCENIi   III. 
liEMARlSTE,   TIMOLEOJ^,   TIWOPtiANES. 

Tim.  Mother,  come  : 

Ah  !  may  thy  interoession  be  availing 
To  make  my  brother^ s  heart  relent  a  little .  ,  , 

Timol.  Yes,  mother,  come  ;  and  may  thy  interceaSB 
Avail  to  give  me  back  a  genuine  brother. 

Dem.  Ye  love  each  other  :  why  let  jealousies 
Disturb  yoTir  lovo  ?  .  .  . 

Tim.  His  virtue  too  austere, 

Not  sui  toil  to  the  times  .  .  . 

Tirrwl.  Hia  toi>  aspiring 

And  haughty  wishes^  worthy  of  the  times  ; 
F>ut  not  of  one  who  is  by  birth  my  brother. 

Dmn.  But  what  ?  his  pow'r,  not  gain'd  by  violenc 
(^an  that  afflict  thoe  ?    Ho  who  saved  his  country, 
Wouldftt  thou  have  him  amidst  the  lowest  p^>ple. 
Obscure,  degraded»  undistinguished,  nothing? 

TmoL  What  do  I  hear  !    0  peatilential,  fierce^ 
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Insatiable  thirst  for  regal  power  ! 
How  soon  dost  thou  each  person  enervate 
Unfumish'd  with  a  shield  of  lofty  thought  ! 
How  quickly  does  the*  insidious  appetite 
For  arbitrary  sway,  in  ev*ry  heart, 
Tempted  by  fair  occasions,  root  itself  !— 
Is  it  excluded  from  thy  heart,  0  mother  ? 
Thyself  a  citizen,  gav'st  us  our  lives. 
Brothers  and  citizens  :  nor  deemedst  thou 
The  name  of  citizen  disgraceful  then  : 
In  a  true  country  bom,  thou  fedd'st  us  here, 
And  in  her  service  here  thou  brought*st  us  up  : 
And  hear  I  words  from  thee  within  these  walls, 
Scarcely  befitting  the  distempered  weakness 
Of  a  despotic  oriental  queen  ? 

Tim.  Mother,  thou  see'st  it  ;  he  twists  all  to  evil. 
Hear  how  his  indiscreet,  fallacious  zeal 
Makes  him  insensible  to  nature's  cries. 

Dem.  How  many  times  have  I  not  heard  thyself 
Hevile  this  city  ?    Its  corrupted  customs, 
Its  venal  magistrates  .  .  . 

Timol,  But  tell  me,  mothélr  : 

Didst  thou  e'er  know  me,  e'en  in  words,  prefer 
To  those  base  magistrates  of  whom  thou  speakest, 
A  monarch  absolute,  and  hireling  troops  ? 

0  mother,  for  your  honor  and  for  mine 

1  will  imagine  thee  yet  innocent  ; 

And  thee,  my  brother,  more  impetuous  still. 
Than  criminal.    To  what  thy  heedless  schemes 
May  lead  thee,  see'st  thou  not  ?    I  then  will  be 
A  light,  a  revelation  to  thy  darkness. 
Thou  yet  hast  time.    A  noble  reparation, 
Worthy  of  a  great  citizen,  remains  ; 
A  sacrifice  most  generous  .  . . 

Tim.  And  'tis  ? 

Dem,  A  deed  magnanimous  'twill  surely  be. 
If  in  thy  gen'rous  breast  it  is  conceived. 
Eeveal  it  to'  him. 

Timol.  Thy  authority, 

Which,  by  abusing  it,  thou  makest  guilty. 
Spontaneously  renounce  it  all. 

2  F  2 
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Tim,  To  thee 

Will  I  renounce  it,  if  thou  wilt  accept  it, 

TimoL  From  whom  didst  take  it  ?    From  tliy  brotbi 
Speak  ; 
Or  from  tliy  fellow -eit  lesena  ?    Eestore 
Thy  country  to  ita  rights  ;  suspect  not  me 
Of  perfidy.    If  any  one  but  thou 
Had  held  thia  pow'r,  he  long  ago  had  lost  it, 
Eefleot,  that  hitherto  with  tìiee  Tvg  used 
The  plflinest  raeaiiB  .  ,  , 

Tim.  Timoleon,  I  reflect 

'I 'hat  ftu  authority  the  many  gave. 
The  many  only  can  resume.    The  force 
Of  law  created  me  ;  repeal  that  law, 
I  yield  at  once, 

Tltmh  And  doet  thou  speak  of  law, 

Where  an  audacious  mercenary  band 
Confounds  the  right  by  might  ? 

Tim,  Wouldst  thou  expoie  ml 

Defenoelees,  to  the  brutal  turbulence. 
The  envy,  i-age,  revenge  of  Archi  daji, 
And  others  equally  with  him  malignant, 
Whose  fears  alone  restrain  tìiem? 

TitrwL  Be  thou  arm'd 

By  innocence,  and  not  by  bullying  braggarts; 
Nor  make  a  pretext  of  the  fears  of  others 
To  hide  thine  own.    If  thou  not  guilty  art, 
Why  fear  ?    K  guilty,  then  not  only  fear 
I'he  rage  of  Archidas,  but  that  of  aU  ; 
^  And  mine. 

Dem.  What  do  I  hear  ?   Alas  Ì  I  came 

To  reconcile  j^ou,  and  another  sour(^ 
Of  animosity  inflames  you  both 
To  fiercer  rage  than  ever  ?    Woe  is  me  1 

Tim.  Mother,  with  thee  I  leave  him.    He,  Inflau 
With  too  much  anger,  now  could  ill  with  me 
Contend,    Be  our  opinions  what  they  may. 
Accordant  or  discordant,  no  dissent 
(?an  e'er  oblit'rate  from  mj  constant  heart 
The  recollection  that  1  am  thy  brother* 
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Scene  IV. 

DEMARISTE,   TIMOLEON. 

Timol.  Behold  a  miracle  !    He  who  till  now 
Was  rage  itself;  who  in  his  fervid  breast 
S^ursed  flames  more  turbulent  than  those  of  -^tna  ; 
A.lready  is  an  adept  in  the  art 
Df  simulation  :  and  controls  his  rage 
^Jow  that  he  learns  to  smother  it  in  blood. 

Dem,  My  son,  thy  mind,  too  much  pre-occupied, 
tn  this,  deceives  thee. 

Timol.  Ah,  no  !  rather  thou 

Art  too  much  prejudiced  ;  nor  wilt  thou  see 
Objects  most  manifest  and  most  pernicious. 
Mother,  from  thee  afar  I  live  ;  and  'twere. 
To  make  thy  judgment  sane,  needful  to  thee 
I'o  have  me  always  at  thy  side.    I  was 
Onee  dear  to  thee  .  .  . 

Dem,  And  still  thou  art  ;  believe  me  .  .  . 

Tlmol,  Thou  then  shouldst  love,  as  much  as  thou  lov'st 
me. 
The  one  true  glory.    Emulously  we 
Should  try  once  more  to  gain  it  :  from  my  brother 
I  would  remove  an  everlasting  blot  : 
I  love  him,  more  than  self,  I  swear,  I  love  him  ; 
As  much  as  I  love  thee.    Thou  hast  much  power 
To  work  upon  his  passions  ;  and  shouldst  try 
In  a  resolve  to  strengthen  him,  at  once 
Magnanimous  and  indispensable  .  .  . 
Dem.  To  become  private  ? 
Timol,  To  become  a  man 

And  citizen  ;  to  disenthrall  himself 
From  universal  hatred  ;  to  retrace 
The  old  forsaken  path  of  real  virtue  ; 
To  be  once  more  my  brother  :  for  as  such 
Already,  I  no  more  acknowledge  him. 
Mother,  in  vain  thou  flatterest  thyself  : 
Here  truth,  except  I  bring  it,  enters  not. 
Ye  live  among  intimidated  slaves  : 
And,  though  embosomed  in  the  heart  of  Corinth, 
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Breathe  other  air  :  here  emulotisly  all 

Applaud  your  cruel  htirdihood  :  ye  hear 

Tormeuts  ctìird  justice  ;  frantic  outrages. 

Suitable  puuitìhnjents  ;  audacioiis  deeds, 

Preventive  meaeures.    Leave  your  guilty  dwelUng  ; 

And  ye  shall  hear  an  univereal  inunnor, 

Cries  ^  imprecations,  uienaceB,  and  insnlts  : 

Investigate  the  secret  heart  of  each  ; 

And  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  each  breast 

Ye  shall  find  liatred,  schemes  of  min  ;  all 

Have  bwom  your  infamy  and  massacre  ; 

And  in  proportion  as  the  gen'ral  fear 

Delays  the  punishment^  so  much  more  cruel. 

Atrocious,  raeritedf  and  violent, 

Will  it  be  pour  d  on  your  devoted  heads  .  ,  , 

Dem,  Ah  son  !  ,  ,  ,  Thou  mak'st  me  tremble  * 

Tim(d^  For  youn 

I  always  tremble.     Do  thou,  then,  I  pray  thee^ 
Take  pity  on  thyself,  on  him,  on  me. 
I  am  BO  circumstanced,  that  ev'ry  ill 
That  falk  on  you  with  added  weight  is  mine  : 
But»  at  the  same  time,  ev'ry  injury 
My  country  bears  from  you  is  also  mine. 
My  heart  is  torn  by  two  discordant  feelings  ; 
I  am  a  son,  a  citizen,  and  brother  ; 
lìelovèd  names  I  no  one  knows  how  to  prixe  thent] 
More  than  myself,  no  one  more  ardently 
Seeks  to  perform  the  duties  they  involve  : 
Ah  !  put  not  to  the  test  which  tie  o'er  m© 
Is  most  prevailing.     I  am  born  a  Grecian  ; 
And  thou,  a  Urecian,  understandest  me.— 
Thou  seecst  me  approaching  the  sad  point 
Of  being  your  avow'd,  fierce,  mortal  foe  ; 
Then  yield  belief  to  my  remonstrances, 
While  as  a  brother,  and  a  son,  I  speak. 

Bern.  0  !  what  god  speaks  in  thee?  .  * .  1  will  ende 
To  make  thy  brother  hear  me  , . . 

Tiniol.  Ahi  depart 

Without  delay  ;  exert  o*er  him  thy  influence. 
If  he  no  more  unsheathe  his  bloody  sword, 
"Twill  be,  I  hop©,  in  time  :  to-day  thou  canst, 
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Yes,  thou  alone  canst  reconcile  thy  sons  ; 
Live  with  them  joyfully  beneath  the  shelter 
Of  popular  applause  ; — or  disunite, 
And  bring  them  to  destruction,  yes,  for  ever. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 

DEMARISTE,  ^SCHYLUS. 

^8,  O  mother  of  Timophanes,  'tis  time 
That  thou  shouldst  feel  regret  for  such  a  son  : 
At  last  he  has  assumed  without  disguise 
The  character  of  tyrant. 

Dew.  What  has  happened  ? 

^Vhere  is  he  ?     Can  I  not  trace  out  his  steps  ? 

^8.  What?    Know'st  thou  not?  .  . . 

Dem.  .     I  know  not  ;  speak. 

^8,  *  Alas! 

By  means  of  his  corrupted  satellites, 
He  takes  the  life  .  .  . 

Dew.  Of  whom  ? 

^8.  In  his  own  blood 

Welt'ring  lies  Archidas  ;  the  violence 
Is  most  notorious  ;  in  the  public  street 
Wounded  he  dies  ;  nor  from  the  mangled  corpse 
The  impious  murderers  ^y  ;  ferociously 
The  gasping,  half-dead  body  they  surround, 
And  intercept  aU  aid.     Each  passer-by 
Affrighted  flies,  and  scarcely  dares  to  weep 
Inaudibly.     He  dies,  that  noble,  just, 
Humane,  and  only  citizen,  who  brought, 
To  the  degraded  magistracy,  fame. 
Timoleon  sees  himself  in  him  bereft 
Of  the  unenvying  rival  of  his  virtue, 
His  bosom  friend,  the  only . . . 

Bern,  Ah  !  what  tidings 

Dost  thou  relate  ?    0  Heav'ns  !  now  more  than  ever, 
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Will  peace  botwixt  my  Bona  be  intermpted  ; 
PVhaps  *tis  for  ever  broken*     Hapleaa  II.*. 
What  shall  Ido?... 

^i.  Go  where  thou  hast  a  right, 

And  of  a  mother's  pow^r  avail  thyself* 
What  reparation  for  a  ori  me  go  great 
Tliere  now  remains  for  him,  I  scaroo  can  tell, 
That  may  svifiRce  at  once  to  mitigate 
The  anger  of  his  brother^  and  of  Corinth  : 
If  he  will  make  conce^ionB,  and  renounce 
His  guilty  pow*r,  there  may  be  hope  e'en  yet. 
Timoleon  ia  his  brother  ;  It  by  blood. 
And  fì*iendship,  am  too  much  united  to  him  ; 
We  thence  ehall  have  nnmerited  aspersioni  ; 
Yet  pVhaps  still  save  him. .  .but,  if  he  have  now 
Entirely  hardened  hie  perverted  heart 
By  his  new  arbitrary  sway  of  blood, 
Tremble  for  him  thyself. 

Dem,  What  do  I  hear  ? 

JEé.  I,  ere  while  blinded  to  his  dawning  vices. 
Have  been  the  dnpe  of  his  atrocious  arts. 
Though  late,  I  see  that  now  the  hour  is  come, 
When  with  him,  my  affection,  conduct,  language. 
All,  all  must  change* 

Bern.  Ah  !  hear  him  first,  I  pray  thee. . 

Who  knows  ?  perchance . , .  I  cannot  blame  thy  anger  ; . 
Nor  dare  I  to  defend  a  deed  so  guilty  ; 
Yet  some  pretence,  at  least ,  of  reason,  must, 
To  this,  have  urged  him.     Hitherto  his  sword 
Fell  only  on  the  guiltiest  citizens  : 
Tremendous,  it  is  tine  ;  but  to  those  only 
Tremendous,  who,  thongh  impious,  and  condemn'd»! 
Unpunished  stood,  refractory  to  law, 
Above  all  law,  which,  in  their  sight,  was  mute  ; 
Such  hitherto  was  he  . . , 

Mm.  If  thou  dofit  hear  him, 

I  fear  that  ho  will  give  thee  argnraents 
More  guilty  than  his  deeds  themselves* 

Defa.  Behold  him. 
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Scene  II. 

TIMOPHANES,  DEMARISTE,  -ESCHYLUS. 

Dem,  0  son  ; . . .  alas! . . .  what  hast  thou  done,  0  son  ? 
A  deed,  more  fitted  to  confirm  the  blot 
Of  tyranny,  with  which  thou  art  aspersed, 
Couldst  thou  have  done  than  this  ?     All  shudder  at  it  ; 
And,  by  it,  thou  hast  forfeited  for  ever 
Thy  brother's  love.     Alas  !  who  now  can  tell 
What  the  result  will  be  ?.. .  Thy  bosom  friend, 
Thy  JEschylus,  e'en  he  is  murmuring  : 
Thou  mak'st  thy  mother  also  weep.     Alas  ! 
Too  true,  too  true  it  is,  thou  broodest  over 
Both  illegitimate  and  dang'rous  schemes. 
Confronting  dangers  imminent  and  ghastly  ; 
The  bandage,  which  did  blind  me  in  thy  favor. 
Thou  from  my  eyes  at  length  thyself  removest. 

Tim,  "Whence  this  extravagant  and  frantic  grief? 
Wherefore  ?    What  evil  can  result  to  thee  ? 
Was  Archidas  by  amity,  or  blood, 
With  thee  connected  ?    I  perceive  it  clearly. 
Thine  is  a  borrow'd  grief. 

Dem,  To  me  what  evil  ? 

What  evils  to  thyself  may  thence  . . . 

^8,  And  ought 

Thence  to  result. 

Dem.  Call'st  thou  the  public  hate, 

Which  I  am  forced  to  share  with  thee,  no  evil  ? 
To  have  a  mother  always  trembling  for  thee  ? 
To  gain  the  hatred  of  my  other  son  ? 
To  see  'twixt  you  an  everlasting  discord  ?  . . . 

Tim,  And  must  I  hear  you  then,  yourselves  not  vulgar, 
Judge  with  the  vulgar  ?     Do  thou  with  thy  words, 
I,  by  my  actions,  try  to  change  my  brother. 
Archidas  had,  so  long  as  he  had  breathed 
The  breath  oi  life,  in  him,  against  myself. 
Hatred,  and  anger,  evermore  transfused  : 
Yes,  of  my  brother's  fondness  he  usurp'd 
The  better  part  from  me.     This  finally. 
Among  his  many  other  crimes,  appear'd. 
To  me,  the  capital  delinquency. 
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j^jtf*  He  was  too  patriotic,  too  upright  ; 
This  wa«  his  crime. — Bnt  hast  thou  recollected, 
That  to  our  couTitry,  which  not  yet  is  dead, 
Timoleon  yet  re  mai  uh  ?     And  .^schjlus  ?  . , , 
Thou  foolish  one  ! .  . ,  Ah  !  whither  dosst  thou  raah? 
I  hivecl  thee  hithei-to  :  how  mtiiih,  thou  ktiuweat  : 
I'm  a  true  man  ;  and  auch  I  deeai^d  thee  too  : 
And  .so  thou  wert  with  me  at  first  ;  a  friend 
Thau  hadst  in  me,  a  friend  I  had  in  thee  > , , 
By  bh)o<l  alone  we  are  united  now  ; 
Ah  si>are,  ah  spare*  this  last  remaining  tie  Ì 
Behold  me,  I  am  one  who  loftily 
And  loudly  doth  profess  and  swear  to  be 
The  bitter  foe  of  simulated  yirtue. 

Tim.  Less  fickle  than  yourselves,  I  do  not  change 
So  auddeiily  as  you  my  love  to  hate» 
Dear  above  6v*ry  thing  I  held  you  once» 
And  still  I  hold  you  :  to  regain  mj  friend, 
And  brother,  ev'ry  means  will  I  adopt. 
Thy  frank  reraonstrances  oifeud  me  not  ; 
But  yet  I  hope,  now  that  I  have  removed 
The  chief  est  hindrance,  to  recover  thee. 
As  to  thee,  mother,  I  have  long  ago 
Fully  eouvinoed  thee,  that  I  would  impose 
A  more  efScient  governiuent  on  Corinth. 
Let  me  not  have  to  calm  you  all  at  once  !  .  ,  * 

Deyn,  I  am  offended  for  thy  brother  . . , 

^8.  U  hat  ? 

Art  thou  impassive  as  respects  thy  country  ? 

DertL  I  am  a  mother . ,  » 

jEs.  Of  Timophanes. 

Dem.  Ofboth... 

^s.  No,  of  Timoleon  thou  art  not. 

Dem.  Thou  hearest  him  ?  * . .  Unhappy  I  ! , ,  . 

Tim,  Permit. 

That  I  alone  confront  my  brother's  rage. 
Before  thou  hear  him.     It  would  be  to  thee, 
To  listen  to  his  fierce  rehukes,  too  painfuL 
I  promise  thee  by  arguments  to  make 
Converts  of  these  ;  no  evil  csan  result 
From  thence  to  them  ;  aiid,  spite  of  his  aversion, 
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I  will,  that  with  myself  Timoleon  share 
That  pow'r,  which  now  securely  I  possess. 
From  me,  do  not  thou,  by  thyself  dissent  : 
A  blind  love  of  thy  country  sways  thee  not  : 
Thou  lov'st  thy  children,  thou.    Leave  me  awhile  : 
Perchance  my  brother  will  come  here  to  me  ; 
I  would  convince  him  first  :  and  afterwards 
Thou  in  our  mutual  joy  shalt  bear  a  part. 

JEs.  It  is  as  possible  that  he  should  yield. 
As  that  myself  should  yield  to  thee  .  .  .  But,  say  : 
Art  thou  resolved,  if  he  should  not  relent, 
To  follow  thy  infatuated  schemes  ? 
Think  of  it  ;  speak  .  .  . 

Dem,  0  iEschylus,  .  .  .  my  heart 

Is  fiird  with  horrible  presentiments  .  .  . 
Ah  !  son,  I  pray  thee  ;  do  not  move  at  least 
A  step  from  hence,  of  which  I  know  not  first. 

Tim.  I  promise  this  to  thee  :  now  go  in  peace  : 
Nothing  henceforward  will  I  undertake 
Without  thy  approbation  :  live  secure  ; 
I  swear  this  unto  thee.    I  feel  within  me 
A  certainty  that  I  shall  be  ere  long 
To  thee  the  herald  of  domestic  peace, 
As  well  established  as  our  public  greatness. 

Scene  III. 

TIMOPHANES,  .ESCHYLUS. 

^8,  Timoleon  has  a  heart  more  masculine  : 
Thou  wilt  not  conquer  him,  as  thou  hast  done 
Thy  mother,  by  her  feminine  ambition 
Conquer'd  already. 

Tim.  All  the  means,  in  me, 

Of  conquering  all,  are  placed  :  believe  my  words. 

^8.  Now  thou  dost  speak  at  last  ;  this  is  a  language 
Precisely  corresponding  to  thy  deeds. 
At  least  I  hold  thee  somewhat  less  degraded. 
Now  that  thou  speakest  as  a  tyrant  should. 
I  speak  as  should  a  citizen.    I  came 
Expressly  to  renounce  thy  amity. 
I  grieve  not  that  thou  hast  deluded  me  : 
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Had  I  deluded  theo»  my  causo  for  grief 
Were  greater,  for  a  man  sincere  am  I, 

Tim,  T  do  not  thus  with  levity  renounce 
Tlie  ancient  lofty  tiea  of  boly  fiiendaliip, — 
j'Kschylua,  hear  me.  —I  wtmkl  fain  convince  tliee, 
In  spite  of  prejudice,  that  ev'ry  virtue 
In  me  is  not  assumed»  that  rectitude 
May  be  allied  to  gratified  ambition. 
If  tHia  my  thought,  to  make  myself  the  firsts 
I  kept  from  thee,  if  also  I  denied  it, 
If  I  to  thee  denied  it  ;  Trouldst  thou  thence 
Have  trusted  to  my  silence,  or  denial  ? 
Did  ever  man  abandon  fiov'jeign  power  ? 
P'rhaps  thou  didst  err  in  making  me  thj  friend, 
While  thus  I  rose  to  greatness  step  by  step  : 
But,  thou  wouldet  err  no  less,  if  thou  shouldat  oease 
To  be  so,  "when  my  pow'r  is  now  so  great. 

^M,  Then  was  the  blood  of  Archidas  decreed 
To  manifest  to  me  thy  turpitude, 
Which  hitherto  I  knew  not  ?   Can  it  be. 
That  thou  art  thus  in  bondage  to  thy  crimes  ?  •  -  , 
But,  if,  0  Heav'ns  !  I  cease  to  be  thy  friend, 
I  yet  remain  allied  to  thee  .  .  .  Ah,  yes  I 
By  my  beloved  sister,  in  thine  eyes 
Still  precious  ;  by  those  dear  and  tender  babes, 
Of  which  she  made  thee  father  ;  I  beseech  thee. 
On  her,  on  them  take  pity,  since  for  us, 
And  for  thyself  thou  feeFst  it  not.    Kot  yet 
Is  Corinth,  as  thou  thinkest^  quite  struck  dumb  ; 
A  joy,  too  transient  only,  for  thyself 
Dost  thou  prepare  ;  for  us,  a  lasting  grief. 
Ah  !  hear  nie  .  .  .  See,  I  weep  ;  for  thee  I  weep.*— 
Thou  art  not  yet  eo  far  advanced  in  guilt, 
That  evVy  obstacle  thou  hast  surmounted  ; 
Nor  art  thou  innocent  enough  to  fear  none. 
Many  more  Hves  must  yet  be  sacrificed. 
Ere  thou  canst  fix  the  basis  of  thy  throne  ; 
And  p'rhaps  thou  hast  not  yet  the  hardened  guilt 
Kequired  for  such  a  process  .  .  .  Thou  beholdest 
How  1  address  thee  as  a  man  ;  methinks, 
That  in  thy  bosom  thou  i^tam^est  %tUl 
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Some  sparks  of  Iminan  feeling.    Many  steps 
There  are,  from  loving  as  I  once  loved  thee, 
To  hating  thee  :  .  .  .  and  it  will  cost  me  much 
To  make  the  change  .  .  .  Ah  !  force  me  not  to  this. 

Tim.  Thou  art  the  hest  of  men  ;  ah,  wert  thou  not 
The  most  deceived  !    But  yet  for  this,  0  no  ! 
I  love  thee  not  the  less. — But  I  hehold 
Timoleon  coming  .  .  . 

Scene  IV. 

TlMOLEON,   .«BCHYLUS,   TIMOPHANES. 

Tim.  Ah  !  grant  thou  to  me, 

That  first  I  speak  to  thee,  one  word  alone  : 
Thou  shalt  speak  afterwards  .  .  . 

Timol,  I  deem'd  thou  wert 

A  tyrant,  but  at  least  a  lofty  one  ; 
But  thou'rt  as  base  as  any  other  tyrant. 
Fool  that  I  was  !    Is  there  in  all  the  world 
A  tyrant  of  an  uncorrupted  heart  ? — 
I  myself  bring,  to  the  sublime  assassin 
Of  each  good  citizen,  one  of  the  best 
That  still  remains  :  in  me  lives  Archidas  : 
Thou  hast  committed  unavailing  crimes  ; 
Collected  Corinth  breathes  in  me  ;  in  this 
My  energetic,  brave,  and  most  free  soul. 
Me,  me,  then  slay  ;  and  be  thou  silent  :  now 
Nothing  remains  for  thee  to  say  to  me  ; 
It  only  now  remains  for  thee  to  kill  me. 

Tim.  Now,  hear  the  new  professions  of  a  tyrant. — 
This  my  life  is  thy  gift  ;  thou,  brother,  thou 
Preservedst  it  for  me  ;  resume  thy  gift  : 
I  am  not  hedged  around  by  armed  guards  : 
Here  is  my  dagger  :  plunge  it  in  my  breast. 
Behold,  I  keep  my  bosom  yet  defenceless  ; 
No  timid  mail  is  there  ;  I  firmly  stand. 
Firmly  as  thou. — Why  dost  thou  now  delay  ? 
Quickly  strike  thou.    The  hate  that  in  thy  breast 
Thou  cherishest  'gainst  tyrants,  in  my  blood 
Now  vent  it  all  :  if  thy  just  hate  I  merit, 
I  am  no  more  thy  brother. — This  my  power 
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No  man  in  all  the  world  can  now  take  froni  me  ; 
Thon,  thou  alone,  and  with  impnnitj', 
CimBt  tako  my  life. 

TimoL  No»  if  thou  slay'st  me  not, 

Thou  no'er  shalt  keep  that  execrable  power. 
Already  art  thou  wading  deep  in  hlood  ; 
Wilt  thou  now  halt  midway  ?    Proceed,  proceed  : 
Only  through  this  niy  breast  to  Oorinth's  throne 
Canst  thou  ascend  :  there  is  no  other  way. 

Tim.  I  sit  on  it  already»  and  thou  art 
Unhurt.    My  cit}^  and  my  force,  I  know  ; 
And  I  ali^eady  have  advanced  too  far» 
Now  to  recede.    There  are  none  equal  here 
To  me,  except  thy  self.    *T  would  he  in  me 
Consummate  infamy  to  make  myself 
Again  inferior  to  my  own  inferiors  ; 
Thine,  I  may  be;  and  if  thou  wilt,  I  will. 
Trust  me  that  here  the  hydra-headed  monaterj 
Popular  freedom,  ne'er  shall  rise  again. 
To  thee  the  government  of  one  seems  guilty  ; 
But,  if  exemplarily  just,  that  one 
By  practice  might  refute  thy  theories- 
That  one,  be  thou  ;  and  profit  by  my  sins  ; 
Thus  Corinth,  more  than  I  have  taken  from  her, 
In  thee  will  reacquire  ;  and  I  shall  feel 
A  pride  in  being  second  to  thyself. 

Tiirtol  Thy   wicked  words    more    keenly    wound   my 
heart, 
Thau  could  that  dagger,  with  whose  reeking  point 
Then  hast  restored  my  Archidas  to  freedom. 
Yet  fila  J  ;  slay  on  ;  but  do  not  thou  presume 
To  teach  the  arts  of  arbitrary  sway^ 
Or  servitude,  to  one  by  birth  a  Grecian. 
Snceessive  tyrannies  alternately 
Have,  it  is  true,  disfigured  ev'ry  state 
Of  this  clime  sacred  to  the  cause  of  freedom  : 
But  here  has  blood  been  always  cleansed  by  blood  ; 
Nor  has  the  sword  of  vengeance  ever  slumber d. 

TtrtL  And  let  the  traitorous  sword  come  when  it  may  ?j 
And  fall  upon  my  breast  :  but,  while  I  breathe, 
Connth  and  Greece  shall  seCj  that  evermore 
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The  sway  of  one  is  not  corrupt  :  shall  see, 

That  a  prince  raised  by  bloodshed  to  the  throne, 

Can  make  his  people  happy  with  wise  laws  ; 

Each  man  secure  ;  internal  peace  enjoy'd  ; 

His  subjects'  fear  enhancing  their  obedience  ; 

Strong  in  himself,  the  envy  of  his  neighbours  .  .  . 

Timol.  What  wouldst  thou  teach  us?  are  not  kingly 
crimes 

To  all  men  known  ?    Does  not  degraded  Asia 

Exhibit  ev'ry  day  their  dire  eflfects  ? 

'Tis  of  that  soil  a  plant  :  there,  takes  it  root  ; 

There,  less  than  men  it  makes  men  ;  banish'd  hence, 

It  makes  the  Grecians  like  the  gods  themselves. 

We  are  the  loftiest  people  of  the  earth. — 

What  dost  thou  covet  for  thyself?    To  be 

A  king  exempted  from  the  lot  of  kings  ? — 

Of  ev'ry  good  man  thou  art  now  the  foe, 

And  wilt  be  more  and  more  so  ;  ev'ry  virtue 

Invidiously  despising  ;  flatter'd,  fear'd, 

Abhorr'd  ;  to  others  an  exceeding  burden, 

A  torment  to  thyself;  unworthy  praise 

Evermore  craving,  in  thyself  convinced 

That  thou  deservest  only  execration. 

Fears  in  thy  heart,  and  terror  in  thine  eye  ; 
Of  apprehension,  and  suspicious  thoughts 
Eternal  prey  ;  an  everlasting  thirst 
For  blood  and  gold,  and  never  satisfied  ; 
Deprived  thyself,  of  what  thou  tak'st  from  others, 
Sweet  peace  of  mind  ;  to  no  one  in  the  world 
By  blood  or  friendship  join'd  ;  of  fetter'd  slaves 
The  still  more  fetter'd  lord  ;  the  first  in  rank, 
The  least  in  heart  of  all .  .  .  Ah  !  tremble  ;  tremble  : 
Such  wilt  thou  be  :  if  such  thou'rt  not  already. 

^8.  Ah  !  no  ;  the  pure  divinity  of  freedom 
Never  yet  breathed  into  a  mortal  heart 
Words  more  divine,  more  warm,  more  true,  more  strong. 
Already  by  the  fury  that  transports  him 
Is  my  full  bosom  seized.     Canst  thou  resist. 
Infatuated  man,  a  portraiture. 
At  once  so  accurate,  and  horrible. 
Of  the  vile  life,  in  which  thou'rt  plunging  ? 
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Tim*  Maybtì 

Ye  speak  the  trutli. — But  now  there  are  no  words, 
Strong  howsoever  they  be,  that  can  avail 
To  turn  me  from  my  purpose.     It  is  past, 
For  ever  past,  the  time  for  mo  to  be 
A  faithful  citizen»     My  master  passion, 
My  &ole»  immutable,  and  lofty  wish 
To  reign,  has  now  become  my  whole  of  life  .  ,  . 
Brother,  I  have  already  told  thee  so  ; 
Thou  canst  alone  correct  me  by  the  sword  : 
All  other  means  are  vain  ,  ♦  . 

TimoL  And  I  to  thee 

Repeat  it  :  thou  shalt  never  have  the  sceptre, 
Except  thou  kill  me  first. 

^fl.  And,  with  him,  me. 

To  that  fond  frieudbhip  which  I  had  for  thee, 
I  feel  already  in  myself  succeed 
An  ardent,  strong,  atrocious  enmity. 
Yes,  thou  shalt  find  in  me  an  enemj^ 
No  less  embitter' d,  fierce,  implacable. 
Than  I  waa  once  a  friend  both  fond  and  hearty. 
And  recollect,  that  I  am  not,  like  him, 
To  thee  a  broth er.^ — In  the  tyrant*s  presence 
I  here  meanwhile  to  thee,  Timoleon,  swear 
Eternal  fealty  of  blood.     I  swear 
By  thy  side,  for  my  country,  to  confront 
The  worst  extremities  :   and  if  at  last 
Our  labors  should  be  vaiD,  I  further  ft  wear 
That  I  will  not  survive  her  one  brief  moment, 

TimoL  O  thou  insane  one,  for  an  instant  think  ; 
If  BO  much  be  resolved  by  one  who  is 
Thy  bosom  friend,  and  also  hound  to  thee 
By  ties  of  blood,  w^hat  will  so  many  others, 
Incensed  by  thee,  perform  ? 

Tim.  Enough,  enough* — 

I  fain  would  have  you  friends  ;  hut  fear  yoTi  not 
As  my  opponents.     Now  exert  yourselves 
For  her,  ye  gen-rous  champions  of  your  country. 
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Scene  V. 

TIMOLEON,  .fiSCHYLUS. 

Timol,  Ah,  ill-advised,  infatuated  brother  ! 

Could  I  save  thee,  as  I  feel  confident 

To  save  my  country  ! 

^s.  In  his  mercenaries 

Doth  he  confide  ;  he  knows  that  other  troops 

Corinth  now  has  not  to  oppose  to  his. 

Timol.  With  this  last  massacre  he  has  contrived 

To  terrify  the  people  ;  but  their  hate 

A  thousand  times  he  has  augmented  by  it  ; 

And  he  has  not  in  ev'ry  heart  extinguished 

Courage,  and  resolutions  of  revenge. 

Already  by  a  secret  embassy 

Sent  to  Mycene,  have  the  people  sought 

Immediate  aid  ;  his  very  satellites 

In  part  are  disaffected.     Wretched  man  ! 

In  his  own  snares  he  will  be  surely  caught  !  .  .  . 

Ah  !  were  there  yet  a  remedy  !  .  .  .  But  he 

Has  robb'd  me  of  my  friend,  and,  dearer  far. 

My  liberty  .  .  .  But  yet  ...  he  is  my  brother  ; 

Still  do  I  pity  him  .  .  .  Could  any  one 

Somewhat  persuade  him  .  .  . 

j^8.  This  his  mother  might. 

Were  not  her  heart  corrupted  :  but  too  much  . .  . 
Timol,  She  also  for  the  last  time  now  shall  hear  me. 

Ere  I  do  this,  I  fly  to  supplicate 

My  friends,  that  they  alone  would  grant  to  him 

What  of  this  day  remains,  for  penitence  ; 

Forthwith  will  I  return  ;  and  ev'ry  plan, 

To  make  him  change,  will  I  in  turn  adopt  : 
Entreaties,  tears,  fear,  menaces,  and  mother. — 
Ah,  come  thou  also  ;  let  us  means  contrive 
By  which  the'  uplifted  sword  may  be  awhile 
Suspended  o'er  his  head,  and  yet  no  loss 
His  country  thence  sustain.     Let  us  to-day 
Render  to  him  the  latest  offices 
Of  friends  and  relatives  :  but  citizens, 
[f  this  avail  not,  are  we  ; — and  shall  be 
Constrain'd,  though  weeping,  such  to  prove  ourselves. 
VOL.  I.  2  G 
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ACT  lY. 

Scene  I. 

demaei8te,  timoleon> 

TimoL  I  come  to  reap  the  liarvest  of  thy  judgment 
Since  last  I  saw  thee,  Archidas  alone 
Hath  fairn  assassinated  :  thy  disoonrae 
Hath  hitherto  much  checked  thy  haughty  sod  : 
Now,  certainly,  thou  hast  entirely  changed 
And  mollified  his  heart  i  that  which  in  vain 
My  ineffectual  and  fraternal  words, 
The  universal  cries,  the  gen'ral  tears, 
Friendly  reprovings,  and  the  bitter  pange 
Of  a  remorseful  conscience,  sought  to  do. 
Has  been  effected  by  the  absolute, 
And  virtuous  intercessions  of  a  mother. 

Dmn.  .  .  ,  Heav'n   knows,   my   son,   with    how 
eagerness 
I  set  to  work  to  execute  the  task  ; 
But  is  there  any  rock  that  is  as  hard 
As  is  the  bosom  of  Timophanes  ? 
He  hath  imbibed  the  poisonous  draught  of  power  ; 
Kor  are  there  prayers,  or  tears,  or  arguments, 
Or  force,  that  now  can  change  him,     I  with  thee 
Was  here  conversing,  scarcely  had  he  left  us, 
When  he  infiictod  a  most  cruel  death 
On  Archidas.     After  such  deeds  as  these. 
What  use  are  words  ?    I  Bpoke  in  vain  ;  still  more 
Timophanes  persists  *  .  .  Ah  '  tbou,  who  art 
Humane  and  wise,  do  thou  awhile  then  yield 
To  irresistible  impetuous  power  : 
P'rhaps  afterwards  ♦  .  . 

TimoL  Speak'st  thou  to  me,  0  woman? 

Dem.  Alas  !  , . .  If  thou  yield  not,  what  will  befall  u«  ? ,  J 
Ah  1  hear  me.     Wouldst  thou  sea  him  massacred  ? 
Or  wouldst  thou,  that  by  force  a  turbulent, 
Insane  ambition  now  should  drag  him  on 
To  crimes  more  heinous  still?    His  state  from  thine ^ 
Is  too  dissimilar  :  of  too  much  blood 
He  ÌB  already  guilty,  that  he  now 
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Could  live  securely,  were  he  to  disarm  : 
Kow  is  it  iiidiepeiLaable  that  he 
Supply  with  pow*r  the  forfeiture  of  fame  : 
3ut  thee,  whoVt  arm'd  iu  inuooetice  complete. 
Calm  reaBon  maj  convinee  ;  aud  I  may  find 
jThoe  a  more  facile  listener.     His  power. 
His  honor,  p*rhaps  e'en  life  itself,  all,  all, 
If  he  should  yield  himself  to  us,  he  ioses  : 
Thou,  if  to  me  thou  yieldest,  iu^est  nothing  .  .  . 

TtTnol.  What  in  famous  conoluaiona  !     Callest  thou 
Thy  country  nothing?  nothing  my  renown?— 
Art  thou  my  mother,  thou  ? — If  be  should  cease 
To  be  a  tyrant,  for  bis  life  thou  feaiest  ? — 
But  toil  me  :  thinkest  thou  that  he  can  live, 
Provided  he  pereiit  to  be  a  tyrant  ? 

Detìì.  0   Heavnsl  .  .  .  Each   word   of  thine   breathes 
nought  but  veugeance. 
Fierce  to  l£y  brother  art  thou,  while  for  thee 
He  is  all  love  :  while  he  would  have  iu  thee. 
In  thy  intelligence  and  lofty  heart, 
His  country  live  ;  and  that  magnificence 
Which  he  in  time  of  war  beetow'd  upon  her, 
*Ee  wills,  that  now  she  should  receive  from  thee. 
In  time  of  peace,  still  greater  than  before. 
And  this  he  swore  to  me  ,  .  , 

TimoL  And  dost  thou  yield 

Belief  to  words  (or  be  they  true,  or  false) 
Yet  always  guilty?     Thou  shouldst  know,  methinks. 
That  I'm  a  citizen,  and  not  the  city. 
Tho  living  country  is  in  sacred  laws  ; 
In  upright  magistrates,  its  minis tera, 
And  not  its  masters  ;  in  the  multitude  ; 
And  in  the  great  i  in  uncorrupted  votes. 
And  in  the  union  of  these  suffrages  ; 
In  the  incessant  and  pervading  fieodom, 
That  makes  all  equal  who  are  so  in  goodness  : 
And,  more  than  all,  the  country's  life  consiste 
In  the  fix'd  hate  of  individual  rule. 
This  know'st  not  thou? — It  was  the  highest  insult 
That  could  be  shown  me  by  your^ielves  ;  to  dare, 
Or  feign  to  deem  me  the  confederate 
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Of  tymiiiiy  in  you. — Aiid^  lady,  thou 
Art  equally  convicted  with  thy  son^ 
By  signs  conclusive*     It  Ib  clear  to  me, 
That  lees  it  pleases  thee  to  be  the  mother 
Of  me^  a  citizen,  than  him,  a  tyrant. 

Dem.  'Tie  clear  to  all,  that,  as  thou  canst,  I  cannot 
Divest  my&elf  of  love  for  my  own  blood  ; 
That  I  am  evermore  a  mother  .  .  .  Thus 
Wert  thou  a  brother  [ 

TinioL  0,  what  mother  art  thou  ? 

The  Spartan  women  ^  that  which  mothers  should  be, 
lliey  teach  thee  in  their  austere  commonwealth. 
The'  effeminate  fondness  of  a  partial  woman 
Is  thine,  miscaird  by  thee  maternal  love. 
Making  thee  yield  thy  BOn*s  ìntTinsic  honor 
To  his  unprincipled  and  headstrong  pride. 
Behold  the  Spartan  mothers,  in  their  song 
Eejoicing,  for  their  country  sacrificed  ; 
Counting  their  wounds  ;  and  washing,  kissing  them, 
With  patriotic,  not  lamenting  tears  ; 
And  she  who  is  of  most  sons  destitute. 
By  stately  grief  ennobled,  moves  along 
Most  dignified  in  aspect  :  these  are  women. 
Women,  and  citizens,  and  mothers,  these, 
Thou,  to  thy  son's  infiexible  intent. 
Although  thou  know'st  it  criminal,  dost  yield  ; 
And  dar'st  thou  say  to  me,  and  dar'st  thou  hope. 
That  I  should  also  yield  to  it  ?     AÌi,  why 
To  my  stQi  inore  inflexible  intent, 
Which  thou  dost  know  to  be  the  child  of  virtue, 
Dost  thou  not  rather  yield  ?    For  him  alone 
Dost  thou  ejaculate  a  mother's  name  ; 
For  mc,  dost  thotJt  suppress  it  ? 

Bern.  Calm  thyself: 

Hear  me,  Timoloon  .  .  ,  What  have  I  not  done? 
And  what  have  I  not  said  ?  ...  I  am  aware 
That  on  thy  side  is  reEiaon  ;  but  thon  knoweet 
Tbat  force,  which  listens  to  no  arguments, 
Combats  for  him  .  .  . 

TimoL  Ko,  mother,  mo  ;  by  words 

Thou  hast  done  little,  and  by  deeds  «till  less, 
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tiay»  nothing.     No  impaasion'd  sentiments 
[nflaine  thj  heart  ;  no  patriotic  fire^ 
[That  gives  new  courage  to  the  woakeet  breast, 
;&.nd  bad  inspired  tbee  with  an  eloquence 
Imperative,  and  masculine,  and  etem. 
In  thy  antipathies  and  sympathies, 
Timophanea,  believe  me,  craftily 
His  hopes  hath  founded  :  he  discovers  clearly 
How  much  the  fascination  of  a  throne 
Flatters  thy  woman^s  bosom*     Mother,  say, 
Bbe  he  e  er  heard  thee  thnnder  forth  in  tones 
PF lofty  menace?    Has  he  ever  heard  thee?  ,  .  ^ 

D&n.  As  far  as  might  a  feeble  mother  venture, 
have  presumed  ;  but  .  ,  ♦ 

Timol.  Was  a  Grecian  mother 

Ever  incapable,  or  ever  feeble  ? 
Thon  hast,  more  than  thou  meri  test  to  have, 
Ijffective  arms  ;  if  thou  neglectest  them, 
rThiiie  itì  the  fault.     If  he  to  prayers,  and  tears. 
And  arguments  resisted  ;  thou  thyself 
Shouldeijt  have  banished  hence  (  for  tliis  abode 
Is  tliin©)  the  scandalous,  accursed  train 
C  }f  tyranny  ;  have  taken  from  thy  son 
All  methods  of  con*nption  ;  taken  from  him, 
Ere  aught  thou  tooke^t,  weapons  worse  than  swords, 
The  master  key  of  all  base  passions,  gold. 
Did  not  thy  consort's  last  and  sacred  will. 
Do  not  the  laws  of  Corinth,  render  thee 
The  absolute  disposer  of  our  substance  ? 

Dew,  *Tia  true,  I  might  have  spoken  ;  .  .  ,  but,  sf  he  .  ,  . 

TimoL  Thon   shouldst   have   acted,   not    have    spoken, 
mother  : 
And  if  his  guilt  arose  to  such  a  pitch 
As  to  contend  with  thee  ;  why  didst  not  thou, 
With  hair  dishevelled,  weeping,  and  in  weeds 
Of  widowhood,  with  face  and  bosom  torn. 
Depart  from  this  contaminated  roof  ? 
And  in  thy  hand^  at  thy  departure  hence. 
The  children  of  thy  son  thou  shouldst  have  led, 
Themselves  not  guilty  for  their  guilty  sire  ; 
And    with   them   shouldst   have   dragg'd   their  weeping 
mother  ; 
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A  grateful  spentaci©  of  ancient  virtue 
To  all  good  citizens  :  thyself  have  sheltered. 
And  them,  with  mo,  thy  true,  thy  only  eon  ;- 
And  to  himself  the  tyi-a.nt  have  abandoned. 
Amid  hie  bullies  and  his  paraeites  : 
Not  an  accomplice  of  Mb  power  nsTiTp'd 
Have  loftily  proclaimed  thytself  ;  and  thus 
Have  from  thyself  removed  the  dreadful  blot 
Of  taking  part  in  it. — Hast  thou  done  tkis  ? 
Such  an  exposure  could  he  have  resisted  ?  .  ,  - 
Surely  he  scom'd,  that  which  he  well  might  scorn» 
Imbecile  tears  and  female  lamentations. 

Dem.  My  son,  .  ,  .  1  fear'd  . ,  ,  Ah  !  hear  me  .  .  . 
ThnoL  He  bhonld  hear  thee^ 

Dem,  I  dreaded  to  increase  his  cruelty, 
Ey  thus  defying  him  :  I  tum'd  to  thee, 
And  still  I  tnm  to  thee,  to  whom  an  evil, 
Still  greater  than  to  him,  may  now  ensue  ; 
To  thee  .  .  , 

Timol.        Thou  fearest  ?     If  fear  be  thy  guide, 
If  fear  in  thee  must  now  UBurp  the  place 
Of  patriotic  love  ;  know  thou  that  ruin. 
Irreparable  ruin,  over  him, 
Not  over  me,  impends  ;  and  that  this  day, 
This  (iay  alone,  if  thou  wouldst  have  him  saved, 
Remains  to  thee. 
Deni,  What  do  I  hear  ?  .  ,  .  Alai  !  — 

TimoL  Yes;    this  one  day,    now   verging  on   to^ 
night  ,  .  * 
T  love  my  brother  ;  hut  I  love  him,  mother, 
With  a  far  diff *rent  love  to  thine  :  in  heart 
I  weep  for  him,  although  with  thee  I  weep  not, 
I  speak  to  thee  with  this  ferocity, 
Because  I  love  you  both  ,  »  .  For  Corinth  now 
No  more  I  fear  ;  .  ,  *  I  fear  alone  for  you. 
Timophanes  tinwarily  coniidea 
In  his  bribed  mercenaries  ,  .  .  Ah,  my  mother. 
My  last  petitions  now  1  mise  to  thee. 
1  supplicate  thee  for  my  brother's  life, 
If  thou  dost  hold  it  dear,     I  now  alone 
Over  his  head  myself  suspended  hold 
The  citizens'  retri butory  sword  : 
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I  add,  I  only,  to  the  tyrant's  daye 

A  single  day  :  I,  who  firit  ooght  to  wreak 

My  vengeance  in  the  life-blood  of  the  tyrant, 

I,  ah  disgraceful  weakneie  !  I  preserve  it. 

Take  warning  fiom  ray  words  ;  and  be  persuaded 

That  Corinth  has  not  yet  so  ranch  incensed 

Her  guardian  deities,  that  one  man's  presence 

Suffices  to  annihilate  her  now.  — 

Behold  the  tyrant*     I  no  more  accost  him  ; 

I  have  said  all  to  him  that  I  can  say.^^ 

If  til  result,  blame  thou  thyself  alone. 


Scene  II. 


P  DEM  ARISTE,    TIMOPHAjreS. 

Tim,  Timoleon  then  avoids  me  '? 

Dmn,  Ahj  my  son  !  .  ,  * 

Tim,  Has  he  so  much  disturb'd  thee  ?    Hast  thou  not 
Yet  altered  him  ? 

Dem,  0  Heav*nB  f  his  words  were  death 

To  my  Sad  heart     0  tremble  ;  one  day  only, 
This  day  alone,  remains  to  thee  .  *  , 

Tim.  I  tremble? 

*Tis  now  too  late  ;  now  that  my  enterprise 
I  have  aocomplish'd. 

Dem,  How  art  thon  mistaken  !  .  .  , 

Perchance,  without  thy  brother,  thou  hadst  not 
Been  living  yet  ,  ,  . 

Tim.  Dost  thou  so  much  despise  me» 

That  thon  eipectest  to  obtain  by  terror 
That  which  to  prayers  I  will  not  yield?    I  speak 
More  openly  than  he  does  :  no  light  proof 
Be  it  to  thee  of  this,  that  nought  I  fear. — 
AH  their  contrivances  I  know  ;  I  know 
That,  coward  foes,  they  now  betake  themselves 
To  arts  in  vain.     They  also  have  their  traitors  : 
Assistance  frora  Mycene  they  expect 
In  vain  ;  in  vain  have  they  corrupted  some 
Of  ray  attendants  :  all  is  known  to  rae  : 
Their  steps,  their  thoughts,  their  plans,  I  know  all  fully. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  yield  to  them  ; 
Butj  should  that  happen,  I  will  ne'er  recede  ; 
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No»  never.     Had  thej  openly  opposed  me, 

J  ehcjuld  have  blamed  tHem  less  ;  but  tbey  liave  had 

Recjouree  to  fraud.     That  fraud  shall  be  their  ruin. 

Dew.  Alaa  !  ...  art  thon,  then,  ao  nnnatuml. 
That  e'en  thy  brother  ?  , .  , 

Tim.  He  asperses  me 

With  tyranny  ;  but  yet,  much  more  than  he, 
Am  I  a  eon  and  brother.     I  would  give 
My  life,  at  any  time,  to  rescue  his  : 
If  I  distinguish  him  from  other  foes, 
Thou  thence  mayst  judge.     Himself  and  ^Bcbylus» 
From  the  approaching  universal  slaughter, 
Alone  shall  be  exempt  .  .  * 

Bern.  Dost  thou  yet  speafe, 

0  Heav'ns  !  of  farther  slaughter  ?     What  e  thy  purpose? 
Pause  ■  I  command  thee.     To  thy  detriment 
Too  long  have  I  been  silent  !     My  coiinivance. 
My  silent  eondeÉicension  makes  me  guilty  ; 
Timoleon*s  indignation  towards  his  mother, 
Alas  !  it  is  too  just ,  .  ^ 

Tim.  My  destiny 

Is  irreversibly  decreed  \  the  throne 
Or  death.— In  vain  thou  art  incensed  ;  in  vain 
Thou  supplica  test,  weepeat,  menaceli. 

1  have  already  issued  the  oommand 
Of  death  ;  and  for  my  brother  t^tand  in  fear  ; 
For  military  rage  is  ill  controird, 
Be  it  thy  task,  thou  mother  of  us  both, 
To  make  him  fly  from  all  assemblies  :  ah  \ 

.  Do  thou  exert  thy  utmost  to  persuade  him 
Beneath  our  roof  to  shelter.     From  his  mouth 
I  never  leam*d  his  stratageuis  :  to  him 
Tell  mine,  as  far  as  may  be  requisite 
For  his  protection.     I  am  apprehensive 
Lest  he  should  still  persist  to  seek  the  place 
Agreed  upon  with  itischylus  :  here  only 
He  will  be  fully  safe  *  .  . 

Dmi.  And  should  I  yet 

Avail  to  draw  him  hither,  hapless  I  ! 
When  of  the  slaughter  he  shall  hear,  .  ,  ,  pei-chance,  .  , 
O  dreadful  day  I  .  ,  .  he  then  wiU  breathe  revenge  .  . . 

Tifw,  When  he  shall  see  that  I  would  spare  his  life. 
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P'rhaps  he  may  change  :  but  also  he  may  slay  me  : 
And  let  him  do  it  ;  he  alone  may  do  it  : 
This  life  he  may  resume,  since  once  he  saved  it  : — 
But  to  retake  from  me  this  throne,  which  I 
Gain'd  for  myself  ?  not  Heav*n  itself  could  do  it, 
Except  it  first  reduce  my  frame  to  ashes. 

Scene  III. 

^SCHTLUS,  DEMARISTE,  TIMOPHANES. 

Ma,  Be  not  amazed  if  thou  yet  seeest  me  : 
Behold  the  count'nance  of  a  gen'rous  foe  : 
And  the  first  dart,  that  I  direct  against  thee. 
Is  the  unforced  confession,  that  e'en  now 
A  mortal  blow  is  falling  on  thy  breast. 

Dew.  Ah  son,  I  cannot  leave  thee  !  ...  At  thy  side 
I  must  remain  .  .  .  Thou  yieldest  ?  ...  Be  convinced 
By  this  brave  man  .  .  .  O  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  what    art   thou 
doing  ?  .  .  . 

Tim,  Against  each  dart  my  breast  is  mail'd  in  steel. 
I  fearlessly  await  you. 

Ms,  ^Hear  me  :  never 

Was  I  more  frank  with  thee  than  I  am  now  : 
My  heart  addresses  thee  ;  nor  is  that  heart. 
Because  I  am  thy  adversary,  changed, 
Save  for  the  better  :  hearken. — Though  thou'rt  brave. 
Thou  art  but  one  ;  unwary  is  thy  trust, 
If  placed  on  others  :  thou'rt  beset  by  death 
In  thousand  shapes  :  many  as  are  the  swords 
That  thou  see'st  round  thee  drawn  in  thy  defence, 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  suddenly 
May  not  be  tum'd  against  thy  breast.     Ah  !  trust 
To  me  alone.     Be  changed,  or  slay,  or  tremble. 

Tim,  Leave  me  to  face  my  destiny.     This  day. 
Which  ye  announce  to  me  as  so  tremendous. 
Will  not  be  spent  ere  ye  will  be  convinced 
Of  your  mistake  :  nor  will  it  then  to  you 
Be  unacceptable,  to  find  that  pity. 
Of  which  to  me  ye  now  are  so  profuse, 
More  efficacious  as  another's  boon. 
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Scene  IV, 

.^SCHYLUS,  DEMARISTIL 

M^.  Thou  wilt,  then»  have  it  io?    I  have  discharged. 
Beyond  thy  merits^  what  I  owi&d  to  thee,— 

Dmi,  Ah  riio  \     Brin^  here  Timoleon  r  I  would  fain 
Impart  to  him  great  tidings.     Each  aBsetnhly 
Persuade  him  to  avoid  :  he  ifi  in  danger  .  _  . 
Watch  over  him  ,  *  ,  I  tremble  ,  *  .  Bring  him  here, 
At  all  events,  before  the  night  descends  ; 
He  will  not  be  eecure  elsewhere.     Ah,  go  ; 
Have  pity  on  a  mother  ;  save  one  Bon  ; 
1  fl J  to  make  the  other  more  relenting. 

Scene  Y, 
.eschylus, 

^È,  What  perturbation  1     O  \  what  horrid  secret 
Beneath  her  accents  lurks  ? . . ,  O  Heav'ns  !  . ,  .  And  whence 
In  the  fierce  tyrant  so  much  confidence  ? 
Perchancse  he  knows  our  schemes  ?    Perchance  ourselves 
Are  by  his  very  traitors  now  betray' d  ? — 
All  his  flagitious  plots  his  mother  knows  j 
And  more  she  ti^rables  for  her  other  son  ? 
Then  has  the  impious  tyrant  in  his  heart 
Determined  now  to  make  a  linai  slaughter  ?  ,  .  . 
Ah  !  if  it  should  be  so  K  .  ,  Let  me  fly  hence  ; 
That  I  may  see  the  great  Timoleon  safe, 
Whone  safety  is  the  country's  :  otherwise 
Let  us  all  perish  with  him  for  her  sake. 


ACT  Y. 

Scene  L 

timoleosr,  ^eschylus. 

TimoL  Now  that  'tis  night,  why  drag  me  here  ? 
jKs,  Ah!  dofl 

Thy  mother  thou  shalt  hear  ,  ,  . 
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Ttmol,  What  shall  I  hear, 

That  I  already  know  not  ? 

JEs.  She  wonld  see  thee  ; 

To  thee  great  tidings  ... 

Timol,  And  perchance  thou  darest 

With  her  unite  now  to  deceive  me  ? 

JSs,  I?— 

What  I  projected,  thou  this  instant  heardest. 
But  to  save  thee  I     And  that  is  now  accomplished. 

TimoZ.  What  say*st  thou  ?     Saved  from  what  ?    Explain 
thyself. 

-^E5j.  Pardon,  if  one  thing  I  conceard  from  thee  . .  . 

Timol,  Ah  !  p'rhaps  thou  hast  presumed  ?  .  .  . 

JEs.  Be  not  offended. 

Words  so  ambiguous  from  thy  mother's  lips 
I  lately  heard;  such  genuine  apprehension 
For  thee  I  witnessed  in  her  trembling  heart  ; 
Her  importunities  were  so  excessive 
That  I  should  bring  thee  here,  that,  at  all  risks, 
1  was  resolved  to  do  it.     On  our  colleagues 
I  fear*d  some  lofty  danger  was  impending  ; 
This  I  concealed  from  thee  ;  I  was  too  sure, 
That  if  I  told  thee  this,  on  no  conditions 
Could  I  detach  thee  from  them. 

Timol  0,  what  hear  I  ? 

Dar'st  thou  to  make  this  execrable  dwelling 
My  shelter  in  an  universal  danger  ? 
Ah  !  thou  beginnest  ill. 

JEs.  I  will  atone 

By  a  more  worthy  end,  I  swear  to  thee. 
For  such  beginning  :  but,  I  wish*d  thee  safe. 

Timol,  Now,  what  then  knowest  thou  ?  .  .  .  What  is  the 
danger  ?  .  .  . 

^8,  Little  with  certainty  I  know  ;  but  all 
I  fear  :  and  the  audacious  countenance 
Of  the  secure  Timopbanes  to  this 
Compell*d  me  ;  and  the  strange  evasive  aspect 
Of  the  irresolute  and  trembling  mother. 
Those  satellites  of  his,  bribed  by  our  gold. 
Who  undertook  to  watch  his  stratagems. 
And  give  us  warning  of  them,  are,  at  once. 
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Itetected^  and  dea  troy  *d.     None  now  remain 

In  whom  we  may  confide.     The  place  appointed 

For  our  assembling  likewise  is  discovered. 

Timol.  — 0  fatal  hour  !  ...  0  apprehended  day  ! 
At  last  art  thou  arriTed'? — We  are  l>etray*d, 
Assuredly  betrayed  ,  ,  -  To-day  onr  courage, 
Onr  patriotic  love,  must  l>e  redoubled. 
We  never  were  £X>nstraÌD'd,  as  we  aie  now. 
To  prove  the  mettle  of  our  ardent  spirits  ; 
And.  what  is  worse,  we  never  were  oonstraiii'd, 
As  we  are  now,  to  practise  artifice. 

.^.  1  hastily  dispatched  to  all  our  colleagTies 
The  tidings,  that^  except  with  risk  of  life» 
To-day,  we  could  not  meet.     I  think  with  pain 
That,  to  a  messenger  p'rhaps  insecure, 
I  gave  the  charge  :  but  brevity  of  time. 
And  eamestnesa  to  rescue  thee  the  first, 
Made  me  incautious. 

TimoL  Ev*ry  man  ere  me 

Thou  shouldst  have  rescued.     And  what  better  fate 
Could  crown  my  wishes  ?     With  My  falling  counti-y^ 
I  should  have  fallen  :  what  wish  I,  but  death  ? — - 
Why  save  me?  ,  .  ,  To  what  dire  vici  sai  tudei* 
Do  I  remain  ? 

^#,  Thou  now  ai-t  placed  hi  safety  : 

And  we  should  save  our  country.     Let  us  now 
Hear  Demariste. 

TimoL  — An  accomplished  tyrant 

Already  is  Timophanes  i  to  thwart 
All  schemes  ;  to  tyrannize  o'er  ev'ry  mill  ; 
As  he  is  terrified,  to  terrify  ; 
All,  all,  he  knows, 

JEff,  But  yet  he  knows  not  bow 

To  foresee  all, 

Timol.  Unhappy  one  t  »  .  » 

^s.  He  wills  it  ; 

Himself  would  have  it  so  :  of  all  my  pity 
He  has  divested  me,     0  Heav'iis  !     Who  knows  ?  *  ,  , 
P'rhaps  now  our  faithful  colleagues  ,  .  , 

Tmol  Two  of  them. 

Two  of  the  most  courageous»  at  a  dista uoe. 
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Tìmseus  and  Orthagoras,  I  saw 
Coming  towards  us  :  but  I  made  to  them 
A  signal  to  retreat. 

^8.  Thou  erredst.     Would 

That  I  had  seen  them  also  ! 

Timol,  We  suffice, 

If  we  come  here  to  death. 

-dE?.  We  are  too  many, 

If  we  are  forced  to  an  unwilling  vengeance  ; 
But,  by  their  means,  we  might  perchance  have  warn'd 
Our  other  colleagues. 

TimoL  Why  hide  aught  from  me  ? 

'Twere  best  now  to  depart .  .  . 

JSs.  Some  one  approaches, 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me  :  hear'st  thou  ? 

Timol,  I  hear  it  ; 

It  is  a  woman's  step  :  perchance  my  mother. 

^8,  'Tis  she. 

Scene  II. 

DEMARISTE,  TIMOLEON,  .ES0HYLU8. 

Dem,  Ah  son  !  ...  0  joy  !  .  .  .  Once  more  I  see  thee. 

What  a  compassionate,  distinguished  kindness, 
Thou,  JEschylus,  hast  rendered  me  !    I  see 
My  son  once  more  .  .  .  and  'tis  to  thee  I  owe  it. 

Timol,  Whence  such  excessive  joy  ?    Hast  thou  avail'd 
To  make  the  tyrant's  stubborn  heart  relent  ? 
Say,  with  the  noble  universal  joy 
Of  ancient  freedom  dost  thou  welcome  me  ? — 
Ah  no  !  for  yet  I  see  upon  thy  face. 
Deep  sculptured,  all  the  marks  of  regal  pride. 
In  what  exultest  thou  ?     Ah,  thoughtless  woman  ! . . . 

Dem,  That  I  behold  thee,  and  once  more  embrace  thee. 
I  fear'd  that  thou  wouldst  never  more  direct 
Thy  feet  to  my  abode  . . . 

Timol,  It  is  not  thine. 

But  the  abode  of  sorrow,  of  imposture  ; 
Or  'tis  not  hers  at  least  who's  now  my  mother. 
Perchance  thou  now  hast  summon'd  me  to  thee 
That  I  may  lead  thee  hence  ?     O  come  ;  to  me 
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'Twill  be  a  triumph  to  regain  my  mother  ; 
'Twiil  be  to  rae  an  aiiiraating  omen 
That  I  shall  afterwards  regain  my  country. 
Dmn,  .  .  .  And  dost  thou  still  so  cruelly  perBist, 

0  sou  ?  ,  .  . 

ThnoL       O  mother,  doftt  thou  still  persist 
Thus  to  contract  thy  heart  ?    Hast  thou  aught  else 
To  say  to  me  ? 

Dein.  1  fain  would  teU  thee  ;  hut  .  .  , 

Ti'nì4}L  Thou  darest  not  ;  I  see  it.     Bijt  already 
Thou,  by  thy  silence,  hast  expressed  far  mora 
Thau  I  would  hear.    And  what  m  this  ?   Thou  ti^emblest?  » 

1  understand  :  thou  art  a  queen  :  thou  art 
The  mother  of  a  tyrant.     Nothing  now 
Bemaiufl  for  me  except  to  answer  thee. 
Thou'ii;  worthy  here  to  dwell»  and  here  to  die. 
There  was  no  need  to  summon  me  for  this  : 
Thou  knowest  that  I  am  no  more  thy  son.- — 
Come,  j5i]&chyluB  ;  from  tbÌ8  infect^  roof 
Let  us  depart, 

BmiL  Ah  no  I ..  -  Pause  yet  a  little  .  . , 

Thou  must  not  quit  us, 

Timoh  Leave  me  :  I  will  go. 

Nor  evermore  return  to  you,     Disgraoe, 
Exile,  death,'  torments ,  I  would  rather  bear 
Than  ever  see  the  servitude  of  Corinth  *  *  * 
iE&chylus,  let  us  go  ,  .  . 

Ms.  'TÌB  Corinth^s  will 

That  we  should  now  be  here  ;  thou  ougbtest  not 
To  stir  from  hence  .  .  , 

Beifii.  Thou  canst  not  do  it  now, 

Timol  Who  hinders  me  from  doing  this  ? 


SCIINE  III. 
TIMOPHANES,  DEMARlSTl!:,  TiMOLEOir,  ^SCHYLUS. 

Tim.  Frhaps  L 

That  for(M>,  which  brother  may  with  brother  use, 
I  BOW  exert  towards  thee.     Let  me  embrace  thee  ; 
And  let  me  render  thanks  for  thy  deliverance 
To  ^schylus,  my  mother,  fate,  the  gods. 
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Timol.  Thou  of  fresh  massacres  hast  then  been  guilty  ? . . . 
Ah,  yes  !     I  see  in  thy  unquiet  looks 
Kecent  destruction.     Cruel  that  thou  art  !  .  ... 
— HI  hast  thou  done  to  save  me. 

Tim,  We  are  all 

Now  in  a  place  of  safety  ;  where  no  person 
Can  injure  you,  nor  ye  can  injure  me. 

TimoL  — Keflect,  reflect,  cannot  we  yet  to  thee 
Be  ministers  of  good  ? 

Tim.  Yes  ;  by  a  quick, 

And  tmreserved  submission  to  my  power  : 
Yes  ;  by  your  being  now  the  first  to  give 
Others  the'  example  of  obeying  me. 

JEs,  Obeying  thee  ? 

Timol  We  first? 

Tim.  Yes  :  since  thou  art 

Unwilling  to  divide  with  me  my  throne. 
Perchance  if  ye  had  been  avow'd  opponents, 
To  you  I  might  have  yielded.     Openly' 
I  dealt  with  you  ;  this  my  sincerity 
Should  have  made  you  sincere  .  .  . 

Timol.  Thou  didst  at  first 

Usurp  authority  by  fraud  ;  this  done, 
'Twas  easy  afterwards  for  thee  to  be 
Audacious  in  thy  insults.     Force  with  thee 
I  should  at  first  have  used,  and  never  art. 
To  reconvert  thee  to  a  citizen. 

JBg.  And  did  not  I  with  a  loud  voice  just  now 
Proclaim  myself  to  thee  an  enemy  ? 
And  say  that,  though  not  girt  by  satellites. 
Although  alone,  and  destitute  of  power, 
We  should  be  fatal  to  thy  usurpation  ? 
And  that  thou  oughtest  evermore  to  guard 
Against  ourselves  ? — Were  we,  or  are  we  now, 
IjObs  generous  than  thou  ? 

Tim.  Thou  didst  say  this  ; 

And  now  an  ample  recompense  to  you 
From  hence  residts.     From  this  last  massacre 
1  would  exempt  you  only,  and  ye  are  so. 
Thus  your  ingratitude  more  signally 
It  pleased  me  to  confound  ;  and  not  disturb 
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The  joy  of  my  new  government. — Feed  not 

Your  flatter'd  ftpirite  wltJi  fallaciotitì  Lopes. 

The  glcjomy  tìliades  of  night,  which  hitherto 

Were  wont  to  veil  your  cnmiDal  assemHie^, 

If  es,  of  those  Bhades,  thejse  now  have  been  the  last 

To  your  insidi  one  fricnde.     In  vain  to  them 

Yonr  warning  was  dispatch'd  ;  it  never  reached  them  : 

That  very  place  to  trait'rons  deeds  devoted, 

Where  they  clandestinely  aesembled,  has. 

To  all  of  them  at  once,  become  a  tomb, 

TimoL  What  do  I  hear  ? 

JEs.  0  Heav'ns  !  ,  ,  , 

Tim.  And  here  ye  m 

Yonr  trait'rons  letters  to  My  cene  sent  ; 
Behold  ;  already  they  return  :  and  he, 
1*0  whom  they  were  addressed,  is  also  slain. 
Wouldst  thon  have  more  ?  those  two  conspirators 
Who,  clad  in  arms,  around  my  threshold  wander 'd, 
Timsens  and  OrthagoraE,  have  found, 
Also,  a  death  deserved^—Wonldst  thou  have  more. 
Around  thoe  look^  and  thou  wilt  there  behold 
Obedience,  blood,  and  terror  ;  nought  besides. 
Why  dost  thou  longer  now  delay  to  yield 
Thyself  to  me  ?    W^hat  canst  tliou  do  to  me. 
If  yield  thou  wilt  not  ?     I  have  well  convinced  yon^ 
That  ye  are  now  my  sole  remaining  foes  ; 
That  I  have  rendered  you  to  ev'ry  one^ 
Xot  less  than  to  myself,  contemptible. 

TÌTHoL  Thou  never  shonldst  have  spared  onr  liv^  aloite» 
This  I  again  would  in  thy  ear»  repeat  : 
Thou  haBt  done  nothing,  if  thou  slay 'at  not  us. 

.^.  Hope  never  to  recover  us  as  friends* 
Nor  flattery,  nor  time,  nor  force  can  do  it .  .  , 

TimoL  Kor  can  my  mother,  as  I  see  her  now 
Stand  silently,  and  foil  of  pride  and  shame. 

j^.  Hold  us  not  in  contempt.     Against  me  first 
The  executioner  should  tnm  thine  axe. 
Thou  hast  not  tasted  yet  of  kindred  blood  : 
Taete  it  ;  the  trial  will  be  grateful  to  thee  : — 
Kor  any  other  blood  remains,  for  fh^ 
More  indispensable  to  spiU,  than  mine. 
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^imol.  Slay  me  the  first  of  all.     In  sparing  me, 
)u  dost  but  offer  me  an  added  insult. 
)u  hast  snatch'd  from  me  each  most  sacred  thing  : 
n,  with  everlasting  infamy, 
thy  means  laden  :  why  deflay  ?  destroy  me. 
7m.  No,  on  your  stubborn  hearts  will  I  inflict 
erer  punishment  :  upon  the  throne 
olding  me  ;  and  then  obeying  me. 
Hmol.  — H£ist  thou  resolved,  then,  not  to  take  our  lives  ? 
'im.  I  have  resolved  to  hold  you  in  contempt. 
'imol.  Art  thou  resolved  to  reign  ? 
'm.  I  reign  already. 

imol.  Unhappy  I  !  .  .  .  Such  is  thy  will  ...  At  least 
me  not  see  it.^ 

^8,  Die  then,  tyrant,  die. 

em,  O  Heav'ns  !  ah,  son  !  .  .  . 

im.  Ah,  traitor  !...!...  expire  .  .  . 

imol.  Give  me  that  sword  :  my  country  now  is  safe. 
^8.  Ah  !  for  thy  country  live. 

em.  Secure  him,  guards  .  .  . 

n  .  .  .  seize  the  traitor  .  .  . 

im,  .  .  .  No,  my  mother  .  .  . 

imol.  Give  me 

.t  sword  ;  in  me  .  .  . 
^8,  No,  never  .  .  . 

im.  Guards,  retire  ; 

my  command  ;  .  .  .  Let  no  more  blood  be  shed, 
'em.  iEschylus  dies  .  .  . 

im.  Let  no  one  be  the  victim  ;  .  .  . 

ressly  I  forbid  it  .  .  .  Hence  :  I  will  it.^ 
em.  And  thou,  0  cruel,  and  accursed  brother  .  .  . 
thou,  0  Heav'ns  !  thou  weepest  ?  .  .  . 
im.  I  would  have 

throne  or  death  :  but  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
sh'd  to  save  thee,  brother  ...  By  thy  hand, 
ch  rescued  once  my  life,  I  should  have  died  : 
bh  so  inflicted  would  have  been  to  me 
I  painful  .  .  . 

*  He  covers  his  face  with  his  mantle. 
*  The  soldiers  hasten  up.  *  The  soldiers  retire. 

►L.  I.  2   H 
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Ma.  He,  not  I,  was  born  thy  brother  : 

To  him  the  signal  rightfully  belonged  ; 
To  me  belonged  the  bluw. 

Dem,  0  ye  barbarians  !  .  . 

Ye  ;  whom  he  would  not  slay  .  .  , 

Tim.  Bo  not,  0  mother, 

Longer  upbraid  him  thus*     In  him  already 
Affliction  is  eicessivo  ;  from  his  eyes 
The  tears,  in  torrente»  gush. — I  pardon  thee, 

0  brother  ;  do  thou  pardon  me  *  ,  .  I  die, 
Admirer  of  thy  excellence  .  .  ,  If  I 
Had  not  attempted  ,  ,  .  to  enslaTe  .  ,  *  my  country, 

1  had  attempted  to  deliver  her  ; .  ,  . 
'Tis  the  mo&t  glorious  .  .  *  of  all  glorious  deeds  *  , 
Yet  I  Bee  clearly  that  a  frantic  love 
Of  glory  did  not  prompt  thee  to  this  act  ; 
The  purest  feelings  of  a  citizen 
Impeird  thee  thus  to  sacrifice  thy  brother  *  *  . 
To  thy  protection  I  commit  my  mother  ,  ,  . 
And  do  thou,  mother,  see  in  him  again 
A  real  son»  <  .  ,  a  being  .  ,  ,  more  than  mortal. — 

TiTml.  He   dies  I     Alas  !  -. .  ♦  Thou,    mother,    didst  bv 
force 
Constrain  me  to  comò  hither  .  .  .  0  my  brother, 
Sotju  wiU  i  follow  thee. 

Ms.  Ah  I  .  .  . 

Dmi.  Son!  .  -  . 

Timol  For  whS 

i)o  I  now  live?    For  weeping, .  .  *  for  remorBe  .  . 
The'  avenging  furies  in  my  burning  breast 
I  feel  already  ...  I  shall  never  more 
Enjoy  a  peaceful  thought  •  ,  * 

Ms,  To  me  attend  : 

Thou  shonldst  not  now  refuse  the  first  assiatance 
To  thy  sick  country  -  ,  . 

TintoL  I  would  hide  myself 

From  ev'ry  human  eye  ;  and  shun  for  ever 
The*  insufferable  light  of  day  *  .  ,  I  ought 
To  die  of  sorrow,  if  not  by  the  sword. 

Dem.  Unhappy     I  !  ,  ,  ,  0    Heav*ns  I  .  .  ,  What 
do? 
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Dne  8011  is  lost  for  ever .  .  .  and  the  other 
Doth  not  remain  to  me .  .  . 

Ttmol.  O  mother  !  .  .  . 

^^.  Come, 

Let  us  withdraw  from  this  heart-rending  sight. — 
rimoleon,  thou  shouldst  now  convince  the  world, 
That  thou  didst  slay  the  tyrant,  not  thy  brother. 


2  u  2 
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THE   AliaUMENT. 

PoLTFHOHTEs.^  the  tyrant  of  Me^ene^  has  reached  thts 
tEronelby  pTitting  to  death  CrespboJit^,  the  rightful  occu* 
pant,  and  two  of  his  sous.  The  third,  also  named  Cres- 
piiOBtes»  is  saved  hy  a  faithful  attendaut,  Folgore,  and 
bronght  lip  at  Elia,  under  tho  name  of  jjilgafitline,  till  he 
ìjecomes  a  young  man.  His  mother,  Merope,  ìb  kept 
"by  Folyphonj^s  in  honorable  captivity  in  the  pakoe  at 
Messene .  These  four  constitute  the  characters  of  the  phiy, 
a  year  htìfons  the  oommencenient  of  which  ^^isthns  had 
disappeared  from  Elis  and  could  not  be  found. 

The  opening  scene  shows  Merope  lamenting  her  sad  fate. 
She  has  only  remained  alive  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  and 
grieves  at  the  absence  of  all  tidings  of^  him.  Poly phon tee, 
who  has  been  assured  by  her  that  JEgisthue  is  not  alive 
(a  fact  which  he  doubte),  enterB  and  affirms  to  her  that, 
although  he  aspired  to  the  throne,  her  hnsband  and  chil- 
dren were  slain  by  his  soldiers  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
After  pointing  out  that  he  had  since  done  all  he  could  for 
her^  he  endeavors  to  persuade  her  to  forget  her  sojtuw 
and  sliare  with  him  his  throne,  She  indignantly  rejects 
his  proposals,  and  her  behairionr  confirms  him  in  his 
suspicions  that  j5i]gisthu8  is  alive. 

Presently  the  guards  bring  before  hioi  a  youth  aticused 
of  murder.  The  yonth  (who  proves  to  be  no  other  than 
.^gisthufi  himself)  ingenuonaly  tells  the  w^hole  story,  and 
shows  that  he  killed  his  antagonist  in  self-deienoe,  as  he 
was  approaching  Measene  as  a  traveller  on  foot,  during  hi® 
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travels  through  Greece,  Polyphontes  postpones  deciding 
the  case  till  he  hears  more  about  the  youth's  his  tory  ^  and 
has  learnt  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  slain.  Merope 
comes  in  and  feels  an  involuntary  interest  in  the  stranger, 
not  knowing  him  to  be  her  son.  Jn  reply  to  her  questioni, 
the  latter  tella  her  that  he  thinks  the  victim  in  the  fray 
uanie  from  Elis,  and  she  suspects  that  the  dead  man  was 
her  child*  Polyphootes  leaves  her  alone  with  ^giathuB, 
and  eays  tliat  she  herself  shall  decide  his  fate.  He  then 
givej5  her  an  account  of  his  past  life,  and  much  of  it  makea 
her  think  that  he  may  be  her  son.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  thinks  still  more  strongly  that  he  is  her  son's 
murderer,  and  h  distracted  between  her  contending 
emotions. 

Polydore  appears  in  the  third  Act,  in  his  search  for  the 
young  ^gisthns,  and  brings_:with  him  the  girdle  whicl 
the  latter  used  to  wear  and  which"  Le"  Kdpxckeà  up  near 
th^citj^,     Merope  enters  and  recogiiizes  hlm~,  anaraaB 
eagerly  after  her  missing  son.    All  he  can  do  is  to  produce 
thfì-gildie.     Bhc  now  feels  certain  that  ii  ie  indeed  MJ 
thus  who  has  been  killed,  and  bitterly  bewails  his  deal 
I'olyphontes  comes  in,  attracted  by  her  lamentations, 
acknowledges  that  her  son  had  been  alivetillnow»  me 
Polydore  tells  the  story  of  his  having  sa'ved  hml if e^at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  higjather  and  brethren  ;  but  they 
both  show  the  girdle  to  Polyphohtes  as  a  sign  of  his  being 
now  dead,  and  Merope  vows  vengeance  on  his  enppoBtd   „ 
murderer,  whom  she  rejoices  to  have  in  her  power.  ^M 

In  the  next  Act,  Polydore  joins  iEgisthus,  tells  him  ^| 
the  danger  he  is  in,  and  informs  him  that  he  is  the  sot» 
of  Merope  and  not  his  own  child,  as  he  has  hitherto 
posed.     Pulyphontes  and  Merope  entej**     He  tells 
she  may  now  slay  her  son's  murderer  with  her  own 
She  bitterly  reproaches  ÌEglithus  for  the  supposed 

yet  all  the  while  feels    strong  yearnings_tco¥:^l        

Presently  ^gistlius  announces  that  the  girdle  is  hie  own, 
and  has  been  accidentally  lost  by  him.  Merope  doe^  not 
believe  him,  and  in  a  blind  fury  prepares  to  slay  him* 
Polydore  interferes  and  acquaints  her  that  he  is  indeed  to 
son.  ^gisthus  tells  the  assembled  people  that  he  is  the  reil 
Cresph<jntes  and  their  rightful  monarch,  bnt  they  do 
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move  in  his  belialf,  Polyphoutes  asserte  that  he  is  an 
impostor,  and  finally  informs  Mf^jfipf^  that,  nnless  she  wiil 
marry  him  the  same  day,  he  will  himself  till  ^"Egisthua. 
Poryàorè,  when  the  tyrant  haa  left,  ad  vises  Merope  to 
pretend  to  admit  his  suit,  cautions  ^giethiiB  to  be  cjirefnl 
not  to  irritate  Polyphontes,  and  undertakes  to  rescue  them 
both. 

Polyphontes,  when  the  fifth  Act  hegins,  is  nneasy  at  the 
Tiding  mnrmnrs  of  the  Me^Benians  ;  and  although  he  does 
not  love  Merope  and  only  wiahew  to  marry  her  to  serve  his 
o^wn  stolte  pnrposes,  he  anticipates  being  able  easily  to 
desti-oy  her  afterwards.  The  priestts  then  appear,  with  the 
victim,  to  consummate  the  nuptial  rites,  and  all  the  cha* 
ractera  meet  together  on  the  stago.  Polyphontes  makes  an 
address  to  the  assembled  crowd,  vaunts  his  own  generosity, 
and  says  that,  if  Merope  will  wed  him,  he  will  even  make 
iEgiathuB  his  heir.  She  hesitates  and  resists  him.  He 
grasps  her  hand  as  the  signal  for  the  completion  of  the 
rites,  when  jEgisthus  (who,  as  a  prisoner,  had  no  amis) 
seixes  the  sacri fi-citil  axe  from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  and 
slays  Polyphontes  with  repeated  blows.  The  people  over- 
come the  tyrant's  guards,  and,  after  appeals  to  them  from 
Merope,  Poly  dorè,  and  j9iigiethus,  acknowledge  the  latter 
as  their  netful  king. 


The  story  on  which  this  tragedy  is  based  may  be  found 
in  Apollodorus,  who,  however,  eaya  that  Merope's  son 
(whom  he  calls  JSpytns)  wtis  brought  up  by  his  own 
grandfather  Cypselus,  the  king  of  Arcadia,  and  further 
that  Polyphontes  made  Merope  marry  him  after  her  hus- 
band's massacre.  Both  Voltaire  and  Maffei  wrote  tragedies 
under  the  same  name  of  Merope.  Alfieri,  in  his  Life, 
mentions  that  he  wrote  his  play  in  February  1782,  after 
reading  Maffei's  work,  which  ^^  excited  him  to  a  perfect 
pitch  of  indignation  and  anger  at  seeing  Italy  in  such  a 
state  of  theatrical  misery  and  blindness  as  to  make  it  sup- 
posed that  this  was  the  best  and  only  tragedy  not  merely 
hitherto  written  (which  was  true  enough),  but  that  could 
possibly  be  produced  in  Italy*"     Sismondi  thinks  Merope 
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one  <>f  the  best  of  Alfieri'i  playe,  and  says  that  *'  it  k  at 
once  interesting  and  eorrect  in  feeling/'  besides  being  a 
completely  now  conception,  notwitbatanding  the  previotti 
works  of  Maffei  and  Voltaire.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  it  ii 
dedicated  to  bis  (Alfieri*»)  own  motber. 

Cesarotti  prai&ee  bigbly  many  portions  of  tbi^  play»  btit 
lb  inks  tliat  tbe  interest  lalls  off  after  tbe  third  seen©  of 
Act  IV,»  wben  Poly  dorè  discovers  ^gisthns  to  bismotìier. 
He  prefers  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  tragedy  a.5  given  by 
ilafiei  as  more  natural.  According  to  tbe  latter,  Poly- 
pbontes  felt  perfectly  secure,  believing  Creephontes  to  b& 
dead  aud  jUgifitbus  to  bave  slain  him.  iEgisthus  is  free 
and  unkiiown  to  all  except  bis  motber.  M^rope  yields  to 
fate,  and  gives  ber  hand  to  tbe  tyrant.  jiCgistbna  enters 
nnobBervedj  as  if  attracted  by  cnrioeity;  stands  behind 
Polyphontea  ;  takes  np  tbe  axe»  wbiob  is  lying  amongst  thtì 
prioets'  paraphernalia  ;  and  strikes  tbe  fatal  biow^.  Alfieri 
in  his  reply  To  these  criticisms  stontly  defends  bis  own 
version.  In  tbe  Parere  delF  Autore  be  deiines  tbe  cbanio- 
ters  thus  :  "  Merope  is  a  mother  from  tbe  first  to  tbe  ] 
line,  and  notbing  but  a  motber  i  but  a  qiieeu-uiotber  j 
tragedy,  and  not  a  babyish  mamma.  Polyph antes 
sagacious,  dexterous,  and  prudent,  but  not  a  vile  t^ 
^gisthng  is  a  well-bom  youth»  and  so  educated  as  I 
able  to  assume  the  part  of  a  descendant  of  Alcides  when 
he  learns  who  be  i-eally  is,  Folydore  is  a  proiier  person  to 
have  entrusted  t^  him  by  a  queen  her  only  remaimng  eon 
and  the  sole  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,"  ~ 
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DEDICATION 

TO  THB 

COrNTESS  MONICA  TOUENON  ALFIERI. 


A  TRAGEDY  of  mine,  which  has  for  its  basis  maternal  love, 
belongs  to  you,  my  most  beloved  mother. 

Yon  can  judge  with  accuracy  whether  T  have  known 
how  to  paint  that  sublime  and  pathetic  affection  which 
you  have  so  often  felt  ;  and  principally  on  that  fatal  day 
in  which  you  were  by  death  robbed  of  another  son,  my 
elder  brother. 

I  have  yet  before  my  eyes  the  expression  of  your  genuine 
and  profound  grief,  which  in  every  gesture  of  yours  tran- 
spired with  so  much  intensity  :  and  though  I  was  then  in 
my  most  tender  age,  I  have  still  in  my  heart  those  words 
of  yours,  which  were  few  and  simple,  but  true  and  terrible  : 
"  Who  has  taken  my  son  from  me  ?  Ah  I  I  loved  him  too 
much  :  Shall  I  never  see  him  again  ?  "  and  others  of  the 
same  sort,  with  which,  as  much  as  I  could,  I  have  enriched 
my  Metope,  Fortunate  am  I,  if  I  have  in  part  expressed 
that  which  you  so  warmly  felt,  and  which  I,  grieved  with 
your  grief,  have  so  vividly  retained  in  my  mind  ! 

Although,  from  my  fatal  circumstances,  I  have  passed 
the  greater  part  of  my  days  at  a  distance  from  you,  I  still 
always  preserve  for  my  most  beloved  mother  a  lively 
esteem,  respect,  and  infinite  love;  of  which  I  give  you 
a  most  slight  proof  in  dedicating  to  you  this  tragedy  of 
mine  :  but  great  will  be  my  recompense  in  exchange,  if  you 
give  me  an  assurance  of  having  derived  pleasure  from  it. 

YiTTORio  Alfieri. 
Sienna,  Augmt  27, 1783. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 
POLYPHONTES.  POLYDORB. 

Mebope.  Solciiers. 

JEgisthus.  People, 


Scene. — The  Palace  in  Messene. 


ACT  I. 

SCE^JE   I. 
MEROPE. 

Me?  O  Merope,  for  what  dost  thou  still  live  ? 
P'rhaps  thou'rt  no  more  a  mother. — To  what  purpose 
Have  I  for  lustres  three  within  these  walls 
I^gg'<i  on  a  life  of  sorrow  ?    To  what  purpose 
Been,  where  I  formerly  reign'd  over  him, 
The  subject  of  an  impious  Polyphontes  ? 
A  monster  who  destroyed ,  before  my  eyes. 
My  consort,  and  two  sons  (0  sight  of  woe  !)  .  .  . 
One  still  remains  to  me,  the  latest  pledge 
Of  inauspicious  nuptials  ;  for  the  throne. 
And  for  just  vengeance,  by  my  care  preserved  ; 
My  only  hope  ;  the  sole  remaining  object 
For  Which  I  wish  to  live  ...  0  son,  alas  ! 
What  now  avails  it  that  I  saved  thee  once 
With  difficulty  from  the  cruel  slaughter  ?  .  .  . 
Incautious  youth  !  .  .  .  'Tis  now  almost  a  year. 
Since  thou  abandonedst  the  sure  asylum, 
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[act  i 


In  wkicli  with  faitMiil  Polydore  thou  li  vede  t  .  ,  . 

Tha,t  É3EWÌ  old  man^  who  ever  is  to  him 

ALuoat  a  father,  six  rovolvÌDg  moons 

Haft  qiiittcsd  El  is,  and  ia  search  of  him 

Strays  through  all  Greece  :  and  I  no  longer  hear 

Tidings  of  him,  nor  of  my  eon  :  O  state 

Of  horrible  suspenBe  !  ,  ,  .  And  1  am  forced, 

To  swell  its  agony,  within  my  heart 

To  smother  my  insufferable  woe  *  *  * 

Nor,  throughout  all  Messene,  have  I  one 

Who  in  ray  grief  can  share  :  yet  evermore 

To  my  Cresphontes'  tomb  I  have  to  stray. 

Would  I  indulge  my  tears  ...  0  ]iardon  me, 

That  I  have  not,  ere  now^  l>eloYèd  consort. 

Joined  thee  in  death  ;  our  mutual  son  alone 

Keeps  me  alive  ;  ah,  should  he  be  no  more  .  .  . 

But,  Bome  one  comes  .  .  *  Who?  • ,  .  Poly phon tea  ! 

Let  me  avoid  him. 

Scese  II, 


^  _  __  POLTPHONTES,  MEROPE. 

Polyp.  MeropOj  return. 

\?hy  thus  avoid  me  ?    I  would  fain  irapart 
Tidings  of  weighty  import  *  .  , 

Me,  I  would  fain 

Hear  nothing  from  thy  lips  ,  .  , 

Pùlifp,  0  cruel  woman, 

Will  neither  time  then^  reason,  oourteons  manners, 
Xor  prayers,  avail  at  all  to  mitigate 
Thy  fierce  resentment  ?    Thy  extravagant 
And  hitter  grief,  Tvhich  seemed  almost  exhausted, 
Why  for  a  twelvemonth  has  that  grief  resumed 
All  its  intensity  ;  and  to  thyself 
Eender'd  thee  such  a  cruel  enemy  ? 
Thou  ha  test  me  i  and  hate  so  di  «proportion*  d. 
My  destiny,  more  than  my  fault,  produces. — 
I  from  thy  consort  wished  to  take  his  throne, 
But  not  his  life,  I  swear  to  thee  ;  but  how 
_Ees train  the  turbulence  of  conqtiering  soldiers  ? 
My  warrioi-s,  all  with  blood  intoxicated^ 
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Pursued  him  e'en  within  these  palace  walls  ; 
l^or  from  their  hands  could  I  deliver  him, 
I  wai  his  enemy,  but  rightfully, 
I,  truly,  from  the  noble  blood  descended 
Of  the^  Heraclidse,  could  not  well  surrender 
To  him  my  throne,  merely  because  the  urn 
Beatow'd  it  on  him. — ^But  the  naturid  grief 
Of  oouHort,  and  of  mother^  listens  not 
To  reason,  or  to  claims  however  just. — 
I  only  wikh  to  koow,  from  whence  thy  anger^ 
Whigli  hath  so  long  existed,  hath  derived 
New  aUraeot,    Do  I  not  try  all  means 
Of  softening  the  hardships  of  thy  fate? 
Ah,  say  what  reparation  could  be  made 
For  a  mischance  in  war,  that  ev'ry  day 
1  do  not  make  to  thee  ? 

Me*  Now,  wouldetìt  thou 

That  I  should  render  to  thee  thanks  expre^^s, 
Because  by  thee  I  only  am  bereft 
Of  oouBort»  throne,  and  sons  ?  .  .  , 
I     Polyp.  Of  sons  ?    In  life 

I  One  of  them  still  remains  to  thee  *  .  . 

Me,  ^  *Tis  false. 

Ah  !  were  it  only  true  !  ...  I  have  lost  all  : 
I  even  saw  that  innocent  trausfix'd  .  .  . 
Ah  cruel  [   Thou  perchance  é:Ktiltest,  thus 
To  hear  the  dreadful  scene  by  me  recalled? 
On  that  dire  night,  in  which  thy  sateHites 
Bansack'd  this  palace,  where  confusion  reign'd, 
And  blood,  and  cries,  and  flames»  and  menaces  ; 
Ah  I  were  not  all  my  ohildren,  with  their  father. 
And  our  most  loyal  friends,  at  once  destroyed  ? 
Barbarian  !  thou,  alone  to  scoff  at  me, 
Aseertest,  that  my  little  helpless  babe, 
WHch  with  so  many  others  was  first  slain, 
And  then  delivered  to  the  hungry  flames. 
By  me  was  rescued  ?    0  ferocioos  heart  1 
Dost  thou  regret  that  thy  in  human  sight 
On  the  sad  spectacle  ne^er  fed  itself 
Of  his  poor  mangled  form  ?   Thou  didst  behold. 
And  with  thy  execrable  hand  didst  touch, 
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The  others  with  a  gaTage  greediaess  . . . 
Ah  miBoreant  !  .  .  > 

Fol^,  Lady,  if  I  deem  him  liTing, 

It  is  because  I  with  him  so.    As  yet 
The  first  intoxicatioii  scarce  was  past 
Which  %dctory  brings  with  it,  ere  my  heart 
Was  much  disquieted  for  those  slain  children  ; 
Who  would  not  only  have  obtained  from  me, 
Destitute  both  of  consort  and  of  ofispring. 
In  time,  the  sure  protection  of  a  king, 
And  all  a  father *8  fondness.    Thou  thyself 
Mayet  clearly  see  it  ;  what  support  have  I 
To  solace  the  infirmities  of  age  ? 
What  profit  is  there  in  a  throne  to  him 
Who  has  no  heir  ?  ,  ,  *  Since  thou  assertest,  lady. 
The  death  of  all  thy  sons,  and  I  believe  it  ;  •  .  , 
At  least  1  may  to  thee,  if  not  thy  sons, 
Consort,  and  throne  rea  tore  •  *  , 

Me,  What  do  I  hear! 

Of  whom  thus  speakeat  ? 

Polyp.  Of  myself  I  speak. 

Me.  O  unexpected,  new,  and  horrid  insult  \ 
Dar'at  thou  to  offer  to  a  childless  mother. 
That  bloody  right  hand  which  hath  made  her  childless  I 
Dar'st  thou  thy  thoughts  raise  to  thy  monarch's  bed. 
Who  wert  his  murd'rer  ?    To  my  widowed  breast 
Rather  present  that  very  sword  that  slew  him  ; 
I  fear  it  not,  produce  it  . .  ,  But,  thou  deeniest, 
Ferocious  man,  thy  aggravating  presence, 
To  me^  a  punishment  more  exquisite  : 
Henoe,  at  all  hours  before  mine  eyes  I  see  thee  ; 
Hence,  to  augment  my  grief,  thou  woundest  me 
With  such  atrocious  words. 

Folyp,  They  are  most  just. 

These  bitter  transports  of  a  sorrowing  mother. 
Pour  out  the  bursting  torrent  of  thy  grief.— 
But,  why  shouldst  thou  endeavor  to  persuade  me 
That  ita  intensity  will  ne*er  abate  ? 
Dost  thou  to  ev'ry  reasonable  thought 
Kefuse  admission  ?— Dost  thou  not  Uve  on  ? 
Already  thou  three  lustres  now  hast  spent 
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In  weeping,  and  uncomforted  distress  ; — 
Yet  thou  supportest  it.    Each  much-loved  object, 
Thou  say'st,  is  taken  from  thee  ;  in  the  world 
There's  nothing  that  thou  fearest,  lovest,  hopest  : — 
And  thou  remainest  living  ?    Then,  to  give 
Some  respite  to  thy  sighs,  thou  feelest  yet 
That  new  delights  may  one  day  rise  for  thee  : 
Then  thou  hast  not  yet  banish*d  ev'ry  hope. 

Me.  I  ?  .  .  .  Nothing  .  .  . 

Polyp,  Yes,  thou,  lady  :  well  reflect 

Within  thyself;  .  .  .  thou  wilt  discover  then. 
That  the  recovery  ...  of  the  . .  .  throne,  perchance 
Might  make  thy  life  less  mournful . , . 

Me,  I  see  clearly'  ; 

Thou  never  wert  a  father  :  wholly  thou 
A  tyrant  art  ;  the  throne,  and  that  alone. 
Engrosses  all  thy  thoughts.    My  babes,  my  consort, 
Far,  far  beyond  all  thrones  to  me  were  dear  ;  .  .  . 
And  I  abhor  thee  far  .  .  . 

Pdyp,  Ah,  Merope, 

Listen  to  me. — I  ought  now  to  select 
A  fit  companion  for  my  destiny. 
All  is  now  quiet,  all  Messenia  now 
Implicitly  submits  to  my  control  : 
Yet  does  the  recollection  of  Cresphontes 
Live  in  the  heart  of  many  ;  evermore 
llie  multitude  capriciouidy  regrets 
The  monarch  whom  they  nave  not.    And  perchance. 
In  his  short  reign  he  seem'd  just,  mild,  humane  ... 

Me,  He  was  so  :  not,  like  others,  a  pretender. 

Polyp,  And  would  I  stoop  to  practise  art  with  thee  ? 
And  make  parade  of  that,  which,  if  I  said  it. 
Thou  never  wouldst  believe,  that  I'm  consumed 
By  love  for  thee  ? — Now  list  to  me.     I  hope 
Now  to  be  heard  by  thee  acceptably. 
As  far  as  one  who  has  already  cost  thee 
So  much  distress,  may  such  a  hope  indulge. — 
Danger  has  ceased  ;  and  disaffected  thoughts 
With  it  have  also  ceased  :  behold  my  state. 
Thine  is  a  dreary  life,  unpitied  tears, 
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A  languishing  in  pale  obecuritj  : 

Thy  friends,  if  thou  hast  Btill  such,  stand  aloof, 

Or  else  ara  kept  in  sileB^  by  their  terror. 

All  here  for  thee  is  foTice  ;  to  this,  hast  thou 

Conatrain^d  me  more  than  others  :  hnt  at  once 

All  froin  a  single  word  of  thine  may  wear 

A  diff'rent  aspect.     It  wonid  seem  to  me 

A  useless,  crncl,  and,  if  thou  wilt  yet 

Have  it,  an  outrage  fatal  to  myself. 

Should  I  to  any  other  woman  ofier 

The  sceptre  of  Messene^  once  thine  own. 

For  my  delinquency  this  now  remains 

The  only  not  inadequate  atonement. 

A  skilful  leader  in  perj^etual  wars 

The  camp  has  seen  me  hitherto  ;  through  me 

M essema' s  name  aJone  suffices  now 

To  terrify  her  foes  :  *tvvrould  soothe  my  heart 

Now  to  the  citizens  to  pixive  myself 

An  exemplary  king.     Do  thou  then  deign 

To  fit  thyself  to  present  times  :  thou  mayst 

Conquered  do  this,  if  I  disdain  it  not 

A  conqueror,     A  life  of  wretchedness 

Thou  in  Messene  draggeet  ;  falFn  so  low. 

Thou  canst  not  lower  fall  :  for  thee  can  I 

Do  all  things  :  thou,  in  recompense  for  tliis, 

If  thou'rt  disposed  to  pardon  me  the  past, 

Mayst,  T  confess  to  thee,  now  make  my  yoke 

More  w^elcome  to  Messene. 

Me.  To  the  good 

Thee  welcome  ?     Who  oould  ever  make  thee  so  ? 
Welcome  to  others,  thou,  who  to  thyself 
Art  an  abhon-ence  ?     Thou  dost  know  too  well 
How  much  thy  yoke  by  all  men  is  detested  : 
Nor  other  joy  than  this  now  mitigates 
My  pangs. — Provided  I  would  make  myself 
For  ever  infamons,  and  soom^d,  and  vile, 
Not  only  to  Messene,  but  the  world, 
And  to  myself,  which  is  far  worse  ;  to  thee 
Would  I  i-esign  my  hand.     If  thou  infer. 
From  my  protracted  life,  an  argument 
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That  my  affliction  is  supportable  ; 
I  quickly  hope  that  error  to  confute, 
For  but  a  span  of  life  for  me  remains. 

Scene  III. 

POLYPHONTES. 

Polyp.  —Cautious  in  vain  ;  thou  art  a  mothef ,  yes  : 
A  day  will  come  in  which  thou  wilt  thyself 
Betray  the  pent-up  secret  of  thy  heart. — 
0  yes  !'  that  son  of  hers  yet  breathes.     What  else 
In  life  supports  her  ?    Yet  it  serves  my  purpose, 
To  feign,  with  her,  that  I  believe  him  dead. 
.Perchance  I  may  to  perfect  confidence 
The  mother  lull,  while  I  observe  strict  watch  .  .  . 
But  what  hath  watching  hitherto  avail'd  me? 
It  never  hath  befallen  me  as  yet 
To  intercept  a  single  message  ;  never 
STet  to  discover  where  is  his  asylum  ; 
If  it  be  near,  or  distant  :  thus  bewilder'd 
[  know  not  how  to  act . .  .  For  many  years 
Itf  erope  seem'd  to  me,  if  not  content, 
Wrapt  in  a  slumber  of  subsided  grief, 
As  one  who  o'er  a  secret  scheme  of  vengeance, 
rhat  ev'ry  day  becomes  more  ripe  for  action. 
Broods  silently.    But  for  a  year  or  more 
Her  sorrow  has  resumed  its  violence, 
And  her  demeanor  has  been  quite  transformed  ; 
The  tears,  which  had  been  forced  back  on  her  heart. 
In  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  from  her  eyes 
In  torrents  gush  . . .  Perchance  her  son  is  dead  ?  .  .  . 
Yet  the  Messenians  in  their  hearts  retain 
A  faithful  recollection  of  the  father  : 
Nor  can  I  otherwise  divest  them  of  it, 
Elxcept  I  place  her,  with  me,  on  the  throne. — 
0  throne,  how  great  the  task  of  holding  thee  ! 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I- 

POLYPHOifTES,  SOLDIERS . 

Guards,  let  the  ori  miti  al  advance  alone. 

SOEtìTE  II. 
POLYPH0NTE8,  ÌBGI9THUS, 

Polyp.  Gome  thou  ;  approach  .  .  ,  Methinka  thy  mieii 
jouthful, 
For  one  bo  roBolnte  in  deeds  of  blood, 

Mgi».  'TÌ8  but  too  true,  before  thee  I  appear 
Defiled  with  blood,  percbanoe  with  guiltless  bloods 
Strange  destiny  !  and  I  am  also  guiltless. 
Polyp,  From  whence  art  thou  ? 
^gi8.  From  Elie, 

Pdyp.  And 

name? 
^1^18.  ^gigthuBi 
Polyp,  Thy  descent  ? 

^gis.  Obscure,  not  servite. 

Polyp.  What  purpas©  brought  thee  here  ? 
I  J^gis.  A  youthful  faBcyt 

A  love  of  novelty  impelled  me  to  it. 
j  Polyp,  Tell  me  explicitly,  and  tell  the  tnitli, 

I       How  thou  to  such  atrocity  wert  driven. 
\^     T^Vizk  thou  ha^t  forfeited  all  right  to  hope. 
Still  I  permit  thee  to  indulge  it  now. 
If  thou'rt  iugeuuous. 

^gÌÉ.  To  be  otherwise 

Would  be  a  violation  of  my  nature  : 
My  free  condition  is  unused  to  fraud, — 
By  stealth,  and  unadvisedly,  1  left 
Tlie  peaceful  dwelling  of  my  aged  father  ; 
For  many  months  already  had  I  wander*d 
Through  various  cities,  when,  at  last,  to-day 
f    I  journeyed  towards  MeBsene.     I  pursued 

A  narrow  and  a  solitary  path, 
!   Destined  for  humble  travellers  on  foot^ 
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vinds  along  Pamisus'  shelving  banks  ; 
I  trod  this  path,  urged  by  desire 
the  city,  which,  from  distance  seen, 
J  its  pompous  tow'rs  and  glitt 'ring  fanes, 
nt  promise  of  magnificence  ; 
)  !  I  saw  a  man  advance  to  meet  me, 
ger  gait,  still  swifter  than  my  own  : 
he  came  like  one  that  fear'd  pursuit  ; 
n  was  youthful  ;  his  demeanor  bold, 
ive,  and  arrogant  :  from  far 
ed  his  hand,  that  I  should  quit  the  path, 
rrow  was  the  place,  and  scarce  allow'd 
for  one  ;  while  the  precarious  track, 
ecipitous  declivity, 
s  on  one  side  to  the  river's  brink  ; 
er  side,  by  thorny  bushes  choked, 
direction  made  the  man  unwilling 
aside  for  me.     I  was  incensed 
leportment,  free  myself  by  birth, 
m'd  to  obey  the  laws  alone, 
yield  def 'rence  only  to  my  elders  : 
'.  advanced  with  an  undaunted  step, 
h  a  fierce  voice,  cried  :  "  Make  way,  or  I  .  .  ." 
e  other  hand,  inflamed  with  rage, 
iswer  to  him  thus  :  "  Do  thou  retire." 
^  had  we  met  :  he  from  his  side 
bh'd  a  dagger,  and  upon  me  leap'd  : 

0  dagger,  but  I  lack'd  not  courage  ; 
firm  foot  I  waited  his  attack  : 

1  assaird  me  ;  I  repell'd  his  onset, 
him,  and  in  less  time  than  I  relate  it, 

lim  upon  the  earth  :  in  vain  he  strove  ; 
my  knees  confined  him  to  the  ground  : 
my  hands  his  right  hand  I  imprisoned  ; 
he  menaced,  irresistibly  ^ 

Daly  I  deprived  him  of  its  use. 
o  the  contest  he  perceived  himself 
late,  insidiously  he  feign'd 
)f  submission  ;  I  believed  his  words  ; 
my  grasp  ;  when  treach'rously  a  blow, 
thou  see*st  it  here,  he  aim'd  at  me  ; 
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And  pierced  my  olotheB  ;  tiie  wsapon  grased  my  fiesh  i 
The  wound  -was  sligbt,  but  boundless  Tvae  my  rage  : 
Blind  with  revengej  I  enatch'd  the  dagger  from  hmi  ; 
Ard  welt 'ring  in  his  blood  he  laj  transfixed. 

Tolifp,  If  this  be  true,  thou  art  a  valiant  youth, 

^gi».  Scarce  had  niy  hand  the  fatal  blow  iiifiieted. 
When  I  was  stricken  with  overwhelming  horror, 
Unoped  to  blood,  I  felt  mjaelf  degraded  ; 
T  feared  ;  yet  knew  not  how  I  ought  to  act  : 
Fii'st  in  the  stream  I  hiirl'd  the  dagger  ■  then 
The  thought  occurred  in  the  same  stream  to  fling 
The  bleeding  victim  ;  thus,  it  seem'c]  to  me, 
I  should  defeat  all  chances  of  detection  ; 
I  did  so.— -Judge,  if  I  am  uaed  to  guilt  ; 
Ah  thonghtlees  !  bloody  as  1  was,  I  ran. 
Unknowing  whither,  till  1  reached  the  bridge. 
There  by  thy  guards,  whom  I  avoided  not, 
I  was  secured  ;  and  hither  have  they  dragg'd  me,- 
T  swear  to  thee  I  have  confeaa'd  the  whole, 

Pohjp.  Thy  tale  has  all  the  character  of  truth  : 
I  feel  constrained  to  pity  thee  ;  but  yet 
Justice  demands  thy  punishment,     I  will 
Ascribe  it  to  misfortune,  not  to  cunning, 
That  thou  the  body  gav'st,  perchance  half-living, 
To  the  swift  whirlpools  of  the  rapid  stream  : 
But  thence,  as  thou  thyself  must  be  aware. 
Thy  fault  is  aggravated  ;  if  this  were, 
As  thou  assertest,  some  base  renegade. 
Of  whom  too  many  now  swarm  up  and  down, 
The  turbid  progeny  of  civil  strife, 
It  might  avail  thee  much.     Thy  victim's  name 
Alone,  would  now  perchance  suffice  to  save  thee. 

^gk.  Wretch  that  I  am  1     If  I  am  doom'd  to  fall 
The  victim  of  involuntary  error, 
What  can  I  say  to  thee,  O  king  ?    Behold  me 
Ready  to  bear  what  punishment  thou  wilPst, 
I  grieve  for  this  raischance  ;  but  should  grieve  more. 
Were  I  in  faizlt.     In  ray  defence  alone 
My  UD  supported  innooency  pleads  : 
I  boast  no  ancestry,  1  have  no  gold  ; 
In  all  men*s  eyes  I  seem  a  malefactor  : 
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I  !  I  am  80,  to  have  left  jaa  thus, 

etched  parents,  aged  and  infirm  ; 

o  have  disobey 'd,  deserted  yon, 

^d  on  yon  mortal  agonies  ; 

laybe,  ere  yonr  time,  cnt  short  your  lives. — 

he  yet  is  living,  my  good  father  ; 
10  b^toVd  no  heritage  on  me, 
ncorrupted  manners  ;  he,  who  was 
fty  image  and  the  bright  example 
nan  excellence  ;  shonld  he  e'er  hear 
in  Messene,  for  the  crime  of  mnrder, 
3ondemn'd  to  die,  what  wonld  he  say? 
ich  a  thonght  is  far  more  terrible 
than  death. 

p.  Hear  me  :  thon  knowest  well, 

(ted  as  thon  art  of  spilling  blood, 
fe  immediately  shonld  pay  the  iarfàt  ; 
)t  thy  simple  nndisgnised  confessioa 
)s  me  to  relent  in  thy  behalf 
have  gain'd  more  certain  information, 
f  thyself,  and  him  whom  thon  hast  shun, 

awhile  suspend  the  final  sentence  .  . . 

Scese  HL 
mebope,  poltphosttbs,  jegisthuh, 

p.  Merope  ?  .  .  .  What  !  can  it  be  possible? 

thou  to  me  ?     And  for  what  purpose,  ssv  ?  •  *  • 
The  tidings  which  I  just  have  heard  have  brr/ugbt  me. 
hen,  true  that  by  the  river's  brink 
L  was  murder'd,  and  was  afterwards 
)  assassin  to  the  stream  committed  ?  «  «  * 
rp.  'Tis  but  too  true  :  and  here  the  miird'rerst«iii4ii  «  « , 

What  do  I  see  ?  ...  O  what  a  strange  reifembhtnc^  ! 
fp.  Thou  know'st  with  what  anxiety  I  dieek 
ast  encroachment  on  internal  peace: 

thou  see'st  this  man,  or  hear^it  him  speak, 
a,lmost  wouldst  pronounce  him  innocent, 

'Tis  true  ;  his  countenance  is  not  like  guilt  ; 
ien  is  noble  .  .  .  But,  alas  !  he  yet 
blood  is  reeking. 
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JE^k.  Who  àùmes  it,  lady  ? 

l^his  blood  at  fii*st  too  certainly  condemns  me  ; 
But  liad  I  been  well  versed  in  spilling  blood, 
I  had  been  also  voreed  in  cleansing  it  : 
A  little  water,  and  a  danntlesB  face. 
Might  have  eteTnally  con  si  ^'d  my  crime 
To  a  tìeoure  oblivion.     But,  believe  mo^ 
I  feel  a  pnnisbment  far  more  severe 
In  my  remorse,  than  that  which  now  the  king 
Prepares  for  me*     And  yet  what  other  conree 
Before  me  lay  ?    Alone,  un  known,  a  wand'rer, 
1  was  not  ai"m*d  for  any  fatal  purpose  : 
1'he  sword  I  wrested  from  hm  hands  myeelf^ 
"Which  'gainst  the  fierce  yonth,  in  my  own  defence,^ 
T  wati  constrain 'd  to  use  ,  ,  .  Ah  !  tnist  my  words  ; 
I^UJ^er  was  disciplined  to  bloody  deeds. 

3Te.  Wag  thy  antagonist  a  yonth  ? 

^gis.  He  was 

I^^^al  to  me  in  age. 
^c^  What  do  I  hear?  -  .  . 

T^olyp.  And  if  he  speak h  the  truth,  I  should  suspect  j 
He  was  some  questionable  character. 
Along  a  solitary  path  he  ran, 
^A^if  to  shun  pursuit ,  .  . 
^^Hgù.  I  further  now 

Remember  that  at  first  in  part  he  hid 
His  iaoe  beneath  his  robe  ,  .  , 

Me.  He  hid  his  face  ?  .  .  , 

lie  fled  '?  .  -  *  — ^But  thou,  didst  thou  not  know  him? 

I  am  a  stranger  totally  ;  and  he 
(I  have  him  still  before  me)  seem'd  to  me 
Also  a  stranger  ;  .  .  .  nay,  he  surely  was  so  ; 
At  least  his  dress  bespalce  it,  which  appeared 
Rather  like  that  of  Elis  than  Mossene. 

^0  Hea^v^nsl  ...  Of  Elis?  .  .  , 

^^gis.  Yes  ;  resembling  ] 

For  I  too  am  from  Elis  ... 

M^  Thou?..  . 

Palijp.  But  why 

So  anxious,  so  inquisitive  ?..  * 
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Me.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

I  anxious  ?  .  .  . 

Polyp,  So  it  seems  to  me. — In  short, 

A  nameless  stranger  by  another  slain  .  .  . 

Me.  Who    knows    what    he  might    be  ?..  .  True  .  .  . 
There's  no  reason 
Why  I  should  take  an  interest .  .  . 

Polyp.  For  myself, 

Were  I  by  duty  not  constrain'd  to  do  so, 
I  ne'er  should  listen  to  a  cause  like  this. 
Thou,  dead  to  all  affection,  dost  excite 
In  me  no  small  surprise  :  how  can  this  question 
Interest  th^e  ?  .  .  . 

Me.  In  me,  .  .  .  'twas  .  .  .  mere  desire 

To  hear. — Yet  it  appears  to  me  far  more 
The'  effect  of  art  than  accident,  that  he 
Should  thus  from  all  men  have  conceal'd  the  body  : 
And  thou  so  lenient  to  this  murderer. 
Who  thus  undaunted  in  thy  presence  stands  ,  .  . 
I  know  not  .  .  . 

^gÌ8.  Fear  induced  me  first  to  fling 

The  body  in  the  stream  ;  it  was  not  art  : 
I  stand  undaunted,  as  a  man  should  stand 
Whose  breast  feels  self-acquitted.     Yet,  alas  ! 
I  felt  more  wretchedness  than  thou  suspectest  ; 
And  now  much  more  so,  since  I  see  thee  grieve. 
Trembling,  and  apprehensive  for  the  slain  .  .  . 

Me.  I  trembling,  I  ?  ...  I  apprehensive  ?  . . .  No  . . . 
But  those  who  are  unhappy,  quickly  feel  ^ 

CJompassion  for  unhappiness  in  others. 

^gÌ8.  For  me  then  feel  compassion.     I^  alas  ! 
Am  far  more  wretched  than  the  murder'd  stranger  ; 
And  merit  wretchedness  far  less  than  he. 
Eash  youth,  'twas  he  who,  with  no  provocation. 
First  would  have  murder'd  me.     What  profits  it 
That  I  subdued  him,  if  I  am  condemn'd 
With  greater  infamy  to  lose  my  life  ? 
And  if  I  lose  it  not,  what  can  give  pain, 
As  shame  ca^  give  it,  to  a  gen'rous  heart  ? 

Me.  Thy  low  condition  hides  a  noble  soul  : 
Thy  words  almost  compel  me  . . .  Yet, . . .  could  I 
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Gain  some  mtetligeuoe,  g^^^  ^ut  the  name 
Of  him  whom  thou  haet  murder'd , . . 

Polyp.  Since,  to-day. 

Thou  feeJ'st  au  interest  foreign  to  thy  habits 
in  hearixLg  this  recital  ;  glnce  I  see, 

0  Merope,  that  my  oontinuanGe  here 
BeetraiuB  the  free  expreasion  of  thy  thoughts, 

1  know  not  why  . , . 

Me.  KeetraxBB  ?  * ,  *  What  dost  thou  mean  ? . 

With  thee  I  leave  him, 

Folifp.  No.     That  from  his  mouth 

Thou  mayst  learn  more,  if  more  there  be  to  leam, 
With  thee  I  leave  him.     Thou  art  well  aware 
That  I  am  roEtdy,  and  much  wish,  to  make  thee 
Of  ev'ry  question  sovereign  arbi tress  ; 
Much  more»  then,  art  thou  in  a  cause  so  triflings 
To  thee  do  I  refer  him  ;  of  his  fate 
Do  thou  diepose  at  will.     Let  this  now  he 
The  earliest  proof  that  thou  despiseat  not 
Each  gift  of  mine. 

Me.  But  what  ? . , , 

Polyp.  I  pray  thee  yield. 

Ah,  might  this  be  a  prelude  to  thy  reign  1 

SCKNE  IT. 
MEaOPE,  ^GISTHtrS* 

^gis.  Canst  thou  he  less  compassionate  than  he  ? 
Does  not  my  youth  plead  for  me  in  thy  favor  ? 
Is  not  a  pure  heart  written  on  my  face  ? 
Does  not  the  grief  of  my  distracted  parents 
Excite  thy  sympathy  ?  , , .  Alas  1  . . .  Wert  not 
Thou  also  once  a  mother  ?     Ah  !  for  mine  *  *  . 

Me.  Yes,  I  have  been  a  mother, ,  * .  to  my  cost  ! .  * , 
And  yet,  who  knows  ? .  _  ^Thy  mother,  lives  ahe  still  ?  *  j 
A  native,  then,  of  Elis  is  thy  father? 

^gis.  No,  of  Messene. 

Me,  Of  Messene  ?    Ah  ! 

What  do  I  hear? 

j^gis.  I  from  my  infancy 

Have  heard  him  so  affirm. 
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Me.  Hìs  name  perchance 

Is  Polydore  ?  . . . 

JEgis,  Cephìsus  is  his  name. 

Me,  His  age  ? . . . 

JEgis.  Is  great. 

Me,  O  Heav'ns  ! . . .  — But  yet  the  name  . . . — 

And  of  what  rank,  what  parents  in  Messene  ? 
Knowest  thou  ?    Noble  ? . . . 

JEgis,  No  :  he  was  the  master 

Of  a  sm^ll  farm,  which  with  his  own  free  hands 
He  loved  to  cultivate  ;  a  peaceful  life, 
Contented  with  his  lot,  he  with  his  spouse 
And  children  led. 

Me,  And  what  fatality 

Drove  him  from  such  an  enviable  state  ? 
Why  did  he  change  his  dwelling  ? 

JEgis,  Oft  he  told  me. 

That  by  intestine  quarrels  of  this  realm 
He  had  been  forced  to  flight  ;  that  the  revenge 
Of  potent  enemies  pursued  his  steps. 
That  all  was  bloodshed  and  disturbance  here  ; 
Whence  trembling  for  his  children  .  .  .  O  how  oft, 
Dwelling  on  this,  have  I  beheld  the  tears 
Course  down  his  aged  cheeks  ! 

Me,  Thou  wert  then  bom 

Here,  in  Messene  ?    And  thy  father  fled 
ToElis  with  thee? 

JEgis,  No  :  my  father  carried 

With  him  my  elder  brothers,  who  were  all 
Snatch'd  from  his  arms  by  an  untimely  death. 
I  only,  bom  of  all  his  children  last, 
In  EHs  first  inhaled  the  vital  air  ; — 
O  wretched  father  !     I  the  last  remain  : 
If  I  indeed  remain  to  thee  ! — A  wish, 
E'en  from  my  earliest  years,  possess'd  my  heart 
To  see  Messene  ;  since  it  was  my  father's. 
It  almost  seems  to  me  my  native  place. 

Me,  O  Heav'ns  I  .  .  .  What  words  are  these  ?  .  .  .  — And 
he  like  thee 
Is  youthful ...  of  an  age  resembling  thine  .  .  . 
And  such  deportment,  .  .  .  such  expressive  mien  .  .  . 
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He  seems  ;  and  yet  lie  is  not. — But  erewliile 
Thou  Baid^gt,  thy  victim  al&o  came  from  Elis. 
^gta.  Such  my  conje^jture. 


Me. 

Me. 
JEifis. 

mi 

MgtB. 
Me, 

Mgh, 


He  did. 


Seem'd  he  in  disguise  ? 


In  temper? 


Arrogant. 


Abject. 


A  fugitive  ?  . 


In  dress  ^ 


Swift,  as  pursued, 


And  with  suspicion  in  hia  looks  »  he  ran 
Towards  me. 

Me,  Barbarian,  and  thou  then  hast  elain  him'i 

^gU,  He  would  have  murdered  me. 

Me.  And  said  he  nought 

To  thee  in  death  ? 

^gk.  I  weeping  o'er  him  stood 

A  little  while  ...  In  death's  last  pangs  he  lay  .  ,  , 

Jfc,  Ah  wretched  youtli  !..  » 

^gis.  Yes  ,  .  .  now  ...  I  recolloet  ;  * . . 

That,  all  his  native  fierceness  laid  aside, 
Sobbing,  in  tearful  accents,  he  invoked 
His  mother's  name. 

Me.  His  mother's  name  ?    And  thou. 

Perfidious  wretch,  and  thoi3  indeed  hast  slain  him  ? 
And  east  his  body  in  the  eddying  stream  ? 
Alas  !  .  .  .  He*s  lost .  .  . 

^gis.  Unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

"VYhat  have  I  done  ?    Does  then  this  crime  of  mino 
In  any  wise  touch  thee  P^Thou  bast  for  this 
Full  sanction  from  the  king,  dispose  of  me  ; 
And  wreak  on  me  a  plenary  revenge. — 

0  Heavens  I  how  was  it  possible  for  me 
Thee  to  offendj  0  Merope,  whom  ever 
My  heart  revered?— Thy  strange  calamities 

1  from  my  father  learned  ;  and  oft,  with  his, 
My  tears  would  mingle  at  the  sad  recital  : 
An  ardent  longing  to  enjoy  thy  presence 
My  soul  conceived.     Oft  with  my  aged  father 
I  put  up  vows  for  thee  to  Heav'n  ;  with  hands 
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That  then  were  innocent,  I  often  flung 

Pure  incense  in  the  flame  that  bum'd  for  thee 

Before  my  humble  Lares. — And  have  I 

Offended  thee  ?    Ah,  punish  me  :  at  once 

I  merit  it,  I  ask  it,  and  I  will  it. — 

But,  how  could  he,  whom  'twas  my  fate  to  slay, 

Who  to  ferocity  of  manners  joined 

A  cruel  heart,  at  all  belong  to  thee  ?  .  .  . 

But  p'rhaps  appearances  belied  his  nature  : 

And  dire  necessity  disfigured  thus 

A  gentle  spirit .  .  .  Ah  !  what  have  I  said  ? 

He,  if  thou  pityest  him,  is  innocent  ; 

I  only  am  the  culprit  ;  ah  !  on  me 

Wreak,  wreak  thy  vengeance. 

Me,  — But  what  words  are  these  I 

What  lofty  sorrow  !  .  .  .  What  can  all  this  mean  ? 
In  spite  of  my  resolve  he  forces  me 
To  weep  with  him. — Thou  sayest  that  thy  father 
Oft  spake  to  thee  of  me  ? 

Mgia.  How  many  times 

Of  thee,  of  thy  slain  consort,  of  thy  sons 
Did  he  make  mention  to  me  ! 

Me,  Of  my  sons?  .  .  . 

O  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

^gis.  Yes  ;  of  three  sons  of  thine,  all  slain 

By  the  atrocious  and  usurping  tyrant. 
Whose  fierce  demeanor  on  this  very  spot 
Smote  me  just  now  with  fear.     Severity, 
However  unrelenting,  shown  by  thee, 
To  me  were  far  more  grateful  than  his  pity. 

Me,  — His  words  deprive  me  of  all  self-command. 
Scarce  do  I  yield  my  bosom  to  compassion, 
When  insupportable  and  horrid  doubts 
Impel  me  to  revenge  :  scarce  do  I  cease 
To  feel  compassion,  when,  if  I  behold, 
Or  hear  him,  I  am  re-impell'd  to  tears. 

^gÌ8.  What  secret  conflict  hast  thou  in  thy  heart  ? 
Thou  speakest  to  thyself?    Do  I  excite 
Thy  pity  ?     Why  dost  thou  not  listen  to  it  ? 

Me.  Alas  I  what  shall  I  do  ?  ~I  neither  can, 
O  youth,  condemn  thee,  nor  can  I  acquit  thee. 
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Meanwhile  remain  within  the  palaoe  :  I, 

Ere  Jon g^  once  more  will  see  thee*     Ponder  well  ; 

And  ponder  o*er  again  within  thyself 

The  meet  minute  traneactions  of  thy  life  : 

Remember,  too,  each  gesture,  look,  and  word 

Of  thy  antagonist.     Eecall  to  mind 

Also  each  leaat  expression  of  thy  father.- — 

Bnt,  art  thou  certain  that  the  good  old  man 

Ne*er  changed  his  name  ?     Speak, 

^gU,  I  am  certain  of  it» 

E'en  when  a  child,  I  used  to  lisp  Cephieus, 
When  afterwardB  he  told  me  that  he  fled 
An  exile  from  Messene,  and  commiinded. 
That  1  from  ev'ry  one  should  keep  this  secret, 
He  also  would  have  told  hia  real  name. 
If  that  had  been  disguised  :  full  well  he  knew 
That  even  at  the  risk  of  my  own  life, 
I  should  haTB  hold  such  a  disclosnre  sacred. 
I  told  thee  that  bis  birth-place  wan  Messene  ; 
Bnt  coiild  I  anything  conceal  from  thee  ? 

Me,  Let  this  suffice  ;  defiist  from  further  speech. — 
I  feel  constrained  to  leave  thee  for  a  time, 
To  give  relief  to  my  long-pent-np  tears. — 
This  pakoe  I  assign  to  thee  meanwhile 
As  thy  sole  prison,     I  again  ere  long 
Shall  hear  thee;  and  thou  shalt. repeat  the  whole  : 
Shalt  answer  to  each  qneation  by  itself  ; 
At  length,  distinctly,  word  by  word,  shalt  answer  ; 
May  1  find  truth  in  thee  ,  *  .  But,  thine  is  not 
The  aspect  or  deportment  of  imposture. 

ScB^  V. 

vTSGISTHUS, 

^gu.  ,  .  ,  What  can  this  mean?    Whence  is  it  that  mi 
words 
Excite  such  strong  emotions  in  her  heart  ? 
^ow,  with  a  look  more  furious  than  a  tiger's, 
Towards  me  she  springs  :  now  she  addresses  me 
With  more  than  e'en  a  motber*s  tcndemees  ; 
Beaming  with  softness,  and  suffused  with  pity. 
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Her  anxious  eyes  she  fix'd  on  me,  and  wept. 

Whence  can  my  slain  antagonist  awake 

Such  deep  afiliction  in  her  ?    Were  she  not, 

Had  she  not  long  since  been,  a  childless  mother, 

I  should  suspect  that  I  had  slain  her  son. 

But  yet,  who  knows  ?  .  .  .  P'rhaps  some  adopted  child 

Was  dear  to  her  :  or  p'rhaps  she  waited  then 

Some  helper  to  her  plans  ;  and  .  .  .  But  in  vain 

Are  my  surmises  ;  I  know  nothing. — Now, 

-^gisthus,  thou  see'st  clearly  ;  now  thou  see'st, 

Whether  thy  good  and  aged  father  spake 

With  truth  to  thee  :  "  Never  debase  thyself 

To  look  with  envy  on  the  great  ;  they  are 

More  wretched  than  ourselves."     'Tis  too,  too  true  : 

Nor  ought  I  now  to  quarrel  with  my  fate, 

Whatever  that  fate  may  be,  when  I  behold 

A  lady  so  illustrious,  now  deserted, 

Doom'd  to  a  life  of  such  calamity. — 

But  'tis  already  night  :  since  fron;i  these  walls 

I  am  prohibited  from  venturing  forth, 

To  some  interior  chamber  of  tlus  palace 

Let  me  advance  :  and  cleanse  me  of  this  blood. 

Ah  !  that  I  thus  could  wash  away  my  crime  I — 

But  Heav'n,  who  knows  whatever  I've  done,  is  just  : 

And,  if  I  merit  it,  let  Heav'n  chastise  me. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 

POLYDORE. 

Pol,  Here  with  the  dawn  I  come  ;  and  deem  myself 
Most  fortunate,  that  no  one  saw' me  enter. — 
Ah  cruel  palace,  after  three  long  lustres, 
At  length  once  more  I  see  thee.     Full  of  fear 
I  left  thee,  on  the  day  that  in  my  arms 
I  bore  the  only  son  of  my  good  "king. 
The  precious  remnant  of  his  sacred  blood, 
To  a  secure  asylum  :  but,  impress'd  . 
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With  a  far  different  terror  I  return  .  .  , 

Alas  1  too  certainly  this  is  the  girdle 

WMcli  once  Cresphontes  wore  !     This  is  Ms  clasp  ; 

Here  is  the  imprese  graYen  by  Alci  dea  : 

This  precious  pledge  my  careful  liands  retain'd 

Full  fourteen  years.    Now  twenty  moons  hare  waned. 

Since  to  his  side  I  fastened  it  myself* 

Ah  inconsiderate,  impetuous  youth  ! 

Tho^  wouldst  not  hear  rae  ;  to  my  wary  oounselfl 

Thy  ears  were  deaf .  .  .  Behold  the  consequence  !  ,  .  - 

0  days  of  anxious  suffering  for  me  ! 
Now  for  a  year  I  Ve  lost  thee  ;  and  in  vain 

1  have  already  for  six  tedious  months 
Thy  footsteps  traced  ;  and  now,  as  I  approach 
Thy  native  country,  on  the  river's  brinks 
By  a  deserted  path»  I  find  thy  girdle 
Drenched  in  a  sea  of  blood  ?    Unhappy  I  !  ,  .  . 
What  can  I  now  attempt  ?  .  *  .  But  first  I  hope 
To  meet  with  Merope.    Ah,  may  kind  Heav'n 
Present  me  to  her,  ere  I  meet  the  tyrant  I 
TluB  ÌB  my  only  wieh*    What  have  I  now 
Left  for  myself  to  fear  ?    What  life  to  lose, 
If  of  my  young  Cresphoutes  I'm  bereft  ?  .  ,  . 
And  yet,  who  knows  ?  .  ,  ^  Perchance  I  am  deceive*!  * ,  . 
Perchance  *  .  .  But  how  can  it  e'er  be  ?..  .  His  mother 
May  know  of  it .  .  ,  And  if  she  knows  it  not  ?  .  ,  . 

Ah  !  how  can  I  e'er  dare  impart  to  her 

A  tale  so  dire  ?  .  .  .  Yet,  how  conceal  it  from  her  ? 

O  Heavens  !  .  ,  .  But  some  one  comes  ;  let  me  fly  hence . 

But  no  ;  a  woman  hitherward  advances  ;  *  .  . 

Alone  advances  ;  . .  .  and  she  seems  to  me,  .  *  . 

Ah  I  yea  .  .  ,  'tis  Merope  ,  ,  .  Let  me  aooost  her. 


Scene  IL 

MEROPE,   POLYDOHE» 

PoL  0  queen  i 

Me.  Who  in  this  place  can  thus  address  me?  J 

Who  art  thou,  good  old  man  ?  .  »  .  What  do  I  see  ? 
Is't  thou  ?  ...  Do  I  mistake  not  ?  .  ,  ,  Poly  dorè  ? 

Poi  Yep  .  .  - 
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*  /  Me,  Speak  :  my  son  .  . .  Dost  bring  me  life, .  . . 

L^ 4it  death  ? 

Pol,  ...  At  length  . . .  again  I  see  thy  face ...  At  length 
I  print  a  kiss  upon  thy  sacred  hand. 
Me,  Tell  me  .  .  .  My  son  .  .  . 

Pol.  0  Heav'ns  ! . . .  — Can  I  speak  here  ? 

Me.  Thou  mayst  speak  now  ;  we  are  unseen  by  any  ; 
I  am  accustomed,  ere  the  dawn,  to  go 
Each  morning,  unattended,  to  weep  yonder. 
Upon  the  tomb  of  my  adored  Cresphontes. 

Pol,  0  tomb  of  the  most  excellent  of  kings  f 
AhithatJ[.jthjBreJXUght  on  it  breathe^njy  last! 

Se.  Be  quick,  and  tell  me  .  .  .  Thou  dost  make  me 
tremble  .  . . 
Wherefore  delay  ?    And  why  return  so  sad  ? 
!  Say,  hast  thou  found  him  ?    Hast  thou  traced  his  steps  ? 
.'Speak  :  'tis  six  moons  since  thou  didst  go.from  Elis  ; 
;Now  is  the  year  fulfiird,  whose  ev'ry  day 
I  Has  seem'd  a  day  of  death. 

Pol,  Unhappy  I  ! 

7  Think  what  is  my  distress  .  . .  Thou  never  then 
I  Hast  heard  of  him  ?  .  . . 
[       Me,  Ah  no  !.. .  But  thou  ?  . . . 

Pol,  The  half 

Of  Greece  I've  traversed  ;  love,  hope,  strong  desire. 
Gave  a  new  strength  to  my  exhausted  age  : 
I  visited  Cyllene,  and  Olympia, 
Corinth,  and  LacedsBmon,  Pylus,  Argos, 


:  With  many  other  cities  ;  norgaia'iLosoe, 
/jEnteUigence  of  him  r^is"ar3ent  youth, 


AScTMsadvènturòufe  spirit,  who  can  tell 

How  far  they  may  have  carried  him  ? — Ah,  son  I  .  .  . 

The  wish  in  thee  was  evermore  too  strong 

To  travel,  and  to  learn  :  O  worthy  offspring 

Of  great  Alcides,  my  too  scanty  hut 

Contained  thee  not.    Though  thou  wert  utterly 

Unconscious  of  thy  birth,  each  look  of  thine. 

Each  thought  betray'd  thee  ... 

Me,  When  I  hear  thee  speak, 

What  various  impulses  I  prove  at  once  ! 
Ah  !  where,  where  art  thou,  son  ?  . . .  Thou  speakest  truth  ? 
He  grew  up  worthy  of  his  ancestors  ? 
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PoL  Worthy  ?    O  Heav'ns  I    A  temper  more  sincere. 
More  noble,  modeet»  and  magnanimoue, 
I  never  saw  :  and  so  well  form'd  in  person  ; 
In  character  bo  vigorous  ;  in  mien 
So  masculine  ;  and  so  humane  in  heart  :— 
What  wae  there  not  in  thee  ?   Sole  solace  thou 
Of  my  old  age  ;  my  ancient  consort  lived 
In  thee  ;  in  thee  alone  I  also  lived  : 
Far  more  to  ns,  than  son  . . .  Ah  !  in  our  midst 
Had  he  been  Been  by  thee  ! ...  As  in  his  heart 
He  felt  his  lofty  birth  ^  with  gentle  sway 
He  ruled  us  at  his  will  :  but  evermore 
That  will  was  just  ami  genVous. — -Ah,  my  son  ! 
The*  involuntary  tears  gush  from  my  eyes 
Wihene^er  I  think  of  thee. 
^     Me,  .  .  .  With  joy  and  grief 

Thou  also  makest  me  to  weep  at  once, 
O  Heavens  I  -  .  .  and  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ? 

0  when?  .  ,  .  Ah,  son^  am  I  then  doom'd  to  know 
Thy  many  precious  <|ualitics,  while  now 
Ijjannot  know  how  far  thou  wanderest  ? 

r-^^PoL  What  was  my  suffering  never  to  be  able 
I    To  give  thee  farther  tidings  of  his  fate. 

Than  that  he  lived  I    But  confidence  was  here 

Most  perilous  :  I  scarcely  daJ-ed  dispatch 

The  covenanted  token  to  inform  thee 

That  he  had  left  me,  and  that  afterwards 

1  sought  to  trace  his  footsteps. 

Me,  Fatal  token  1  _ 

Ah  [  hadfit  thou  never  reach'd  me  1  .  .  .  From  that  da^ 
I  have  had  peace  no  more  .  ,  ,  What  do  I  say  ?  .  ,  . 
Peace  ?  .  .  .  Ah  Ì  thou  knowest  not  .  .  .  Tremendous  feait» 
Doubts,  apprehensions,  and  false  dreams,  or  true. 
By  thousands  and  by  thousands  shake  my  souL 
No  more  in  quiet  sleep  I  close  my  eyes  : 
But  if,  overcome  by  weariness,  perforce 
The  failing  pow'rs  of  nature  briefly  drowse. 
E'en  more  than  lengthy  vigils,  frightful  dxeaniB 
Exhaust  what  little  of  my  strength  remains. 
Now  I  behold  him  as  a  mendicant 
Wandering  alone,  unused  to  cope  with  toils^ 
The  victim  of  an  nnpropitious  fate  ; 
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Olad  in  a  Bqoalid  garb,  the  laughiog^Btook 
Of  arrogant  proBperiiy»  debased 
i£y  infamous  repulses  ,  .  ,  Hapless  1 1  *  *  • 
Now  I  bebotd  him  on  the  brink  of  deatE, 
'Mid  roaring  billows  of  the  foaming  sea  ; 
Now  hands  and  feet  with  servile  fetters  laden  ; 
And  now  assaulted,  mangled^  massacred 
By  fierce  assassins  ...  0  great  Heay'na  I  .  ,  .  my  heart 
At  ev'ry  instant  throbs  ;  and  when  by  chance 
I  hear  of  men  imlmown,  who  have  endured 
The  otitragea  of  fortune,  I  reflect 
That  each  of  these  may  be  my  son  ;  and  tremble. 
Believe  it  so,  and  shudder  :  and  escape 
"~  rom  out  one  martyrdom,  to  feel  some  other. — 
Coutdst  thou  believe  it  ?    Yesterday  a  youth, 
JWbo  in  a  private  quarrel  lifeless  feU 
jjpon  the  Tiver*s  bank,  and  afterwards 
Vrae,  from  the  fear  of  hi-m  who  wrought  the  deed, 
Into  the  river  cast,  my  spirits  troubled  ; 
And  stiE  does  trouble  them.    He  was  a  stranger  .  .  * 

PoL  Slain  ? .  *  ,  Yesterday  ? , ,  *  A  stranger  ? . ,  .  By  the 
stream  ? .  .  , 
O  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

JIfe.  But  what  f  thou  tremhlest  ?  Speak  to  me  . . . 

My  fears  perchance  were  true  ?  .  *  .  Alas  !  ...  thou  weep- 

eat  ?  . ,  . 
2f  hon  waxeat  pale  ?  . .  ,  And  scarcely  canst  thou  stand  ? 

Pol  —Alas  I  What  should  I  do  ?  what  say  to  her  ?  ,  ,  , 

Me.  Thou   mutt'rest?    Speak   to  me.  —  What  are   thy 
thoughts  ? 

What  know'st  thou?  What  dost  fear?  I  would  hear  all; 
Ah  I  rescue  m©  from  doubt  ;  ,  .  p 

Pol.  I  cannot  speak  ;  ,  , , 

Both  strength  .  .  ,  and  utterance  *  . .  fail  me  .  -  . 

Me^  Tm  o'erwhelm'd  .  .  , 

All  courage  now  to  question  thee  is  fled  .  .  * 
But  yet,  I  will  ;  I  will  know  e^en  the  worst. 
Why  should  I  longer  languish  on  in  life, 
If  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  mother  ?    Speak  ; 
Thou  know*et  it  all  ;  the  victim  ... 

PoL  I  know  nothing  ,  ,  , 
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Me.  Speak  ;  I  Gommand  thee* 

Pol,  ,  ,  .  Dost  thou  know  ,  ,  ,  this  .  ,  ,  girdle? 

Me,  0  sight  !  With  fresh  blood  it  is  reeking  yet  ? 

0  Heav*ns  I   It  is  the  gixdle  of  Cresphontes  *  .  . 

1  understand  ,,,!.,,  faint . ,  . 
Pf>l.  ,  .  ,  At  dawn  of  day 

Erewhile  I  found  it  on  the  river*8  hank, 
Swimming  in  blood  :  some  one  was  slain  there  ;  ah  Ì 
There  ia  no  doubt  ;  it  was  thy  son. 

Me.  ...  Wbat  death  ! 

0  cruel  destiny  !  *  ,  .  And  I  still  live  ?  . .  ,^ 
But  thou,  thus  didst  thou  keep  a  pledge  so  sacred  ? 
Infatuate  that  I  was  Ì  in  whom  have  I 
Eepoaed  my  hopes,  my  life  ?    Was*t  not  thy  duty 
To  stand  inseparably  at  his  side  ? 
What  weapon  should  hayo  murdered  him.,  that  first 
Had  not  cut  short  thy  long  and  useless  life  ? 
Say,  hast  thou  served  me  thus?  And  thus  loved  him?. 
But,  ah  !  thou  weepeat  ?    And  repliest  not  ? 
YeSj  ^tis  the  blow  of  destiny  alone  ; 
Ah  i  pardon  me  :  I  am  a  mother  .  , ,  No, 
A  mother  now  no  more  !  .  ,  ,  To  die  . . . 

"^ÌT  Ah  me  ! 

1  merit  all  thy  anger  , . .  Heaven,  though,  knows 
That  faultlc3ss  .  . . 

Me.  Ah  f  my  heart  forewarned  me  of  it . 

In  that  disastrous  night,  when  in  thy  arms 
I  placed  him  : . . ,  Thou  wilt  never  see  him  more  .  *  * 
With  his  infantine  hands»  so  eagerly 
He  clasp'd  my  neck  ;  0  Heav  ns  I  it  seem'd  that  then 
Re  knew  our  separation  waa  etemat— 
Where  are  ye  fled,  ye  lu8treB  three,  dmgg'd  on 
In  tears,  in  fruitless  hope,  in  racking  fear  ? 
So  many,  and  so  many  woes  endured  ; 
The  odious  sight  of  Polyphontes  borne  ; 
That  I  at  last  should  lose  my  all  at  enee  ? 
And  in  what  manner  ! , .  .  And  before  ray  eyes  ! , , . 
By  niffian  hands . . .  deprived  of  sepulture  . . . 
0  son,  dear  son,  at  least  thy  lifeless  body 
Should  have  been  given  me,  that  *mid  embraces 
And  tears»  I  might  at  least . .  *  have  died  upon  it  ! 
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And  I, . . .  three  lustres  of  paternal  care 

thus  torn  away  from  me?    Alas  ! 
)  to  pierce  thy  heart . . .  And  yet, . . .  could  I 
t  from  thee  ? 

To  die  ;  nought  else  remains  . . . 

Scene  III. 

POLYPHONTES,  MEROPE,  POLYDORE. 

/p.  Brought  hither  by  the  unaccustom'd  sound 
re  than  common  sorrow,  I  approach  ; 

may  this  mean  ? — Say,  who  art  thou,  old  man  ? 

tidings  hast  thou  brought  ? 

Now,  quickly  come, 
mt,  at  the  sound  of  woe  ;  of  woe, 
as  thou  heardest  in  this  very  palace, 
ay  that  death  pursued  thy  steps.     0  thou, 
with  the  woes  of  others  feed'st  thy  heart, 

now  :  thou  at  length  beholdest  me 
Ly  desolate. 

jrp.  Ah  ! — Then  he  lived, 

son,  whom  thou  affirmedst  to  be  slain  ? 

0  thou  unwary  tyrant  !  couldst  thou  deem, 

I  endured  to  live,  my  son  was  dead  ? 

life  I  led,  thou  faiowest  ;  evermore 
rain'd  to  see  thee . . .  Yes  ;  he  was  alive  ; 
it  from  thee  ;  and  the  only  hope 
ish'd  in  my  breast,  was,  that  one  day 
)  should  see  him  as  the  dreaded  foe 
ipious  men,  the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven, 
ivenger  of  his  father,  and  his  brethren, 
3,  and  his  hereditary  throne. — 
;his  not  been,  should  I  have  e'er  endured 
)ar  thy  words  one  instant,  more  offensive 
I  they  presumed  to  offer  terms  of  peace, 
3vertures  of  execrable  love, 

when  they  threatened  me  with  bonds  and  death? 
lyp.  To  him  who  wish'd  thee  partner  of  his  throne, 
t  thou  such  recompense  ?   O  lady,  I, 
hear  myself  by  thee  prodaim'd  a  tyrant, 
3ur  less  fierce  than  thou.   Tes,  I  knew  well^ 
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I  knew  thy  son  wai  living  ^  nor  didst  thoti 
Deceive  me  -  •♦  But,  meanwhile  thy  just  distress 
I  pardon  :  maybe  soon  the  day  will  come  «  .  , — 
But,  art  thoTi  certain  of  this  news  ?   Where  was 
This  son  of  thine  ?   And  whence  does  he  come  here. 
This  meseenger  ?  *  .  .  Methiuks  thy  face  ib  not 
Quite  new  to  me  ;  methiiiks  .  , , 

PoL  Thou  knoweet  me  : 

Attentively  snr^'ey  me  ;  oft  hast  thou 
Beheld  me  in  attendance  on  thy  king 
Cresphontes.     I  am  Poly  dorè  :  when  others 
To  an  usnrper  bent  their  servile  brows, 
MesB^jne  I  abandoned.    Look  at  me: 
These  locks,  'tia  tme»  are  whiter  than  they  were  ; 
This  form  more  bent  from  length  of  years  ;  this  f^m 
"By  hardships,  and  by  stifT rings  now  impressed 
With  hnes  of  death  :  but  still  I  am  the  same  ; 
Still  thy  most  mortal  foe»    I  saved  from  thee 
My  monarch's  only  son  :  I  nourÌBh*d  him, 
I  educated  him  ;  for  him  resigned 
My  natal  soil  :  and  honors  forfeited, 
And  wealth,  and  my  loved  country  lost  for  him. 
All  these  privations  were  more  dear  to  me 
Than  loftiest  rank,  with  homage  to  a  tyrant, — 
Alas  !  why  did  I  not  with  him  expire  f  ,  <  . 
If  thou  do8t  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  pajat^ 
Wreak  it  on  me  :  leave  Merope  to  weep 
In  liberty  ;  and  from  my  wretched  life^ 
Which  now  is  almost  spent,  deliver  me. 
Nought  now  afflicts  me,  but  that  I  no  more 
Can  give  t-o-day  the  active  years  of  youth 
To  the  pure  blood  of  iny  own  rightful  kings  ; 
Hut  this  the  trembling  remnant  of  my  life, 
Bnch  as  it  is,  I  offer  it  ;  do  thou 
Confirm  the  sacrifioe, 

Poli/p.  Thon  dost  excite 

My  pity,  not  my  wrath  :  thou  hast  well  done 
In  going  thus  to  voluntary  exile. 
To  a  rebellions  subject  I  award 
No  other  punishment.     Thou'rt  criminal, 
Not  for  the  reeoned  child,  whioh  was  indeed 
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A  gen'rous  enterprise,  but  for  the  end, 

The  dreadful  end  for  which  thou  didst  preserve  him. 

When  I  discomfited  thy  lord  in  fight. 

It  was  thy  dut}',  in  the  camp,  that  day 

To  take  my  life  ;  or  then  to  die  for  him. — 

Yet  now  I  unreservedly  forget 

Whate'er  is  past .  .  .  But,  feign'd  intelligence 

Best  thou  not  bring  insidiously  ?    Now  tell, 

Wlien,  where,  and  how,  he  died  .  ,  . 

Me.  And  art  thou  not 

Content  to  know  he's  dead  ?  Wouldst  thou  perchance 
Also  behold  him  ?   Wouldst  thou  reassure 
Thy  apprehensive  and  ignoble  heart 
With  the  atrocious  sight  ?  And  view  a  mother 
Shed  tears  of  blood  upon  her  lifeless  son  ? 
Go  then  ;  and  fetch  lum  from  the  river's  bed. 
Where,  not  an  honored,  but  a  quiet  tomb. 
He  has  obtained,  and  drag  him  through  Messene  ; 
Insults,  which  tiiou  couldst  not,  when  living,  give  him, 
Inflict  on  him  when  dead  ;  go.    He,  who  was 
Erewhile  assassinated,  was  my  son. 

Pdjfp.  And  shall  I  trust  this  tale?    Wert  thou  with 
4  him? 

Say.    How?... 

Pol,  Alas,  indeed,  I  came  too  late  ! 

Ah  !  this  assassin  should  have  slain  me  with  him. 
I  never  saw  him  ... 

Polifp,  How  then  dost  thou  know  it  ? 

Pol,  Behold  ;  this  is  his  girdle,  formerly 
The  cincture  of  Cresphontes  ;  with  his  blood 
Still  is  it  reeking  ;  in  a  sea  of  blood 
I  found  it  by  the  river  :  dost  thou  know  it  ? 
Feast  on  it  thy  fierce  eyes. — ^A  youth,  unknown, 
A  stranger,  and  from  Elis  .  .  .  Heav'ns  !  if  only 
It  had  not  been  the  same  1 

Me,  Soon  will  my  death 

Convince  thee  that  'tis  he. — But  thou,  perchance, 
Who  here  feign'st  ignorance,  didst  in  that  place 
His  murder  foul  contrive  .  .  .  Why  say,  perchance? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it.    A  short  time  since 
Thou  tranquilly  didst  talk  with  the  assassin  : 
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Wbence  sprang  that  pity  which  he  raised  in  thee. 

If  not  begotten  by  thy  oruel  joy? 

Ab  !  yes  ;  bo  was  thy  messenger  ,  ,  , 
Po4p.  Canst  thau 

Bo  80  deluded,  Merope  ?    I  swear, 

I  never  saw  him.    If  thy  son  came  here 

Conoeard,  alone,  a  fugitive,  disguised. 

How  could  I  ever  know  him  ?    He  who  slew  him, 

How  could  he  recognise  him,  if  to  him, 

Not  less  thau  to  myself,  he  was  unknown  ? 

Wouldst  thou  have  fnrther  proofs  ?    Didst  thou  thj 

Not  feel  compassion  for  the  murderer? 

Did  I  not  leave  him  with  thee  ?    At  thy  will 

Didst  thou  not  qnestion  him  ?    The  arbitrese. 

Did  I  not  make  thee»  of  his  destiny  ? 

Me,  If  then  thou  art  not  guilty  of  the  crime, 

The  wicked  culprit  now  is  in  thy  power 

Within  these  palace  walla  :  revenge  alone 

Can  now  protract  mj  life  a  few  brief  momentSp 

Grant  now  that  I  may  quickly  see  him  fall 
V'jMm  the  tomb  of  unavenged  Creephontes  : 

There,  midst  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  torments. 
Let  mo  behold  him  his  perfidious  soul 
Breathe  forth  in  death  i  and  then  .  .  . 

Polyp.  With  equity 

I  might  award  a  recompense  to  one 
Who  slew  a  vile  assassin  that  approached 
With  circum  venti  ve  arts  to  murder  me  : 
But  yet  I  will  myself  i^venge  the  de^th 
Of  my  inveterate  foe  (thus  learn  that  thou 
Aspersest  me  unjustly )  :  for  that  death 
1  promise  thee  a  plenary  atonement  ,  <  . 

Me.  Severe  and  unexampled,  swift  and  dreadful, 
I  will  that  it  should  bo  ;  never  till  now 
I  aek'd  of  the©  a  boon  :  he  this  from  thee, 
Aa  'tis  the  first  to  me,  the  latest  favor .  .  . 
But,  i^peak^st  thou  truly  ? .  ,  .  I  can  scarcely  trust  the 
With  all  the  blood  of  that  ferocious  man 
ril  aatiafy  my  eyes  .  .  .  What  do  I  say  ? 
My  eyes  ?    I  will  myself  inflict  the  blow  ; 
1  will  within  that  heart  a  thousand  times 
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Immerge  the  dagger  .  .  .  Tlxat  atrocious  heart, 

That  heard  my  son,  with  hia  expiring  Toicie, 

In  lamentable  tones,  invoke  hia  mother  .  .  . 

He  heard  him  ;  yet  he  tosa'd  him  in  the  stream, 

P'rhaps  yet  half  living  ;  p'rhaps  in  finch  a  state, 

That  even  then  he  might  have  been  delivered 

From  death's  tremendons  jaws  .  ,  ♦  And  he  ere  while 

Recounted  this  to  me  ;  I  listen 'd  to  him  ; 

And  almost  thought  him  innocont  ;  thujs  more 

The  mnrd'rer  than  the  murdered  woke  my  pity. — 

Pity  ?    Yes,  now  will  I  atone  for  it  : 

Such  an  example  will  I  make  of  him, 

As  never  yet  was  heard  of  ;  I  my&elf  : 

Thia  thon  didst  promise  me  ;  now  answer  me  ; 

Wilt  thon  not  keep  thy  word  ? 

Polffp.  Thon  shalt  thyself 

Here  speedily  wreak  on  him  what  revenge 
Pleases  thee  best.    Ah  I  might  Bis  blood  abate 
Within  thy  heart  the  hate  xt  bears  towards  me  ! 
Ah,  may  thy  indignation  utterly 
Exhaust  itself  in  him  !    I  fly  from  hence 
To  execute  thy  wish  :  no  longer  now 
Will  I  intrude  upon  thy  just  distress  ; 
But  quickly  I  retnm,  at  least  in  part 
To  solaco  it. — Meanwhile  do  thou  not  quit  her  : 
Pity  in  thee  I  do  not  reprehend  : 
But  for  the  mother  feel  it,  if  thou  hast 
Felt  it  so  much  already  for  the  son. 

Scene  I¥. 

POLYDOKfi,  MEROPK 

Pd.  0  come  to  thy  apartments  now,  I  pray  thee  ; 
Permit  me,  Merope,  to  take  advantage 
Of  the  importunate  and  tardy  pity 
Of  the  fierce  tyrant  ;  at  thy  feet  permit  me. 
Weeping  with  thee,  and  speaking  of  thy  son, 
To  breathe  my  last .  .  .  May  I  see  him  avenged. 
And  afterwards  expire  ! — Come  ;  thou  must  feel  it  ; 
With  grief  and  indignation  thon'rt  exhausted. 
And  thy  knees  fail  ^neath  thy  weight.    If  thou 
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EefiiBesi  all  repose  to  thy  worn  frame, 
Thou  wilt  not  live  to  witness  that  revenge 
Thy  soul  so  much  desires* 

Me,  — May  I  bnt  see  it  ! 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I, 

Mgh,  The  ting  commands  that  I  await  him  here? 
My  fate  ia  then  irrevocably  seaFd  : 
Whatever  it  be,  I  fearlessly  expect  it. 
My  only  consolation  is  to  know 
That  I  am  innocent.    Bat,  evermore 
(If  haply  longer  Kfe  be  spared  to  me) 
'Twill  be  to  me  in  all  vicissitudes 
Haunted  by  bitter  thoughts  :  eternally 
That  murder 'd  man  wiH  stand  before  mine  eyes* — 
If  in  my  heart  I  cherish  flattering  hopes 
Of  pardon,  Heav'n  knows  why  I  cherish  them< 
Beloved  father  I  for  thyself  alone, 
And  once  more  to  behold  thee,  I  desire 
A  longer  life  ;  to  give  thee  back  that  peace 
Of  which  I  robbed  thee  ;  with  my  pious  hands 
To  close  for  thee  thin©  aged  dying  eyes  ; 
For  too  assuredly  thy  failing  life 
Is  drawing  to  ita  close  !  .  .  ,  Ungrateful  son  ! 
Perchance  thyself  hast  forwarded  his  death  K  *  . 


Scene  II. 

POLYDORE,    J5;GISTHDS. 

PoL  It  seems  that  Merope  is  somewhat  calm*d, 
Waiting  the  tyrant's  coming  :  to  that  tomb 
Meanwhile  will  I  repair  .  .  , 

Mgis.  What  voice  ifi  that?  . 

FoL  There  offer  up  my  vows  »  ,  , 
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HeaT'xis!   I»  it  true? 


Ò0  1  behold  that  veueiable  i 

Pùl,  There  shed  some  piotis  tean  .  . . 

Mgis.  I'm  not  deoetved  ; 

3Ì8  Bnowy  locks  ;  his  gait  ;  the  flelf-same  garb  .  .  « 
I?iinL  thiB  way,  good  old  man  ! .  -  - 

Po2.  Who  mìÌM  me  tbiw  ? 

.^gk.  Ah,  father!  .  -  . 

Pd.  '  Whom  «eel?   OHeaVm!  Thou 

her©  ? 
rhou  living  ?    Where,  then,  am  I  doomed  to  find  ii^m  I 

ah  I  hide  t£j§elf*    I  tremble Wreftched  ycm  th  T  ,  .  , 

rhgu  art  undone. 

Mgis.  Ah  Ì  snff^  first  that  l 

*A  thoTiaand  dmiee  enfold  thee  to  my  ixmmsi, 
l>oubtless  for  me,  0  father,  thou  hast  pliU5ed 
Thj  feet  within  Messene,  where  them  ha«t 
Bo  many  foes  ;  thon  dost  for  me  incur 
So  great  a  risk  .  .  .  O  Heav^iu  !  an  tmpionii  mn 
Am  I  ;  I  merit  not  snch  proofs  of  lore  : 
Too  much  I  err^d  in  leayiii|f  tbeo. 

PoL  Alan!.,. 

Choked  by  my  t^tiB .  ,  .  I  cannot  . ,  .  ifii*ank  ,  , .  Ui  tJww ,  .  , 
Ah,  hide  thyself  ,_^  .  Fly  h*mo^  ,  . .  Th/wi  *rt  * ,  *  Tby  rfak 


Is  immìnent  • .  .  How  cam^at  thon  m 
How  in  this  palaoe  ?  ,  .  , 
"'    ^gis.  In  a  Itickleiw  hotir 

Thou  Eudest  me,  0  father  :  in  these  walk 
I  am  a  priaoner  .  . .  My  heart  i»  rcmt 
In  being  forced  now  to  oonfesH  to  the«, 
That  oo  the  very  vetf  e  perchance  I  «tand 
Of  being  sentenced  bm  a  nomicfde 
J^o  ignomimons  punisbraeiit.    Petcshatxo», 
Hpet  may  be  absolired,  frft  innoc^it 
^%in,  although  indeed  a  hamimda  ,  .  . 
Ah  !  what  a  son  hast  thou  regainM  in  tun  ! 
BoL  O  uncxpecte*!  destmy  f    Didnt  th^iu 
Then  kill  the  stranger  on  tne  river'n  \}rmk  V 
Mgk,  I  kili'd  him,  yes  ;  but  in  my  own 
FqL  0  fatal  blow  !  ,  ,  .  0  my  psiteniAl 
Ah,  tell  me  ;  *  .  *  see  if  any  one  can  b«ar  u«, 
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MgÌ9*  As  far  as  I  can  see,  no  soul  is  near  i 
That  passage,  wMcli  leads  hither  from  the  palace, 
With  guarda  ia  crowded  ;  but  they  are  remote  ; 
They  canno t  hear  ns. — But,  what  wouldst  thou  eaj, 

0  father,  that  I  do  not  know  already  ? 
Behold  me,  prostrate  at  thy  feet  I  fall  : 
Ah  I  long  ere  this,  repentant  in  my  heart, 

1  Ve  wept,  and  weep  again,  that  1  have  caused  the© 
Snch  mortal  anguish,    1  know  all  already  : 
What  do  I  not  deserve  ?    How  could  I  quit 
A  father  so  indulgent  and  so  tender  I  .  *  , 
Ah  ]  if  I  e'er  return  to  see  again 
Our  dear  domestic  hearth,  0,  never  more 
Win  I,  I  swear  to  thee,  one  step  depart 
Prom  thy  protecting  presence  ;  *  .  *  My  loTed  mother, 
With  her  how  fares  it,  say  ?  .  ,  ,  She  weeps  for  me;  . . 
I  aeem  to  hear  and  see  her  ;  ♦  .  ,  and  I  w^ap  ,  ,  , 

Pol.  0  son  f  .  ,  *  compel  me  not  to  shed  these  tears , 
'Tis  not  the  time  .  ,  .  I  would  *  »  , 

^ffis,     -  I  ask  myself: 

Did  any  one  here  see  thee  ?    Thou  must  be 
To  many  known  ; ...  0,  what  if  recognized  ?  ,  *  , 
For  thee  alone  I  tremble  ...  To  what  risk 
Have  I  exposed  thee  ?  .  .  .  Ah  !  retire  with  me 
To  where  I,  weeping,  paBs*d  this  tedious  night  ; 
There  let  me  hide  thee  till  the  close  of  day. 
Ah  !  if  the  tyrant  should  discover  thee  !  .  .  . 
And  at  the  same  time  if  he  should  find  out 
That  I'm  thy  son  !  .  .  .  Come  :  yet  I  feel  some  hope  : 
For  Polyphontes  is  not  now  possessed 
With  rage  intractable  ;  and  in  my  cause 
I  found  e*en  Merope  inclined  to  mercy  : 
Hence  I  am  justified  in  hoping  yet 
Pardon  for  my  involuntary  crime. 

Pol  0  Heav'ns  1  , . .  Did  Merope  herself?  ...  To  thee? 
It  now  behoves  me  that  I  speak  to  him 
Briefly,  hut  fully  ,  .  .  Ah  !  ,  .  .  ,  What  can  I  do  ?  ,  .  . 
What  say  to  him?  * , ,  And  what  conceal  from  him?^ — 
Withdraw  thyself  at  least  for  a  short  thne  .  .  . 

^gi$.  In  vain  were  the  attempt;  I  should  be  sought 
for; 
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I  was  commanded  to  wait  here.    But,  why 
Conceal  myself?  .  .  . 
'"     Pol.  Thou  never  didst  incur 

Danger  more  imminent  ;  and  I  ne'er  felt 
Such  mortal  anguish.    Merope  herself 
Has  sworn  thy  death  :  and  Polyphontes  here 
Amid  his  minions  comes  with  Merope. 
^  Herself  would  be  thy  executioner  ; 

As  the  assassin  of  her  only  son 
i  Merope  deems  thee. 

3SJ7t«.  What  have  I,  then,  done  ? 

A  son  remain'd  to  her  ?  a  son  ?  and  I 
Have  robb'd  her  of  him  ? — Ah  !  come  here,  come  here, 
Disconsolate  mother  ;  thy  just  wrath  appease 
In  this  perfidious  heart.    What  punishment. 
What  death,  what  infamy,  deserve  I  not  ? 

Pei.  But,  .  . .  thou  ...  art  not  .  .  .  the  murd'rer  ...  of 
her  son. 

^g%8.  Then?    . 

Pol.  Thou  art  not .  .  . 

JEgis.  But  what  does  this  avail  ? 

She  thinks  me  so  :  she  is  a  childless  mother. 
Of  her  last  hope  bereft  :  'twill  be  a  solace 
To  her  distress  to  sacrifice  my  life  ; 
Then  let  her  come  ... 

Pol  Ah  no  !..  .  She  of  her  son 

Is  not  bereft. 

^gi8.  But  he  whom  I  have  slain  .  » . — 

At  aU  risks  I  will  see  her  ;  hear  her  ... 

Pol  Fly .  .  . 

^g%8.  1  will  not  ;  and  I  cannot. 

Pol  Or  at  least .  . . 

\^gis.  But  if  I  am  not  then  .  .  . 

Pol  Thou  art . . .  that  son 

Whom  she  laments  as  dead. 

^gis.  I  ?  What  dost  tell  me?  .  .  . 

I  am  ?..  .  Thou  not  my  father  ?    Am  I  then 
Sprung  from  Alcides'  blood  ? 

Pol  0  Heav'ns  !  ...  be  silent  I 

Though  not  my  son,  to  me  thou'rt  more  than  son. 
I  rescued  thee  from  hence  ;  I  brought  thee  up 
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Under  tli6  feigned  name  of  -^gistbus  ;  I 
Preser%^ed  thee,  wretched  tkat  I  am,  perchance 
For  a  more  cruel  fate. 

Mgié,  0  mystery, 

Evermore,  hitherto,  to  me  profounds 
Impeiietrtihle  !    Yee^  for  Merope, 
Whene'er  I  saw  her,  in  my  self  I  felt 
I  know  not  what  of  indefinable^ 
ConfuBed,  and  nnimaginable  love  \ 
And  at  the  same  time  felt  towards  Polyphontes 
More  indignation  and  antipathy^ 
Than  ever  yet  mere  tyraany  excited. 
Yes,  now  I  recollect,  now  I  behold. 
Now  comprehend  it  all.    Thy  name  is  not 
CephisiiB. 

Pot        It  is  Polydoro.    At  once 
My  name  and  ranJs  I  hid  from  thee  :  I  fear'd 
The  indiscretion  of  thy  youth  :  but  how 
Could  any  one  foresee?  ,  .  *  Meanwhile,  0  Heav'nal 
Time  passes,  and  ere  long  ,  .  ,  Ah  !  if  I  could 
Give  Merope  a  timely  warning  *  . . 

Mgm  Heaven, 

Which  o^er  my  life  hath  hitherto  alone 
Seem'd  to  preside  ;  that  Heaven  which  r^ctied  me, 
An  infant,  from  the  vigilant  revenge 
Of  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  ;  HeaVn  which  lent 
The  heart  of  youth  to  thy  old  age»  the  strength, 
The  enterprise,  the  courage  \  shall  it  be 
That  Heav'n  now  leaves  me  by  the  very  hands 
Of  my  own  mother  to  be  eacriflced?^ 
Shall  I,  who  am  the  offspring  of  Alcides, 
If  there  Ije  one  who  with  a  sword  will  arm 
This  strong  right  hand,  shall  I  permit  myself 
To  be  affrighted  by  an  abject  tyrant?  .  .  * 

Poh  Ah,  youth  !  thou  seeest  nothing  but  thy  valor  ; 
But  I  behold  thy  danger.    To  deceive 
Merope  more  completely,  and  abate 
The  gen'ral  hatred,  crafty  Polyphontes 
Now  feigns  a  pity  for  that  very  son. 
Whom,  if  within  his  pow'r,  he  would  have  slain* 
But,  if  the  base  usurper  should  behold  him 
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Eestored  to  life,  Le  will  at  once  reeume 

Hi  fi  bloody  and  ferocious  diameter  ; 

And  thou  wilt  fall  his  victim.    Ah  Ì  now  leave  me  ; 

I  will  fly  swiftly  Merope  to  meet  : 

P'rhaps  yet  I  may  be  able  ,  .  ♦  All  !  if  I 

Arrived  in  time  I  .  ,  , 

/    Mgis.  Methinks  that  I  behold 

'Boldiers  approaching  us  ,  ,  , 

PoL  Alas!  What  see  I? 

With  Polyphontea  Merope  approaches  ♦  ,  , 

^gÌ8.  And  after  them  a  train  of  armed  men  .  .  , 

Pol.  What  shall  I  do  ?  .  .  .  Stand  at  my  aide,  0  son  ; ,  .  . 

J  swear  at  least  to  die  in  thy  defence, — 

Scene  ni* 

P0LYPH0NT(-:3,   MEROPE^  MJISTHTJS,  POLYDORE,  PEOPLE,   SOLDIERS. 

Polyp.  Within  thy  hands,  behold,  0  Merope, 
The  vile  destroyer  of  thy  son  I  place. 
Let  him  he  manacled  with  heavy  chains  ; 
And,  at  a  nod  from  thee,  he  forthwith  slain. 

Ah  miscreant  \  barbarous,  atrocioua  wretch  I 


lì 


Assassin  vile  t  hast  thou  imbmed  thy  hands 

In  the  pure  blood  of  my  beloved  son  ? 

What  now  avails  it  that  I  spili  all  thiae  ? 

Can  all  thy  blood  redeem  one  drop  of  his  ? — 

L  ^ho  already  way  so  much  afflicted  ! 

And  thou,  beyond  all  women  and  all  mothers. 

Hast  rendered  me  incomparably  wretched, — 

Eivet  those  iron  chains  ;  prepare  for  him 

Horrid  and  unexampled  agonies  : 

Let  him  breathe  forth  his  soul  'mid  dreadful  torments. 

I  will  behold  bis  burning  tears  gush  forth  : 

I  will  myself  inflict  on  him,  not  one. 

But  thousand  horrid  deaths. — Ah,  Merope, 

Alas  !    Will  this  restore  to  thee  thy  son  ? 

^gh.  0  Merope,  I  yield  myself  to  thee  : 
Yes,  to  a  mother  willingly  I  yield, 
So  justly  desperate  :  and,  if  in  chainB 
They  had  not  bo^nd  me,  thou  hadst  well  aoffioed 
^o  wreak  on  me  what  torments  please  thee  beet* 
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Jost  18  thy  indignation  •  .  »  Yet,  tlioii  knowest 
That  guiltlees,  and  e*en  worthy  of  oompassion, 
Erewhile  I  seem'd  to  thee. 

Me,  I?.  .  ,  felt  far  thee?.  .. 

Compas&ion  ?  .  ,  .^Yet  thoBe  accents  on  my  heart. 
Whence  is  their  unknown  pow^r  ?  .  .  , — -Why  thns  delay? 
What  pity  do  I  feel  ?    What  iv^orda  were  those  ? 
Let  us  depart  ;  and  drag  him  to  that  tomb  : 
The  father's  shade,  and  those  of  his  elain  sons. 
May  by  hie  blood  be  pacified  ;  ,  ,  *  and  mine  ; 
For  I  shall  quickly  follow  them, 

Polifff.  One  instant 

Be  pleased  yet  to  suspend*^Soldiers^  and  yon, 
Measeniane,  witnesees  I  wish  yon  all 
Of  this  just  solemn  act» — Clandestinely 
This  angry  mother  to  my  detriment 
Conoeal*d  a  son  :  yet  not  the  leas  I  feel 
Compassion  for  her  grief  ;  and  I  attest 
The  righteous  gods,  that  had  she,  when  alive. 
With  gen'rous  confidence  revealed  him  to  m&j 
I  had,  as  though  he  were  a  son  of  mine, 
Watch'd  over  his  well-being  constantly  : 
Dead,  'tis  my  duty  to  avenge  that  son,^ — 
Ye  hear  ? — ^Forthwith  be  Merope  obeyed  ; 
One  victim  is  but  little  for  such  grief. 

Mgis.  Ah  !  a  far  different  victim  is  required 
To  calm  Cresphontes'  shade. 

Me.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Let  ns  depart ,  • . 

FùL  I  pray  thee,  pause  a  little  ,  .  . 

I  wonld  impart  to  thee  ,  ,  ,  Ah  I  hear  me  .  ,  , 

Me.  Why  I 

Speakest  thon  thus  in  whispers  ?    Thou  wert  once 
Devoted  to  Cresphontes  ;  of  his  son 
Thou  wert  the  guardian  :  dost  thou  now  repent 
Of  thy  fideUty  ?   And  what  ?  dost  thou 
Grieve  for  the  mnrdVar?  -  .  .  FeeVst  thou   pity   fd 
him  ? . . . 

i,pray*at  thou  that  the  blow  ?  ,  .  , 

Pol.  I?,.,  pity?,  .  .  no; 

But,  thou'rt  a  mother  ,  ,  ,  Pause  .  .  .  Now  more  %t  leng 
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Thou  shoiildst  £rom  hìm  himself  hear  many  things 
.AlK)ut  thy  son. 

Polyp.  This  youth,  then,  knew  that  son  ?  .  .  . 

Me,  What  can  I  hear  ?— What  dar'st  thou  to  propose  ? 
Hop'st  thou  to  mitigate  my  rage  ?    Did  he 
Not  slay  my  son  ?  '  Didst  thou  not  tell  me  so  ? 
Did  not  himself  confess  it  ?    This  his  belt, 
Heeking  with  blood,  placed  in  my  hands  by  thee, 
Does  that  not  give  assurance  of  tiie  fact  ? 
r^Slgia.  That  belt  is  mine,  I  swear  to  thee.    Unclasp'd 
fc  lost  it  from  my  side  ... 

'  *f\if.  V  P'rhaps  there  might  be 

Another  like  to  this  .  .  .  That  murder'd  youth  . .  . 
P^^ps.he  was  not  thy  son  ... 

IKeT  What  new  deceit 

Am  I  compell'd  to  hear  !  .  .  .  Ah,  guilty  tyrant  ! 
Then  hast  thou  all  corrupted?    Even  him. 
So  faithful  to  us  once  ?    As  in  defiance, 
Wouldst  thou  the'  assassin  of  my  son  preserve, 
Aiid  feign'st  to  wish  him  slain  ?  and  means  like  these  ? . . . 
^Polyp,  0  lady,  thou'rt  distracted  by  thy  grief. 
Who  cannot  here  perceive  ?  .  .  . 

Me.  If  then,  in  truth. 

Thou  dost  desire  his  death,  there  now  remains 
No  more  for  me  to  hear.    E'en  now  I  hold 
My  rage  restrained  no  longer  :  all  delay 
Will  turn  this  tide  of  passion  'gainst  myself. 
Wherefore  advance  we  farther  ?   On  these  thresholds 
^Where  equally  my  immolated  spouse 
Is  witness  to  the  deed  :  without  delay 
Let  him  be  pacified. — To  me  that  sword  ; 
iMygelf, .  .  .  with  my  own  arm  will  strike  thee  now  .  .  . 
^^'^'^gis.    Bared    to  thy  blow    behold    my    breast.     Ah, 
mother^  .  .  . 

Fol.  PSiise ... 

Me.  Let  him  die. 

Pol.  Ah  !  stay  . . . 

Polyp.  Thus  darest  thou  ? 

Me.  Perfidious  one  ! . .  .  What  now  ?  . . .  Thou  weepest, 
tremblest  ?  .  .. . 
And  I,  I  cannot  smite  him  I  .  .  . 
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■      p<^vp- 

What  meanB 

thÌH?         fl 

^H         Whfvt  secret  have  we 

her©  ?    Speak,  old  man 

8p(»k.           ■ 

^H             Pel.  For  pity's  sake  ... 

■ 

■            Pol^. 

Speak. 

■ 

■             Me. 

Let  me  smite  him  now  . .  B 

^m             Pol.  He  ÌB  . .  . 

■ 

■             Me.                  Who, 

whtì? 

■ 

■        l'¥- 

Quick,  sp^k  . . , 

■ 

Pol 

Me.  Ahi  how? 


He  *  -,  is  my  I 


This  youth  thy  eon? 


Polyp. 

Me,  He  lies  : — But,  if  he  were,  he  slew 


He  was  my  father,  ' 


Pie,  then, 

PqL        Ah  I  pauB©  ...  He  is  thy  son. 


my  BOH. 


0  mother , 


Thou  art  a  mother  ;  save  him. 


Me-,  0  Heav'na  I 

Polyp,  Her  son  ?  * 

Pal 

Me.  My  son  ! 

Polyp.        What  plot  is  this?  Quick,  guards,  advanee. . 

Me.  I  am  thy  shield,  0  son-,  ,  .  Ah,  yes,  of  thia 
My  heart  aism-es  me  ;  I  am  yet  a  mother  * ,  . 

Polyp.  Soldiers  . . . 

Me.  Ko  sword  that  has  not  first  pierced  i 

Shall  touch  hiB  form  .  .  . 

^gis.  1  clasp  thee  in  my  arms, 

0  mother  I  .  . . 

Polyp.  Now,  what  lies  doet  thou  hring  here. 

Thou  vile  inventor  of  these  wom-out  fahles  ? 
An  infamous  assassin,  one  who  also 
Denies  not  that  he  is  such,  he  thy  son  ? 
Shall  I  believe  it?    Guards,  dispatch  him  quickly, 

'Me.  Infamous  thou  >  .  ,  But  while  I  breathe,  nay  son 
Is  safe, 

PoL    I  call  the  Heavens  to  witness  it, 
He  is  Cresphontes.    That  belt  is  his  own  : 
From  this  alone  the  error  sprung.    To  you, 
Messeuians,  I  am  known  ;  I  am  not  peijured  ,  ,  * 

^g%B,  Do  none  among  you  recognize  my  face  ? 
Of  your  illustrious  monarch  I  am  now 
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The  only  representative.    Alas  ! 

Is  there  not  one  that  fought  beneath  his  banners 

In  all  this  multitude  ?  .  .  . 

Polyp,  He  lies.    Dispatch  him  .  .  . 

Me,  Me  first .  . .  No,  never  .  . . 

^gÌ8,  Ah  !  release  my  arm  ; 

Give  me  a  sword,  a  sword  :  by  my  exploits 
I  shall  be  quickly  recognized. 

Me.  What  words  ! 

0  true  descendant  of  the  great  Alcides  ! 
By  his  deportment,  by  his  lofty  speech, 
Do  not  ye  all  now  recognize  him  ?    Thou, 
^Qpt  thou  not  recognize  him  by  thy  fear, 

OiPolyphontes  ?    Tremble  now  ...  Ah  no  ! 

'Tis  I  that  tremble  ;  to  the  earth  I  bend 

My  suppliant  knees  .  .  .  AJi  !  do  thou  yield  to  pity  ! 

This  realm  of  mine,  which  thou  wouldst  share  with  me, 

(At  least  it  seem'd  so,)  keep  exclusively  ; 

Let  it  be  always  thine.    The  throne  usurp'd. 

My  slaughtered  consort  and  my  sons,  all,  all 

1  freely  pardon  thee  ;  except  this  son, 
Nothing  remains  to  me  in  all  the  world  ; 
I  ask  no  other  boon  ;  spare  him  to  me  .  .  . 

Pol.  Eeflect,  that  in  thy  ill-establish'd  realm 
Thou  still  hast  many  foes  ;  that  thou  canst  not. 
Without  a  mighty  risk,  destroy  her  son. 
If  I  deceive  thee,  take  my  life.    Erewhile 
Thou  didst  prepare  thyself  with  so  much  pomp 
To*  avenge  her  for  her  son,  him  hoping  dead  ; 
"Te  lives,  and  thou  wouldst  have  him  slain  ? 

^olyp.  — This  youth 

might  with  justice,  whosoe'er  he  be, 
I  Sentence  to  death.    But  yet,  still  more  and  more, 
'  Woman,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Messene, 
I  would  convict  thee  of  unworthy  fraud. 
I  He  is  no  son  of  thine  ;  for  thou  thyself 
I  Sawest  thine  own  son  perish  in  the  /flames  ; 
And  all  Messene  often  from  thy  mouth 
Has  heard  the  narrative  :  all  here,  with  me. 
Deem  the  assertion  of  this  one  old  man, 
A  renegade,  and  doubtless  bribed  by  thee, 
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In  BO  important  an  affair,  a  proof 

IvidiciilouB  and  vain  :  yet,  while  I  wait 

For  other  moro  ocmclusive  argiimentB, 

I  will  fiuppDse  it  true. — Keleaee  him,  guard e,^ — 

Uninjured  I  restore  Him  to  thj  arma  : 

f  [enee  to  the  tuarriage  rites  proposed  by  me 

I  hope  tf>  make  thee  yield  .  ,  . 

Mgis.  0  infamy  I 

^halt  thou  ooDtaminate  that  father's  bed 
Of  whom  thou  hast  deprived  me  ?  .  .  .  Katber  now 
S^slay  me  ujjon  the  spot  ;  'twere  a  less  evil  ,  ,  » 

Me,  Ah  I  son,  oease  now  to  irritate  him  more. 
Who  knows  what  cruel  projeota  he  reToWes  ?  ,  »  , 
Ah  !  Polyphontea .  .  . 

Polyp.     .  Clear  this  vestihuj^--^ 

Of  most  of  thy  attendant  troops' '33raatuè;^ 
Let  the  accustom* d  guaixU  alone  remato:' 
And  let  the  people  for  a  while  give  way  ;  .  .  , 
They  shall  return  *  .  ,- — Thou  hearest  what  I  sa  j  .  .  ,  — 
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Me,  What  hm  he  said  to  him  ?  ,  .  -  O  HeaVns  I  . . 
tremble  Ì  .  ,  . 

Polyp,  Nothing  in  all  the  world  can  save  him,  lady, 
But  thy  mnsenting  to  be  mine,    K  yet 
There  lurk  some  rebel  subjects  in  Messene, 
I  in  these  walls  am  undiBputed  lord, 
lliis  fable  of  thy  son  shall  be  examined  ; 
Should  I  destroy  him,  all  my  after  ilk 
Could  not  to  life  restore  him.    A  short  space 
I  grant  to  thy  retìeetions. — Ere  the  sun  sets, 
Here,  in  the  presence  of  my  household  goda. 
Thou  ghalt  have  given  me  thy  hand  in  marriage  ; 
f  >r  here,  before  thy  eyes,  I  shall  myself 
Have  slain  this  youth. 

Me.  Ah  !  .  .  .  hear  me  .  ,  , 

Poiyp.  Chooee.^I  leave  i 

Invent  at  will  supposititious  tales  ; 
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At  least  I  have  you  all  within  my  power. — 
Guards,  whosoe'er  of  these  should  try  to  fly 
From  this  my  palace,  slay  him  instantly. 

Scene  V. 

MEROPE,  POLYDORE,  .s»iSTHUS,  GiMrds  ot  the  hottom  of  the 
Scene, 

I    Me,  Beloved  son  !  .  .  .  my  only  son  ! ...  I  scarce 
[Can  think  it  true  .  .  .  And  would  I  have  destroyed  thee  ? 
jl  ?  .  .  .  Yet  my  anxious  and  bewilder'd  heart 
Felt  a  mysterious  check  .  .  .  But  what  hard  terms 
Restore  thee  to  me  ?  .  .  .  Wherefore  thus  complain  ? 
All  terms  are  easy  that  restore  my  son. 
'     ^gis.  Unhappy  I  !    It  had  been  better  far 
That  I  had  perish'd  in  my  infancy  ! 
P  mother,  whither,  whither  do  I  drag  thee  !  .  .  . 

?oi.  Hear  me,  Ò  queen  :  a  dirfe  necessity 
Constrains  thee  to  submit.    The  cruel  blow 
Is  but  delay'd  from  the  perfidious  hope, 
Which  hath  possessed  the  tyrant  to  gain  time. 
And  not  increase  the  universal  hate. 
Provided  that  he  can  obtain  thy  hand, 
He,  for  a  time  at  least,  will  keep  with  thee 
His  hard  conditions  :  but  if  thou  refuse. 
He  will  resort  to  sanguinary  schemes, 
As  soonest  put  in  force.    'Tis  needful  now, 
Now,  if  it  ever  was,  for  thee  to  show 
Thyself  a  mother,  and  nought  else.    'Tis  true, 
To  a  dread  sacrifice  thou  doom'st  thyself; 
But  for  thy  son  thou  dost  it .  .  . 

Me,  For  his  sake 

What  would  I  not  perform  ?^  What  doubt  ?  .  .  . 

JEgis,  ^  0  mother  ! . . . 

l^ol.  But,  if  it  be  perform'd,  there  then  arise 
A  multitude  of  hopes.    The  tyrant  feigns  ; 
I  hope  we  may  anticipate  his  projects. 
No  sooner  will  our  ancient  friends  have  heard 
That  the  last  son  of  their  Cresphontes  lives, 
Than  they  will  subtle  stratagems  devise, 
To  rescue  him  from  the  perfidious  tyrant. 

2  L  2 
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Tf  they  behold  him,  what  may  we  not  hop©  ! 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  them,  but  a  leader  ,  .  , 

^gis.  And  I  will  be  tbat  leader^ 

Pd.  YeB,  vaj  son 

I  dare  to  call  thee  by  the'  accustom'd  name  .  .  . 
Their  leader  thou  shalt  be  ;  within  my  heart 
I  feel  a  joyful  presage  ;  since  the  gods 
Have  heretofore  voucheafed  to  rescue  thee 
From  the  first  fury  of  the  frantic  tyrant. 
Meanwhile»  diisaimulation  for  a  time 
Is  indispensable  ;  thou,  Merope, 
Affect  without  reluctanee  to  accept 
The  infamous  conditions  ;  'tis  thy  duty  : 
Thou,  youthful  champion»  struggle  to  assume 
Conciliatory  manners,  such  in  short 
As  may  root  out,  or  may,  at  least  in  part, 
Abate  suspicion  in  the  impitsus  king  ; 
Whence   with  his  own   arras  tboti   may  et    triumph 
him  :  I 

Thou  art  constrained  to  this,  if  it  concern  thee 
To  break  those  heayy  chains  assumed  for  thee 
By  thy  unhappy  mother. 

^^gi».  Ah  1  ■  .  ,  I  ewear 

Thee  to  obey  ;  at  least  while  I  am  powerless. 
Woe,  if  a  sword  is  offer'd  to  my  wrath  I 
Ah,  then  I'll  only  listen  to  my  valor. 
And  to  the  prompting  voice  of  my  dead  father, 

Pol  Ah  !  hold  thy  peace.^Lady,  do  thon  consentT^ 
That,  in  thy  name,  witbont  delay,  X  go 
To  the  usurper  ;  here  consumraate  artj 
And  prompt  decision,  are  alike  required, 
1  shall  know  better  bow  to  feign  than  thou. 
Uraut  thy  consent  that  I  may  pledge  thy  hand  ; 
i  bnfide  in  me  ;  I  will,  if  I  am  able, 
Obtain  at  least  a  temporary  respite  : 
if  in  his  wish  he  persevere,  to-day 
To  celebrate  the  impious  nuptial  rites, 
J  place  great  hopes  in  the  Messcnians'  aid. 
Meanwhile  do  thou  thy  overweening  courage, 
And  thou  thy  overweening  hate,  conceal. 
J  feel  a  mother  s  tenderness  for  thee  ; 
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But  furthermore  I  have  a  father's  sense, 
And  long  experience  :  place  in  me  reliance. 

JSgis.  0  father  !  .  .  . 

Me,  Speedily,  my  faithful  friend, 

Depart  :  dispose  of  me  as  thou  dost  wish  : 
J,  -ipfh  my  son,  will  hence  retire  a  little. 

Scene  VI.  ^ 

MEROPE,   ^GISTHUS. 

Me,  In  kissing,  and  embracing  thee,  at  least 
Let  me  indulge  myself  I  ... 

^gÌ8,  Mas,  my  mother, 

At  what  a  dreadful  price  thou  doest  it  ! 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

POLYPHONTES,  SOLDIERS. 

Polyp,  Merope  yields  at  last. — Adrastus,  go  ; 
And  spread  the  tidings  of  my  nuptial  rites  ; 
And  now,  as  far  as  the  extent  permits 
Of  this  my  royal  threshold,  give  free  ingress 
To  all  the  best  Messenian  citizens. 
At  the  same  time  convey  to  Merope 
Swift  intimation,  that  I  here  await  her. 
Ready  with  all  her  wishes  to  comply. 

Scene  II. 

POLYPHONTES. 

Pdyp,  Fortune,  propitious  hitherto  to  me. 
Begins,  then,  now  to  wear  a  frowning  aspect  ? 
Can  it  be  true  that  that  Cresphontes'  self. 
Who  has  so  long  successfully  evaded 
My  persevering  and  sagacious  search. 
Should  now,  when  I  the  least  expected  it. 
Appear  before  my  eyes  ?   And  when  to  death 
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I  justly  aentence  him,  a  Btrange  ooncurrence 
i  )f  complex:  and  inextricable  chancee, 
F/en  my  own  ill-advised  aiid  feign'd  com^passion. 
At  once  condemn,  betray  »  and  rescue  kim  ?^— 
If  I  with  art  began,  I  neede  must  follow 
With  art  ;  until  the  time  for  using  force 
Retiunis,    Meaaene  murra ure  :  hence  must  I 
I  Affect  moro  fran knees  and  seouri^ 
I  Tow'rdB  her  in  all  my  conduct,    Merope 
Only  consents  to  these  abhorred  nuptials, 
Because  she  is  a  mother  ;  and  perchance 
From  hence  she  afterwards  expects  my  ruin  ,  .  . 
But,  I'll  antieipate  her  stratagems* 
As  much  as  to  herself,  these  rites  to  me 
Are  odious  i  but  I  thence  expect  to  reap 
f  Greater  advantages,  and  earJier  too, 
^  Amid  the  marriage-bed's  security, 

y^      A  common  table,  and  a  common  home, 

A  thousand,  thousand  means  at  evVy  moment 
May  be  contrived  to  perpetrate  the  deed 
I    That  now  I  cannot  consummate,  nor  leave, 
-    I    Without  great  risk,  in  after  times,  half  done. — 

Scene  III. 

MKROPE,   .-EiGISTHUS,    POLYDORE,   POLtPHONTES,    SOLDIERS,  PE 
PRIESTS,  A  VICTIM. 


Polyp.  0  queen,  approach  ;  thus  first  I  give 
Thy  ancient  epithet.    At  last  thou  yieldest  : 
O,  may  the  day  to  las  propitious  be  I 
Thou  see'st  a  festive  pomp  by  me  prepared. 
To  give  due  splendor  to  the  solemn  act, 
As  far  as  brevity  of  time  permitted. 
That  ev'ry  prejudice  is  laid  aside. 
Which  parted  us  asunder^  I  now  wish 
The  nobles,  and  the  people,  priests,  and  gods. 
To  witness  ;  that  to  each  one  is  restored 
His  ancient  privileges  ;  and  that  thus 
A  lofty  compensation  I  award 
Fur  evVy  outrage  he  has  had  to  suffer. 

Me*  — But,  those  who  stand  around  us,  from 


to  thee 
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Have  heard  perchance,  that  I'm  a  mother  yet  ? 
And  at  what  price  the  life  of  this  my  son 
To  me  thou  sellest  ?  .  .  . 

Polyp,  Erewhile,  in  thy  name, 

This  old  man  spake  to  me  another  language. 
What  ?    Art  thou  changed  already  ? — Yet,  if  thou 
Desirest  to  communicate  thy  thoughts 
To  this  august  assembly,  likewise  I 
Wish  it  to  share  in  mine.    I  do  not  shrink 
From  making  free  confession  of  my  schemes. 
Then  let  Messene  hear  me. — Here  I  came 
A  victor  :  to  this  throne,  with  this  my  sword. 
Where  yet  my  ancestors  invited  me, 
I  clear'd  myself  a  path.    Your  king,  subdued, 
Before  the  victor  fell.    I,  p'rhaps  too  fierce 
In  that  emergency,  allow'd  his  sons 
To  lose  their  guiltless  lives  :  atrocious  fruit, 
But  one  by  custom  sanctioned,  of  success. 
The  throne  I  gain'd,  that  throne  I  still  retain  : 
But,  what  a  leader,  father,  judge,  and  king, 
To  all  of  you  I  since  have  proved  myself, 
Ye  all  can  testify.   Within  my  palace 
Merope  lived  in  full  security  ; 
And  further,  like  the  consort  of  a  king. 
She  lived  a  life  of  honor  and  respect. 
Yet,  well  I  knew,  that  to  my  detriment. 
For  impious  vengeance,  she  preserved  a  son. 
Behold  this  youth  whom  she  proclaims  her  son  ; 
Behold  him  :  see  with  what  design  he  comes. 

Me.  Behold  him,  yes  :  this  is  Alcides'  blood. 
Degraded  thus  .  .  .  Ah  traitor  !  who  reduced  him 
To  this  disgraceful  state  ? 

Pol,  0  son,  restrain 

Thy  just  resentment .  .  . 

Pdyp.  Yes,  'tis  surely  I 

Who  hither  drag  him  in  the  character 
Of  a  perfidious  murd'rer  ;  I  who  soil'd 
His  impious  hands  with  inoffensive  blood. 
Your  lofty  champion,  your  new  hero,  see  ! 
Most  incontestably  he  proved  himself 
The  worthy  offspring  of  Alcides,  he 
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Wlio  bitlier  came  clandeetinely  to  slay  me  ; 

And  witli  another  cruel  homicide 

rracti»éd  meanwhile  bis  inexpert  riglit  liand 

In  bloody  violence  :  and  lurk*d  disjpiisod, 

In  gen^roua  ambush,  waiting  for  the  hour, 

Wlien  he  might  find  a  paeaage  to  my  breast. 

Thus,  in  what  character  he  oomes,  je  learn  ; 

And  fraud,  or  artifice,  or  accident, 

Baveale  him  thus  to  you,    I  well  might  now 

Inflict  on  him  the  punishment  he  meiita  : 

But  my  desire  for  peace  is  too  sincere  : 

From  me  has  Merope  implored  his  life  ; 

I  yield  it  to  her  ;  solely  on  condition 

That  she  refuse  me  not  her  hand  in  marriage, 

And  thus  at  length  aU  broils  betwixt  U8  cease. 

Xor  this  suffices  :  if  this  be  her  ofiìipring. 

Since  other  sons  I  have  not,  him  I  choose 

As  my  successor, — What  more  could  I  do  ? — 

Ought  I  indeed  to  do  so  much  as  this?^ — 

And  ye,  Mease nians,  heretofore  accuatom'd 

To  the  dominion  of  a  hoary  warrior, 

Would  ye  swear  homage  to  a  beardless  youth, 

Xnrtured  obscurely,  to  himself  unkoown  ; 

Who  hitherto  no  presage  of  himself, 

Or  one  that  is  discouraging,  hath  given  ; 

And  ignorant  of  ev'ry  public  art  ?  ,  . , 

JBgis.  Ignorant?  Yes,  'tia  true,  of  arts  like  thine; 
I  am  not,  no,  of  those  Alcides  piuctised  : 
And  shall  give  proofs  of  this  .  .  , 

Pol.  Ah  I  hold  thy  peace  : 

Why  thus  exasperate  him  ?    Thou  dost  see  ; 
Too  many  are  his  satellitaB  :  each  man, 
From  terror,  here  is  mute, 

Fdpp.  — No,  ye  are  mute, 

Messenians,  by  profound  amazement  stricken 
At  my  incautious  lenity.     My  words, 
1  clearly  see,  have  thoroughly  convince  you  : 
And,  further,  ye  esteem 'd  my  act  unwise, 
Now  that  to  these  I  M^holly  trust  myself; 
And  since  their  hearts  already  have  been  made 
To  me  so  manifest.    'Tis  true  ;  but  yet 
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I  wish,  whate'er  the  cost,  to  make  to  them 

A  memorable  and  sublime  atonement 

For  my  past  victory. — Now,  Merope, 
.  On  thy  decision  I  depend  :  erewhile 

I  ^ain*d  thy  free  assent  ;  wonldst  now  retract  it? 
Te.  — This  universal  petrifying  silence 
ut  too  distinctly  doth  announce  my  fate. — 
~y  son,  yes,  let  my  death  ensure  his  life  : 

This  duty  orders. — 0  thou  unavenged, 

And  sorrowing  shade  of  my  adored  Cresphontes, 

Pardon  the'  involuntary  breach  of  faith  !  ^ 

By  thee  was  I  a  mother  ;  for  thy  son 

To  these  funereal  marriage-rites  I  come. 

O  son,  thou  call'st  me  to  a  bitter  trial- . .  . 

But,  I  am  recompensed  abundantly. 

If  thou  remain'st  alive  .  .  .  Can  it  be  true. 

That  I  am  thus  by  violence  constrained  ?  .  .  . 

O  ye,  in  former  times,  of  this  youth's  father 

The  faithful  subjects,  can  ye  witness  us 
,  Beduced  to  such  extremity  ?  .  .  . 

Tolyp.  Make  haste  .  .  . 

Me,  Ah  !  be  not  thou  incensed  :  a  few  words  more. 

And  I  shall  cease  to  speak. — Hear  thou,  0  son, 

My  latest  admonitions.     Do  thou  bend 

That  brow,  where  ineJBFectual  pride  sits  throned. 

To  the  despotic  victor  :  I,  alas  ! 

Can  teach  thee  naught,  excepting  how  to  serve. 

Now,  by  anticipating  his  desires. 

And  now  by  executing  them  in  silence  ; 

By  the  assumption  of  humility. 

By  never  mentioning  thy  father's  name  ; 

'Tis  only  by  these  arts  thou  mayst  perchance 

Divert  his  thoughts  from  blood.     Ere  long  wilt  thou 

See  me  for  ever  to  the  tomb  consign'd  : 

Do  thou  meanwhile,  though  difficult  to  keep, 

Sja^  up  within  thy  mind  these  my  last  words. 

j^gis,  O  wretched  mother  !  ...  0  excessive  grief  !  .  .  . 

But,  can  1  be  persuaded  to  drag  on 

A  life  like  this,  bought  at  so  vast  a  price  ? 

To  pine  in  servitude  is  not  to  live. 

To  natures  such  as  mine.     Do  thou  live  on, 
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Beloved  mother  ;  and  peimìt  that  I 
Die,  at  least  worthy  my  exalted  father, 

Poli^.  'Tifi  past  all  suff 'mnoe,  thiB  delay  of  thine, 

0  Merope.     The  kingdom,  perfect  peace, 
Thy  Bon,  these  1  restore  to  thee  at  once. 
Whence  are  these  tears  ?    Art  hoping  to  excite 
My  subjects  to  rebellion  ?   I  confide 
In  their  fidelity  :  e*en  if  I  would, 
Each  of  them  now  aces  clearly  that,  for  thee, 

1  could  do  nothing  more. — Resolve  ;  on  high 
O^er  the  bull's  neck  the  sacred  axe  impends. 
Behold  my  right  hand  ;  thine,  O  Merope, 
Is  now  by  mo  expected  as  the  signal 
Ta4inmoIatc  the  victim  to  the  gods. 

Me What  shall  I  do?  .  .  -  Unhappy  T  !  ...  0  day  K 

0  dreadful  moment  !  ,  *  ,  Eore*s  my  right  hand  then  . . . 
But,  0 1  all-bleeding,  menacing,  and  fierce, 
Cresphontetì  interpceee  !  ,  .  ♦  Where  am  I  ?  .  ,  > 
Ah  f  .  .  .  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  ,  .  ,  Mesaenians,  pity  . . . 
^^gh,  O  rage  !  and  shall  I  suffer  this  ? ,  ,  . 

PùL  Be  sOent  ! 

On  thee  already  does  the  tyrant  dart 
Hiekrabid  eyes  . ,  * 

Polyp,  No  more.     Yet  once  again ^ 

0  lady,  do  I  offer  it  to  thee  : 
Behold  my  right  hand. 

MeT  0  dietraotion  !  .  .  .  Mine  .  , 

^gis.  Dm  thou.*    This  is  the  right  hand  due  to  thee. 

PoL  Audacious  youth  I 

Me.  What  do  I  see? 

^018.  Die  thoTi.=* 

Polyp,  0  treason  !  Guards  ,  ,  *  I  die  ,  -  , 

S'àtéieri,  He  ie  a  traito 

Slay  him. 

People.  No  !  rescue  him  ;  he  is  our  king*^ 

Me.  He  is  my  son,  I  swear  to  you  ;  your  king  ,  .  > 

^gis.  Far  other  proofs  will  I  give  you  of  this  : 


^  HaFing  seiaeJ  tbe  nxe  from  the  hand  of  tlie  priest,  he  darti  j 
Polyphonies^  and  levels  him  to  the  eartb  with  n  blow. 

*  He  repc^ats  the  blow» 

*  Thtì  people  attack  the  aoldiem. 
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/And  this  my  single  axe  shall  soon  disperse 
JLances  and  swords.^ 

/     Me.  Messenians,  ah  !  defend  him  .  .  . 

/      Pol.  I  breathe  again  .  .  .  Behold  the  tyrant's  troops 
/  Already  are  dispersed  ... 
I       Me.  O  son,  return  !  .  .  . 

h  Ah,  wretched  I  !  .  .  . 

J        Pol.  Through  blood  will  I  pursue  him  : 

Had  I  my  youthful  arm  !    But,  for  his  sake, 
I  will  lay  down  my  life. — Ah  !  hear  me,  son  : 
Ketum  :  rush  not  so  rashly  forward  ;  ah  I 
Let  me  alone  now  die  in  thy  defence  . .  . 

JSffis.  At  length  we  Ve  conquered  them.      Rejoice,   0 
_       .gaother  ; 

Thou  see'st  the  mercenary  soldiers  fly, 
Fly  to  a  man  :  Adrastus,  by  my  hands, 
Lies  lifeless  ;  and  the  citizens  in  crowds 
I^ock  more  and  more  .  .  . 
"*       Me.  He  is  my  son,  Messenians  ! 

^  He  is  Cresphontes  :  do  ye  know  him  not 
i^  Both  by  his  face,  his  voice,  his  looks,  his  deeds 
I  Of  mighty  daring,  and  my  love  immense  ?  . .  . 
T^T^ol.  And  by  my  oath  which  now  confirms  her  words  ? 

0  ye  Messenians,  by  my  hoary  locks. 
By  my  integrity  well  known  to  you. 

By  the  remembrance  of  that  great  Cresphontes, 
;  Eather  to  us  a  father  than  a  king  ; 
i  Yield,  I  conjure  you,  an  implicit  faith 
!  To  my  asseveration.     I  myself 
j  Eescued  him  from  Messene  ;  brought  him  up  .  .  . 

JSgis,  Messenians,  there,  stretched  lifeless  on  the  earth, 
i  (Do  ye  behold  him  ?)  Polyphohtes  lies  : 

1  slew  him  ;  I  alone  avenged  to-day 

My  father,  and  my  brothers,  and  my  mother, 
>s  Myself,  and  you  :  if  hence  I  guilty  seem 
To  you,  I  yield  myself  to  you  alone. — 
Uehold  ;  the  axe,  which  for  such  deeds  suflBiced, 
I  cast  it  on  the  earth  :  behold  me  now 
Wholly  defenceless,  wholly  in  your  power  : 

^  He  darts  among  the  combatants. 
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If  I  have  sHed  the  blood  of  these  xmjustlj, 
Bejnine  in  retribution  shed  by  you. 


\/  r"     People.  0  geii*roua,  noble  youtb  Ì    In  ©v*rj  thing 
^    Hifl  father  he  reaembl 


X 


_  ibles. 

Me.  And  in  him 

Creflphontefi  livee  again  .  - , 

People.  0  joyful  hope  ! 

^Jge  IB  our  rightful  king  ,  ,  » 

^ol.  And  worthy  king. 

Let  me  first,  humbly  prostrate  at  hie  feet, 
OfiFer  to  him  my  reverential  homage  ! 
And,  citizens,  do  ye  ail  kneel  with  me. 

People.  To  thee  avo  all  a  wear  eYerlaating  faith  ; 
Thou  >vilt  be  jutst  as  thou  art  truly  brave  : 
That  lofty  aspect  cannot  be  deceitful. 

^gis.  I  swear  Ui  he  bo*    But,  if  I  be  not, 
May  I,  as  this  Uii^urper,  lifeless  fall, 

Pol.  Ah  !  why  do  I  not  breathe  my  laat  this  day  ! 
Ne*er  should  I  die  more  happy. 

Me,  0  my  son. 

Come  to  my  breast .  .  *  But  ah  !  * ,  ,  from  .  < .  too  moeh  . 

joy  >  .  . 
I  feel  myself  overwhelmed  .  .  , 

^is.  0  mother  1  .  .  *  She 

Sinks  lifeless  from  immoderate  emotion. 
To  some  more  still  apart lu en t  let  us  lead  her— 
Hither,  Mesjseniaui^,  I  ere  long  return. 
To  toll  to  you  the  story  of  my  life. — 
Thou,  my  good  father,  follow  me  :  do  thou 
Still  deem  me  less  thy  monarchi  than  thy  eon. 


XI. 

MARY  STUAET. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  bom  in 
1542,  married  in  the  first  instance,  in  1558,  the  French 
Dauphin,  who  became  King  of  France  inTS59.  He  died 
^the  next  year,  and  she  married  again  in  1565  her  cousin 
Hejiy  Stuart,  Earl  of  Damley,  called  Henry  in  this  play. 
The  well-known  murder  of~Bizzio,  her  secretary,  took 
place  in  her  presence  in  1566,  with  the  connivance  of 
Damley.  Besides  Mary  and  Damley,  the  characters  'in 
the  play  are  the  EarT  of  Bqthwell  (whom  she  married  in 
1567,  after  the  assassination  of  Damley  and  the  blowing- 
up  of  his  house,  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  tra- 
gedy) ;  Qnaond,  the  ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Mary  ;  and  the  subsequently  famous  Earl  of  Murray,  a 
lea3er  of  the  Eeformed  Church  of  Scotland,  a  natural  son 
of  James  V.,  and  the  Eegent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  Mary's  son,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of 
England. 

In  thè  first  scene,  Murray  reproaches  Mary  with  her 
estrangement  from  her  husband,  which  has  induced  him  to 
leave  the  Court.  Mary  alleges  his  share  in  the  murder  of 
Bizzio  as  the  chief  reason.  Ormond  enters  when  Mary  is 
alone  as  ambassador  from  Elizabeth,  and  urges  her  to  adopt 
a  milder  rule  towards  those  of  her  subjects,  the  large 
majority,  who  have  cast  off  allegiance  to  Kome,  and  also  to 


be  reconciled  to  Henry.     Slie  resents  the  interference  of  * 
Elizabeth,  and  confers  with  her  favourite  Both  well  aii  to 
the  conrae  to  be  puTBoied, 

Henry  and  Murray  are  next  seen  together,  and  the  ktter 
urges  the  king  to  renounce  the  errors  of  the  Eomao  faitL, 
of  which  he  had  become  convinced,  and  to  induce  Mary  to 
oeaae  her  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  Henry  laments 
hia  marriage,  but  consents  to  an  interview  with  the  queeii. 
He  naeB  proud  language  towards  her,  and  repels  her 
advances  towards  rasoneiLiation,  nnlees  he  is  restored  to 
hig  full  position  aé  lung  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
their  infant  son.  Eothw^ell  then  advises  her  that  Henry 
should  not  be  allowed  access  to  the  palace  where  the  prince 
is  living,  fearing  that  there  ihay  be  some  plot  to  carry  him 
off.  He  also  suggests  that  Mary  and  Henry  should  tmiàt 
together  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  see  what  influence 
^her  love  will  have  over  his  conduct. 

Henry  and  Ormond  now  meet  Ormond  assm^s  Ùb 
king  of  the  sympathy  of  Elizabeth  and  himself,  and  \à» 
wish  to  serve  him.  When  he  talks  of  going  into  volnntary 
exile,  Ormond  snggeeta  hia  retiring  to  England,  and  then 
artfully  propounds  a  scheme  for  carrying  off  his  son  ma 
having  him  educated  by  Elizabeth,  and  promises  tlmt  m 
return  the  latter  will  have  him  made  soyemign-i^ 
during  the  minority  of  James,  Both  well  next  i 
and  warns  him  from  Mary  to  beware  of  Ormondes  intng 
as  the  plot  he  has  formed  has  been  discovered  by 
Ormond  and  Henry  once  more  meet»  When  informed  by 
the  king  that  the  plot  is  known,  Ormond  professes  le 
for  what  he  has  done,  and  asserts  that  it  was  iuBtigated  1 
Mary  herself. 

The  King  and  Queen  bitterly  reproach  each  other  at  1 
beginning  of  the  foiuth  Act,     Mary  denies  all  knowl 
of  the  supposed  plot,  and  Henry  says  that  he  will 
satisfied  by  the  death  of  Bothwell  and  the  in&tani 
missal  of  Ormond,     She  refuses,  and  he  (speaking  for  tlie 
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last  time  in  tlie  play)  tells  her  that  he  will  sleep,  as  desired 
by  her,  in  the  Ca&tle^  but  for  that  one  night  only,  and  then 
leave  Edinbnrgh.  Both  well  next  tells  Mary  that  Henry  and 
Ormotid  are  really  plotting  to  c5arry  off  her  eon  to  Engiand, 
there  to  be  bronght  up  as  a  Protestant,  and  that  Henry's 
reward  is  to  be  the  throne  of  Scotland,  She  replicB  that 
Henry  had  just  been  accusing  her  of  being  the  author  of 
this  very  plot,  and  of  having  made  Ormond  her  tooL 
Qrmond  is  introduced,  and  throws  the  whole  blame  on 
Henry  as  its  sole  instigator.  In  consequence  of  these 
statements,  which  irritate  Mary  in  the  higheat  degree 
against  Henry,  she  gives  Both  well  permission  to  surround 
with  troops  the  Castle  where  the  king  has  gone  to  sleep, 
on  the  plea  of  preventing  him  from  carrying  out  hie 
schemes  against  her  son. 

The  fifth  Act  opens  with  the  hasty  entrance  of  Murray 
into  Mary's  presenco,  and  his  denunciation  of  her  conduct 
in  letting  the  Castle  be  thus  surrounded  by  Bothweirs 
BateUitefi,  He  presently  bursts  into  a  fit  of  inspiration,  and 
in  glowing  language  depicts  first  the  approaohing  murder 
of  Henry,  and  then  in  prophetic  strain  the  subsequent  exe- 
cution of  Mary  herself  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  and  tht* 
ultimate  ruin  and  extinction  of  the  race  of  Stuarts.  Mary, 
wild  with  tensor,  implores  him  to  hasten  to  save  Henry, 
BothwoU  comes  and  tells  her  that  all  approach  to  the 
Castle  is  interdicted,  and  that  not  even  Murray  can  obtain 
an  entrance.  Whilst  he  is  speaHng  a  violent  explosion  is 
heard.  Murray  enters,  and  announces  that  the  house  in 
which  the  king  was  sleeping  has  been  blown  up,  and  that 
he  had  perished  in  the  ruins.  Mary  vows  vengeance  on 
the  author  of  the  deed,  and  the  curtain  falls. 


This  tragedy  (wluch  departs  considerably  from  historical 
accuracy)  wa*;  originally  written  by  Alfieri  in  1778  at  tht* 
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BUggestion  of  Kis  fatiire  wife^  the  Ooiintess  of  Albany.  It^ 
is  a  eurioud  faci  that  all  the  manuscript  YerBÌonB  of  ike 
play  ooTitain,  at  the  end  of  the  prophetic  vision  of  Murra? 
in  the  first  scene  of  Act  V.»  ten  lines  which  are  omitted 
from  all  the  printed  copies^  in  which  the  poet  dmws  » 
Yivid  and  far  from  complimentary  portrait  of  the  CountWt 
husband,  the  Yonng  Pretender,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  ri 
who  was  still  alive.     They  are  aa  follows  : — 


"  ^  .  .  O  despicable  race, 
ToSj  tbou  wilt  ODe  day  see  thj  ^nd.     O  thoa 
Lftsi  offjihoot  of  it^  will  tbe  sword  destroy  Ihee  ? 
No  :  not  a  hand  is  yile  eixoqgh  to  deigt* 
To  soil  itfldf  with  Mood  like  thine  :  thy  life 
Will  pass  ID  one  loDg  slnthtal  sloep:  while  he 
Who*ll  hold  thy  throne  will  not  thy  foeman  be  : 
Thy  battle-field  will  ba  the  table  :  thou 
In  drunken  revek  wilt  the  memory  di'iiwu 
Of  thy  unmerited}  imtMted  reign." 

The  author  wrote  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  maan- 
Bcripts  ;  "  To  he  omitted,  as  I  had  the  misfortuTie  of  knowing 
this  peraoD,  and  do  not  wish  to  incnr  the  stigma  of  mahg- 
nitj*  But  art  required  that  these  versea  ehonld  remain:' 
The  Oountesa  wroto  a  few  criticisms  on  the  play  in  li€f 
own  hand  and  in  bad  Italian,  hut  they  are  stateti  to  he  of 
no  importance.  Alfieri  himself  critidzee  this  play  eome- 
what  seyerely,  though  he  is  obviously  proud  of  Murray'i 
prophetic  outburst  above  spoken  of,  and  snras  up  by  sajii 
that  he  considers  it  **  weak  and  cold,  and  therefoiie 
worst  of  all  that  the  author  had  yet  written  or  was  goij 
to  write,  and  the  only  one  that  he  perhaps  wished  not  ' 
have  written.*'  Si  smondi  dismisses  it  in  four  lines,  with 
no  opinion  as  to  its  merita.  ^M 

It  may  be  added  that  Schiller's  well-known  play  of  t^^ 
same   name   refers    to    a    subsetjuent   period    of   Mary» 
life,  when  she  was  Elizabeth's  prisoner  at  Fothering»T 
C^astte. 


ray» 
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DEDICATION 

TO 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  ALBANY, 


[This  Dedication  daès  not  appear  in  any  of  tht^  editions  of  jUfieri'ii  K'orka 
publish ^  bj  himiielfj  and  waa  only  found  attached  to  one  <?f  his 
earlier  manmscripts  of  this  play.  It  remained  unecìited  till  latelf- 
It  was  obyionaly  written  after  tiie  deatli  of  the  Couatess's  husbaail 
earl  J  in  1788,] 

As  every'  wotIc  of  mine  is  youra,  you  must  not  be  left  for 
a  momeat  in  doubt  that  I  wi^li  to  anticipate  the  slightest 
i?irifili  of  yonra.  I  have  often  heard  that  uuhappj  woman , 
Mary  Stuart,  pitied  bj  you  ;  it  has  given  me  pleasure  to 
exculpate  her  in  this  tragt^y,  which  I  dedicate  expressly 
to  you,  as  much  as  poeaible  from  the  murder  of  her  husband 
generally  laid  to  her  charge-  I  confeas  that  I  would  not 
have  entered  on  such  a  task  of  my  own  spontaneous  genius  : 
partly  because  I  take  greater  delight  in  antique  themes,  as 
richer  in  virtues  or  grander  in  crimes  ;  and  partly  because 
I  foresaw  that  I  couid  not  deal  with  the  subject  without 
either  inclining  to  adulation,  or  in  some  manner  offendiEg 
the  memory  of  a  race  to  which,  during  a  long  period  of 
imhappinefls,  you  remained  attached  by  sacred  tics.  How- 
ever, you  shall  hear  me  speak  with  my  usual  liberty, 
vvhich,  aext  to  you,  I  deem  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and,  whilst  I  develop  the  truth,  I  will  show  you  that,  for 
your  own  sake,  and  not  because  I  was  near  you,  I  con- 
secrated to  you  the  better  portion  of  my  life  ;  the  whole  of 
the  genius  that  was  iu  me  ;  and  more  obsequious  aflfeotion 
than  was  ever  found  in  any  other  heart. 

VOL,  J.  ,  It*. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

^     I    Mary.  Ormond. 

/x   I    Henry  Murray. 

BOTHWELL. 


Scene. — The  Palace  in  Edinburgh 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

MARY,   MURRAY. 


/  Mur.  If  thou  dar'st  hear  the  truth,  O  queen,  I  dare 

rTo  thee  express  it,  since  thy  faithful  people 

'Of  this  esteem  me  capable  ;  and  since 

Around  the  throne  there  are  none  who  desire, 

Or  dare  to  speak  it.     In  my  breast  I  bear 

A  flame,  not  fed  by  human  synipathies. 

Which,  caught  from  Him,  aspires  to  God  alone. 

Ma»  Your  license  yields  no  small  encouragement 
"(Whether  by  me  indulged,  or  snatch'd  by  you) 
To  license  of  the  people.     Your  base  schemes, 
Beneath  the  sacred  shelter  of  the  church. 
Securely  flourish  :  ye  are  now  detected. 
But,  that  it  may  be  manifest  that  I  * 
Hear  truth  as  fearlessly  as  thou  canst  speak  it, 
I  listen  to  thee  ;  speak. 

Mur.  It  grieveth  me 

That  I  have  not  found  favor  in  thy  sight  ; 
^^  2  M  2 
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But  |>*rhapB  I  now  may  serve  thee  ;  to  do  this 
Will  be  more  meritorious  than  to  please  theo. 
These  tears  of  m.ine  are  not  dissembled  teans  ; 
Xor  are  they  prompt  od  by  fallacious  fear  : 
These  tears  are  those  of  all  ;  this  Toice  of  mine 
Is  all  thy  people's  voice. — Now  answer  me  ; 
I^  in  all  Scotland'a  name^  the  que-stion  ask; 
Toll  me  :  art  thou  a  widow  or  a  wife  ? 
Is  he,  whom  thou  thyself  hast,  by  thy  side. 
Placed  on  the  throne,  who  has  the  name  of  king, 
Is  he  thy  sponBe  ?  or  enemy,  or  slave  ? 
"^Jlfct,  Henry  a  slave,  or  enemy,  to  me  ? 
How  apeakeat  thou  ?     My  lover  and  my  spouse 
My  heart  accounts  him  always  ;  but  of  his, 
Who  can  affirm  the  same  ? 

ur.  He,  far  firom  thee, 

Can  ill  interpret  thy  true  sentiments  ; 
Thou,  his  still  worse, 

il/a.  Who  keeps  him  far  from  me  ? 

*TÌ9  self-imposed,  this  exile  from  the  court. 
How  many  timea  have  I  invited  him 
Here  to  return  ?     Yet  erewhile,  when  I  was 
Reduced  by  sickness  to  the  brink  of  death, 
Did  he  not  otily  never  visit  me. 
But  never  once  sought  tidings  of  my  welfare  ? 
This  was  the  best  reward  of  my  affection  ; 
I  pass  o*er  others  ;  and  I  pass  it  o'er, 
That  from  my  vassal  him  I  made  your  king. 
And  for  a  long  time  mine  ;  that  for  his  sake 
To  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Christendom 
My  right  hand  I  refused.— But  1  would  fain 
Confer,  and  not  remember,  benefits  ; 
Terchance  e^en  now  the  many  unjust  insults 
By  Henry  shown  to  me,  I  might  forget» 
If  I  beheld  in  him,  on  their  account, 
Even  the  flattery  of  feign 'd  remorse. 
r^  Mnr.  Thy  oold  reception  banished  him  from  thee, 
/  Tlie  whispers  of  the  court,  the  daring  looks 
^  Of  servile  satellites,  perfidious  smiles, 
*^Nod6,  and  inquisitorial  insolence, 

And  all  the  thousand  courtiers*  arts  so  fitted 
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To  drive  away  a  man  who's  call'd  a  king, 
Ygtat  the  same  time  humble  and  enduring. 
^sia.  And  when  in  this  my  court  all  smiled  upon  him, 
Was  his  deportment  different  ?     The  torch 
Of  Hymen  still  for  us  was  burning  here, 
When  I  perceived  already,  that  his  heart 
JS¥as,  of  the  throne,  and  not  of  me,  enamor'd. 
How  oft,  alas  !  my  lukewarm  royal  bed 
I  bathed  with  tears  !     How  oft  to  Heav'n  complain'd 
Of  that  iinposing  rank,  by  which  I  lost 
That  best  of  human  blessings,  that  sole  good  : 
Loving,  and  being  loved  !     Yet,  though  exempt 
From  false  and  overweening  self-esteem, 
I  saw  myself  the  equal  of  all  others, 
Tn  all  the  flow'r  of  youth  and  beauty  too  ; 
I  felt  myself  with  genuine  love  inflamed. 
That  highest  earthly  prize.     What  gain'd  I  from  it  ? 
I  in  return  the  worst  of  insults  bore. 
Prodigal  of  my  honor,  as  of  his. 
He  murder'd  Kizzio  with  an  impious  hand  ; 
UStemal  blot  to  both  .  .  . 

Mur,  And  what  ?     Is  that 

E'en  yet  by  thee  remember'd  ?  A  vile  stranger, 
Eaised  to  supreme  command,  at  once  displeased 
Thy  consort,  and  thy  people  ... 

jtfa.  But  should  he 

Of  that  vile  stranger  the  assassin  be  ? 
How  could  he  let  or  make  the  world  believe. 
That  I  bum'd  tow'rds  him  with  flagitious  love  ? 
Just  God,  Thou  know'st  it  well  ! — To  me  was  Eizzio 
A  faithful  counsellor,  profoundly  skill'd 
In  all  the  various  characters  of  men, 
A  minister  expert  :  and  by  his  means 
I  steered  securely  'mid  conflicting  parties  : 
Vain,  by  his  means,  were  the  perfidious  snares. 
So  oft  repeated,  of  Elizabeth, 
My  bitter,  indefatigable  foe  : 
And  last,  by  his  means,  Henry,  with  my  hand. 
My  sceptre  gain'd.    Nor  did  that  proud  one  scorn 
The  same  vile  stranger,  while  he  saw  in  him 
The  instrument  by  which  he  was  to  gain 
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The  distant  crown*     He  gam*d  it  :  and  from  Mm 
What  recompense  did  Rizzi o  thence  receive? 
Amidflt  the  quiet  shades  of  night,  heueath 
My  royaJ  roof,  'mid  hospitable  rites, 
*iudst  helpless  women*  and  before  my  eyes, 
Bearmg  within  my  womb  the  first  dear  pledge 
Of  wedded  love,  he  thither  comes  by  stealth 
For  trait'rijus  purposes  :  and  dares  defile. 
With  blood,  as  guiltless  as  it  was  ignoble, 
My  table,  my  apartment,  and  my  dress, 
Nay  e*en  my  face,  and  what  is  tnore^  my  fame. 

Mur,  Bizzio  %vas  raised  unduly.     To  a  king» 
Can  any  circumstance  be  more  ofifensive, 
Than  to  derive  his  honors  from  a  subject  ? 
He  who  once  gave,  might  take  away  the  throne  ; 
And  he  who  thna  might  take  it,  is  by  kings 
Hated  and  slain.     But  yet,  to  thy  revenge 
Henry  surrendered  his  accomplices  : 
With  blood,  niethinks,  for  blood  thou  mad'st  atonement- 
I  come  not  here  to  speak  in  Henry *s  praise  ; 
He  is  inferior  to  the  throne  ;  who  knows 
T^ot  this  ?     But  I  come  hither  to  remind  thee. 
That  he*s  thy  consort  ;  that  from  him  there  springs 
Thy  sceptre's  only  heir.     On  you  reverts 
A  heavy  scandal  from  yonr  private  fends  ; 
And  we  are  menaced  with  impending  danger. 
'Tis  said,  that  he  returns  to-day  :  already 
The  same  thing  he  has  dene  ;  biit  ev'17  time 
More  gloomy  has  retired,  and  afterwards 
A  deeper  sadness  hover'd  o'er  thy  palace, 
I^et  him  not  come  in  vain  to-day,  I  pray  thee  : 
Enough,  too  many  jarring  elements 
This  realm  contains  within  itself.     I  se© 
E  eligi  on,  by  a  thousand  diffrent  sects 
Trodden  to  earth,  ill-used,  and  not  professed. 
The  con  summation  of  our  woes  would  be 
Eoyal  dissensions  ;  ah,  avert  them,  queen  t 
Without  the  poison  of  a  flattering  tongue, 
From  a  true  heart,  thus  daringly  I  speak, 

3Ia.  I  trust  to  thy  professions  :  but  enough* 
Now  the  first  audience  ought  I  soon  to  give 
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To  the  ambassador  &om  England.    Go, 
Leave  me  :  and  know,  and  say  it,  if  thou  wilt. 
To  all  my  people,  that,  of  my  good  fame, 
I  live  not  so  regardless,  as  to  need 
That  others  now  remind  me  of  my  duty. 
That  which  by  love  of  truth  thou  art  compell'd 
To  say  to  me,  do  thou  repeat  to  Henry, 
To  whom  'twa'e  more  adapted.     If  he  can. 
Let  him,  without  resentment,  or  alarm,    . 
This  thy  free  language  hear,  to  which,  in  proof 
Of  an  offenceless  conscience,  I  have  listen'd. 

Scene  II. 

MARY. 

Ma,  Ye  lying  demagogues  of  the  blind  vulgar, 
Ye  instigators  of  an  impious  sect. 
Must  I  be  doom'd  eternally  to  hear 
Your  arrogant  harangues  ? — Of  all  the  griefs 
That  plant  the  throne,  on  which  I  sit,  with  thorns, 
These  are  the  hardest  to  endure  :  yet  I 
Am  forced  to  bear  them,  till  my  tamish'd  throne 
Through  me  resumes  its  pristine  lofty  splendor. 

Scene  III. 

^_^  MARY,    ORMOND. 

/  Or*  0  queen,  to  thee,  the  messenger  of  peace, 
/And  the  confirmer  of  eternal  friendship, 
.'Elizabeth  hath  sent  me  ;  in  her  name, 
/In  ev'ry  enterprise,  I  offer  thee 
J  Her  powerful  assistance. 
r|      Ma.  I  already 

4  Know  by  experience  what  her  friendship  is  ; 
LHence  mayest  thou  infer  the  depth  of  mine. 

Dr,  Hence  I  derive  the  confidence,  and  courage. 
To  intercede  with  thee  .  .  . 

Ma,  For  what  ? 

Or,  Thou  knowest 

,t  marriage-rites  have  not  yet  shackled  her  ; 
hat  of  her  throne  thy  son  is  hitherto 
^Ihe  sole  successor  :  may  it  please  thee,  then, 
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For  the  dear  sake  of  this  beloved  diild, 
The  liope  of  both  these  realma ^  to  us  as  preoions 
Ab  he  is  to  thyself  ;  to  banish  from  thee 
AM  rancor  that  thy  heart  may  entertain 
Against  his  father.     Thou  wert  firmly  bent 
On  making  him  thy  spouse  ;  and  can  it  now 
Be  trne^  that  a  precipitate  divorce 
I  Shonld  sever  him  from  thee  ?  .  ,  . 

I L^  jfd,  ._  _    ^    And  who  has  spr 

/^Such  talee  of  me  ?- False  he  they,  oFmòIigDMLt, 
Yet  irthè  threéKcM  of  Elizal?eth 
Haply  they  reach,  mnet  they  find  faith  in  hex  ? 

/TSot  e'en  a  single  thought  of  a  divorce 
I  ever  entertain'd  ;  yet^  wore  it  so, 

What  meanest  thon  ?    Could  that  to  her  give  umbrft^] 
Whom  to  my  nuptials  formerly  I  fotmd 

^^^  utterly  averse  ? 

Or,  Elizabeth, 

^    Though  never  envious  of  thy  happinege^  _    _  ^ 

,  _Sta6  jealous  of  thy  honor.  '^She  applied 
Counsel  hoth  frank  and  friendly,  to  thy  free 
And  royal  judgment.     She  dissnaded  thee 
From  nuptials  maybe  somewhat  less  illiiatrioua 
Than  might  befit  an  independent  princess; 
But  nothing  more.     Persuaded  afterwards 
Of  thy  fix'd  resolution,  she  was  silent  ; 
Nor  do  I  think  that  blame  to  her  attaches, 
[Jthou  art  not  in  perfect  happiness, 
McL  ^Tis  true  :  she  kept  not  in  hard  fetters 
Henry,  whom  I  had  chosen  fur  my  consort  ; 
So  that,  a  fugitive  from  prison,  he 
Came  to  my  royal  bed  ;  and  his  right  hand. 
Yet  livid  from  the  pressure  of  her  chains, 
To  my  right  hand  he  join'd  :  nor  does  she  now, 
In  a  well-guarded  tow'r,  within  her  realm, 
_~ietain  by  force  tho  mother  of  my  spouse. 
'Tis  weU  becoming  her,  indeed»  to  feel. 
To-day,  compassion  for  this  self- same  Henry, — - 
Thou  shonldst  from  this  most  exquisite  distress 
E  elieve  her,  by  assuring  her,  that  Henry 
Lives,  at  his  pleasure,  in  full  liberty, 
Eemote  from  courts  or  qìhg  within  its  pi'ecincts  ; 
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That  from  my  heart  I  have  not  banish'd  him  ; 
And  that  I  never  knew,  nor  know  I  now, 
How  to  investigate  the  cares  of  others. 

Or.  Nor  does  Elizabeth,  within  thy  palace, 
Presume  to  penetrate,  more  than  is  fitting. 
With  curious  indiscretion.     Koyal  secrets. 
Though  known  to  all,  to  ev'ry  king  are  sacred. 
- 1  am  commanded  to  suggest  to  thee 
Eespectfully,  that  to  a  double  realm. 
One  heir  alone  affords  a  hope  too  scanty  ; 
And  that  the  life  of  but  a  single  child 
Uncertain  is,  and  causes  endless  fears  .  .  . 
Ma.  This  most  magnanimous  solicitude 
Of  her  great  heart  hath  in  my  heart  inspired 
Beciprocal  solicitude.    I  still 
Chenah  the  hope  to  be  again  a  mother  ; 
And  still  to  make  her  happy,  who  partakes 
In  all  my  joys,  with  a  new  numerous  offspring. 
But,  if  she  is  as  prodigal  of  aid 
As  of  advice  to  me,  I  hope  ere  long 
To  see  in  perfect  peace,  not  only  this 
My  palace,  but  my  realm. 

Or,  To  gain  such  peace, 

I  in  her  name  now  venture  to  propose 
As  the  best  means  .  . . 
pJMa.  They  are  ? 

/    Or.  No  doubtful  means. 

Bhe  wishes  thee  somewhat  more  mild  to  those 
!Who  not  thy  yoke,  but  that  of  Rome,  have  spum'd. 
w/  ^E'en  as  thy  other  subjects,  these  are  faithful, 
^NLAnd  far  surpassing  them  in  strength  and  numbers  ; 
I  They  feel  as  men,  and  are  thy  loyal  sons  ; 
I  To  whom  their  different  creed  alone  procures 
(JFrom  thee  such  disproportionate  oppression. 

Scene  IV. 

MARY,  ORMOND,  BOTHWELL. 

Ma.  Ah,  come  ;  'O  Bothwell,  enter  these  apartments  ; 
Hear  what  incredible  advice,  to  me. 
The  representative  of  England's  queen 
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Srìngs,  in  Lis  niÌBt;rGBa*  name.     She  wislieB  me 
More  mQd  towards  the  here  ti  cb  ;  ghe  TPishea 
Myself  and  Henrj  indi  visible  ; 
And  trembles  lest  divorce  elioiild  sever  txb. 

Both.  Now  who  could  give  her  of  thy  govemmenf 
Such  false  impresfiione  ?     What  religions  sect 
Hast  thou  e'er  persocuted  ?    Wlio  to-day 
Dares  even  to  pronounce  the  word  divorce  ? 
This  day,  when  Henry  is  to  Uiee  returning  .  .  , 

Or,  To-day,  say'st  thou  ? 

Ma,  Yes.    Now  thou  see'st  ; 

Anticipate  Elizabeth's  desires. 

Or,  Deceitful  fame  exempts  not  even  kings  : 
Laden  with  false  intelligence  it  came 
E*eD  to  my  mistress  ;  as  there  came  to  thee 
A  character  of  her  not  less  faUacious, 
Which  painted  her  thy  foe,     I  entertain 
(Perhaps  'tis  self-flattery)  the  lofty  hope 
Of  being  of  your  genuine  sentiments 
The  not  unwelcome  true  interpreterà 
While,  in  oomplianoo  with  the  will  of  each, 
A  station  in  thy  presence  I  maintain 
No  less  felicitous  than  dignified. 

Ma,  Oft  are  the  deeds  of  those  whose  lofty  rank 
Exposes  them  to  view,  perversely  jiidged  : 
Mine,  hitherto  both  innocent  and  open, 
Shrink  from  no  wT^tnesses.     Do  thou  explain  them 
Unto  Elizabeth  :  meanwhile,  as  well 
For  thy  own  sake,  as  hers  who  sent  thee  hither. 
Thou  wilt  be  always  honored  in  my  court. 


8mm  V, 
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Ma.  Hard  to  endure  1     Well  do  I  know  her  hate 
And  rancor  ;  yet  am  I  constrained  to  welcome 
And  honor  this  her  spy.     With  new  devices 
She  now  assails  mo  ;  recommends  the  good, 
That  I  may  do  it  not.     She  asks  of  me 
To  grant  a  toleration  to  the  sects  ; 
Then,  that  I  persecute  them,  in  her  heart 
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She  wishes.     She  dissuades  me  from  divorce  ; 
Ah  !  then  she  hopes  to  hasten  it.     I  know 
That,  much  as  ever  sceptred  mortal  err*d, 
She  wills  that  I  should  err.     With  her  own  arts 
I  shall  know  how  to  parry  her  attacks. 
I  will,  by  granting  her  dissembled  wishes, 
~  ~_      ,nd  more  torture  her  malignant  heart. 

Both  Thou  know'st  I   said  this  to  thee,  when  thou 
deignedst 
Thy  thoughts  to  me  to  open.     Henry  should  not 
Now  be  remote  from  thee,  for  various  reasons. 
Whether  his  menaces  to  quit  the  realm 
Be  true  or  foign'd,  thou  ought'st  to  take  from  him 
■The  means  of.  doing  it,  by  watching  o'er  him. 
"^"Tia,  The  shame  of  such  a  flight  would  fall  on  me. 
His  throne,  his  son,  his  country,  and  his  consort 
Quitting,  and  begging  a  precarious  shelter  ; 
Who  that  beheld  him  thus  would  deem  me  guiltless  ? 
I  will  not  be  a  fable  to  the  world  ; 
JBather  will  I  embrace  the  worst  misfortunes. 

Bath.  Thou  hast  well  chosen.     0  !  were  this  the  day 
That  full  domestic  peace  returned  once  more  ! 
Since  he  to  thy  solicitations  yields, 
To  which  he  hitherto  was  deaf,  at  length 
Thou  mayest  hope. 

Ma,  .       Yes,  I  would  fain  believe  it. 

At  length,  a  true,  though  late  remorse,  for  all 
His  past  ingratitude,  conducts  him  here. 
He  still  will  find  me  to  himself  unchanged  : 
And,  if  I  see  him  penitent,  disposed 

Topardon  all  the  past.    --  -^. 

"Jotk  iAJi^-^wera.be^^o|^ 

tiou  know'st  full  well  how  mucliXwisn  tfiee  happy. 

Hfa.  The  recollection  of  my  debt  to  thee, 
Will  never  quit  my  mind.     Thou  hast  avenged 
The  throne  insulted  by  the  foes  of  Eizzio, 
,  By  their  just  punishment.     I  found  in  thee 
if  A  sure  defender  in  the  camp,  against 
J  The  open  rebels  ;  'gainst  the  hidden  ones, 
I    More  despicable  far,  to  me  wert  thou 
>A^  faithful  counsellor  within  my  court. 
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ThoTi  hast  at  once  contrived  to  disconcert 
/  Heniy'a  imprudent  plots,  and  recollect 
[That  tiiat  same  Henry  w*ia  my  husbaiid  also* 

I   Bùth.  Fatal  address  \     Ah  !  laay  there  no  more  be 

fOccafiion  for  exerting  it  1 

^     Jfa.  Ah  i  yeS| 

I  If  Henry  h^r  me,  and  l>elieve  my  love, 

i'  (Whicli  he  alone  believes  not,)  I  may  yet 

I  Hope  for  all  happiness.     The  throne  to  me 

la  far  less  precious  than  my  husband's  heai-t. 

But  let  us  hear  him  ;  I  have  hopea  e'en  yet  : 

Heav'n  may  do  much  ;  and  fate  may  be  propitious  .  . 

Bnt  where  I  would  of  coimst^l  or  address 

Avail  myself,  thou  more  than  other  men 

My  projects  canst  promote, 

Bbih.  My  arm,  my  hlood. 

My  snbstauce,  and  my  judgment,  (if  indeed 

I  be  so  gifted»)  all,  O  queen,  are  thine. 


'SL 


ACT  n. 

Scene  I. 

HENRY,  MUIIEAY. 

HfiTi.  Yes,  I  repeat  it  to  thee  ;  I  come  hither 

To  wreak  full  vengeance  on  my  enemies, 

Or  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  those  walls,  

MuT,  Thou  doest  woll.    But  thou  ahonldet  not,  0  tmgi' 

Flatter  thyself  with  prospercrne  event  _ 

To  thj^  designs,  while  thon  dost  steel  thy  heart 
I    Against  its  inward  conflicts  of  remorse, 
I    Against  the  frequently -repeated  signs 
[Ofan^ffendod  God.    Thon  long^ast  been 

r^illy  convinca!  of  the*  errors  of  the  faith 

That  thon  professest  :  the  Had  vestiges. 

At  evVy  step,  by  thrmsands  and  by  thousands. 

Of  thy  perverse  and  persecuting  sect, 

Crowd  on  thy  path  :  yet  dar'st  thon  not  shake  off 

The  guOty  servitude  of  coward  Rome  ; 
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Whence  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world  thou  art 
Despised,  and  impious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
This  is  the  first,  too  plainly,  and,  alas  ! 
T^ia  the  sole  cause  of  thy  adversity. 

Hen,  More  than  convinced  am  I,  that  I  ought  not 
E'er  to  -have  sought  this  fatal  royal  marriage  : 
N^ot  that  the  rank  to  which  it  raises  me 
L)'erwhelms  my  faculties  ;  this  very  sceptre 
Was  to  my  ancestors  no  unknown  weight  ; 

RBut  I  regret,  that  I  reflected  not 
SWhat  a  capricious  and  unstable  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is  ;  and  what  a  weight 
JA  benefit  imposes,  when  received 
'  ~~  Dm  one  that  is  not  skill'd  to  give  it  wisely. 

Mur,  My  soul  is  not  cast  in  a  vulgar  mould  : 
Hear  me,  then,  Henry.    Favor  in  the  court 
I  do  not  seek  :  the  love  of  peace  inspires  me. 
'Tis  in  thy  pow'r  for  all  thy  past  mistakes 
To  make  a  full  atonement,  and  to  win 
To  paths  of  virtue  back  thy  erring  consort  ; 
To  make  thy  people  blest  ;  the  chosen  sons. 
Not  of  the  dreadful  God  of  wrath  and  blood, 
(Whom  Eome  depicts  and  represents  so  truly,) 
But  the  true  sons  of  the  all-pitying  God, 
Who  are  iniquitously  trodden  down. 
These  mayst  thou  rescue  ;  and  mayst  dissipate 
The  mists  impure,  which  from  the  Tiber's  stream. 
The  source  corrupt  of  tyranny  and  fraud, 
With  pestilential  influence  arise. 

JHen.  And  what  ?  wilt  thou  that  I  misspend  my  time 
In  disputations  vain  about  vain  rites. 
When  I  am  loudly  call'd  on  to  defend 
My  honor  and  my  rank  ?  .  .  . 

Mur.  Dar'st  thou  describe 

These  things  as  vain  ?    They  many  a  thousand  times 
Have  ta'en  away  and  given  realms  and  lives. 
If  thy  heart  feels  a  just  contempt  for  Eome, 
Why  not  confess  it  ?    Kaise  thy  standard  high  ; 
Thou'lt  be  sustain'd  by  all  who  Eome  detest. 

Hen.  I  do  not  feed  myself  with  civil  bloodshed  : 
111  seek  elsewhere  that  peace  I  have  not  here  . .  . 
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Mur,  Wbat  are  thj  Lopes  ?    Will  it  bring  peace  to  the 
To  860  from  distant  climes  thy  nati%^e  coTintiy 
Burn  with  intestine  broils  ?    For  to  fly  hence 
Is  but  Ètóanredly  to  give  the  signal 
For  civil  war.    I  proDipt  thee  not  to  arms  ; 
I  am  not,  no»  the  minister  of  blood. 
To  frustrate  more  atrocious  grievances, 
Aud  from  oppression  liberate  thy  friends, 
Ere  to  rcbollioii  they  be  forced,  to  this, 
l^ought  else,  do  I  exhort  thee.    Violence 
Thou  shouldst  not  use  ;  but  hinder  that  of  others, 
Mary,  who  with  her  foreign  milk  imbibed, 
As  at  a  fouutain  inexhaustible, 
Poreign  delusions  ;  Mary,  who  unites» 
For  Scotland's  min,  in  her  youthful  breast 
The  persecuting  principles  of  Home 
With  the  soft  manners  of  luxurious  France  ; 
I  do  not  bid  thee  ever  to  forget 
That  the  same  Mary  is  thy  spouse  and  raistreaa  : 
Leave  her  at  her  own  will  to  think  and  act  ,^ 
We  have  not  leam*d  her  persecuting  tenets  : 
W©  wish  alone  for  liberty  and  peace  ; 
May  they  be  gained  through  thee  !    Thou  mayst  at  onoe 
Procure  thy  peace  and  ours.    A  storm  obscure 
I  see,  which  threatens  us,  and  also  may 
Fall  on  thy  head,  if  thou  refuse  to  hear  nio. 
The  vilest  miscreants  in  these  precincts  lurk. 
And  lurk  in  numbers,  who  would  ruin  thee, 
And  who  at  once  calumniate  and  detest  thee. 
In  vain  thou  wouldst  among  them  hope  to  find 
Sincerity  and  honor  :  we  are  they, 
If  yet  indeed  there  be  true  Scots  ;  of  Borne, 
Of  guilty,  foreign,  and  efifeminate  fashions 
Invet*rate  foes,  and  equally  the  foes 
Of  foreign  and  augmenting  tyranny, 
WouklBt  be  the  mml^^rate  king  of  worthy  men  ? 
'Tis  yet  within  thy  pow'r  :  wouldst  rather  be 
The  tyrant  of  the  guilty  ?    There  are  they 
Who  wish  this  more  than  thou.     There  are  who  have 
Already  made  a  Bceptre  of  the  sword  : 
The  knot  is  too  perpiex'd  i  it  must  be  cut. 
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It  cannot  be  unloosed.    Why  thus  I  speak 
Heav'n  knows  ;  and  if  I  wish  for  aught  but  peace. — 
Act,  then,  according  to  thy  judgment  :  I 
Already  have  resigned  the  hope  that  truth 
Should  by  a  king  be  e'er  from  me  believed. 

Scene  II. 

HENRY. 

Hen,  Murray  may  be  sincere  ;  but  my  .hard  fate 
Hath  so  o'^rruled  me,  that  the  choice  of  errors 
Alone  remains  for  me. — Already  all 
Convinces  me  that  I  return  in  vain  : 
Each  tongue  is  dumb  :  and  the  reluctant  queen 
Delays  to  welcome  me  ;  and  all  the  rest .  .  . 

0  rage  !  . .  .  But,  she  approaches  :  be  she  heard  ; 

1  shall  be  better  able  to  resolve 
After  this  conference. 

Scene  III. 

HENRY,   MARY. 

Ma,  Thou'rt  welcome  here, 

Thou,  whom  as  the  inseparable  partner 
Of  all  my  griefs  and  joys  I  chose.    At  last 
Thou  yieldest,  and  dost  listen  to  my  prayers  : 
At  length  within  thy  palace  thou  retumest  ; 
That  it  is  always  thine,  thou  knowest  well, 
Although  in  voluntary  banishment 
From  thence  it  pleases  thee  to  live  so  far. 

Hen.  Queen  . .  . 

Ma,  Why  thus  call  me  ?  Why  not  caU  me  consort  ? 

^   Hen,  Say,  are  our  destinies  the  same  ? 

Ma,  Ah  !  no  ; 

Thou  mak'st  me  spend  my  tedious  days  in  tears  .  .  . 

Hen,  My  tears  thou  seeest  not .  .  . 

Ma.  1  have  beheld  thee 

Bedew,  'tis  true,  thy  cheek  with  tears  of  rage, 
But  not  of  love. 

Hen.  Whatever  be  the  caugle> 

I  wept  ;  and  still  I  weep. 
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H,  And  who  can  cure 

Mfl  ceaseless  grief,  who  wipe  mj  tearful  eyes, 
^Tho  to  mj  soul  restoi'e  pure  genuine  joy, 
jWlio,  if  not  thou  ? 

Sen.  Which  of  ub  has  the  power, 

nd  having  that,  the  will,  will  eoon  1j6  seen, 
'ean while»  I  tell  thee  that  to-day  I  do  not 

me  to  repeated  insnlte ... 

"^'a,  Wty  wilt  thon, 

0  Heav*nfl  I  thus  irritate  before  thou  hear'st  me  Ì 

thou  deem  it  an  insult  to  behold 
Other  men's  judgments  not  submit  to  thine. 
Here  oft,  I  grant,  but  always  sopite  of  me, 
Weii;  thou  insulted.    Their  imijiunities 
Mouarche  possess,  and  monarchies  their  laws. 
And  their  infringement  is  to  all  injurious  : 
Nor  dared  I  hinder  thee  from  breaking  them» 
Than  as  I  should  myself  have  been  res  train*  d 
If  an  unwise  desire  had  prompted  me 
To  arbitraiy  pow'r.    But,  if  of  me, 
If  of  my  heart  thou  epeakeat,  of  my  love 
For  thee,  and  of  ray  private  fondueeses. 
Beloved  eonaort,  what  part  of  myself 
Did  I  not  give  thee  unreservedly  ? 
My  lord  and  my  support,  say,  wert  not  thou 
My  first,  my  last,  my  sole  solicitude  ?— 
And  thou  wilt  evermoro  be  this,  if  thou 
Wilt  only  lay  aside  thy  unjust  wrath. 
And,  far  as  usage  of  the  law  permits. 
Lord  of  the  realm  e^en  now  indeed  wilt  be, 
_-A24t  without  any  limitation,  mine. 

Sen.  The  ostentation  I  esteem  an  insult, 
The  haughty  manners  towards  nii^self  adopted 
By  the  audacious  ministers,  or  friends, 
jQx  slaves,  or  counsellors,  or  parasites  ; 
Por  I  know  not  how  I  should  designate 
Those  that  around  thee  stand.    And  I  esteem 
That  which  I  meet  with  ev'r^^  day  an  insult  ; 
To  he  fcitill  flattered  by  the  name  of  king, 
Whilst  I'm  not  only  of  the  pow'r  bereft, 
But  even  of  the  superficial  pomp 
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That  waits  on  royalty  ;  to  see  myself 

Rather  in  servitù  de  than  liberty  \ 

My  motions  and  my  words,  my  deeds  and  thoughts. 

Investigated  all,  and  all  betrayed  ; 

Bereft  of  ev'ry  solace  of  a  father  ; 

Not  only  not  to  be  allowed  to  watch 

The  edncation  of  my  only  son, 

But  from  his  presence  to  be  interdicted  ; 

And  no  one  else, — What  should  I  further  add  ? 

What  boots  it  to  ennmerate  in  turns 

My  many  wrongs  ?    Thou  know^st  how  comfortless, 

How  much  negleoted,  and  how  much  oppress*dj 

Degraded,  and  perchance  how  much  betrayed. 

Is  he  whom  thou  unluckily  hast  chosen 

The  partner  of  thy  throne  ;  yet,  having  chosen, 

WJipra  self-respect  forbids  thee  to  despise. 

Ma,  Ferchance  I  also  might  reply  to  thee, 
That  thy  incautious  aotions  have  alone 
So  far  reduced  thee  ;  and  I  might  suggest. 
With  what  unworthy  recompense  at  first 
Thou  didst  return  my  love  ;  how,  more  intent 
To  subjugate,  than,  with  benignant  arts, 
To  gain  the  minds  of  Scotland *a  haughty  chiefs, 
Impatient  of  restraint,  thou  lost  them  quite  ; 
And  too  much  trusting  in  thy  faithless  friends, 
At  first  thou  drewest  from  their  intercom^se 
Pernicious  counsels,  treason  afterwards, 

d  detriment,  and  forfeiture  of  love, 
I  might  speak  further  .  .  .  But  can  I  proceed  ?..  * 
Ah,  no  I  .  .  .  That  is  a  superficial  love 
Which  watchetì,  blames,  or  does  presume  to  judge 
The  weiikn esses  of  the  beloved  object. — 
To  an  oblivion  everlasting  now 
Be  these  consign'd.    If  it  can  soothe  thy  heart 
That  I  should  seem  in  fault,  so  let  it  be  ■ 
Provided  that  we  both  escape  the  evil  ! 
Bo  thou  and  all  thy  friends  calm  thoughts  resume  : 
Open  once  more  thy  breast  to  confidence  ; 
Nor  let  fantastic  thoughts  of  novelty 
Thy  judgment  captivate.     Within  thy  palace 
Reigning,  learn  thou  the  arts  of  government. 
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I  do  not  dare  propose  mjaelf  to  thee 

Ab  one  well  akilFd  in  such  a  ooinplex  art  ; 
For  inexpert,  I  oftentimes  have  err'd  : 
My  inimature  capacity,  my  sex, 
And  perhaps  a  natural  defect  of  judgment. 
In  many  errors  have  perohance  involved  me. 
I  only  know,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
To  choose  sagacions  and  just  counsellors  : 
Then  the  vast  lists  of  royalty  attempt 
With  trembling  foot.     Ah  I  were  I  only  skiird 
In_Eeigmng,  ae  I  am  in  loving  theo  ! 
r~  Hen.  But,  Bave  thy  husband,  each  man  in  the  court 
^     I  Appears  a  just  sagacious  coxmsellor  : 
/\    I  AM  he*s  tbe  only  one  in  whoiti  designs 
LOf  private  benefit  may  not  abide  .  ,  , 

Ma.  Or  at  least,  ought  not. — But,  refrain  awhile  : 
Thou  in  ]ny  heart  hast  fix*d  suspicion*s  ivoiuid  ; 
And  do  thou  heal  it.     !Not  that  I  retain^ 
I  swear  to  thee,  the  recollection  of  it. 
Much  less  its  rancor  :  ah  !  believe  my  words, 
Bnt  separation  does  not  strengthenJoTe, 
_Hor  mitigato  suspicion.     By  my  side 
Stand  evermore  ;  I  shall  esteem  that  day 
For  ever  fortunate  on  which  I  shall 
Have  pow'r  to  give  thee,  in  exchange  for  one, 
A  thousand  proofs  of  love.    Malignant  spies, 
I  know,  there  are  not  wanting,  who  delight 
Betwi;3ct  UJ^  to  maintain  disgraceful  discord  ; 
And  seek  p'rbaps  to  foment  it.    But,  if  thou 
Wilt  evermore  be  near  me,  in  whom  else» 
Better  than  in  thyself,  can  I  confide  ? 
r    Hen.  I  hear  seducing  words,  but  I  enduro 
yDeedfi  of  increasing  harshness. 

&Ma.  But,  what  wouldst  tt 

ejik  ;  and  I  wiH  do  all .  .  . 
f'    Hmi.  I  would,  in  fact. 

Be  father,  consort,  king  ;  or  of  these  names 
Jwill  divest  myself . ,  , 

/      lUa.  Thou  wouldst  have^aU, 

I  Jlxeept  my  heart.     And  more  than  thy  deniand, 
Eefusal  wounds  my  bouI  ;  ah  1  would  to  Heaven 
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That  thou  at  least  with  this  wert  satisfied  I 

Yes,  far  as  in  me  lies,  thou  shalt  have  all  ; 

I  only  ask  of  thee,  that  thou  preserve 

Some  decency  towards  me  before  the  world  ; 

And  that  henceforward  thou  repeat  no  more 

Thy  ancient  exhibition  of  contempt. 

Ah  !  if  thou  love  me  not,  let  others  think, 

At  least,  that  thou  esteemest  me.     To  this 

I  do  conjure  thee  by  the  common  pledge, 

Not  of  thy  love,  but  mine.    Thou  shalt  again 

Behold  our  only,  our  beloved  son  ; 

To  thy  paternal  arms  shall  he  be  brought  : 

That  thou'rt  a  king,  a  consort,  and  a  father, 

May  he  remind  thee, 
p  13en.  I  am  well  aware 

I  What  is  my  duty  :  if  I  have  appear*d 
[Unequal  to  its  weight,  the  fault  was  theirs, 
iWho  have  from  me  transferred  it  to  themselves. 

To-day  am  I  resolved,  e'en  more  than  others. 

To  recompense  affection  with  affection  ; 
^,  But,  artifice  with  scorn. — This  single  day 
"Will  be  sufficient  to  bring  all  to  light. 
,  I  in  the  faces  of  thy  friends  shall  see 
/The  court's  implicit  rule,  thy  secret  thoughts. 

Scene  IV. 

MARY,  BOTHWELL. 

/   Both.  May  I  approach,  as  the  exulting  witness 
bf  thy  recover'd  joy  ?    Thy  husband,  say, 
;0f  what  complexion  are  his  present  thoughts  ? 
jls  he  reform'd  ?  .  . . 

(      Ma.  Inflexibly  the  same. 

'  i  What  do  I  say  ?    He  to  his  former  rage 
/  Unites  a  smile  of  bitter  irony  : 
j  He  turns  to  ridicule  my  earnest  words. 
jUnhappy  I  !  I^WKat  means  have  I  now  left 
1*0  soften  Es'asperity  ?    I  speak 
Of  love  ;  he  speaks  of  pow'r  :  I  am  the  injured. 
Yet  he  complains  ;  and  by  ambitious  thoughts, 
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But  destitute  of  all  sublimity, 
flis-ljosooi  is  attainted  and  depraTed. 
JBoUl  What  does  he  ask  for  ? 
/  Ma.  Pow'r  unlimited. 

/    Both,  Haat  thou  that,  to  confer  ? 
/    Ma.  He  now  would  deem 

IThat  pow'r  a  bauble  which  I  gave  to  him, 
I  Kre  he  comp^ird  me  to  resume  the  gift. 
I  He  has  entirely  yielded  to  oblivion 
(The  perite  whence  I  reacued  him. 

'Bètk  Yet  thou 

(Janst  not,  without  incnrring  blame,  refuse 
To  tìbare  that  pow*r  of  which  thyself  art  raistresa 
With  him  who  is  thy  husband.     That  which  he 
Posflesa'd  before,  that  which  the  laws  give  to  him, 
E*en  at  thy  riak  thou  must  restore  hiin  all. 

Ma.  I  still  should  have,  if  I  could  love  him  lese, 
Won  more  than  one  resource  ;  to  suifer  him, 
Tjeft  to  himself,  headlong  to  rush  at  once 
lu  numberless  inextricable  snares  : 
For  the  result  can  ne^er  be  prosperous 
Of  his  iU'plann^d  and  worse-transacted  schemes* 
But  1  exist,  assaird  on  ev'ry  side 
By  an  overwhelming  tempest.    His  misfortunes, 
J  n  one  respect,  affect  me  more  than  him  ;  ,  .  , 
But  yet  J  if  he  alone  prefers  his  ruin  ,  ,  . 
h^till  wiE  that  ruin  be  a  heavy  blow 
To  me,  come  when  it  may*    And  then  my  son  !  .  . . 

0  Heavens  !  if  towards  my  son  my  thoughts  I  turn, 
On  whom,  perchance,  the  errors  of  his  father 
May  one  day  fall  !  ^  .  .  I  am  no  longer  able  .  ,  • 

/    BotL  Queen,  thou  desir*st  me  not  to  flatter  thee  : 
And  I  impose  it  on  myself  to  serve  thee. 
j  A  mother*a  and  a  consort's  love  alone 
I  Combat  within  thy  breast.     Except  thy  son, 
Thou  shouldst  give  all  to  Henry, 

Ma.  And  that  son 

Precisely,  more  than  all  the  rest,  he  asks. 

Both.  But  is  he  thine  to  give  ?    Say,  is  he  not 
Rather  our  public  pledge  ?    Where  were  the  wonder 

1  f  he,  a  guilty  spouse,  proved  a  worse  father  ? 
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« 
I     Ma,  But  yet,  to  quiet  his  perturbed  spirit, 
j  I  promised  him  . . . 

J       Both.  Thy  son?    He  govern  him?- 

/Take  heed. 

Ma,  He  govern  him  ?    Myself  I  dare  not 

Attempt  it  :  and  to  others  shall  I  yield  him  ? 

Both,  'Twere  well  for  thee  to  be  upon  thy  guard, 
Lest  others  take  him  from  thee. 

Ma.  — ^Whither  tend 

These  thy  insinuations  ?    P'rhaps  thou  knowest  ?  .  .  . 

Both.  I?  .  .  .  Nothing  .  .  .  But,  I  think  that  p'rhaps  by 
chance 
Henry  to-day  retum'd  not.     Hitherto  . 
I've  been  the  first  to  cut  off  all  the  means 
Whence  the  vain  threats  of  Henry  (whether  feign'd 
Or  real)  e'er  could  be  reported  to  thee 
By  the  informers  who  in  courts  abound. 
But,  to  more  culpable  contrivances 
Should  he  direct  his  thoughts,  whate'er  the  risk, 
'Twould  be  my  duty  to  reveal  to  thee. 
Not  what  he  says,  but  what  he  aims  to  do. 

Ma,  He  hath  been  hitherto  assuredly 
To  my  repeated  invitations  deaf  .  .  . 
And  now,  who  knows  ?  .  .  .  But,  speak  :  perchance  to-day 
Some  indirect  and  circumventing  purpose 
May  bring  him  back  to  court  ? 

Both,  I  do  not  think  it  ; 

But  I  should  be  a  witless  counsellor. 
If  I  from  time  to  time  suggested  not 
Precautionary  thoughts  of  what  might  happen. 
He  never  was  assail'd  for  this  his  son 
With  overweening  fondness  :  wherefore  then 
Demand  him  now?    And  Ormond,  too,  pretends 
Anxious  desire  to  see  the  royal  youth  : 
And  he  brings  with  him  all  the  stratagems 
Of  her  who  England  rules  :  all  may  be  fear'd  ; 
Yet  nothing  there  may  be  ;  but  on  the  throne 
Blind  trust  is  an  unpardonable  fault. 
l'     Ma,  Must  I  for  ever  from  one  agony 
i  Be  driven  to  another  ?    Wretched  fate  !  . . . 
Yet,  what  can  I  now  do  ? 
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Both  Wat<?h,  while  T  watch  ; 

Thou  canst  do  nought  heside.     If  it  be  false, 
My  fear  can  do  no  harm  ;  if  true,  some  good. 
Under  what  pretext  eeems  most  plausible, 
Only  contrive  that  Henry  now  slionld  have 
Apartments  separate  from  these,  in  which 
The  tojbX  youth  Tesides  ;  the  latter  leave 
Gnarded  by  thy  most  faithfiil  partisans 
Uuinterruittingly*    Bo  thou  hencefoi'ward 
Oo  from  this  place,  and  occupy  with  Henry, 
As  a  more  cheerful  or  more  healthy  dwelling. 
The  ancient  castle  which  comm^^nds  the  city  ; 
There  mayst  thou  quickly  see  what  influence 
Thy  love  has  o'er  Imn.     Thus  thou  clearest  his  path, 
If  thoughts  of  reformation  sway  his  wHL  ; 
And  thus,  if  evil  purposes  possess  him, 
Preventest  him  from  injuring  himself. 
'  Ma.  Wise  is  thy  counsel  ;  I  adhere  to  it< 
Do  thou  meanwhile,  for  m.y  security. 
Glory,  and  peace,  efficient  means  invent, 
And  gentle  ones,  whence  I  may  frustrate  ills 
Past  remedy,  if  time  should  give  them  strength. 


ACT  m, 

SCEKE  I. 


HENEY, 

Sm,  No  useless  is  delay  ;  nor  should  I  now 
Temporise  longer.    Spite  of  my  desire, 
A  treach'roui  pageantry  of  honor  waits  me  : 
Why  is  this  unaccustomed  dwelling-place 
To  me  assigned?  *  .  .  *Tie  true,  beneath  one  roof 
IniK>cence  and  imposture  ill  unite  ; 
The  hateful  palace  is  no  home  for  me  ; 
The  insult  is  too  manifest  ;  too  plain 
Is  the  mistrust.     Let  me  decide  at  last^ 
At  last  adopt  somo  measures,— Oxmond  seeks 
To  speak  to  me  ;  let  him  be  heard.    Perchanee 
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He  may  suggest,  when  I  the  least  expect  it, 
Some  remedy,  some  project  of  deliv*rance. 

Scene  II. 

HENRY,  ORMOND. 

Hen,  To  this  new  court,  which  has  no  parallel, 
Thou'rt  welcome,  Ormond. 

Or,  Thy  vicissitudes 

To  us  are  too  well  known  ;  Elizabeth 
Sends  me  not  hither  as  a  mere  spectator  : 
But,  her  heart  full  of  grief  for  thee,  she  wills 
That  I  should  be  'twixt  you  the  instrument 
Of  perfect  peace. 

Hen.  Peace  ?    Where  there  is  not  found 

A  true  equality,  peace  ?    Oftentimes 
Have  I  been  flatter'd  with  so  fond  a  hope. 
But  still  have  been  deceived. 

Or.  But  yet,  methinks. 

This  day  to  peace  is  sacred  .  .  . 

Hen,  Thou'rt  deceived. 

To  pass  all  bounds  of  sufferance  with  me 
This  is  the  day  selected  :  and  at  once 
This  is  the  day  on  which  I  have  resolved 
No  more  to  suffer. 

Or,  What  ?  dost  thou  believe 

That  the  queen's  heart  is  not  sincere  towards  thee  ? 

Hen,  Her  heart?    Who  sees  it?    But,  not  even  words 
Hear  I  from  her,  in  which  I  may  confide. 

Or,  If  she  deceive  thee,  thy  disdain  is  just. 
Although  I  come  the  messenger  of  peace. 
Yet  I  presume  (instructed  thus  to  act, 
If  it  were  needful,  by  Elizabeth) 
To  offer  thee,  whiche'er  best  suit  thy  wishes  : 
Advice,  assistance,  or  an  escort  safe. 

Hen,  If  in  my  heart  ignoble  passions  dwelt, 
I  could,  without  assistance,  means  devise, 
And  certain  means  of  vengeance  :  but  alas  ! 
There  is  nor  guide,  nor  guardian  friend,  who  now 
Were  competent  to  clear  for  me  the  path 
For  the  attainment  of  the  peace  I  wish. 
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O,  bitter  is  the  state  in  whicb  I  live  I 

If  I  tow'rdfl  violenca  should  turn  my  thoughts, 

If  then  indeed  not  criminal,  forthwith 

I  seem  at  least  ungrateful  :  yet,  again, 

If  I  in  part  relent,  the  insolence, 

And  the  presumption,  of  those  courtly  slaves, 

\Vlio  are  the  origin  of  ev'ry  ill. 

Beyond  all  hounds  I  foster.     Thence  I  fix, 

Amifl  the  many  schemes  I  might  pursue. 

On  nothing  long  :  and  to  them  all  prefer 

To  go  from  hence  in  volnntary  exile. 

Or,  What  wouldst  thou  do,  0  king  ?     This  remedy 
Seems  worae  than  the  disease,  if  I  may  say  so. 

Hen.  Bo  seemE  it  not  to  me  :  and  1  expect 
That  hence  more  injury  would  fall  on  othera. 
Than  shame  upon  myself. 

Or.  But,  know'st  thou  not, 

That  an  expatriated  ting  excites 
Rather  contempt  than  pity  ?    And  should  he 
Even  excite  compassion,  would  he  thence 
Be  over  satisfied  ? 

Hen,  Wlien  pow*r  is  gone. 

What  profits  arrogance  ?     I  now  am  here. 
Of  all  men  least,  a  monarch  not  obej'd. 

Or,  But  thou,  by  changing  climes,  wouldst  thou  obtain 
The  privileges  private  men  enjoy  ? 
Or  of  a  monarches  name  divest  thyself? 
Ah  !  since  thou  givest  mo  with  thy  discourse 
Boldness  to  speak ^  let  me  convince  the©  of  it. — 
Whither  direct  thy  steps  ?  to  France  ?  refleot 
That  there  to  Mary  is  the  royal  race 
Allied  by  blood  and  friendship  ;  that  all  there 
Applaud  her  character,  where  she  at  first 
Imbibed  their  soft  insinuating  customs. 
There  thou  wilt  find  a  messenger  from  Rome, 
Primed  with  indulgences  and  poisons,  ready 
Straight  tc  invade,  if  thou  but  give  occasion. 
This  miserable  realm.     Thus  to  thy  foes 
Thou  wilt  thyself  surrender  :  instantly 
They  will  contrive  to  prove  thee  criminal .  *  ^ 

Een.  And  do  I  Uve  surrounded  here  by  friends  ? 
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Or,  Thou  li  vest  in  thy  kingdom. — I  should  add 
to  thee,  in  vain,  bow  a  perfidi oua  Spain, 
)r  an  un  warlike  Italy,  aejinin, 
rhB  one  precarioiiB,  and  the  other  ba««, 
Would  offer  to  thy  person  :  I  proceed  ; 
(And  thence  thou  mayst  infer  if  1  speak  truth) 
I,  in  the  first  place^  counsel  thee  to  fly 
Unto  Elizabeth. 

Hen.  And  shall  a  land 

Be  my  asylum,  where  I  was  imprison'd  ? 
I  never  entertain* d  so  wild  a  thought  i 
There  ia  my  mother  forcibly  confined  ,  ,  • 

Or.  Dost  thou  not  see  it  clearly  ?    Much  less  free, 
And  lesa  aecure,  here  would  thy  mother  be 
Than  she  is  there.     I  controvert  it  not  ; 
Elizabeth  was  adverse  to  thee  once  : 
But  royal  connsela  change  with  change  of  times. 
Scarce  did  she  see  from  you  an  heir  arise, 
Of  her  no  less  than  of  his  raother^s  realm, 
Than  she,  entirely  pacified,  tow'rds  him, 
As  tow*rds  her  offapringj  tum*d  her  ev^ry  thought  ; 
And  more  reluctant  from  thia  time  became 
To  yield  herself  to  the  connubial  yoke. 
Afterwards  hearing  that  thou  hadat  incurred 
The  diseateem  of  Mary  ;  and  that  those 
Who  Lad  thrown  off  the  servitude  of  Borae 
Pined  in  oppression  ;  that  the  royal  child, 
E'en  with  hia  milk,  perniciously  imbibed 
Errors  of  superstition,  much  she  grieved. 
Hence  she  commanded  me,  if  towards  thyself 
Mary  changed  not  her  conduct,  to  direct 
To  thee  alone  the  orders  I  received  ; 
And  means  I  offer  thee,  (not  means  of  blood, 
For,  like  thyself,  I  hold  those  means  accursed) 
By  which  thou  wilt  infallibly  regain 
All  of  thy  former  splendor. — In  one  word. 
By  which  thou  mayst  obtain  thy  liberty  ; 
My  sovereign  pleaae  ;  to  thy  beloved  son 
Secure  a  loftier,  and  a  safer  station  ; 
Snatch  Mary  from  deceit  ;  annihilate 
Thy  guilty  foes  :  all  this,  if  so  thou  wilt, 
Quickly  thou  mayst  perform» 
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Mm*  What  dost  thou  meaa  ? 

Or,  That  which  \b  poBsible  to  do  :  which  thou 
Alone  canst  do,  others  not  e'en  attempt. — 
The  rojal  heir,  thy  aon^  will  be  the  means 
Of  thy  advancement,  and  at  once  of  peace  *  *  . 

Ren.  How?.  .  . 

Or.  In  these  thresholds  maxima  are  \ 

That  will  confirm  hie  servitude  to  Borne  ; 
He,  who  is  destined  one  day  to  possess 
The  twofold  sceptres  of  Britannia's  isles. 
Elizabeth,  and  with  her,  all  her  realm, 
Bee  this  with  evil  eye  :  for  recent  yet 
Are  in  my  country  the  inflicted  wounds, 
With  which  another  Mary  tortured  her» 
When  instigated  by  the  Spanish  Philip* 
Eternal  and  immitigable  hate, 
And  such  devotion  of  heroic  rage. 
Hath  Spain  to  us  bequeath'd,  that  each  of  us 
Had  rather  perish,  than  again  obey 
The  ritual  of  blood,  abhorr'd  and  cruel. 
Thy  son  will  be  compell'd  to  disavow 
The  Boman  worship,  should  the  day  arrive. 
When  he  is  calFd  to  fill  the  British  throne  : 
Were  it  not  better  for  us  all  that  he 
Never  imbibed  an  error  he  must  leave  ? 

Men.  Who  this  denies  ?    And  thou  p*rhapB  thiukest  1 
More  in  my  heart  attached  to  Eome  than  others  ? 
But  how  can  I,  according  to  my  judgment. 
Bring  up  my  son,  whose  very  intercourse 
To  me  is  interdicted  ?  .  ,  * 

Or.  But  wouldst  thou 

Be  master  of  his  person,  by  that  step 
Thou  wouldst  gftici  all. 

Sen.  Hence  is  h©  taken  from  me. 

Or.  And  hence  shouldst  thou  reooTer  him. 

Mm,  But  \ 

Watch  always* 

Or,  These  may  be  deceiTed,  be  bribed  -  • 

Rm.  And  grant  that  1  obtain  him  ;  afterwards 
How  shall  I  keep  him  .  ,  , 

Or,  I  will  keep  him  for  thee. 

Beneath  Elizabeth*fl  protecting  eye 
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He  shall  grow  up  :  and  she  will  be  to  him 
More  than  a  mother.     Fed  with  lofty  thoughts, 
There  shall  he  learn  to  reign  ;  let  me  avail 
Only  to  rescue  him  from  hence,  and  thou 
Shalt  quickly  see  thyself  the  master  here. 
Elizabeth  shall  make  thee  be  proclaim*d. 
During  his  adolescence,  for  thy  son, 
The  sov'reign-regent  of  this  realm  ;  henceforth 
Thou  mayst  assign  thy  spouse  what  part  seems  best 
To  thee  to  give  ;  precisely  that,  in  short. 
Which  she  appears  to  thee  to  merit. 

Hen,  —This 

Is  a  momentous  scheme  ... 

Or.  Does  it  offend  thee  ? 

Hen.  No  ;  but  it  seems  of  difficult  performance. 

Or.  Be  but  audacious  ;  all  will  then  be  easy. 

Hen.  We  have  conferr'd  too  long.    Leave  me  awhile  : 
I  would  reflect  upon  it  at  my  leisure. 

Or.  Ere  long,  then,  I  return  to  thee  :  the  time 
Is  urgent ,  .  . 

Hen.  When  the  night  is  far  advanced, 

Eetum  to  me,  as  much  as  possible, 
Observed  by  none. 

Or.  I  will  at  thy  commands 

Come  here.    Meanwhile,  0  Henry,  recollect. 
That  blows,  when  least  expected,  always  fall 
The  most  severe  ;  that  purposes  of  state 
Require  it  ;  and  that  thou  wilt  hence  derive 
Both  honor  and  advantage  to  thyself. 

Scene  III. 

HENRY. 

Hen.  I  hence  win  honor,  if  I  win  advantage. — 
This  is  a  mighty  scheme,  and  mighty  ills 
May  hence  originate  .  .  .  But  yet,  what  iUs  ? 
Though  it  bestead  me  not,  so  circumstanced 
Am  I,  that  nothing  now  can  injure  me  ... 
Who  comes  ?     What  can  this  man  now  seek  from  me  ? 
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Scene  IY. 
henry,  botewell. 

Hen,   Wliat   wanteet   thou   with   me  ?      Bring'st  tìioi 
jverclianoe 
The  wonted  homage  to  thy  pageant  king  ? 

Both.  Although  thou  treateat  mo  with  such  disdain, 
I,  not  the  less,  am  still  thy  faithful  subject. 
To  thee  the  queen  dispatch 'd  me  :  she  has  leam'd 
That  thou,  aa  of  an  insult,  bitterly 
Com  plainest  of  the  abode  assigned  to  thee. 
Know,  that  she  nleaiJB,  ere  long,  herself  to  oome  there 
With  thee  to  dwell  ;  and  further  I  am  bid 
To  say  to  thee  *  .  . 

Hen*  More  than  the  different  dwelling, 

Far  more,  it  mortifies  me  to  observe 
That  ev'ry  word  I  utter  is  repeated  ; 
Yet  this  injustice  is  not  new  to  me. 
Now  go  ;  and  tell  her,  that,  if  I  ought  not 
To  deem  myself  thentjse  injured,  such  excuse. 
Although  not  more  believed,  at  least  had  been 
More  welcome  from  her  lips  ;  and  not  by  means 
Of  an  ambassador  ,  <  . 

Both,  If  thou  wouldst  lend 

To  her  a  somewhat  more  benignant  ear, 
My  lord,  far  other  sentiments  than  these 
Thou  wouldst  hear  from  her  lipa  i  nor  should  I  be 
The  messenger  selected  :  but,  she  fears 
Lest  that  her  words  to  thee  .  .  . 

Hen.  She  fears  lest  she 

Should  wound  me  with  her  words  ;  and  aeeks,  at  once, 
To  do  it  with  her  deeds. 

Both.  Thou  art  deceived* 

I  know  how  much  she  loves  thee  ;  and  in  proof, 
I,  though  unwelcome  to  thee,  though  by  thee 
Suspected  wrongfully,  address' d  myself 
To  bring  to  thee  a  message  so  import-ant. 
That  to  another  than  myself  the  queen 
Would  not  confide  it  :  it  is  auch  that  thou 
Art  bound  to  hear  it;  neither  from  her  lips 
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Would  Mary  venture  to  express  it  to  thee  : 
A  message,  which  'tis  difficult  to  speak, 
But  yet,  which,  if  convey'd  as  she  suggested, 
As  the  expostulation  of  a  friend. 
Clearly  denotes  no  lukewarm  tenderness. 

Hen.  Com'st  thou  as  arbiter  of  hidden  secrets  ? — 
Thou,  who  art  thou  ? 

*  Both.  .  .  .  Since  thou  wouldst  fain  forget 

The  action  of  Dunbar,  whence,  having  first 
The  rebels  slain,  I  reconducted  you 
Both  here  in  safety  to  your  throne  ;  I  am 
One  who,  because  it  is  imposed  on  him. 
Now  speaks  to  thee. 

^67».  But  it  is  not  imposed 

On  me  to  hear  thee. 

Both.  Yet  thou  hearest  others. 

Hen.  What  say'st  thou  ?    Others  ? . . .  What  audacity  ! . . . 

Both.  Thou  in  these  thresholds  art  betray'd  ;  but  not 
By  those  whom  thou  mistrustest.     Thou  thyself. 
E'en  more  than  all  of  us,  shouldst  doubt  a  man, 
To  whom  the  function  of  ambassador, 
Impulse  and  opportunity  affords 
To  perfidy  unpunish'd.     To  ourselves 
Ormond  comes  not  the  messenger  of  peace  t 
And  yet  thou  hearest  him  at  length  ;  .  .  . 

Hen.  Ye  traitors  ! 

Is  this  to  me  imputed  as  a  crime  ? 
Ye  are  as  vile  as  ye  perfidious  are  ; 
Ye  twist  to  evil  ev'ry  deed  of  mine. 
Ormond  obtain'd  the  audience  he  desired  : 
I  sought  him  not  :  ambassador  to  me 
He  came  not  here  .  .  . 

Both.  Assuredly  he  came 

Contriving  machinations  'gainst  thyself: 
Were  he  no  more  than  traitor  I     But  already 
E'en  more  defective  in  dexterity 
Than  in  discretion,  he  has  proved  himself  : 
Far  too  precipitately  he  divulged 
His  hidden  hopes,  his  culpable  designs  : 
With  want  of  caution  he  betray'd  lumself 
So  prematurely,  that  before  he  spoke 
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With  the©,  the  qneen  already  knew  the  whole. 
Nor  thence,  for  kim,  whoxn  he  would  fain  delude. 
Ha»  the  queen's  ixjeom  bo  much  wratli  conceived, 
Ab  generous  pity*     In  her  name^  O  king, 
I  do  adjure  thee  to  renoimce  thy  error  ; 
Nor,  with  thy  own  dishonor,  do  thou  bring 
Advantage  to  the  traitor»  detriment 
To  her  who  loves  thee. 

Hen.  — More  explicitly 

Speak  thou,  or  cseaee  to  apeak  :  mysterioua  words 
I  do  not  comprehend  :  I  only  know, 
That  where  ye  all  of  yon  alike  are  traitors^ 
I  can  among  yon  scarcely  recognize 
Who  now  he  tray  a  me. 

Botk  Easy  'tis  to  see  it  : 

The  one  who  most  would  profit  by  thy  ruin, 
Elizabeth,  your  persevering  foe, 
Your  envious,  crafty,  and  feroci  ouB  foe. 
Dreads  peace  betwixt  yon.     What  canst  hope  from  her 

Heii.  From  her?  * ,  ♦  I   nothing  hope  ;  and  nothing  aak; 
And  nothing  ,  ,  ,  But  what  knowest  thou  ?     Speak  on  : 
What  itì  alleged  against  me  ?    What  belie vea,  _ 

And  what  says,  Mary  ?  ,  *  . 

Both,  When  a  heart  is  gen'rous, 

What  need  of  others  to  reprove  its  faults  ? 
What  ought  I  now  to  say?    Except  that  Ormond 
A  villain  is  ;  that  snares  are  being  laid 
For  thy  destmction  ;  and  that  for  thy  son, 
Thy  son  so  innocent,  with  many  tears, 
Mary  conjures  the©  now  *  .  , 

H&n.  0  I  wherefore  weeps  she  ? . 

Thou  lay'st  those  snares  for  me  .  .  , 

Bolk  My  lord>  thou  ait 

Thy  own  deceiver  ;  I  do  not  deceive  tnee. 
The  sehemes  of  Orniond  were  already  known  : 
Already  from  his  indiscreet  expressions, 
Before  he  came  here  to  propose  it  to  thee, 
That  impione  stratagem  transpired  .  .  - 

Ben.  Tome?. 

How  Jar's t  thou,  ribald  one,  thus  speak  to  me  ?  , 
If  thou  proceedest,  I  will  make  thee  ,  .  , 
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Both.  Thus, 

My  lord,  I  have  fulfilled  the  task  imposed. 

Hen,  And  I  my  toleration  have  exhausted. 

Both,  I  spoke,  because  I  was  impell*d  by  duty  .  .  . 

Hen,  Beyond  thy  duty  hast  thou  spoken.     Hence  ! 

Both,  What  to  the  queen  must  I  report  ? 

Hen,  Go  ;  tell  her,  .  .  • 

That  thou  art  rash. 

Both.  My  lord  . .  . 

Hen.  What  !  not  yet  gone  ? 

SCGENE   V. 
HENRY. 

Hen.  All,  all  are  base;  and  I  am  like  the  rest. — 
O  dark  abyss  of  infamy  and  fraud  ! 
Ah  fool  !     Could  I,  in  an  ambassador 
From  Britain  sent,  place  any  confidence  ?  .  .  . 

Scene  VI. 

HENRY,   ORMOND. 

Hen.  Ketum'st  thou  here  so  soon  ? 

Or.  One  doubt  alone 

Kemains  unsatisfied  :  hence  I  return  .  .  . 

Hen.  Thou  witless  traitor  !  dar*st  thou  in  my  sight 
Appear  again  ? 

Or.  Alas  !  what  has  befallen  ?  .  .  . 

Hen.  Say,  didst  thou  hope  that  I  should  not  discover 
From  whence  thy  fraudulent  proposals  sprung  ? 
And  dost  thou  fancy  that  they  will  remain 
Unpunished  ? 

Or.  Whence  so  unexpectedly 

Art  thou  thus  changed  ?  .  .  .  Erewhile  thou   spakest 
me  .  .  . 

Hen.  Erewhile  I  wish'd  to  see  to  what  a  length 
Thy  hostile  and  insidious  stratagems. 
Beneath  a  mask  of  peace,  would  carry  thee. — 
But,  didst  thou  ever  think  that  I  would  deign 
To  supplicate  in  your  deceitful  realm 
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Assiitanoe  for  myself,  or  for  laj  son 
A  poriloTis  asyliua  ? 

Or.  »  ,  >  If  I  waB 

Tlie  maker-up  of  fraud  witli  thee^  think'st  iboti 
That  it  was  now  mj  fault  ? 

Hen.  It  waa  the  fatiLt 

Both  of  thyself,  and  her  who  sent  thee  her©, 
And  of  thy  hated  function  ,  . , 

Or.  Rather  say, 

Of  the  detested  court  in  which  I*m  stationed  : 
The  crime  was  hatched  in  this  perfidious  sail. 
Should  I  have  ever,  of  my  own  accord. 
Presumed  to  tamper  with  thee  ?     In  such  guilt 
Mary  involved  me  ;  to  who«e  will,  in  all  things, 
Elizabeth  commanded  me  to  yield. 
That  which  she  T^HlPd,  I  &aid  ;  and  now,  of  this, 
A  double  treason,  she  accuses  ine 
To  thee  ? — 0  no,  I  shall  not  be  deceived  : 
May  Heaven  permit,  henceforth,  that  I  engage 
In  no  transaction  with  a  race  Like  this. 
Whatever  here  may  be  the  consequence, 
I  feel  that  I  am  innocent  ;  such  now 
Do  I  proclaim  myself;  and  such  elsewhere 
I  shall  proclaim  myself  with  lofty  voice. 

Scene  VII. 

HENRY. 

Mm.  Thou   say'et  the  truth;    whose  guilt  is 
hers  ? — 
Am  I  the  laughing-stock  of  all?    0  rage  ! — 
Onoe  more  shall  this  perfidious  woman  hear  me. 
Yet  once  more  hear  my  voice.     I  am  compelled 
To  give  the  last  indulgence  to  my  rage 
In  a  few  words  :  but  afterwards  'tis  time 
To  try  more  daring,  efficaciona  measures. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

HENRY,  MARY. 

Hen.  Madam,  I  hate  deceit  ;  it  serves  me  not  ; 
And,  if  it  served  me,  I  would  not  adopt  it. 
But  thou,  why  dost  thou  clothe  perfidious  schemes 
With  simulated  love  ?    I  have,  I  know. 
Offended  thee  ;  but  openly  I  did  it. 
Thou  shouldst  from  me  have  leam'd  at  least  the  rules 
By  which  'tis  lawful  to  offend  an  equal. 

Ma.  What  words  are  these  ?     What  hast  thou  met  with, 
say? 
Before  firm  peace  betwixt  us  is  renew*d, 
I  hear  already  .  .  . 

Hen,  Peace  *twixt  us,  thou  sayest  ? 

I  swear  betwixt  us  everlasting  discord  : 
Avow  thy  purposes  ;  and  copy  me  : 
I  would,  at  last,  to  thee  point  out  the  way. 
By  which  thou  mayst  pour  out  thy  fathomless, 
Aiid  pent-up  rancor  :  1  would  spare  to  thee 
Further  deceptions,  further  flatteries  ; 
And  further  crimes. 

Ma,  0  Heav'ns  I  and  such  rebuke 

Do  I  deserve  from  thee  ? 

Hen,  Thou  sayest  well. 

Thy  guilt  at  length  to  such  a  pitch  has  risen. 
That  all  rebukes  are  vain.     Disdainful  silence 
Were  more  judicious  ;  thou  nought  else  dost  merit  : — 
But  yet,  this  transient  utterance  somewhat  soothes  me  ; 
And,  for  the  last  time,  now  to  make  thee  hear 
This  voice,  which  to  thy  conscience-stricken  heart 
Is  not  supportable. — Means  of  redress. 
Less  infamous,  and  more  effectual  far 
Than  thine,  are  in  my  reach.     In  thousand  ways 
I  might,  within  thy  realm,  make  head  against  thee  : 
Nor  does  thy  pow'r  divert  me  from  the  purpose  : 
Myself  alone  commands  inaction  here  : 
I  would  not  in  our  private  broils  involve 
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Thifi  unoffending  people. — But,  to-moirow 
Thou  shalt  hear  tidingB  of  mj  destiny  : 
And  may  I  never  more  behold  thy  face. 
To  thy  remorse,  (if  even  that  remams) 
And  to  thy  faithful  couneellorSi  I  leave  thee. 

Mil.  Ungrateful,  ,  ,  ,  with  more  fitting  epithet 
Not  to  addrasa  thee  :  of  my  Ixjundless  love 
Is  tliin  the  recompenee  ?     My  atiifrance  long  ? 
My  uiiexampled  suffVance  ?  .  .  .  Speak'st  thon  thus  ?  . . 
Thus  clear' Eat  thee  of  thy  fault? — Whence  thy  contempt? 
Dost  thou  no  more  roiiiember  who  I  ana  ? 
And  who  thou  wert?  .  .  .  Ah,  pardon,  pardon  me; 
'i'hou  now  compel I'st  me  to  adopt  a  language, 
To  her  who  si>eake  it,  far  more  than  to  him 
Who  iiearg  it,  infiupportabla     But  say. 
In  what  have  I  ofi'ended  thee  ?    By  thus 
Inviting  thee,  entreating  thy  return  ? 
By  the  unguarded  waiTnth  of  my  reception  ? 
By  yielding  thee  too  much?    By  deeming  thee 
Acceeaihle  to  thoughts  of  peni  ten  ee. 
Or  wise  resolveB,  or  thy  Imrd  heart  possessed 
E*en  of  a  momentary  gratitude  ? 

Sen*  The  throne  thou  iillest  :  and  the  throne  was  ever 
Prolific  in  conclusive  arguments. 
But,  I  am  not  amaz^ed  :  -whatever  has  happened 
Confirms  the  fears  of  ray  foreboding  heart* 
Yet,  it  is  fitting  that  I  ehouhi  assure  thee 
T  never  had  lecourse  to  artifice  ; 
That  1  have  not,  so  much  as  thou  raayst  deera, 
A  weak,  a  headstrong,  or  an  abject  spirit  ; 
And  that  your  shameful  arts  ,  .  * 

Ma,  Act  as  thou  wilt  ; 

I  onIy*do  beseech  thee  not  to  soil 
Thy  lauguage  towVda  me  with  injurious  phrases  ; 
Thence  equally  unworthy  him  who  speaks, 
And  her  oonstrain'd  to  hear  them. 

Sen.  Evermore 

In  words  do  I  offend  thee  ;  thou  in  deeds 
Offendest  me.     Is  the  remembrance  fled  ?  ,  .  , 

Ma,  Profound  remembrance  in  my  heart  I  keep 
Of  the  remonstrances  so  often  utter'd, 
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And  so  much  disregarded  ;  faithful,  true, 

And  wise  remonstrances  ;  which,  what  thou  art, 

Thy  manners,  and  thy  disposition,  painted, 

Ere  I  bestow*d  on  thee  this  hand  of  mine. 

Blinded  by  love,  I  would  not  see,  believe  .  .  . 

Who  then  dissembled  ?  .  .  .  Speak,  ungrateful  one  .  .  . 

Alas,  alas  ! — Kepentance  now  is  late, 

And  fruitless  ...  0  my  God  !  .  .  .  and  is  it  true. 

That  thou,  at  any  cost,  wouldst  rather  I 

Should  be  thy  foe  ?..  .  That,  thou  canst  never  make  me. 

Thou  plainly  see'st,  that  thou  canst  scarcely  raise 

A  transient  flame  of  anger  in  my  breast  : 

One  word  of  thinej  one  little  word,  suffices 

To  cancel  ev'ry  provocation  past  : 

If  thou  wilt  hear  it,  all  my  love  is  ready 

To  speak  to  me  again.     Now,  0  my  husband, 

Why  wilt  thou  not,  whatever  it  be,  confess 

The  reason  of  thy  recent  discontent  ? 

Quickly  will  I .  .  . 

Hen,  Art  thou  desirous,  then. 

To  hear  it  from  my  lips  ;  although  it  is 
Well  known  to  thee,  no  less  than  to  myself? 
Thou  shalt  be  satisfied  without  delay. 
'Tis  not  thy  feign'd  affection  ;  not  thy  feign*d 
And  flattering  words  ;  not  the  allotted  dwelling  ; 
'Tis  not  the  separation  from  my  son  ; 
The  promise  of  supreme  authority 
Changed  into  more  intolerable  wrongs  ; 
I  do  not,  no,  of  all  these  things  complain  : 
These  with  the  usual  tenor  correspond 
Of  thy  deportment  towards  me  ;  all  the  fault 
Is  mine,  that  I  believed  thee.     But  the  wrong. 
The  only  wrong  that  I  can  ne'er  endure. 
Is  that  which  thou  hast  recently  contrived. 
And  what  ?    At  last  thou  call'st  Elizabeth, 
In  the  so  many  indiscreet  offences 
With  which  thou  ever  plottest  to  my  loss, 
ITie  false  Elizabeth  to  take  a  part  ? 

Ma.  What  dost  thou  now  allege  against  me  ?     Heav'ns  ! 
What  proof  of  this  hast  thou  ?  .  .  . 

Hen.  'Tis  true  that  Ormond 
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Perfidious  is,  but  not  like  others  here  ; 

In  vain  thon  aente&t  him  to  flatter  me, 

To  tempt,  to  promise,  to  seduce.     Did  mortal 

E'er  h^ir  of  ench  a  plot  ?    Yee,  forcibly 

To  wish  to  goad  me  into  treachery  ? 

"WTienee  pretexts  thon  might' et  afterwards  derive 

For  thy  conceal'd  iniquity  .  ^ . 

Ma.  What  hear  I? 

May  Heav'n  to  ashes  instantly  reduce  mo. 
If  I  e*er  _  . 

Hen,  Perjury  avails  not  here* 

At  onoe  I  recognized  the  artifice, 
And,  the  decei%'er  to  deceive,  I  feign'd 
To  j^cld  to  hifi  entreaties  :  but  I  loathe. 
And  I  am  wearied  of,  such  abject  arts  : 
Ormond  already  has  received  from  me 
A  final  answer.     Now  Elizabeth 
Will  scorn  tliee,  who  detested  thee  before  ; 
And  she  will  be  the  first  to  blame,  and  raise 
A  bitter  outcry  'gainst  those  very  crimes. 
To  which  herself  impelled  thee. 

Ma,  This  is  all 

A  vile  imposture.     Who  thus  dares  to  soil 
My  name  with  guilt  ?  -  ,  . 

Men.  Thy  followers  possess 

Souls  thoroughly  imbued  with  perfidy  ; 
Do  not  afflict  thyself  :  they  have  but  shown 
Themselves  not  fully  skiU'd  in  choice  of  time. 
Bothwell  and  Ormond,  nobly  emulouB 
To  fathom  the  recesses  of  ray  heait. 
Have  both  their  own,  and  thine,  too  much  exposed*^. 

Ma.  — ^If  reason  could  have  influence  o'er  thy  soni 
Or  wert  thou  in  a  state  to  hear  it  now. 
It  would  be  easy  to  explain  the  whole  : 
To  call  them  both  together  ;  and  to  bear  *  .  _ 

Sen.  I  he  confronted  with  euch  men  as  these  ?  .  •  . 

ilf«.  And  how  by  any  other  means  can  I 
Convince  thee  of  the  truth  ?    How  from  thine  eyes 
Remove  the  bandage  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  removed  already  : 

I  sec  too  cleai'ly  ,  ,  .  — Yet,  wouldst  thou  at  ooc© 
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Convince  me,  and  my  apprehensions  quell  ? 
To  thee  but  one  infallible  resource 
Eemains  for  this.     From  thee  do  I  require 
The  execrable  head  of  haughty  Bothwell  ; 
And  Ormond*s  instant  banishment. — With  this, 
Say,  art  thou  ready  to  comply  ? 

Ma,  ,    At  length 

I  see,  (alas,  too  evidently  see  !) 
To  what  thy  wishes  tend.     Whoe'er  he  be 
That  may  communicate  to  me  the  truth, 
Is  for  that  cause  alone  obnoxious  to  thee  : 
He,  be  he  who  he  may,  in  whom  I  trust. 
Becomes  thy  foe.     Be  quick,  renew  at  once 
The  massacre  of  Eizzio  :  thou  art  used 
With  thy  own  hands  to  execute  thy  vile 
And  unjust  vengeances.     Thou  mayst  destroy. 
In  the  same  generous,  heroic  guise, 
The  life  of  Bothwell  ;  to  restrain  thy  crimes 
I  have  no  pow*r  :  reason  forbids  that  I 
Should  imitate  thee  in  these  bloody  rites. 
Let  Bothwell  be  condemned,  if  he  is  guilty  ; 
But  let  him  first  be  heard.     While  I  disdain  not 
To  subject  e*en  myself  to  the  tribunal 
Of  solemn,  and  irrefragable  justice. 
Shall  I  dare  subject  to  despotic  power 
Even  the  very  vilest  of  my  people  ? 

Hen.  Here  guilty  men  can  always  challenge  favor, 
While,  from  the  worthy,  justice  stands  aloof  : 
See  what  it  is  to  reign. — I  take  my  leave  ; 
Farewell. 

Ma.        Ah  !  hear  me  .  .  . 

Hen,  I  intend  to  pass 

In  the  allotted  fortress  this  last  night, 
Which  I  devote  to  anguish,  not  to  sleep. 
The  invitation  I  accept  ;  a  dwelling, 
Which  I  am  not  constrained  to  share  with  thee. 
Is  welcome  to  me,  till  to-morrow's  dawn 
Beholds  me  far  from  thy  abhorred  city. 
I  thought  indeed  e'en  yet  to  cause  in  thee 
Some  perturbation  ;  but  I  vainly  thought  it. — 
Thy  face  is  tranquil  as  thy  heart  is  false. 
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Scene  II. 


MARY. 


[act  IT. 


Jfri*  — Unhappy  II..,  Where  am  I  ?..  .  What,  alas  ! 
Can  I  now  do  ?..  .  What  furv  giiads  him  on  ? .  ,  . 
Whence  cmn  these  infamous  BuspiL'ions  rise  ?  .  .  . 
In  what  does  he  confide?     In  my  ecf^rn^j  love?  .  .  . 
But,  if  he  should  attempt  ?  .  .  .  Here  he  must  stay  .  >  - 
If  he  departs  from  henocì^  he  will  excite 
Hati'ed  for  tne  in  ev'iy  one  he  meets, 
Eather  than  pity  for  him  Bel  f  :  Heav'n  kno'wa 
That  I  no  other  wise  am  cnlpahle. 
Than  that  too  much  I  loved  him,  and  too  Utile 
I)ificern*d  him  as  he  is*     What  will  now  Bay 
The  impious  sects,  accustomed  so  long  time 
To  rail  with  bitter  calumnies  against  me? 
These  cv'ry  day  increase  in  strength  and  number 
Perchance  on  these  unworthy  Henry  leans  .  .  , 
Doubts,  errors,  dangers,  fears,  on  eT*Ty  side 
I  see,  alas  !  arising.     To  resolve 
Th  jjerilouij  ;  to  hesitate  is  worse  .  ,  , 


Scene  III. 

MARY,    BOTH  WELL. 

Ma.  Bothvrell,  approach  :  if  thou  with  thy  advioo  ' 
Canst  not  now  succor  my  distracted  state. 
Perchance  I  stand  iipon  the  very  brink 
(if  a  tremendous  precipice. 

Bi4L  Alas  ! 

Long  hast  thou  stood  there  ;  but  now  more  than  ever  : 

Ma.   And  what?     With    Henry's    thoughts   art 
acquainted  ?  ,  .  . 

Both.  I  know  the  deeds  of  Henry.     But,  O  queen, 
TTafcjt  thou  e'er  known  me  to  approach  thy  presenoe 
As  the  accuser  of  another  man, 
Much  less,  then,  of  thy  consort  ?    Yet  to-day 
Heceedty  compels  me  e'en  to  this. 

3fa.  Then  plots  have  been  contrived  ?  .  .  . 

Both.  Contrived,  say'et  tha 

They  had  e'en  now,  had  Bothw^ell  not  been  here. 
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Been  executed.     Thou  art  well  aware 
That  I  suggested  how  much  it  behoved 
To  watch  o*er  Henry  unremittingly, 
And  learn  the  real  cause  of  his  return  : 
But,  ere  'twas  long,  of  all  his  purposes 
I  gain'd  a  full  discovery.     Ormond  sought 
A  private  audience  ;  tampered  with  his  faith  ; 
With  flatteries  and  promises  assail'd  him  : 
Then  dared  he  to  propose  to  him,  and  gain'd. 
That  he  should  yield  to  him  thy  son  .  .  . 

Ma.  What  hear  I? 

To  Ormond?.  .  . 

Both,  Yes  ;  that  he  might  forthwith  place  him 

Within  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Ma.  Ah,  traitor  ! . . .  Thus  despoil  me  of  my  son  ? . . . 
And  yield  him  to  her  hands  ? . .  . 

Both.  A  recompense 

For  this  his  treach'ry,  Henry  covenants 
That  he  exclusively  should  rule  this  realm. 
He  thence  designs  to  dictate  laws  to  thee. 
To  trample  more  and  more  beneath  his  feet 
The  sacred  rites  of  Kome,  and  to  devote 
(See  what  a  father  !)  everlastingly 
His  own  son  to  perdition  .  . . 

Ma.  Heav'ns  !     No  more. 

With  horror  am  I  stricken  .  .  .  And  erewhile 
Had  he  so  much  audacity,  that  he 
Himself  to  me  imputed  all  the  guilt 
Of  this  abominable  artifice  ? 
He  said  that  Ormond  was  impell'd  by  me 
To  execute  this  project  ;  that  such  snares 
Were  all  of  my  contrivance  :  base  accuser  !  .  .  . 

Both.  He  had  recourse  to  subterfuge  with  thee, 
Fearing  that  thou  his  treach'ry  hadst  discover'd. 
I  erewhile,  in  thy  name,  presumed  to  try 
Dissuasive  arguments  :  for  such  a  fault 
He  would  excuse  himself,  but  found  no  means  : 
He  cannot,  nor  knows  how  to  contradict  it  : 
Hence  he  burst  forth  in  such  immod'rate  rage. 
That  what  at  first  in  me  was  mere  surmise, 
Became  conviction.     I  to  Ormond  ran; 
And  the  weak  judgment,  the  precarious  faith, 
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[act  nrJ 


Irreeolution,  and  iaooiuitatioy 

Of  Henry  I  displayed  to  him  ;  and  feign*d 

That  that  same  Henry  had  incautiously 

To  me,  in  part,  the  stratagem  divulged- 

Ormond,  although  well  vereed  in  oonrtly  arts, 

Yet  thought  himself  be  tray 'd  ;  and  siiddenly 

Chan^ng  his  views,  denied  it  not  to  me  ; 

Yet  he  maintained  that  Henry  was  the  first 

To  counsel  him  to  seize  the  chUA  ;  that  he 

Quickly  determined  to  reveal  to  thee 

The  whole  of  this  design  :  and  that  he  feign'd 

"With  binif  expreesly  for  tliie  purpose  only. 

Consent  to  do  it.     Then,  I  sXm  fcigu'd 

To  yield  to  him  full  credenee  ;  and  at  length 

So  far  prevaird  on  him,  that  he  himself 

Now  c3omefi  to  thee  with  a  sincere  con:feBaion 

Of  ey'ry  thing  that  happened*     Wilt  thou,  hear  him  ? 

He  waits  thy  summons  .  ,  . 

Ma.  Let  him  CM>me,  and  quickl  r. 


SCBME   IV- 
MABY. 

Ma,  My   son  !  ,  ,  .  What   have   I   heard?  . 
surrendered 
To  that  most  cruel,  envious,  crafty  woman  ? 
And  who  surrenders  him  to  her?    His  father; 
His  very  father  thus  betrays  his  blood. 
His  honor,  and  himself?    Was  there,  alas  I 
Such  guilt  e'er  found  united  in  one  man 
With  such  infatuation  ? 


my 


Scene  Y. 
mary,  bothwell,  ormol^d. 

Ma.  Speak  the  truth  ; 

What  words  did  Henr^-  use  to  thee  ? 

Or.  He  , ,  .  yes  - 

He  bitterly  ,  .  .  deplored  the  disesteem 
In  which  all  hold  him  here. 

Ma.  It  is  not  now 

The  time  to  soften  down  his  words  :  the  mask 
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Take  off  ;  confess  to  me  his  rash  proposals, 
And  thy  rash  promises. 

Or,  ...  Tis  true  .  .  .  that  he  .  .  . 

Sought ...  to  obtain  of  me,  ...  in  his  behalf. 
The  interference  of  Elizabeth. 

Ma,  Now  by  sincerity  alone  canst  thou 
Defend  thyself.    I  know  the  whole  affair. 
What  boots  concealment  ?    'Twere  in  vain  for  thee 
To  seek  by  silence  to  elude  confession. 
Henry  himself,  as  oautioué  in  performing, 
As  in  contriving  projects,  would  betray 
Himself,  and  Ormond,  and  Elizabeth  : 
But  from  thy  lips  I  fain  would  hear  the  truth  .  .  . 

Or,  Henry  complained  to  me  that  in  these  walls 
His  offspring,  destined  for  a  double  realm, 
Was  train'd  perniciously  :  hence  he  himself 
Determined  to  surrender  him  in  hostage 
To  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  pledge  of  faith  .  .  . 

Ma,  0  unexampled  father  !    And  didst  thou 
Consent  to  this  ? 

Or,  .  .  .  By  a  direct  refusal 

I  would  not  quench  his  hopes  too  suddenly  .  .  . 
I  feign*d  consent,  to  learn  his  further  purpose  ... 

Ma,  Let  this  suffice  ;  no  more.     Elizabeth, 
As  plotter  of  her  fraudulent  designs, 
Hither  dispatch'd  thee  ;  but,  as  I  conceived, 
Of  fraudulent  designs  more  subtly  plann'd. 
Now  go  thou  ;  that  which  on  thy  own  account 
Thou  dost  not  merit,  to  thy  rank  I  yield. 
Elizabeth  meanwhile  shall  learn  from  me, 
That  an  ambassador  to  me  is  due. 
More  dexterous  at  least,  if  not  more  faithful, 

Scene  VI. 

MARY,  BOtHWELL. 

Both,  There's  art,  but  mistimed  art,  in  all  his  words. 
'Twixt  truth  and  lies  how  clumsily  he  shuffles  ! 
'Tis  well  that  he  has  been  found  out  in  time. 

Ma,  — I  find  not  in  me  in  this  hour  of  need 
Or  strength  to  act,  or  wisdom  to  explore  : 

2  o  3 
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By  tloubtji,  Ity  iUiger,  and  by  iear,  at  once 

I  foel  my  heart  as  if  asunder  torn  ; 

And»  wouldBt  thou  think  it  ?  btill  that  heart  retains 

1  know  nut  what  of  hope  ,  ,  . 

Both.  And  I  too  hope. 

That  now,  since  the  discovered  plot's  defeated, 
No  other  evil  lurkg  behind. 

Jlfa,  0  Heav'nB  1 

Such  Henry  is»  that  now  that  he  perceives 
His  fooli&h  enterprise  discover  d  ,  .  . 

BotL  He? 

What  can  he  do  ? 

Ma,  He  may  fox*sake  my  realm. 

His  cruel,  last  fajrewell,  ab*eady  he  ,  ,  . 

Both,  Fornake  thy  realm  ? — Before  'twas  even  knowii,J 
Thi^  new  aggression,  thou  didat  interdict 
With  justice  such  a  step  :  more  just  would  be 
That  interdiction  now  ;  now,  that  percbance. 
As  an  atonement  for  his  ill-pìann*d  schemes, 
Others  he  would  devise  in  foreign  climea 
With  more  sucecssftil  boldness. 

Ma,  'Tis  most  just  : 

I  oft  have  thoiight  of  this  ;  but  yet .  ,  , 

Both.  Wlio  knows 

Where  his  malignant  steps  might  carry  him? 
Who  knows  what  succor  he  might  dare  solicit?  .  - 
He  would  obtain  it;  yes^  too  certainly 
In  others*  rancor  ho  would  surely  find 
A  firm  alliance.— Thou  shouldst  now  select 
The  leiiiser  evil  .  ,  , 

Mu.  But  what  is  the  lesser? 

Both,  Bettor  than  I  thou  know'et  it  :  but  to  have 
Eecouree  to  violence  thy  kind  heart  shocks. 
Yet,  what  wouldst  thou  ?    Wouldst  thou  that  Henry  fin 
Protection  from  Elizabeth  ?    If  he 
lu  person  treat  with  her,  far  other  plots  .  .  » 

Ma,  0  fatal  day  \  and  perhaps  the  harbinger 
Of  othera  still  more  fatal  !    Is  it  true 
That  thoo  at  length  art  come  ?  ,  ,  .  Disastrous  day^ 
And  apprehended  long  ! ,  .  .  Unhappy  I  ! 
'Gainst  him  who  heretofore  has  shared  my  love, 
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Who  shared  the  fondest  wishes  of.  my  heart, 
Shall  I  use  violence  ?  ...  I  cannot  do  it .  .  . 
And,  come  what  may,  it  never  shall  be  done. 

Both,  But,  think  how  deeply  he  may  injure  thee  .  .  . 

Ma.  What  injury  can  he  inflict,  that  equals 
The  loss  of  his  affection  ? 

Both,  Should  he  once 

Make  good  his  flight  from  hence,  assuredly 
Thou  ne'er  wouldst  see  him  more  .  .  . 

Ma.  O  HeaVn  forbid  !.. . 

May  I  not  lose  him  quite  .  .  . 

Both,  And  dost  not  thou, 

Much  as  thy  husband,  love  thy  son,  O  mother  ? 
That  son  is  now  in  danger  terrible  ; 
Death  of  the  soul,  the  only  real  death. 
Errors  corrupting  and  heretical. 
Await,  thou  know'st,  his  youthful  innocence. 

Ma,  Assuredly  I  ought .  .  .  but,  .  .  .  how,  alas?  . .  . 

Both,  If  Henry's  liberty  were  somewhat  lessen*d  ; 
Or  round  his  sacred  royal  person  placed 
Some  slight  impediments  to  its  abuse  7  ,  ,  , 

Ma,  He's  too  impatient  of  control  already  : 
Remorse,  disgrace,  and  turbulent  despair. 
Might  make  him  still  more  headstrong  than  he  is. 
And  all  my  faithless  and  rebellious  subjects 
Would  be  his  partisans. 

Both,  ...  I  now  perceive 

One  means  by  which  thou  mayst  accomplish  this. 
And  yet  excite  no  tumult  ;  one,  no  more. — 
The  night  descends  ;  surround  with  armed  men 
Amid  its  shades,  the  hill,  where  singly  towers 
His  royal  dwelling.     Thither  has  he  now 
Withdrawn,  to  wait  there  for  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  then  depart  from  thence  :  he  has  with  him 
A  few  obscure  companions.     Let  him  stay  there. 
Courteously  guarded  :  no  one  will  attempt 
Thus  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  and  thus  at  once 
Thou  mak'st  his  rage  abortive.    Through  this  night 
No  man  to  him  should  penetrate  :  to-morrow 
An  op'ning  leave  for  thy  just  arguments  ; 
And  let  him  then  impugn  them,  if  he  can. 
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[act  v. 
All  I  tMnfe,  ' 


BotL 
Thou  hast  no  other. 

Ma.  But,  in  doing  this  -  .  , 

Jiotk  T  will  talee  «ire  of  that,  if  thou  desirest  * . . 

Ma.  But  Bhf>uld,  perchance,  the  oixiers  be  exceeded  ? 
Be  on  thy  guard  .  .  , 

Both  Wliat  dost  thou  apprehend  ? 

That  I'm  unfitted  for  the  execution  ? 
But,  time  is  short  ;  and,  less  we  miss  the'  oecasion^ 
I  fly  -  .  . 

Ma.      Ah  no  ;  ...  stay  here  ,  .  . 

Both  For  once,  at  leaet, 

1  will  MBe  force  with  thee  ;  0,  recollect, 
I  saved  the©  once  before  ,  .  , 

Ma,  I  know  it  ;  but .  .  , 

Both.  Confide  in  rae. 


Scene  VII. 

MART. 

Ml.  Ah  !  DO  .  .  -  Suspend  . 

0  fatal  and  irrevocable  moment  I 
Upon  a  thread  my  peace  and  fume  bow  hang. 


,  He  flies.— 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I, 

MARY,  AltTRRAY. 

Mur,  Laying  aside  all  cereraoniona  forms. 
Anxious  and  breathless,  I  presume  to  come. 
At  an  unusual  hour,  to  thy  apartments. 
0  what  a  night  is  this  '  .  -  , 

Ma.  What  wouMst  thou  now  ? 

Mur.  What  hast  thou  done  ?    ^Vho  thuH  ha^  counfielll 
thee? 
In  the  recenj^efi  of  thy  palace  rutw 
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Canst  thou  securely  sit,  wliile  armed  men 

Ami  military  criea  surrouiid  thy  consort  ?  *  *  .  ' 

Ma,  But  whence  this  boldneììs  in  thee  ?  ,  .  .  All  will  se© 
To-morrow  that  I've  robbed  him  of  no  powV, 

Except  the  powV  of  injuring  himself,  _ 

Mur.  Whatever  the  motive,  the  effect  m  monstrous,  I 

Most  cruel^  temble,  and  unexampled  :  I 

And  far  more  raises  fury  in  the  people,  I 

Than  strikes  them  with  alarm.     Now,  well  retìoct  :  I 

There  are  perhaps  who  deceive  thee  :  perhaps  I  corae  | 

In  time  to  re-enlighten  thee.     To  us^  | 

Erom  guilty  satellites  who  inundate  J 

AH  quarters  of  the  city,  in  their  hands  I 

Bearing  IngnbriouB  toroheo  and  drawn  swords,  I 

Mischief  al<jne  can  come.    What  do  these  troops  J 

Around  the  rock  where  stands  the  royal  dwelling,  I 

Banged  in  a  circle^  with  ferocious  looks  I 

Keeping  each  man  at  distance  ?  I 

Ma.                                          For  my  deeds  I 

Am  I  accountable  to  thee  ?    Upright  I 

Are  my  designs  ■  they  shall  he  known  to  those  I 

Who  ought  to  know  them*    Dost  thou  place  thy  trust  I 

In  the  audacious  people  ?  1 

Mur,                               In  myself  j 

I  trust  alone,  and  in  that  God  of  truth  I 

Of  whom  I  am  the  minister.    From  me  1 

Life  thou  mayst  take,  but  not  sincerity,  I 

And  free  and  lofty  speech  .  .  .  Beside  thy  spouse,  I 
Destroy  me  if  thou  wilt  ;  but  hear  me  first. 

MoL  'What  words  are  these?   0  Heavens  I  . .  .  and  do  I 
wish 
Mjjiusband's  blood  ?  and  who  with  this  can  charge  me  ? . , . 
f^^muT,  0  spectacle  of  woe  Ì — The  timid  stag 

'  Pants  in  the  bloody  and  ferocious  claws  I 
Of  the  infuriate  tigress  ,  .  .  Ah  !  already 
She  tears  him  piecemeal  .  .  .  Tremulous  he  falls, 
He  dies; . . .  and  was  . . .  Ah  !  wlio  forbears  from  weeping? — 
O  flash  of  lightning  1    What  eternal  ray 

Bursts  on  m.y  dazzled  sight  ?    Am  I  a  mortal  ? —  J 

The  denso  and  dreadful  clouds,  that,  in  their  womb  I 

Of  pitchy  blackness,  hold  the  future  buried,  J 
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Bebold,  in  Tolumes  of  Bulphuxeoue  ©moke 
TliGy  roll  away,  and  rapidly  tliey  vanisli  ,  •  , 
What  du  1  aee  ?    I  aee,  ak  yes,  that  traitor 
Keeking  Avith  blood-djops  yet.     Perfìdioutì  traitor  ! 
Reeking  with  sacred  and  tremendous  blood. 
Thou  liest  in  the  widow'd  bed  yet  ^warm  ? 
Ah,  inipions  woman  I  canst  tbon  sulfer  this  ?  .  ,  , 
.— 2Jfa^  What  voiese  is  that?    What  accents  do  I  hear? 
I O  lleav'ne  !  what  tsaidst  thou  ?  .  .  .  Pregagea  of  terror  * , 
I  He  hears  me  not  ;  an  imaccuBtom'd  iiame 
LBiims  in  hie  rolling  eye-balls  ♦  -  . 

~lit\  Even  now. 

Thou  second  Ahab'e  daughter  !  do  I  hear 
The  horrid  bowlings  ;  1  already  see 
The  bloody  jaws  of  the  infuriate  doga. 
By  whom  thy  impure  entrails  shall  be  torn, — 
But  thou,  who  sit t 'at  ujx>n  the  throne  usurped, 
Son  of  iniquity,  liv'st  thou  and  reignest  ? 

Ma,  His  bosom  labors  with  a  threat*ning  God  I 
O  Heav'ns  I  ,  . ,  Ah  f  hear  me  ,  .  , 

MuT.  No,  thou  liYest  not  : 

Behold  the  scythe  appointed  to  mow  down 
The  impions  harvest.    Death,  .  *  ,  I  hear  thy  shriek. 
And  thy  invisible  approach  I  feel. 

0  vengeance  of  ray  God  I  of  ev'ry  crime 

How  doet  thou  take  account  !  .  *  ,  Heav'n  triumpbg  : 
See  the  perfidione  woman  ia  now  torn 
E*en  from  the  arms  of  her  adult'rous  husband  . 
Behold  the  traitors  are  betray 'd  *  .  .  0  joy  ! 
They  are  dissevered,  .  . .  lacerated,  *  .  ,  slain. 
Ma.  Thou  mak*at  me   tremble  * 
speak'st  thou  ?  ,  .  . 

1  faint  .  ,  . 

Mur,        But  w^hat  new  eight  ?  . 
Around  a  dismal  scaffold  do  I  see 
Sable  and  sanguinary  ornaments?  .  .  . 
And  who  is  this  preparing  to  ascend  it? 
O I  art  thou  she  ?    Dost  thou,  so  proud  and  dainty. 
Bend  to  the  cleaving  axe  thy  lofty  neck  ? 
Another  sceptred  dame  inflicts  on  thee 
The  mighty  blow.    The  faithless  blood  spouttì  forth  ; 


Ah  I  ...  of  wt 


0  gloomy  scene  ! 
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^  /And  lo  !  a  thirsty  spectre  drinks  it  all 
f^iTo  the  last  drop. — Ah  !  would  celestial  wrath 
M  Be  satisfied  with  this  !    But,  comet-like, 
1  ThoTi  drawest  after  thee  a  fatal  track. 
A  race  of  wi*etched,  proud,  and  abject  kings 
Spring  from  the  womb  of  the  expiring  woman. 
The  just  and  horribly  avenging  ire 
Of  the  great  King  of  kings  doth  run  transfused 
E*en  with  their  life-blood  .  .  . 

Ma.  ...  Wretched  that  I  am  !..  . 

What  light,  0  minister  of  Heav'n,  illumes  thee  ? 
AJjL^!  cease  ...  ah  !  cease .  .  .  I  die  .  .  . 
[     Mur.  Who  calls  me  now  ? . .  • 

I  In  vain  from  my  affrighted  eyes  wouldst  thou 
Chase  this  tremendous  sight  ...  I  see  already 
In  the  thick  darkness  all  the  spectres  throng. — 

0  !  who  art  thou,  that  almost  mak'st  me  shed 
Tears  of  compassion  ?  .  .  .  Ah  !  above  thy  head 
The  axe  is  lifted  :  now,  alas  !  it  falls  .  .  . 

1  see  thy  sever'd  and  once-crowned  head 

Joll  in  the  dust  !  .  .  .  And  art  thou  unavenged  ?  .  .  . 
Alas  !  thou  art  :  for  thy  distinguish*d  head 
Long  had  been  due  to  a  more  ancient  vengeance. — 
How  many  lesser  royal  shades  I  see 
Fight,  .  .  .  fear,  .  .  .  retreat,  .  .  .  discomfited,  ...  in  turns  ! 
O  lineage,  fatal  as  thou  art  to  others, 
Destructive  to  thyself  I    For  thee  the  streams 
Are  dyed  in  blood  .  .  .  And  dost  thou  merit  it  ?..  . 
Ah,  fly  thou,  to  contaminate  no  more 
This  region  with  thy  footsteps  :  go  ;  and  seek, 
E'en  in  the  breast  of  ignominy  seek, 
Connatural  refuge  ;  with  idolaters, 
Thy  fit  companions,  herd  :  there  drag  along, 
The  throne's  disgrace,  the  laughing-stock  of  men, 
Scom'd  e'en  in  wretchedness,  opprobrious  days  .  .  . 

Ma,  What  do  I  hear  ? . . .  Alas  ! . . .  what  unknown.power 
Have  thy  prophetic  accents  o'er  my  heart  ! .  .  . 

Mur,  — 0  lofty  transports  of  my  troubled  mind. 
Of  rapt  imagination,  of  my  full, 
My  burden'd  yet  illuminated  spirit  ! 
Whither  have  ye  impell'd  me  ?..  .  What  said  I  ? . .  . 
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Wliere  hhve  ye  led  me  ?  ,  . ,  Wliat  kave  I  beheld  ?  * , 
To  whom  kave  spoken  ?  .  .  ,  Am  I  m  the  palace  ? 
The  palacB  ?  ,  ♦  .  0  abode  of  grief  and  deatk, 
I  fly  from  thee  for  over  ,  .  , 

Ma,  Stop  ,  .  . 

Mur.  0  lady. 

Say  :  hast  thou  changed  thy  purpose  ? 

Ma.  Hapless  I  ,  ,  , 

T  acsaroely  • .  .  eaem  to  ,  ,  .  breathe  ,  .  .  Must  I  then  give 
HeanB  to  my  foee  to  injure  m©  ?  .  .  . 

Mur.  No,  thoTi 

Shonldwt  take  the  means  of  injuring  from  others  ; 
But  first  discover  who  it  is  that  injures. 
For  thy  excuse  I^m  wlLUng  to  believe 
That  Bothwell  is  not  fully  known  to  thee  : 
Such  of  that  miscreant  are  the*  enormities. 
That  they  were  e*en  sufficient  to  appal 
The  world's  most  hardened  profligates. 

Ma.  0  Heavens  ! 

Should  he  betray  me  !  .  .  .  Yet  'twere  best  to  doubt. 
Go  now  to  Henry  instantly  thyself  : 
And,  in  my  name,  let  Argyll  be  thy  guide. 
Provided  that  he  promisea  on  oath 
^ot  to  depart  from  Scotland,  till  between  us 
Our  mutual  variances  are  cle^r'd,  I  swear. 
Ere  mom^  of  all  ray  troops  to  rid  the  plain* 
Go,  fly  ;  obtain  but  this^  and  then  return. 


Scene  n» 

MARY. 

Ma,  .  .  .  What  fear  oppresses  me  !   Alas  I  .  .  ,  if  over  ? , 
But,  am  I  guilty?    Thou,  Who  knowest  all  things, 
KnowcBt  that  I  am  not, — Yet  in  my  heart 
I  never  had  more  horrible  forebodings  .  . . 
What  can  they  mean  ?     And  from  this  Murray's  lips, 
What  fulminating  imprecations  rolled  ! — 
A  night  so  pregnant  with  dismay  as  this 
I  never  knew  till  now  .  .  . 
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Scene  III. 

MARY,  BOTHWELL. 

Ma,  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Where  hast  thou  dragg'd  me  ?    Still  remains  there  time 
For  reparation  :  bid  thy  men  disperse  .  .  . 

Both,  What  ?  hast  thou  once  more  changed  thy  senti- 
ments ? 

Ma,  I  never  bade  thee  .  .  .  thou  first  daredst .  .  . 

Both,  Yes, 

I  dared  propose  to  thee  a  gentler  means. 
For  the  obtaining  of  thy  end,  than  any 
That  thou  contrivedst  :  and  thou  gav'st  to  me 
The  care  of  this,  which  I  accepted.    Now 
Henry  has  seen  my  squadrons  ;  he  has  heard 
The  name  of  Bothwell  ;  to  and  fro  he  runs 
Along  the  galleries,  and  for  desp'rate  fight 
Prepares  himself.    Distinctly  I  beheld  him. 
By  lurid  torches  lighted,  come  and  go. 
Furiously  chafe,  and  make  parade  of  valor  ; 
The  thunder  of  his  menaces  descends 
E*en  to  the  plain.    'Twere  easy  to  recall 
The  troops  ;  but  who  could  afterwards  appease 
The  rage  of  Henry  ?    Of  myself  I  speak  not  : 
I  were  a  trifling  victim  (if  indeed 
I  could  suffice)  in  such  a  cause  as  this  : 
But  what  womd  be  thy  fate  ?    The  angry  Henry  .  .  . 

Ma,  Ah  speak  :  did  Murray  not  this  instant  gO' 
From  hence  to  Henry  ? .  .  . 

Both,  I  beheld  him  not. — 

Say,  has  that  minister  of  lies  again 
Conferred  with  thee  ? 

Ma,  Ah  yes,  too  certainly  !  .  .  . 

Though  of  a  hostile  sect  the  minister. 
What  has  he  not  reveal'd  to  me  ?    0  Heav'ns  I 
Fatal  prognostics  from  his  lips  I  heard. 
Myself  dispatch'd  him  as  a  messenger 
To  my  unyielding  husband  :  may  his  words 
Avail,  as  they  have  penetrated  mine. 
To  penetrate  his  heart  !    Who  knows  ?  such  means 
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Oft  has  the  tmseen  will  of  Hciav'n  elected  : 
P'rliapa  Murray  la  His  infitrument.    Go,  run  ; 
See  that  tlie  king  Bpeaks  with  him. 

Boik  ^         Murray,  foe 

Of  our  religion,  at  hia  will  aspiroa 
To  sway  the  feeble  mind  of  Henry  j  henoe 
He  feigns  to  lie  hie  friend.    Arch-hypoorite  I 
Hia  only  paasion  is  to  heiid  a  party. 
The  most  determined  of  the  rebels  stand  jH 

Already  arm*d  ;  they  want  a  man  to  raise  ^| 

The  standard  of  revolt  ;  and  he  will  raise  it. 
What  are  their  schemea,  thon  Imo  west  ;  thon  who,  oncn 
Fall'n  in  their  hands»  heard'st  them  tliatate  to  thee 
Their  haughty  and  injurious  laws  :  and  I, 
Who  freed  thee  from  thein,  too  well  recollect, — 
Now,  while  I  breathe,  I  swear  that  thou  shalt  not 
Stoop  to  these  men  :  to  disobey  thee  now 
Is  loyalty.    All  method  of  approach  ^_ 

To  ev'ry  man  is  absolutely  cloaod  :  ^M 

And  he  who  would  attempt  it,  forfeita  life.  ^M 

In  vain  the  moat  devoted  of  thy  friends  H 

Would  there  present  himself  ;  e'en  in  thy  name 
In  vain  wonld  Murray  go  there  .  .  , 

Ma.  What?  ha«t  thou 

Ventured  so  far  ?  »,  . 

BotL  I  dare,  and  I  will,  save  thee  ; 

1*111  perfectly  aware  of  what  1  do. 

If  thon  dost  not  now  openly  convict  ^H 

Henry  of  guilt,  since  thon  hast  offered  him  ^| 

An  open  insult,  thou  thyself  art  ruin*d. 

Ma.  Come  what  may  come  :  I  had  far  rather  iìh\ 
Than  bring  a  blot  upon  my  fame  ,  .  .  Obey,  then  i 
Thy  overweening  zeal  will  injure  me  :  ^ 

Then  quickly  go,  and  bid  the  b^nds  disperse  , . ,  ^È 
But  what  do  I  behold  7  .  ,  .  What  horrid  blaze  !  .  .  ,  ^^ 
Ah  f  . . .  what  a  crash  I   The  earth  doth  quake  and  open 

BoiL  Of.,,  from  the  bursting  clouds  dovouring  flai 
Descend  from  Heav'n  ?  .  -  . 

Ma,  .  .  ,  The  opening  doors  fly  fiack  ! 

Botk.  0  !  what  a  roaring  in  the  fiery  air  !  ,  ,  . 

Ma.  ,  ,  .  Ah  !  whither  shaU  I  tìy  ?  ,  .  . 
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Scene  IV. 

MURRAY,   MARY,   BOTHWELL. 

Mur,  Where  canst  thou  fly? 

Ma.  Murray  ! . . .  what  means  it  ?.. .  Thou  .  . .  retum'st 
already  ?  .  .  . 

Mur.  And  art  thou  here  ?    Go  ;  see  thy  murder'd  hus- 
band ... 

Ma.  Alas  !  .  .  .  what  do  I  hear  ?  .  .  . 

Both.  .  The  king  slain  ?  how  ? 

By  whom  ?  .  . . 

Mur.  By  thee,  thou  villain. 

Both.  What  dar'st  say  ?.. . 

Ma.  0   Heav*ns  !  . .  .  is  Henry  slain  ?  .  . .  But  how  ? . . . 
I  heard 
The  terrible  report  ! .  . . 

Mur.  But  thou  art  safe. 

The  house  where  Henry  slept  has  been  blown  up, 
Even  from  its  foundations  ;  he  has  found 
1  dreadful  tomb  amid  its  ghastly  ruins. 

Ma.  What  is  it  that  I  hear  !  .  .  . 

Both.  Assuredly, 

Henry  himself,  to  the  collected  powder 
Stored  mid- way  up  the  hill,  in  desp'rate  fit 
Set  fire. 

Mur.    Thee,  Bothwell,  ev'ry  one  proclaims 
Thee,  traitor. 

Ma.  Wicked  one  !  hast  thou  then  dared  ?  .  .  . 

Both.  Behold  my  head  :  'tis  forfeited  at  once 
To  him  who  proves  me  guilty  of  this  deed. 
I  ask  no  favor  at  thy  hand,  0  queen  : 
But  strict,  entire,  and  expeditious  justice. 

Mur.  Himself  he  slew  not.    Wicked  people  slew  him  . . . 
fMa.  0  horrible  suspicion  !     Pang  far  worse 
Than  that  of  any  death  !  .  .  .  Eternal  blot  !  .  .  . 
0  cruel  grief!  .  .  .  — Kow  quickly  from  my  eyes 
Let  each  withdraw.     The  truth  shall  be  discovered  ; 
And  let  him  tremble,  whosoe'er  ho  be, 
The  wicked  author  of  a  deed  like  this. 
B^or  vengeance  now,  and  nothing  else,  I  live. 
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Both.  O  queen,  thy  sorrow  I  indeed  respect  ; 
But  for  myself  I  tremble  not. 

Mur.  Alas  ! 

Hast  thou  a  cause  to  tremble  ?—  On  this  spot, 
Till  Heav'n's  avenging  thunderbolt  is  hurl'd. 
The  guiltless  only  have  just  cause  of  fear. 
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